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BLABOBATB  BBVIBWB  W  THE  **  EDINBURGH  **  AND  **  NORTH 

AMERICAN.** 
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"  IIowBTER  M.  Martin's  independence  of  the  gorernment  majr  hare  recom- 
meii  li  d  him  to  tho  Institute,  the  bold  and  national  cnterprijie  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing a  ToluminouA  History  of  France,  after  a  consdentioiu  ttudj  of  its  original 
Miiroet,  tnd  with  gmt  food  mmo  and  eoneetaeti  of  iqdgineiit  a*  wdt  to  vigor  of 
eODOeption  and  style,  deserves  all  tlie  patronage  that  a  literary  body  can  beatow. 
.  .  .  .  M.  Martin  is  a  writer  of  acuteness  and  vij^or.  No  one  has  compoeed  a 
History  of  France  in  so  even  and  sustained  a  tone  tiirough  a  series  of  volumes. 
All  hi*  eompetiton  fasre  tmled  bat  of  opodii  or  pottioM  of  IVeaeli  Hiatoiy,  ex- 
cept Sismondi  fnnr!  hty  certainly  abates  of  vt,;or  in  In"?  rnnchirling  volumes).  The 
reijfns  of  Louis  XllL  and  Xi  V.  are  the  parts  wliich  M.  Martin  has  written  with 
most  spirit,  perluips,  and  most  efl^ct."  —  EdinUayh  Review. 

AworitofuncooimoiiiBtif^  wUdicnrtainly  stando  faremoot  among  the 

oompositioDS  oCtiiO  kind  in  the  French  or  any  other  language.  As  a  work  of  tlirill- 
inpr  intorpst,  it  has  rarely  been  equalled ;  the  most  barren  epochs  are  presented  in 
an  attractive  form,  which  allows  the  reader  to  find  in  biographical  and  literary 
■ketches  a  eompensation  fbr  that  dryness,  often  vnavoidaUe,  when  the  historian 
wishes  to  state  the  truth  and  nothing  but  tho  truth.  It  is  generally  cnncrdr  that 
the  several  chapters  devoted  to  a  critical  analysis  of  literary  characters  and  works 
present  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  history  of  French  Literature  as  yet 
written.  The  liistory  of  philosophy,  fnm  ^  ordeal  to  which  it  was  aolijeeted  in 
the  mrdinrvil  pcliool  tn  its  final  development  under  the  Cartesians,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  Holland  and  Germany,  is  set  forth  in  a  dear,  elegantt  and  compre' 

hensive  form  The  amngement  b  petfeot*  and  evlnoet  %  mediod  whldi 

must  remain  as  a  standard  fiir  all  ftitara  hittoricnt;  Ibr, whateTor  amj  beflie  reanlt 
of  further  investigations,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  alter  our  pre<!ent  conception 
of  the  entire  field  of  French  history,  which,  we  think,  it  now  complete*  at  least  in 
Iti  gMMral  ooliliit.''— ^MariBon  Rmm, 
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In  ptcaoBting  the  Seventh  Part  of  H.  Mabtdt's  great 
HmosT  OF  Fbahcs,  a  few  woirds  of  explanalioii  ara  due  die 
PnUkw  The  Histoij  in  qnesftkn  ii  divided  into  Ei^t  or 
Epochs,  each  conpriBed  in  two  ydnuMa;  which,  with  the  Aaap 
lytical  Indez»  a»fce  np  the  teventeen  vohimae  oanttttadng  the 
entire  wodk* 

These  several  Parts  are  complete  in  thentelves.   With  the  ftill 

consent  of  tlic  autiior,  wo  commence  the  enterpribe  of  republica- 
tion, vdth  the  Ao£  of  hovu  XI as  of  the  most  immediate 
mterest. 

We  shall  follow  this,  by  the  Eighth  and  last  Part,  The  Decunb 
OF  THE  French  Monabcht,  after  which  we  shall  take  up  the 
First  Part  of  the  work  and  proceed  in  consecntive  order.  The 
tnunUtion  is  made  bj  Miss  Maiy  L.  Booth,  with  the  approbatkn 
ef  M.  Mavtb,  who  has  fiunished  an  intersitmg  introdnctioa  to 
the  Age  of  Loids  XIV.,  written  espedallj  fiur  this  edition,  and 
who  wiD  enhance  the  value  of  the  snbseqiient  volomes  bj  Notes 
and  other  Addenda. 

The  eminent  historum,  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  has  generously 
volunteered  liis  highly  prized  aid  to  tiie  tiiuiiiiiitor,  and  wiii  enrich 
the  edition  hy  vuluabie  annotations.  * 

It  cannot  be  amiss  to  present  here  a  Inicf  remmS  of  the  con- 
tents of  Part  VIII.,  the  publication  of  which  will  follow  the  pres- 
ent work.  The  absorbing  interest  of  this  period  of  French  His- 
tory,—  including  the  Regency,  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  X«oiiis 
XVI.,  and  the  down&ll  of  the  ancient  rSgim  and  absolate  mon- 
aichj  in  France,  cannot  he  oventatod.  The  principal  points 
are,— 

Dkuitb  of  TBI  FuvcH  MoiTABCBT.  The  Regency.  Minis* 
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ti7  of  Dubois.  Law's  Sj^stem.  Ifinislryof  Fleori.  Warofihe 
Polisli  Electami.  Peace  of  Vienna.  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion. Peace  of  Aix-La-Chapelle.  Louis  XV.  King.  Society, 
Arts,  and  Letters.  Voltaire.  Montesqnien.  Saint- Pierre. 
France  and  her  Colonies.  Seven  Years'  War.  Peace  of  Paris. 
Philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Voltaire  and  the  En- 
cyclopedists. Condillac.  Helvetius.  D  Alembert.  Buffon.  Di- 
derot. Rousseau.  Holbach.  Mabii.  Gluck.  David.  Turgot. 
Minisfeiy  of  Choised.  Aecesakm  of  Louis  XVI*  Marie  Anfeoi- 
nette.  Tnrgot  GomptxoUer-GmeraL  Ifaleaberbes  Minuter.  The 
Ajnerican  Bevolalioii.  DeclawitSon  of  Lidependeace  of  the 
United  States.  La  Fayette  in  America.  Treaty  of  AUiaaoe  be- 
tween Fnnee  and  the  TJnited  States.  D'Esfcain and  Boehambean 
in  America.  Ministry  of  Necker.  Manners,  Arte,  Literature, 
and  the  Sciences  ailcr  the  American  War.  Society  of  the  Queen. 
Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  Lagrange.  Lavoisier.  CondorceL 
Mesmer.  Freemasonry.  Mirabeau.  Last  Days  of  the  Mon- 
archy. Ministry  of  Calonne.  Chaos  of  the  Fmances.  The 
Diamond  Necklace.  Assembly  of  Notables.  Down&U  of  Calonne* 
Blinistiy  of  Brienne.  Stru^le  Ix^twcen  the  King  and  the  Par» 
liamfiDli.  Becall  of  Necker.  The  Third  Estate.  Sieyds.  Open- 
ing of  the  States-GeneiaL  The  Thud. Estate  dedaves  itself  the 
Natiohal  Abbbmblt*  End  of  ihe  Ancient  B^pme  and  of  the 
Mooaichy. 

WALKER,  WISE,  &  CO* 

BoaMHi,  Oeftto>l,  1884. 
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PBEFATORT  NOTSL 


The  Age  of  Louis  XJV.  properly  begins  Marcli  9, 1661,  at 
the  deatli  of  Cardinal  Mayarin,  when  be  assumed  the  sole  admin^ 
fatntioii  of  tbe  govenuueiity  and  itea^ied  it  itHUb.  lis  own  mdi- 
indnalitj.  UntQ  that  thne  be  bad  been  wbollj  mdUfennt  to 
pdbGc  affidn*  leaving  them  to  be  guided  by  his  prime  miniiter,  and 
the  pieoeding  portkm  of  his  lifb  and  reign  may  be  said  to  bekog  to 
the  times  of  Anne  of  Anstria  and  MwHum  Born  September  69 
1688»  Lonk  ZIV.  ivas  not  five  yean  old  when  his  ftlhert  Jjomk 
XIILf  died,  and  his  mother,  Aime  of  Anstria,  snooeeded  to  the 
gorenunent  as  regent,  with  Bfasaxm  &r  prime  mmister.  He  «t> 
tained  majority  at  thirteen,  September  5,  1651,  according  to  the 
laws  of  France,  but  continued  to  abandon  the  goyemment  to 
Maarin,  dovotin<^  himself  to  amnsement.  June  ^,  1660,  he 
espoused  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain*  The  detailed  account  of  this  portion  of  his  reign  is  giren 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  (to  be  published  in  the  future,) 
comprising  the  administratioos  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  On  the 
death  of  Mazarin,  to  the  general  surprise,  Louis  XIV.  assembled 
his  councillors  and  addressed  to  them  these  words,  with  an  allusion 
to  which  this  volume  opens :  —  "  Sir,"  said  he,  nddrcssin rf  the  Chan- 
cellor, titular  he  ad  of  tlie  councils,  "  I  have  summoned  you,  with 
ray  Ministers  and  my  Secretaries  of  State,  to  tell  you  that  it  has 
pleased  mc  liitherto  to  perrnit  my  utiau-s  to  be  governed  by  the  late 
Cardinal ;  I  shall  in  future  be  my  own  prime  minister.  You  shall 
aid  Toe  with  your  counsels  when  I  ask  you  for  them.  I  request 
and  order  you,  M.  Chancellor,  to  seal  no  decree  except  by  my 
orders;  and  I  order  you,  my  Secretaries  of  State,  and  you,  M. 
Superintendent  of  Finances,  to  sign  nothing  without  my  com- 
mand." With  these  words  commenced  the  veritable  Aoii  of 
Louis  XIV.  —  Tr. 
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TO  THE  AHEBICiJflT  READER. 

At  the  present  critical  jnnctare,  in  the  mkUt  of  great  events 
which  may  involve  the  future  of  many  generations,  it  is  useful  to 
bring  American  thought  into  connection  witli  French  thought,  to 
overthrow  mntnnl  prejudices,  to  interest  them  as  much  as  jw-^iMe 
in  each  other,  and  to  l>ind  torrether  these  two  nations  wlmso  m  oral 
harmony  is  so  essential  to  tlio  lilierty  of  the  world  and  the  progress 
of  humanity.  Two  destinies  are  here  in  question,  which  should  be 
developed  in  the  same  direction,  instead  of  nmning  counter  to 
^u;h  other,  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  America  is  destined  to 
develop,  without  olistacle,  all  that  Christian  Democracy  can  pro- 
duce on  a  virgin  boil,  after  she  has  extirpated  by  such  terrible  sac- 
rifices the  blighting  canker  of  Slaver}'.  France  is  destined  to 
become,  among  European  nations,  her  sisten  and  equals,  the  moral 
centre  of  aetivity  of  the  federatioii  whkh  wiD  i^Tenate  Old 
Europe,  after  having  repelled  the  invaaon  of  Miucovite  despotisin, 
liie  duimeftif  malady  of  Europe,  as  Skveiy  is  thai  of  America. 
The  dodUe  danger  to  be  averted  is,  that,  far  lack  of  well  knowing 
and  nndentaDding  each  odier,  both  sides  will  be  misled :  France 
and  her  neighbors,  so  fiff  as  lo  &Tor  the  Slave  system ;  Amenea, 
so  6r  as  to  coimtenaaoe  Gmum,  llie  absolntB  antithesis  of  lel^ 
government,  the  bom  enemy  of  all  civilimtkm  founded  on  liberty, 
ail  right,  and  all  kw.  Providence  will  not  permit,  fet  ns  trust,  a 
misunderstanding  so  fataL  fVeocb  writers,  among  whom  we  will 
quote  M.  Ampere,  a  few  years  since,  and,  more  recently  and  in 
graver  drcmnstances,  MM.  Laboukye  and  De  Qasparin,  have 
labored  perseveringly  to  reveal  America  to  France.  American 
writers  have  conceived  the  project  of  contributing  to  make  the 
French  nation  known  to  America,  by  the  translation  of  the  His- 
tory of  France,  to  which  the  writer  of  these  h'nes  has  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  The  historian  heartily  concurs  in  this 
prqject,  and,  full  of  conhdence  in  the  capacity  and  honorable  iuteu* 
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tioQS  cf  the  tnaalator*  Iw  pceseDts,  in  concert  nitih  ber,  her  woric 
and  his  own  to  the  puUic  of  the  United  States. 
The  Histoiy  of  fVence,  which  embfaces  w>  nuaj  eentnriefl,  maj 

be  divided  into  several  series.  The  translator  has  deemed  it  ad- 
Tisable  to  h^^in  hj  offering  to  the  reader  the  modem  periods, 
which,  more  nearly  related  to  ideas  and  qnestioDS  now  agiteted 
among  us,  and  above  all  to  the  existing  causes  of  anxiety,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  livelier  and  more  immediate  interest :  she  will  give 
later  the  series  which  ccmcem  the  more  ancient  epochs.  May  less 
stormy  times,  then,  leave  the  public  at  liberty  to  taste  sufficient 
tranquillity  to  respond  to  the  scientific  interest  inspired  by  distant 
ages ! 

The  Afje  of  Louis  XTV,,  which  is  published  first  hv  tlie  trans- 
hitor^  may  interest  the  American  reader  above  all  by  contrast. 
Louis  the  Great  was  the  great  adversarv*  with  which  that  Protec- 
tant liberty,  firom  which  America  was  bom,  iiad  to  contend.  The 
author  of  the  History  of  France,  who  professes  principles  quite 
opposite  to  those  of  the  ancient  regime  and  the  old  French  Mon- 
archy, lias  set  forth,  with  all  the  impartiahtj  iii  his  power,  the 
lustre  and  greatness  of  this  monarchy,  and  the  brilliant  society  of 
which  it  was  for  some  time  the  nndens  but,  the  more  resplendent 
were  men  and  tlmigSy  the  more  dedsive  is  the  conchision,  nnoe 
all  ibis  glory  ended  on^  in  one  vast  min*  The  principles  of 
Loois  XIV*  and  Bossnet,  the  principles  of  political  and  id%ioiis 
d>Mhitini^  «e  btevocaUj  co«deimi«<L 

In  the  period  that  follows  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  the  reader 
will  see  developed  tiie  opposite  prindples»  that  is,  tiie  prindples  of 
philosophy  uid  free  thought ;  he  will  see  France  regenerated  b^ 
tiienit  althongh  still  enveloped  in  the  forms  of  the  ancient  rSgime^ 
spring  to  the  assistance  of  the  infimt  American  Republic,  and 
aid  in  founding,  bey<md  the  ocean,  the  new  democratic  world, — 
beginning,  as  is  her  wont,  by  aiding  others,  before  oocnpjing  her- 
self with  her  own  affairs  and  attempting  her  own  revolution, 
through  the  phases  of  which  she  has  been  passing  since  1789. 
Later,  the  first  parts  of  the  History  of  France  will  be  re^nmf d  and 
presented  to  the  reader.  We  shall  show  there  the  common  origin 
of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  ;  we  shall  refiite  by  facts  the 
exac;n;ctatian  of  the  popular  opinion  concerning  the  exclusively 
Anglo-iSaxon  origin  of  England,  and,  consequently,  of  America; 
we  shall  show  a  more  ancient  race,  the  Celtic  and  Breton  Race, 
which  remained  the  basis  of  France,  and  which  equally  left  a  deep 
Stratum  in  England,  under  the  stratum  ut'  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
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qverara,  in  Htm  turn  ooyered  ov«r  by  a  Fnnoo-Nomiaii  Btratiim 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  sliaU  then  describe  the  saoeesave  growth 
of  France  throng^i  the  intennediaia  ages  and  the  Senaiflsance.  In 
oar  narration  we  shall  behold  Fiance,  the  true  centre  of  the  Chris- 
tian RepabHe  in  iSb»  Middle  Ages,  losing  the  initiatiTe  in  Enn^ 
at  the  epodi  of  the  Reformation ;  we  shall  weigh  the  causes  hj 
which  France,  while  again  taking  the  lead  of  the  Enropean  socuil 
advance  and  the  direction  of  ideas  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  has  found  her  political  growth  fettered  and  her* 
self  involved,  with  respect  to  the  order  of  facts,  in  a  course  which 
has  hitherto  rendered  so  difficult  the  definitive  establishment  of  the 
rigime  of  liberty,  —  an  establishment  which  she  will  never  re- 
noonce,  and  which  she  must  finally  attain  and  fix  npon  her  soiL 

HfiNBI  MARTIN. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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Thb  absence  of  any  comprebensive  history  of  France  in  the  Eiig- 
liah  language  forms  a  hiatus  in  our  literature  which  has  long  been 
lelty  and  which  is  the  cause  probably  of  the  very  limited  knowl- 
edge that  almost  nniversally  exists  in  this  coiuitry  rc'S|»octing 
French  history  and  institutions.  Tlicre  is  no  lack  of  historical 
taste  among  u^i,  as  is  evid<  ik  I  by  tlie  enm  rness  with  which  we 
absorb  good  liistoriral  works,  and  by  our  general  acquaintance  with 
the  histories  of  England,  Spain,  Holland,  Greece,  Ronu%  our  cnvn 
country,  —  of  all  nations,  in  short,  of  which  we  have  g(»od  histo- 
ries in  our  own  tongue,  such  as  those  of  Macaulay,  Hume,  Grote, 
Gibbon,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Motley.  That  we  are  less  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  France  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  standard  history  of  that  comitry  in  our  language, 
while  the  French  language  is  a  sealed  tongue  to  the  masses.  Yet 
there  is  no  conntiy  whose  histoij  Is  xiGher  or  moie  erentiul,  — 
90  country  that  has  contributed  moie  to  art,  sdence,  and  literap 
tofe, — no  country  to  irbom  our  nation  owes  a  greater  debt  of 
gratitnde  iban  that  IVance  to  whom  its  national  existence  is  so 
Jargcly  dne,  and  whose  best  men  sympatbiae  so  eaxnestlj  with  it  in 
its  second  straggle  for  life. 

The  evident  necessity  of  supplying  this  want  has  profnpted  the 
tnmalalKnt  of  Martin's  History  of  Frsnce,  a  work  conceded  by  the 
best  literary  authorities  to  be  the  most  exhaustiTei  conscientious, 
and  accurate  history  extant  in  the  French  language,  wliile  its  elo- 
quent style  and  lofty  philosophic  sentiment  place  it  in  the  first  rank 
of  historical  productions.  It  is  indeed  not  only  a  history  of  po- 
litical events,  but  of  the  progress  of  society,  art,  science^  lett^i 
phUosophy,  and  ideas  from  the  remotest  ages  to  the  modem  world ; 
and  so  thoroughly  has  the  author  exhausted  his  subject,  tliat  it 
must  be  long  indeed  before  another  pen  will  venture  to  resume  it. 

Some  explanation  seems  due  to  the  public  respecting  the  publica* 
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tion  of  this  history  in  distinct  parta.  Tim  dmuon  is  made  with 
till*  full  consent  of  the  author,  who  apjees  with  us  in  thinking  that 
the  work  will  thus  be  Ix^tter  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  public, 
who  will  be  enabled  to  procure  a  complete  history  of  any  particular 
period  that  they  may  desire,  without  having  a  broken  set  of  books 
on  hand,  valueless  without  tlie  remainder,  or  to  com]»lete  the  set  as 
far  as,  or  wliun  they  may  wish.  The  original  work  is  divided  into 
eight  jjarts,  or  iicries,  namely :  Ancient  France  ;  France  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  English  Wars;  tlie  Renaissance  and  the  Italian 
Wars ;  tlie  Religious  Wars ;  Henri  IV.  to  Mu/-arin ;  The  Age 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  Decline  of  the  French  Monarchy.  Each 
of  these  parts  is  complete  in  itself,  without  necessary  connection 
with  the  other  parts,  and  forms  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
epodi  it  includes.  It  has  been  ihought  best  to  issue  ibem  as  sep- 
arate works,  bnt  all  in  unifom  size,  lettering,  etc,  and  rendered 
accesnble  as  a  united  whole  bj  an  Analytical  Index. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  AL  Martin  expresses  the  wannest  in- 
terest in  the  American  translation  of  his  great  work,  and  has  prom- 
ised it  valuaUe  aid,  in  the  form  of  notes  and  other  addenda,  regard- 
ing it  as  an  instrument  of  drawizig  closer  ihe  bonds  between  France 
and  America,  by  teaching  us  better  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of 
the  French  nation,  in  studying  it  through  its  own  historians  as  well 
as  those  of  rival  nations.  A  few  words  respecting  M.  ^lartin's 
personal  history,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  to  which  he  has 
devoted  more  than  thir^  years  of  lus  life,  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 

Bon-Louis  Henri  Martin  was  bom  February  10, 1810,  at  Saint 
Quentin,  a  flourishing  manutacturing  town  in  the  department  of 
Aisne,  a  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  the  Isle  of  France,  near 
the  northern  frontier  of  France.  He  was  destined  tor  the  law  by 
his  father,  himself  a  jnd^e  of  the  civil  tribunal,  and  aft«r  studyini^ 
in  tlie  collc'ije  of  Saint  Quentin,  was  si  nt  to  Paris  to  complete  his 
legal  education.  But  early  reading  in  a  larfje  miscellaneous  library 
let\  by  his  grandfather  had  o;iven  him  a  taste  ibr  letters,  and  .soon 
abandoning  the  study  of  law,  he  made  his  dehnU  at  twenty,  in  liter- 
ature by  a  historical  novel,  which  was  followed  by  a  sericd  of  others 
on  the  ej)och  of  the  rron<le,  —  a  species  of  training  which  turned 
his  mind  to  historical  research,  while  it  tended  to  cultivate  his  style. 
The  reputation  which  he  achieved  caused  him  to  be  selected  as 
the  chief  editor,  with  the  bibliophile  Jacob  and  seyeral  other  liter- 
ary men,  of  a  History  of  France  firom  the  earliest  period  to  1780, 
designed  to  serve  as  anintroductioa  to  Tluers'  .Sistof^y  (jf^  French 
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Sevohaiont  to  be  oomposed  of  eictnetB  fiom.  ihe  principal  lustories 
and  chronicles,  linked  together  so  as  to  form  a  continnovis  nairatiTe, 
After  the  pnli&atkiii  of  the  first  volume,  his  coadjutots  abandoned 
the  task,  which  he  completed  in  sixteen  volnmes,  1888-1885.  A 
sccoiul  edition  appeared  without  revision. 

This  prr  liniinary  study,  so  necessary  in  itself,  only  had  the  eflfect 
of  renderiti  L:  M.  Martin  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  historians* 
He  conceived  the  project  of  going  back  from  these  to  Uie  very 
sonrces  of  history,  and  of  writing  an  original  work  from  the  stand- 
point of  modem  knowledge  and  tli ought.  Aided  by  the  fullest 
access  to  the  annals  and  archives  of  tlie  kingdom,  he  devoted  the 
Dcxt  twentv  years  of  his  life  to  tlie  preparation  of  a  History  of 
France,  wliicli  was  published  1838-1855.  This  work  received  the 
warmest  enconiinTii-^  from  the  public,  toi^other  with  the  Illustrious 
honor  of  the  (iivat  Gobert  Prize  of  10,000  francs  from  the  Acad- 
emy ot"  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  as  the  most  learned,  and 
from  the  French  Academy,  the  hi^jhest  literary  authority  in  the 
world,  as  t!ii*  most  eloign f'nt  hiatorical  work  ou  France.  N(j  sooner 
was  this  ^'eat  work  completed,  than  M.  Martin,  more  severe 
towards  liis  book  than  siieh  critics,  deemed  that  the  recent  discov- 
eries concerning  Celtic  anticjuities,  etc.,  rendered  its  reconstruction 
necessar}',  and  applied  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition 
-which  he  completely  remoulded,  especially  in  the  parts  relating  to 
the  reHgion  of  the  Gank,  the  origin  of  poetry  and  language,  the 
events  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  feudal  institutions,  and  the  histoty 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  fourth  edition,  from  which  thhi 
translation  is  made,  appeared  in  16  volumes,  8vo^  with  one  volume 
of  Index,  1855-1860. 

Besides  the  Si$tory  of  J^rancef  so  gigantic  a  work  in  itself,  M. 
Iftulin  has  written  various  other  hooks,  7%$  JSttorjf  of  ihit  CHty  of 
Sffiwrn;  JWe,  iU  Genimand  IhtHnieB;  Mmar^  in  the  Seven, 
teenith  Centurif;  S^wfyqfthe  Syttem  and  PenowA  ChamdUrqfLonint 
XIV, ;  Daniel  Manin,  etc. ;  and  has  contributed  to  the  Mmde^ 
Nationale^  Revue  Ind&pendante^  Eneychp^die  Nmtuelle,  Revuf  de 
Paris,  and  other  hberal  joonials.  In  1848  he  filled  the  chair  of 
modem  history  at  the  Sorbonne,  which  he  quitted  in  consequence 
ctf  the  interruption  caused  by  the  events  of  1849,  and  never  re» 
sumcd.  M.  Martin  has  disthlgnished  himself,  since  the  beicinning 
of  the  present  Rebellion,  as  one  of  the  moat  earnest  advocates  of 
the  cause  of  the  North  in  France,  and  is  especially  known  to  us  as 
one  of  the  author'^,  m  rommon  with  Messrs.  Dc  Gasparin,  Cochin, 
and  Laboulaye,  of  the  eloquent  Letter  to  the  Loyal  League,  which 
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came  with  its  cheering  words,  as  a  welcome  New-Year*B  Qift,  the 
Ist  of  Januaiy,  1864,  to  encourage  the  firiends  of  freedom. 

It  has  been  endeavored  to  make  the  translatioii  conform  as 
ftithfiilly  as  possible  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  die  original.  In 
iVench  proper  names,  the  original  orthography  has  been  adhered 
to ;  in  others,  the  most  popular  authority  has  been  followed.  In 
geographical  names,  Lippinoott's  orthography  has  generally  been 
adopted. 

Li  conclusion,  cordial  thanks  are  due  to  the  numerous  frii-nds  who 
have  proffered  their  interest  and  sad  to  this  enterprise,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  for  his  much-prized  appreciation 
and  assistance ;  to  the  eminent  historian  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  has 

promised  to  enrich  the  forthcoming  part  of  the  work  hy  valuable 
notes  on  the  epoch  of  tlie  French  Revolution,  where  the  histories 
of  Fninro  anrl  the  United  States  are  so  closelv  interwoven  ;  and  to 
Mr.  Henry  Harrisse  of  New  York,  whoso  scholarly  assistance  in  rol- 
lating  and  preparing  the  MSS.  of  the  Age  qf  LovM  XIV*  for  the 
press  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated* 

MABY  L.  BOOTH. 
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CHAPTER  L 

L«UIS  XIV.  ANB  C«L1£RT. 

VkirA9Ct:9.  —  Character  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Beginning  of  hii  GoVMnment.  IMm^ 
trous  Situation  of  Finances  at  the  Death  of  Mazarin  ;  "Rxim  of  Agriculture  and 
KaTigationj  Sufierings  of  Commeroe  and  ikLtoulkctures.  Struggle  t>etween 
FooquetandCoLBBBT.  FUtBotVoM*.  Afresk  of  flmiqiiet  CSolbert  •dminlttm 
under  the  K'w^.  T'lan?  of  Cfjlbert.  Financial  Reform.  Chnmbcr  of  Justice. 
Trial  of  louciuet.  Tho  Iron  Mask.  LibenUioa  of  the  Public  Kevenuet. 
FloNBdil  ZibenliMi  of  thtt  OommuDw.  AmeUonlbm  «r  fhe  Syatem  of  Tax- 
ation. 

1661-1672. 

The  Court  and  France  had  heard  with  astonishment  ilu  words 
bj  which  Lonis  XIV.  had  inau|Turated  his  reign.  For  lialt  a  cen- 
tury men  had  hecoine  accustomed  to  see  the  right  and  fact,  the 
principle  and  exercise  of  power  constantly  separated;  the  royal 
authorily  bemg  alirajs  eniciMd  lij  delegation,  royalty  had  fintdlj 
iqppeaied  nodibg mora  than  an  abetnust idea;  it  saddenlj  became 
a  person  again.  The  mnltitiide,  aocnstomed  to  impute  its  iUs  to 
intermedinms  placed  between  it  and  the  ijhrone,  and  always  in- 
clined to  hope,  airlanded  this  roTolntion,  which  logically  sim- 
plified the  xnling  power;  none  then  perceived  its  vast  conse- 
quences. The  Court  did  not  wholly  experience  the  same  im- 
pressions as  the  people.  The  first  astonishment  over,  it  began 
to  doubt  whether  the  King  wonld  persist  in  his  resolution.  Conid 
it  be  believed  that  a  Icing,  twentj-two  years  of  age,^  hitherto  a 
stranger  and  indifferent  to  affairs,  nourished  in  child-like  docility 
toward  the  minister  that  he  had  just  lost,  and  impelled  by  youthful 
ardor  toward  all  pleasures,  would  long  have  tlie  strength  to  sacri- 
fice the  better  part  of  himself  to  arid  labors ;  that  lie  would  not 
soon  abandon  audiences  for  the  dance,  the  chase,  and  the  tourna- 
ment ?  The  queen-mother  shook  her  head  with  a  bitter-sweet 
smile,  little  satisfied  tliat  she  had  not  been  called  to  tlie  secret 
council ;  the  courtiers,  lately  much  more  attentive  to  Mazarin  thw 

^  Tirentj-two  jean,  six  monthf.  Ho  was  bom  S«ptember  5, 168S. 
rou  I.  1 
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to  Lovni,  afiected  to  sammtid  atfy  ihe  long  and  not  the  mnusteii* 
but  carefbllj  watched  £br  aaj*  appearance  of  &yor  to  each  of 
these,  and  were  pieparedt  at  ^  fint  ngn,  to  aalnte  the  inheritor 
of  the  power,  if  not  the  title,  of  Richelieu  and  MffWTi.  Jt  was 
thought  that  Lonia  would  mor$  eaailf  iftinqniih  the  xeali^  than 
the  a]ipeaiance  of  authority.^ 

One  man  especially  did  not  believe,  would  not  believe,  in  the 
perseverance  of  the  King:  this  was  the  superintendent  of  finances, 
Nicolas  Fouquet.  The  superintendent,  forty-six  years  of  age,  was 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  Breton  sliip-owner,  whom  Richelieu  had  for- 
merly called  to  the  council  of  *the  marine  ani  commerce,  then  to 
the  council  of  state.  Nicolas  Fouquet,  master  of  requests  at  tlie 
age  of  twenty,  had  purchased,  at  tliii-ty-five,  in  1G50,  the  office  of 
attornoy-gpneral  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  mailo  his  way 
into  the  intimacy  of  Mazarin  tlirou^di  tlio  channel  ot"  hib  LioLher, 
the  Ahbc  Fouquet,  an  intriguer  much  emplo^-ed^by  the  cardinal. 
We  have  seen  htwA,  artcr  the  Fronde,  he  liad  entered  the  adminis- 
tration of  finances,  and  ho  had  promptly  obtained  in  it  effective 
authority,  even  when  he  had  a  nominal  colleague.  His  private 
ferlone  and  his  rehttions  wiUi  men  of  hodneas  haid  enabled  hun  to 
render  the  gpvenmient  services  for  which  he  had  ampljr  indemni* 
fied  himself;  and  Mazarin,  his  own  share  seenred,  had  left  him 
almost  unlimited  power  with  respect  to  all  eke.  Both  had  made 
a  veiy  difoent  nae  of  the  spoils  of  fVance.  Maaarin,  sore  of  the 
King  and  needing  no  other  support,  had  thought  only  of  amassing } 
Fouquet,  thinking  to  found  his  greatness  on  the  aSbcdon  of  the 
influential  classes,  and,  moreover,  as  lavish  by  nature  as  Mazarin 
was  parsimonious,  had  poured  into  the  greedy  hands  of  the  power- 
ful the  gold  wrung  from  the  privations  of  the  wretched ;  unbridled 
in  his  pleasure  as  in  his  ambition,  he  pretended  to  purchase  the 
devotion  of  all  men  and  the  love  of  all  women.  It  is  affirmed  that 
he  distributed  as  much  as  four  millions  a  year  in  gifts  and  pensions* 
He  had  labored  to  attach  to  himself  the  great  lords  and  army  offi- 
cers by  his  largesses,  and  tlie  magistrates  by  the  services  tliat  Ills 
mixed  position  of  superintendent  and  attorney -general  enabled 
him  to  render  either  to  private  individuals  or  companies ;  the 
financiers,  to  wliom  he  delivered  up  the  kingdom  as  a  conquered 
country,  were  as  devoted  to  him  as  to  themsdves.  His  taste  for 
letters  and  arts,  not  less  than  his  munificence,  won  for  hini  ilie 
wits,  writers,  and  artists ;  on  good  terms  with  the  parliamentary- 
men,  he  none  the  less  caressed  the  Jesuits,  whom  Mazarin  had 

^  Aleauuret  dt  CkotMi,  pp.  &n-«>80. 
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n^lected  and  despised.  His  mtrigoM  dreamYented  all  man  of 
Importenoe,  and  penetrated  all  aeereta,  eTCO  in  fivnign  ooiirts.  He 
beUeyed  himself  rare  of  being  ere  long  lihe  ariater  of  all  deadniea, 
and  expected  that  Loda,  tfam^  lasatode^  wofiild  lofier  the  xeina 
of  itate  to  &U  into  his  hands.^ 

Fonqnet,  a  &(ale  and  brilliant  spirit,  full  of  iittcanations  and 
jBsonrcos,  hut  superficial,  rash,  without  judgment  and  without 
prodence,  had  ill  understood  Louis  XIY*  The  resolution  of  the 
King,  howerer,  had  not  been  unforeseen  b/aU*  Obtenrers,  not 
btinded  bj  personal  interest,  had  gathered  more  than  one  signifi* 
cant  ^mptom;  Lonis  erpressed  himself  in  regard  to  sluggard 
Idngs  {roia  faiTiSanti)  as  a  prince  fully  decided  not  to  increase  their 
numlwr.  Some  characteristic  saying'^  of  the  late  Cardinal  were 
quoted  conceniing  him  :  — He  set  out  rather  late,*'  said  ^laziirin, 

*'  but  he  -will  go  ftirther  than  any  one  else  There  is  stutf' 

enourrh  in  him  to  make  t  our  kings  and  an  honest  man."  ^  Louis 
does  not  seem,  as  has  been  claimed,  to  liave  been  impatient  to  be 
rid  of  his  minister-king ;  he  was  affectionate  and  graietul  to  him, 
and  it  was  precisely  because  he  was  capable  and  worthy  of  govern- 
ing that  he  had  made  no  haste,  fccHnfj  the  gravity  of  the  burden.^ 
Tlie  burden,  however,  did  nut  ap|ull  liim;  lie  had  in  iiiin>ol;  a  con- 
fidence that  was,  at  this  fii*st  epoch  of  his  life,  but  a  legitiniaSe  leel- 
ing  of  his  strength  and  his  future.  His  genius  has  often  been  called 
in  question,  his  chaiacter  never.  There  has  perhaps  never  been 
« superior  to  his  in  persaitence  and  intensity.  The  effort  of 
attention  and  labor  which  it  was  imagined  he  would  not  sustain 
three  months,  he  sustained  during  fiify-feur  yean. 

To  a  thirst  fx  glory,  to  a  passion  for  the  ^reat  in  all  things, 
that  inspired  him  with  concentrated  enthusiasm,  he  united,  by  a 
sort  of  contrast,  a  mind  more  judidoos  and  clear  than  brilliant, 
more  sagacious  and  exact  than  profound,  more  yigorons  than  broad ; 
endowed  with  an  upright  and  sincere  soul,  bom  with  a  love  of  the 
good,  the  just,  and  l^e  tme,^  he  had  early  formed  a  theory,  conscien- 
tious,  whether  erroneous  or  not,  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  roy. 
alty;  he  had  regulated  in  advance  the  employments  of  his  lii^ 
according  to  a  plan  to  which  he  was  almost  always  faithful.  There 
has  been  preserved  a  monument  of  inestimable  interest,  the  Me- 

1  Mfmaint  dt  nudum  ill  ^otteviUoy  p.  517  mq*  Lm  Ptrtnil»  4t  !•  Cam,  Sfk 
Arduvtt  Curtejtsfg,  2*  s^r.  t.  VIII.  pp.  414-417. 

*  M€maiia  de  Choisi,      b^.  t  VI.  p.  567.    M^moiret  de  madame  de  Mot^uUk,  pp. 

•  See  io  his  (Envres,  t.  I.  the  M€m<nres  et  Instructions  a  son  fils,  pp.  ft-8k 
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inoui  and  Instractionft  designed  by  Lonii  XIV.  for  bis  bod,  and 
diawn  up,  from  his  notes  and  nnder  his  eyes,  by  PeiUiason,  about 
1670.  Lonis  fbllj  reveals  himself  in  these  as  he  was  daring  the 
first  and  fidrest  period  of  his  mgn ;  he  shows  thefein  an  elevated 
good  sense,  an  uprightness  that  belies  itself  only  on  some  ifaonij 
points  of  diplomacji  yeij  religious  scntimmts,  and  as  much  clear- 
ness in  ideas  as  firmness  in  views.  We  understand  that  the  man 
who  has  written  such  words  on  the  severe  joys  of  labor  and  dnty, 
on  the  noble  pleasure  of  governing,  the  first  of  all, — we  under- 
stand that  this  man  was  truly  bom  for  empire.  He  seems  to  feel 
deeply  the  obligations  of  the  head  of  the  state  and  the  national 
unity  personified  in  liim.^  He  fears  flatterers,  seeks  to  protect 
himself  against  them,  and  the  pride  that  is  sometimes  revealed  in 
his  grave  and  lofty  language  might  still  be  confounded  with  the 
evidence  of  a  complacent  conscience. 

He  had  understood,  with  great  practical  sense,  the  necessity  of 
iniposiii<^  on  liimsclf  not  only  general  dutie<?,  but  regular  and  peri- 
odic obligations,  and  of  sotting  apart  tor  ditierent  occupations  cer- 
tain days  of  tlie  week  and  hours  of  the  day.  These  were,  first  and 
daily,  the  secret  council  with  tlie  three  directing  ministers,  Fouquet, 
Lc  Tellicr,  and  Liouiic ;  then,  twice  a  week,  the  council  of  dis- 
patches, in  which  the  chancellor  and  secretaries  of  state  sat  with 
the  three  other  ministers  ;^  the  council  of  finances,  composed  of  the 
superintendent,  two  comptrollers -general,  two  directors,  and  two 

^  "  The  prince,  who  ought  to  preienre  all  the  parts  of  the  auUioritj  united  in 
Umtelf,  could  not  permit  Ito  diimembementiriihoat  rendering  himself  gntttj  of  all 

the  dbordcrs  that  spiing  tfam  It  ...  .  Those  w1  i  q  preach  him  nearest,  first 
Bceinp  his  weakness,  Hvp  aho  the  first  to  wish  to  pn)fi'i  by  if ;  i-ueh  of  these,  neces* 
saril/  liaviug  people  who  serve  »s  ministers  to  his  aviUity,  gives  them  at  the  same 
time  UcenM  to  imitate  him ;  thus,  bj  degites,  oomiition  b  oommttnicafeed  eveiy. 
whore  Tlicre  is  no  goveniDr  who  doos  not  attribute  unjust  ri>;l'ts  to  him- 
self, no  troops  that  do  not  live  dissolutely,  no  nobleman  who  docs  not  tyrannize  over 
the  peasants,  no  reoeirer,  no  assessor,  no  sergeant  who  docs  not  exercise,  in  iiis 
difltriet  {dUroU)  an  insolenoe  so  much  tlie  more  cnminal  as  the  authority  of  khiga 

is  used  to  support  the  injustice  Nevt  rtln  lcsis,  tlie  public  alone  is  the  victim 

of  ali  tliesc  ditTcn  nt  crimes ;  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  and  the  wretched, 
fliat  so  many  people  pretend  to  rear  tiieir  moostroos  ftrtones.  Instead  of  a  single 

king  that  the  people  ought  to  have,  they  have  a  thousand  tyrants  at  oiu-e  " 

—  (Euvres  of  Louis  XIV.  t.  I.;  H^moires  ft  Instructions,  pp.  59,  GO.  The  ]Vvrls  of 
Louis  XIV.,  composed  of  liis  political  and  military  memoirs,  and  his  selected  let* 
ten,  were  published,  In  1806,  in  alx  -rolnmes,  9ro,  by  the  booksellen  Treuttel  ft 
Wfirtz,  with  the  cooperation  of  OMMial  Count  de  Grimoard  and  of  M.  Grouvelle. 
The  original  maBuacripta  had  bean  oonfldedjby  Lonia  XYL,  in  1786,  to  General  de 
GrimoanL 

*  Of  the  three  directing  ministers,  lie  TeDier  alone  was  Seoretary  of  Stale.  TUa 
eouncil  waa  deiigned  te  ardlnaf7  diapatolMt  wltUn  tiie  realm,  and  Ibr  anaweia  to 

petitiooa. 
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intendants ;  sometiines  eAtraordinaiy  councils,  to  wlii<^  were  som- 
moned  the  princes  and  the  great  lords,  tittdar  members  of  that  nn- 
merotis  oonncil  of  the  King,  which  Maaurm  had  wholly  ceased  to 
assemhle  of  kte  jean,  and  which  Lools  XIY*  called  together  again 
fnr  fonn*s  sake,  without  restoring  to  it  any  effective  part  in  affiiirs. 
The  Kmg  moreover  frequently  appeared  in  the  pri\y  or  judicial 
council,'  which,  under  the  presidency  of  the  chancellor,  adjudged 
the  conflicts  dP  jurisdiction  between  the  coorts ;  finallj,  Louis 
reestablished  the  council  of  conscience  fennded  by  his  mother  in 
1643,  under  the  influence  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  then  sujH 
pressed  by  Hasarin :  in  this  the  King  consulted  his  confessor  and 
three  or  foor  prelates  in  regard  to  the  collation  of  benefices  and 
other  ecclesiastical  matters  dependent  on  the  royal  authority. 

Independently  of  th^e  official  labors,  the  King  often  wmrked  with 
each  of  his  three  ministers  in  private,  frequently  consulted,  tSte- 
d-tete^  the  men  most  eminent  for  their  talents  and  services,  e^spc- 
cially  two,  <me  of  drizzling  fame,  tlio  other  still  obscure,  Turenne 
and  Colbert,  and  granted  audience  to  all  comers  with  great  facility; 
he  had  made  it  known,  accordinrj  to  his  own  expression,  that 
whatever  mijzht  be  the  nature  of  tlie  affair,  it  was  necessan'  to  ask 
directly  from  liim  "  what  was  only  a  favor,"  and  he  accorded  to  all 
his  subjects,  without  distinction,  the  liberty  of  addressing  him  both 
orally  and  bv  petition.  Saturday  was  devoted  to  answering  peti- 
tioners. Personal  govermneut,  in  iUct,  was  possible  only  with  this 
system  of  diiect  communication  between  the  monarch  and  private 
individuals.' 

The  first  acts  that  fiiDowed  the  death  of  Mazsrih  gave,  as  it 
were,  the  kej»note  of  the  new  regime,  and  showed  that  the  scale 
of  power  had  been  raised.  The  assembly  of  the  clergy,  then  in 
sessioD  at  Paris,  deferred  a^ooming,  according  to  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  King,  until  the  issue  oif  certain  edicts  which  it  had 
urgently  demanded ;  the  King  gave  it  to  understand  that  nothing 
would  be  obtained  by  such  ways  as  this,  and  the  edicts  were  not 
issued  till  after  the  adjournment.  The  court  of  aids  having 
thwarted  c^rtiun  arrangements  of  the  government,  several  coun- 
cillors were  exiled;  then  the  upper  council,  by  a  decree  of  July 
8th,  enjoined  the  parliaments,  the  great  council,  court  of  exchequer, 
coort  of  aids,  etc.,  to  defer,  on  all  oecasioM,  to  the  authority  of  its 

*  Otherwise  called  the  upper  coaocil :  it  wm  the  ooimdl  <tf  itate. 
■  <Euvn$  tii  Ikttb  XIV.  t  ti  UiMim  tt  iwUmrtfan,  pp*  Jfltaojiw  A 

iKu/ame  (<e  HMIKp^fiOMOBL       A  (M^  CUfac.  JftAoMi^  »  sfr.  t  VI.  pp. 
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decrees.  ITc  nt  oforth  the  pretmium  of  parliament  to  recogmso 
the  vf'iW  of  the  King  only  what  WM  in  the  verified  ordinances  iind 
edicts,''  was  no  longer  for  a  moment  sufifered^  and  the  parliament 
DO  longer  dared  contest  the  snpremacj  of  the  upper  coimd].  An- 
other Terj  important  measure  despoiled  the  military  chie&  of  a 
power  as  dangf  ron8  f<ir  tTie  state  aa  oppressive  to  the  citizens  :  the 
King  deprived  the  governors  of  fortified  towns  of  the  revenues  of 
their  governments,  wliicli  luid  heon  abnrtrloned  to  tlicm  during  tlie 
Fronde,  under  pretext  of  keej)ing  their  places  in  frood  condition, 
and  which  yielded  them  enonnons  incomes  ;  it  suffices,  to  give  an 
idea  of  it,  to  state  that  the  little  to^m  of  Doullens  produced  20,000 
crowns.    Some  governors  made  over  a  milHon  a  year.* 

The  sitnation  of  France  was  not  such  that  demonstrations  of 
firmness  toward  subaltern  bodies  and  authorities,  and  a  few  reme- 
dies for  partial  abuses,  could  suffice  for  governing  worthily.  Louis, 
without  stopping  at  the  external  lustre  with  which  war  and  diplo- 
macy had  sammnded  Fnuice,  cast  a  long  and  firm  glance  irithin 
the  kbgdom,  and  saw  that  this  great  body,  so  imposing  and  so 
robast,  was  nndermined  by  a  malady  that  was  progressively  invad- 
ing the  vital  organs. 

The  symptoms  of  this  malafy  were  evident :  the  pnblic  wealfliy 
becoming  more  and  more  concentrated  in  die  bands  of  the  unpro- 
ductive classes,  threatened  to  become  exfaansted  in  its  sources ;  the 
disoomfiirt  of  the  nseiul  and  prodoctiye  classes  seemed  continually 
to  increase  as  the  social  scale  was  descended ;  on  reaching  the  last 
class  in  rank,  the  first  in  utihty,  the  peasants,  it  was  no  longer  dis- 
comfort that  was  encountered,  but  frightful  misery.  The  impost 
was  raised,  in  1660,  to  about  ninety  millions the  proportumal  part 
of  the  burden  borne  by  those  hable  to  the  villain  tax  was  perpetually 
increasing.  Richelieu  had  formerly  struggled  as  long  as  possible 
against  tlie  thoujiht  of  incrcasuit;  the  villain  taxes ;  lie  had  scvenil 
times  reduced  thorn  in  the  midst  of  the  most  urgent  needs,  and  had 
lallen  back  upon  the  towns  and  wealthy  classes  by  increase  of  sub- 
sidies, loans,  and  individual  taxes ;  he  had,  however,  yielded  to  ne- 
cessity, and,  at  tlie  close  of  his  administration,  the  villain  taxes  and 
accessory  iiujjosts  had  reached  the  amount  of  forty-four  millions. 
The  villain  taxes  still  mcreased  under  Mazarin  in  proportion  as  the 

1  (Euvres  of  Louis  XIV.  1. 1. ;  Mtmoin*  H  Iftftructiont,  pp.  67, 98. 
*  A  little  lew  tban  dmAle  in  the  monajof  tbe  prettnt  dme,  the  silver  muk  1>emg 
twenty -aix  JiTxet,  ten  soui.  The  total  amouitof  llie  leveaue,  at  lonjt  in  appeAiaaoe, 

bad  been  much  liiglicr  during  ccrtnin  years  of  the  war ;  but  it  was  by  means  of 
loans,  anticipatioos,  and  extraordinanf  tranaaction$.  The  taxation  had  never  been 
lii^wr. 
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abUitj  to  pay  than  docrMMd  z  they  had  Veen  Ibvfy-eight  taSBkm 
in  1648;  they  wweitfll  mm  Uuaibity-sixaodft  half  in  1661;^ 
noaunal  figiire»ibr  the  whole  of  this  inm  was  very  fiir  from  entering 
the  coffiera  of  the  reoeiTerstSnd  an  enonnoos  arrearage  accumulated 
from  year  to  year,  in  spite  of  the  barbarous  Tiolenoe  of  the  coUeo- 
tioD,*— prooeentions,  arrests,  imprisonments;  poTerty,  inabUi^  was 
treated  as  a  crime ;  htmdreds  of  peasants  died  of  wretchedness  and 
grief  in  the  depths  of  prisons  where  they  were  crowded,  for  not 
having  been  able  to  pay  the  impost.'  The  poorest  were  first 
attacked,  then  the  tax-^therers  ascended  to  the  less  wretched,  and 
mined  them  in  their  turn,  in  virtue  of  the  terrible  solidarity  in- 
dieted  on  thu  inhabitants  of  parishes ;  cultivation  of  the  soil  lan- 
gnished ;  cattle  disappeared ;  the  high  price  of  grain  indicated  the 
scarcity,  the  insufficiency  of  articles  of  prime  necessily,  and  by  no 
means,  as  has  been  maintained,  the  prosperity  of  commerce  in 
cereals,  a  commerce  that  fluctuated  between  a  limitless  and  im- 
provident liberty  and  abrupt  and  violent  proln'bitions.* 

Commerce  and  manufactures,  without  beino;  quite  reduced  to  a 
like  extremity,  suiliurcd  and  strueH<"d  under  the  restrictions  of  a 
detestable  system  of  taxation.  We  pij>-  hs,  in  regard  to  tlieir  con- 
dition, three  valuable  documents:  fir^t,  the  «;ixth  cliapter  of  the 
second  part  of  Jolin  De  Witt's  Mcm(  ir>,  t  iic  illustrious  Grand  Pen- 
eiouary  of  Holland  ;  second,  the  remonstrances  of  six  bodies  of 
Parisian  merchants  to  the  King  against  a  declaration  of  1654, 
which  incrciLsed  the  import  duties  on  foreign  merchandise ;  third,  a 
memorial  addressed  to  Mazarin  in  1659  on  the  decline  of  tlie  com- 
merce of  Lyons.*  The  remonstrances  of  the  Parisian  merchants 
attest  that  France  carried  on  an  extenrive  commerce  with  foreign 
covnitries,  which,  already  fioorishing  in  the  sixteenth  centoiy,  had 
revived  immediately  after  the  calaauties  of  the  League.^  The 

^  l;'orix>nnais  {Hechtrchea  mr  let  Jinaacm  de  FrancCf  t.  L  p.  278)  mainUiiu  that  tbey 
rMetoC7,l<XI,0001imt;  bttltiwretoeertidnlyMi  «rrorhera.  See  flie  itateiiMiit  of 

1661  in  F.  Joublean,  Etuda  sur  Colbert,  t  I.  p.  16 ;  1866.  As  to  the  yearn  1657  to 
1660,  Teriflcation  is  impoesible;  there  exists  no  account.  To  fnrtv-six  and  a  half 
milliona  most  bo  added  the  viUaiu  t&x  uf  Provence,  the  amount  ot  which  we  do  not 

«  See  the  tidastdto  jtfea  ty  IL  Jloqiw^  JKifciVi    /lailiwf  db  Jfawgwcfe,  t 

p.  148. 

*In  1649,  bad  harvest;  ezpwtatioa  prohibited;  16fi0,  great  dearth;  1661-4, 
temeee;  166ft-7»  reAictioa  of  prioee,  ftHowed  bjr  free  ezportalion;  IttB^  high 
prieci  nc^in :  1659, 1600,  demeai.  See  Fotbomiaiit  Obmnatim*  mmmaqim,  t  IL 

p.  18  <l  leq. ;  12mo. 

*Theet  hat  two  documents  are  fai  Forbooaeii,  BtdmAm  mtt  Im  fimtteu  db  k 

Fnmi»^  %,  I.  pp.  274,  ^1. 

«6eeoar  Tole.  XX.  sad  Z.  See  the  IlMttaMNf  jN«UflW  sf  BfehelM 
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Paiuums  complainei],  that,  tance  liie  eommetieemeiit  of  the  great 
wur,  the  duties  had  been  coiutantlj  increBBing  on  fbneign  merchan- 
dise, and  that  the  merchants  were  no  longer  consulted  in  regard  to 
imports  and  import  duties,  but  only  the  firmers  of  the  reyenue,  who 
valued  merchandise  at  its  selling  price,  without  taking  into  account 
the  expense  of  carnage  and  waste  |  a  geneial  revaluation  was  made 
in  1682,  and  an  increase  of  import  duties  m  1644,  without  any  pro- 
portion, charging  necessary  articles  more  than  those  that  could  he 
dispensed  with ;  the  former  duties  were  quadrupled ;  the  minimum 
was  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  valaCt  and  some  articles  paid  more 
than  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  the  new  duties  of  January,  1654,  again 
added  ten  per  cent,  in  general,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  on  cer- 
tain costly  articles.  This  is  showing  a  desire  to  interdict  us  all 
commerce  with  our  neighbors,*'  say  the  merchants  of  Paris ;  foreign- 
ers would  not  fail  to  retaliate  and  lay  heavy  duties  on  the  raw  mate- 
rials needed  in  our  mannfacture*,  —  fine  wools,  dye-stuff's,  spices, 
su^rs,  soaps,  hides.^  Tlic  tr  a  iry  not  only  burdened  external 
products,  but  tliose  of  tlie  country;  nowhere  were  the  duties  on 
national  as  well  as  on  foreign  products  so  high  as  in  France;  export 
duties  have  destroyed  certain  branches  of  commerce,  for  examj)le, 
the  mauufactui'e  of  cards,  that  supported  at  Rouen  seven  or  eight 
thousand  persons.  The  internal  duties  and  toils,  as  well  royal  as 
municipal  and  pnvate,  everywliere  fettered  circulation.* 

The  memorial  on  Lyons  (l()r)9)  complains,  on  its  side,  of  the 
import  duties  that  burdened  raw  materials:  "before  1620,  a  bale  of 
silk  fi*om  the  Levant  paid  only  16  livres,  18  sous,  4  denien ;  it 
now  pays  112  livres,  5  sous,  8  deniers the  raw  Balks  (j^egei)  of 
Italy  pud  only  18  Uvres,  the  wrought,  26 ;  the  former  now  pay 
118,  the  latter  14&  The  customs  of  Valence  ...  the  ndn  of  the 
commerce  of  our  provinces,  have  increased  in  sudi  a  manner  that 

XX.  §  6;  on  the  proaperity  of  tho  manufactures  of  Rouen  and  Tonn,  about  1610 { 
die  fnt,  for  ooarae  clotfii;  As  Noood,  for  cos^  good*:  tUkt,  velvvti,  doth*  of 

gold.  We  learn  fmm  it  that  Rouen  formerly  carried  nn  with  Morocco  an  extensive 
commerce  in  Uacns  and  cloths.  This  chapter  also  contains  au  account  of  the  com- 
merce of  Fkmnce  with  tiie  ports  of  the  Levant. 

•  It  is  to  be  obsorred  that,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  raw  materials,  recourse  wm 
had  to  foreign  nations  onl^  voliintuilj,  and  in  deflmlt  of  encouraging  national 
gation  and  production. 

•  The  Ftofstani  complain,  for  example,  of  tolb  ezieled  hf  the  mvnieipd  bodlee 
of  Rouen  and  Ljons  on  meroiisiidisc  traveiriiig  their  cities  on  tlie  way  to  Paris. 
They  ctjinplain  also  of  the  increase  of  postage,  as  fiwolling  the  costs  of  trade.  An 
arrangement,  however,  hud  recently  been  made  of  great  use  to  the  adrancement  of 
iatarcovne :  the  penny  post  had  been  ettabtbhed  »t  FWia  in  Ifmy,  1668. 

•  It  must  be  observed  that  tlie  silv^  mark  had  been  raised  from  20  livres,  5  sous, 
i  deniecB  to  26  linee,  10  aoua;  16  Mm  of  1600  wcfe  wocth  nearljr  21  Uriee  of  im. 
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certain  kinds  of  merchandise  pay  even  three  times ;  as  a  natural 
consequence,  less  than  three  thousand  bales  of  silk  now  come  anna- 
aBy  into  our  cmtoat-hoaae  (al  Lyoni>),  whan  tweu^  thoimd 
fbnnerly  came.  The  merdiants  of  Gennany,  Flandeny  Holland, 
En^and,  and  Portugal  no  longer  poxcbaie  anything  ai  Ljons; 
Deoesdtjr  compels  them  to  imitate  the  mannfiustnxe  of  our  stu£&  or 
to  have  recoorae  elaevrhere.^  The  daties  on  <h*ugs  and  spices  have 
increaaed  sixfold,"  This  memorial  also  chaiges  ill-nndentood 
diang^s  in  the  relatioQ  of  the  silTer  mark  to  the  cunency  with 
having  caused  much  money  to  l^ve  the  kingdom. 

The  result  of  these  two  memorials,  the  first  of  which,  written 
fimn  the  commercial  rather  than  from  the  indnstiial  point  of  view, 
must  be  read  with  some  reserve,  is  tliat  the  most  important  inter- 
ests were  delivered  up  as  a  prey  to  a  blind  fiscal  system,  equally 
foreign  to  ideas  of  commerciaL  liber^  and  national  protection. 

In  spite  of  M  many  tnunmels,  and  in  spite  of  the  decay  of  the 
commerce  of  Lyons,  exportation  was  still  considerable ;  John  De 
Witt  fxivcs  the  statistics  of  the  principal  articles  that  were  exported 
to  England  and  Ilollnnd  ;  the  whole  floes  not  amount  to  less  than 
forty  millions  per  annum,  three  fourths  at  lenst  to  Holland,  without 
speaking  of  the  enormous  trafiic  in  salt,  which  five  or  six  hwidred 
vessels,  mostly  Dutch,  came  each  year  to  load  at  La  Rochelle, 
Marans,  Brouagc,  and  the  isles  of  Oleron  and  R6.  The  bdance  of 
commerce  was  annually  iu  favor  of  France  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
miiiions  with  Iloiiand,  of  ten  millions  with  England.' 

These  statistics  at  first  sight  astonish  us  and  seem  an  index  of 

*  Tho  custom-hotiso  nt  Vnlencc  had  raeceeded  that  at  VIenne.  See  our  vol.  X. 
Alwle  of  flUk  comiog  from  Italy,  paid  daties  at  Pont-de-BeauToisin,  oo  passing  firom 
SsTOjr  iato  Vnn»}  It  paid  a  leoood  Oxob  st  Monfltid»  on  going  from  Lyoni  to 
Nantua  to  be  wrou^^  and  a  tbird  time  on  returning  to  Ljons  to  be  manu&ctored. 
A  bale  of  camlet  from  Lille,  wcighinp  232  ponnds,  paid,  in  difliTt-iit  dutic?.  in  order 
to  reach  Lyons,  203  Uvres,  16  sous,  8  deniera,  without  couutict;  the  customs  of 
YalSBOS,  if  it  went  IMlMr,fliidtbe  lib  denim  par  imviid.  ToitoDiiaia,  Adlmftat 
sur  Um  Jinances,  t  I.  pp.  281,  282. 

»  Al^moires  de  J.  Ik  Wilt,  translated  into  French  ;  The  Hague,  1709,  pp.  183-186. 
The  cosUj  stuiTs  from  Tours  and  L^oas  count  six  miUioos;  the  ribbons,  silk 
gi^IoOTU,  battiaa,  taaaaltp  ate,  mamifluitarad at Faria  and  Booan,  two  milliona;  tiio 
•ail-cloth  of  Brittany  rtn;!  NDrmandy,  more  than  five  millions  ;  bed-ftumltore.  more 
than  fire  mUIionsj  the  wiucs  of  Gascony,  Saiotonge,  and  Basse-Loire,  ninemUUona; 
Imadiea,  rinegar,  cider,  more  than  two  millions ;  fruits,  pastels,  soaps,  mora  than 
two  minimis.  France  exported  liardware,  needles,  etc.  There  is  no  question  of 
oarcals.  The  M<*moires  of  J  Im  De  Witt  were  written  in  1681,  and  revised  in  1670. 
Although  he  speaks  of  this  commerce  in  oonnection  with  the  remonstrance  of  tho 
mosdianti  of  Blria,  vhidi  bad  eome  to  tba  knowl^ge  of  tho  Dntoii  govanunenl^ 
the  statistics  whlcblio  gitoaon  pachapa  more  prooia^  appUoaUa  to  a  aomowhat 
later  period. 

VOL.  I.  9 
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proepcrity ;  Imt  tbe  nnpressum  changei  m  propordon  as  we  regard 
them  doaer.  If  Holland  purchased  to  nich  an  amount  from  France, 
it  was  because  she  supplied  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
daBy  all  the  North,  with  French  goods ;  this  was  for  ns  a  benefit 
dearly  bought ;  it  was  at  the  expense  of  our  nayigitton.  Dutch 
shipping  monopoliased  nearly  all  the  tnnspoitation,  not  only  between 
Holland  and  France,  but  between  France  and  other  countries,  and 
the  £ngli£h  took  possession  of  the  little  that  escaped  Holland.  Our 
commerce  with  tlie  Levant,  which,  under  Henri  IV.,  if  we  can 
believe  the  ambassador  Savari  d^  Breves,  employed  more  than  a 
thousand  vessels,^  had  begun  to  decline  under  Louis  XIH.  in  con- 
sequence of  treaties  of  England  and  Holland  witli  Tiu:key,'  and 
especially  in  consequence  of  the  progress  made  by  the  commerce 
of  the  Enixlish  and  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  ;  the  merchandise  of 
Infli;t,  China,  and  Persia,  that  formerly  reached  the  west  hj  Aleppo 
and  Alexandria,  where  tlie  French  received  it  in  order  to  distrib- 
ute it  over  all  Europe,  had  changed  route,  and  now  went  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Cape,  in  ships  of  the  Eno-1ish  and  Dutch 
companies.*  The  decay  was  much  more  profound  under  Mazarin, 
when  French  navigation  in  tlie  Mediterranean  was  no  longer  pro- 
tected against  the  pirates,  as  in  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  by  the  sin- 
cere alliance  and  energetic  will  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  nor,  as  in  tlie 
time  of  Richelieu,  by  a  brilliant  and  active  navy.  French  com- 
merce was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  itself  under  the 
.  flag  of  England,  Holland,  or  Sweden,  to  be  respected  by  the  pirates, 
— a  ccnnmense  whose  flag  in  ftrmer  laifeies  had  protected  all  Chris- 
tian nations  in  the  seas  of  the  Levant  There  was  not  a  French 
merchant,  therefore,  who  possessed  ships  of  anj  importance.* 

The  Butch  had  even  deprived  ns  of  our  coastmg-trade,  and  the 
transportation  between  France  and  her  colonies.  The  cobnisation 
of  the  French  West  Lidies  was  developed  with  as  much  ^dat  and 
energy  as  the  oolonisation  of  Canada  was  slow  and  laborious ;  tropi* 
cal  agriculture  flourished,  population  increased  at  St  Christopher, 
Martinique,  and  Gnadaloupe ;  the  French  had  a  decided  prepon- 
derance in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  began  to  share  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo  with  the  Spaniards;*  but  this  progress  did  not  profit 

'  The  aumber  It  dovbtleM  exaggerated.   See  Awm  wApatdanU  of  Norember 

26, 1843 ;  Des  Rdations  de  la  Fmnct  0960  l^Orimt,  V  M.  Th.  Lavan<fe. 

2  England  liad  obtniiied,  in  1586,  eommorctal  cqualilgr  wUh  SlrROCe  in  tiie  OttotttSD 
empire ;  the  Dutch  had  obtained  the  same  in  1612. 

■  Tutamaa  pa/d»f«e  oflUcbeUeu,  pp.  819-821. 

•  Forbonnais,  Recherches  tur  Us  finances,  t.  I.  p.  283. 

*  We  iiAre  cpokea  (toL  ZL)  of  the  fteeboolen  and  the  oolooijr  of  French  Froles- 
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the  maritime  power  of  France,  The  privileged  com|>Liuy,  invested 
in  16tJ5  with  the  property  of  the  islands,  and  a  munupoly  of  their 
commerce,  liad  deprived,  through  its  ignorant  selfishness,  the 
mother-coantry  of  the  advantages  which  it  should  have  derived 
from  the  colonial  esteUiBlmeiit,  and  thttt  without  any  advttntage  to 
itself  It  Iwd  Yolnntarily  restricted  its  shipping  designed  hr  tnSSc 
hetween  France  and  the  islands,  prewiring  to  sell  a  litde  deariy  to 
amcih  cheaply.  This  ahsord  and  odious  calcolation  had  resulted  in 
the  organisation  of  a  vast  oontraband  trade,  by  which  the  Dutch 
topplied  the  colonies  with  Enropeant  and  Ftanoe  with  ccdonial  com- 
modities: sugar,  tobacco^  indigo,  etc.  Thej  made  £mr  millions  a 
year  on  iVench  sugazst  which  the j  resold  to  France  I  The  com^ 
pany  of  the  islands  was  mined,  and  sold  its  privileges  in  detail  to 
Ihe  governors  of  the  islands  and  other  private  individuals;^  hut 
iSke  maritime  situation  was  not  changed* 

A  single  branch  of  commerce,  very  ancient  with  ns,  sustained 
Itself  a  little  better :  this  was  sea-fisbery ;  fishery  and  the  fur-trade 
were  always  important  in  Xewibundland  and  Canada,  where  com- 
merce, the  reverse  of  the  West  Indies,  {HKlgressed  better  than  colo- 
nization. More  attention  paid  to  converting  and  trafficking 
with  jVew  France  than  to  cultivating  it,  and  too  mimy  monks  and 
not  enough  laborers  had  been  sent  there.  Some  important  set- 
tlements, however,  sprang  up  by  degrees :  ^Montreal  had  been 
founded  in  1641,  bv  Chomedcv  de  Maisonneuve,  in  the  name  of 
the  religious  society  of  Noti'c-JJame  de  Montreal.  This  city,  which 
now  surpasses  Quebec  in  importance,  was  long  to  be  a  rampart  of 
Quebec  against  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois  ;  the  Three  Rivers 

tants  authorized  to  cstihlish  themselves,  by  an  exceptional  tolerance,  in  the  island 
of  Tortugas,  on  the  aomt  of  St.  Domingo  (1641).  In  1654,  the  Spaaiih  retook  the 
tafand  of  TortngM,  hat  tiiey  eonld  aot  deilroy  the  Frendb,  irho  took  refligo  io  tlw 
woods  on  the  coast  of  Hayti;  in  IGfjO,  t!ir  FrfMieh  !n  turn  expelled  the  Si^anish  from 
tbe  island  of  Tortugas,  and  a  governor  wsu  definitivoly  installed  there  in  the  King's 
name,  wfiih  the  ooncnrrence  of  the  freebooters  and  buccanerara.  See  Dutertre.  Hit- 
tobt  dt$  Antilles,  and  Futlier  Charlevoix,  Histoirede  Saint- Domingue,  t  II.  1.  vii.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Fri'iuh  nntl  Ent'lii'h  of  flu  s^er  Antilles  lived  tof^ctlior  toler- 
ably well,  after  having  fought  with  each  other  r«.'X>eatedly,and  made  war  on  the  abo* 
Tiffaies,  fhfttwwDlwnoe  of  C!kribbeeni,ao  diilbentlhNn  the  mUd  and  feeble  {iih«b> 
itants  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  destroyed  by  the  Spenieids.  In  1660,  the  French  and 
•  tlic  Enfilish  treated  with  the  Caribbefins,  and  it  was  agrfed  that  the  islands  of  St> 

Vincent  and  Dominica  should  be  left  to  the  aborigines  under  French  protection. 
f^BU/oinifMlnihdt^  Vtyogw,  t  XY.  p.  640. 

>  Beginning  in  1642,  it  had  sold  to  De  Boisseret  Guadaloupe,  Marie-GaLinte,  and 
Besimde,  and  I^s  Saintes  for  73,000  livres ;  in  1650,  it  sold  to  Duparquet  Marti- 
nique, ht.  Lucia,  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  for  6U,UU0  livres;  in  IGol,  to 
Poind,  81  Chiistopher,  St.  Croix,  St  Bartfaotomeir,  and  TtartogM,  Ibr  120,000 
Hnet. 
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bccanic  a  somewhat  notable  post ;  —  Quebec  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  in  1658.^ 

The  s^nnptoms  of  the  maladj  finmi  whfeh  Fnnoe  was  snlforiiig 
did  not  escape  the  glance  of  ihe  man  who  daimed  to  govern  her. 
Foaqnet  woi^  have  asked  nothing  better  than  the  honor  of  findmg 
a  remedy.  He  had  penetration  and  knowledge  in  all  that  con- 
cerned maritime  trade;  he  had,  of  hite  yean,  confezred  on  this  snb- 
*  ject  with  Mazarin,  who  had  projected  the  establishment  of  a  great 
navigation  company,  and  formed  a  council  of  commerce  of  which 
Colbert  was  a  member.  Opinions  had  been  asked  of  ihe  intend* 
ants  of  provmoes  and  the  principal  merchants  of  important  towns. 
Fonqnet  bad  induced  rich  private  dtizens  to  invest  funds  in  mari- 
time expeditions,  and,  Avitli  interested  aimSf  bat,  after  all,  to  tlie 
profit  of  the  state,  he  had  fitted  out,  on  his  own  account,  vessels  for 
Ne?rfoQndland,  for  the  continent  of  America,  and  for  the  whale- 
fisheiy;  he  had  purchased  the  island  of  St.  Lncia,  one  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  for  39,000  livres,  and  sought  to  possess  himself  of 
the  heritage  of  the  company  founded  in  1642  by  Richelieu,  for  the 
purj)osc  of  establishing  a  colony  at  Maclan;ascar.  Tlie  great  minis- 
ter had  been  struck  by  the  admirable  position  of  the  islarid  of  Male- 
gache,^  between  eastern  Afrira  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  wished 
to  form  a  settlement  there  that  would  secure  to  France  the  com- 
merce of  India.  At\er  tiiu  death  of  Richelieu,  Pronis,  in  1644  or 
164o,  had  built  Fort  Dauphin  on  the  stnitheast  extremity  of  Mada- 
gascar, after  having  taken  possession  of  the  richest  of  the  Mas- 
carene  islands,  to  which  his  successor  gave  tlie  name  of  Bourbon ; 
the  company,  not  wealthy  and  neglected  by  government  during  the 
Fronde,  had  fallen  into  ruin ;  Fort  Dauphin,  however,  rcnmhicd. 
Some  French  adventurers  had  settled  in  Madagascar,  and  many 
mlave  dilefi  had  acknowledged  themselves  tributaries  to  the 
French*  Fonqnet  labored  to  appropriate  this  settlement  to  him- 
self, with  the  design  of  organizing  there  the  commerce  of  the  East 
Indies. 

Two  excellent  measures  for  navigation  were  due  to  Fonqnet:  the 
oiganization'Qf  the  sardine  fishety  at  Belle  Isle  and  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  a  fishery  ihat  opened  to  the  state  a  rich  source  of  reve- 
nue ;  and  the  imposition  of  a  datj  of  fifty  sons  per  ton  on  foralgii 

*  In  1656  the  iMvigator  Bondoii  took  poiMMioii»  In  tts  Mine  of  Fhmoe,  of 
Hudson's  Bay;  the  Eogiishman  Hudion  lyid  perished  in  exploring  it. 

•  The  true  nfime  of  the  island  ;  Madagascar  ia  onlj  the  name  altered  by  'Fnro- 
peans.  See  L'UiUoire  gin&aU  da  VoyagUt  X.  VIIL  p.  652  et  aeq.  1  lacourt,  Uistoirt 
dt  Maiagateart  Buto,  1661.  <Ewm  de  Fimqud  f  Pferte,  leM,  t  V.  pp.  829, 880,  339« 
MO;  t  TLnp»6l9-86L  TheioworkiarethetrislttiddefcncoorinNmiiot. 
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Tends  loaduig  or  ducharging  merdumdise  in  Franoe  (1659),  over 
and  above  the  old  import  and  export  duties  paid  by  all  vessels, 
fiireign  or  national.  Henri  lY .  bad  institated,  and  Bichelien  had 
renewed,  a  light  reciprocity  duty,  of  three  sous  per  ton,  on  the  ships 
of  sodi  foreign  nations  as  imposed  andiorage  duties  on  French 
ships.  Foaqnet  made  anchorage  daty  a  serious  diflferential  duty  in 
&vor  of  Firench  shipping.  The  anger  of  ihe  English,  who  had 
never  ceased  fettering  French  navigation,  in  a  thousand  ways,  in 
their  ports,  regardless  of  treaties,  showed  clearly  that  the  blow  was 
just  Charles  II.  in  renewing^  in  1660,  Cromwell's  Navigation 
Act,  imposed  a  double  duty  (six  shillings  per  ton)  on  French 
vessels  in  ihe  ports  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  the  Dutch  contented 
themselves  with  a  duty  equal  to  the  French  duty.  These  retalilk 
tions  could  not  arrest  the  slow  but  certain  effect  of  a  measure 
destined  to  suppress  the  commercial  intermediums  between  France 
and  otlier  nations.  The  duty  of  fifty  sous  per  ton  was  applied  to 
all  Vf.ssL'ls  of  ioreimi  build,  and  the  crews  of  which  wen-  monj  than 
half  foreign  (March  12, 1661).  This  was  a  happy  imitation  of 
the  Navigation  Act.^ 

In  what  concerned  the  internal  administration,  a  certain  number 
of  ordinances,  useful  to  tlie  public  interests,  had  been  iiisued  within 
a  lew  years ;  we  remark,  in  the  immber,  the  foundation  of  the 
General  Hospital  of  l^iris,  (the  Salpetriere,)  a  house  as  larg^e  as  a 
whole  town,  and  designed  to  bring  under  authority  all  the  mendi- 
cants and  vagrants  of  Paris,  and  to  give  them  a  shelter,  work,  and 
bread  (April,  1656) ;  (Lyons  had  long  had  similar  institntiiHis ;) 
letters-patent  for  the  improvement  of  the  course  of  the  Uaine  and 
its  affluents  (October,  1655) ;  a  regnktion  touching  the  establish- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  silk  hose  (January,  1656)  ;  an  injunc- 
tion to  deposit  a  copy  of  every  new  book  in  the  libiary  the 
Loayre,  '^for  the  service  of  the  King's  person;"'  a  declaration 

Act,  in  L'Hisioire  dt  la  puittance  navale  tie  I'Anglelerrt,  hj  M.  de  Sainte-Croix,  t  I.  p. 
400.  Sec  also  a  conversation  on  commerce  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Tiirenne, 
1662;  ap.  (Euorta  de  Louis  XIV.  U  II.  p.  3d9.  This  dialogue,  which  does  the 
greatMt  honor  to  flw  iateUifuiee  and  kiKMrkdgo  of  Tummo,  ihowo  to  vhat  poini 
Frencli  navigation  waa  fcttcrt'd  in  England  and  Holland  by  all  kinds  of  restric- 
tions and  taxations  outside  of  tr^ties,  whilst  in  France  treaties  were  executed  to 
the  letter.  CromweU's  Navigation  Act,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  in  1651,  interdicted 
all  intermedioiy  narigatioiL  In  the  general  state  of  international  relations,  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  restore  French  navi^fa'inr;  witlt^ut  differential  duties.  On 
this  qo^tion  of  difl'erential  datiee,  see  Adam  Smith,  On  the  Weaith  of  Naliom,  Bk. 

*  This  b  the  origin  of  the  doable  oopj  exacted  by  the  slats ;  the  flnt  copy,  by  an 
ordinaoee  of  Lonis  XHL  was  to  he  depoeited  ''in  the  Kfaig'a  libraxjr,  sening  in 
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stating  that  journeymen  (wmpagiwni)  who  should  esponfle  orphan 
girls  of  the  MiMiricorde^  ^ould  be  received  masters  of  their  trade 
at  Paris  (April  22, 1656) ;  a  prohihitioii  to  establish  religions  com* 
manities,  semJnarieB,  or  fraternities,  wtthoat  the  Eing's  permission 
(June  7«  1659)»  fikOowed  }xj  a  prohibition  to  g^ye,  in  consideration 
of  life-annnities,  any  ready  moneys,  inheritances,  or  miles  to  eodesi* 
astical  commnnitieB  and  other  mortmain  establishments,  save  bosjHh 
tals,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  property  g^ren,  and  8000 
livres'  fine  against  the  contracting  community  (Angost,  1661); 
(the  object  of  this  was  to  protect  at  once  the  interest  the  state 
and  the  interest  of  families;)  finally,  an  important  ordinance  in 
&vor  of  the  communities  (commnnes)  and  villages  of  Champagne, 
Tvliicli  were  authorized  to  resume  possession  of  usages,  property,  and 
forests,  by  them  alienated  during  the  war,  on  condition  of  refiind- 
ing,  within  ton  years,  to  the  purchasers,  the  price  actually  paid  for 
the  alienation  (June,  1659).^ 

The  UK' lit  of  tliese  ameliorations  doubtless  reverted,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  superintendent  of  finances.  Fouquet  also  announced 
the  intention  of  attacking  two  of  tlic  great  evils  of  France, — 
tlie  trammels  on  internal  commerce,  and  the  exaggeration  of  the 
vilbin  taxes.   He  caused  the  tolls  established  on  the  Seine  and  its 

the  uniTcrsit^  of  Farb  for  the  pabUc  u»u."  See  Andaunu  Lois  fran^amtf  L  XVU. 
p.  866.  Several  elher  ordbiaiioei  are  intenatiDg  ai  to  the  bUtory  of  mamen :  in 
May,  1657,  the  eetabluhment  of  eairiagea  to  let  in  FarU;  in  Deoember,  I6fj0,  a 
prohibition  to  carry  in  Paris  flrc-arms,  ^'■t>j''f)'(s,  knives  that  are  put  on  the  end  of 
huDtiog*gun«.  The  ba^iet,  the  name  ul  which  does  not  come  from  Bayonne,  but 
from  the  Spaniah  wotd  ioyMta,  (aheaCh,  case,  sheatii-kiiift,)  was  not  yet  a  weapon 
of  war,  er,  at  least,  was  only  ini-identally  employed  Iqr  tome  chiefs  of  corps.  See 
the  AUmoiret  of  Pui/nci/ur,  j).  012.  The  combination  that  makes  it  so  terrible,  by 
adapting  it  to  the  gun,  so  as  not  to  hinder  tiring,  iiad  not  yet  been  found.  An 
anterior  ordinanoe  bad  already  prohibited  lackeys  from  carrying  awotdi,  tmder 
penalty  of  death  (1655)  ;  pfipcs  and  lackeys  wore  the  scourge  of  Parts,  and  com- 
mitted more  thefts  and  murders  tiian  professiooal  tbteres.  On  all  tbeM  edicta»  eee 
Ancienne*  Lois  /rxutfcUtes,  t.  XVII.  pp.  81S-400. 

1  It  ia  set  IbrUi  la  the  Ktog'a  name,  te  lliie  doeomenl;  Ifaal  ChaBtpagne  baring 

brm  irhnlly  IrrM  wa.sto  by  tlio  war,  it  lia<^  hern  f  r^t  relieved  by  diminisliing  the  snlt- 
tax,  and  striving  to  secure  a  justcr  redistribution  (rf'the  TiLlain  tax ;  since,  in  examin- 
ing attentively  the  state  of  the  proTinoe,  n  concealed  evil  has  been  recognued  which 
hindered  its  reSstabliabment;  namely,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  commnnitiee  and 
villages,  afflictod  hv  the  niisfortuno  of  the  times,  have  Ix-en  induced  to  sell  to  pow- 
wfal  persons,  as  seignors  of  places,  judges,  and  magistrates,  or  the  principal  inhab- 
itmta  of  dtiet^  their  property,  usages,  forests,  and  commons,  witiiout  permission  of 
Hm  fOng  or  jndieial  decree,  and  at  very  moderate  prices ;  "  and  very  often  the  said 
prices  have  amoontcd  to  nntliinp.  although  written  othenriaa,  by  the  violence  of  the 
pttrcbasers,  who  have  forced  the  inhabitants  to  sign."  ....  His  M^esty  resolved 
to  ancoor  tlie  add  paiiabea  and  oommnnitiea,  at  being  reptotd  mmon,  pnti  them  again 
in  ftill  right  and  poaaeation  of  siUd«Mgea,pvoper^««iid  Aveatft,  etc  • «  . .  Aneimm 
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afflosnti  nice  1648  to  lie  xevoiDBd  (December,  1660).  tJnfbrto* 
iMUelj  this  suppramon  xemfeiiied  illiisoij  on  aoooont  of  the  inability 
of  the  8t»te  to  indemnify  the  proprieton  or  pDicfaaaen.  Aa  to  the 
villain  taxes,  Mamrin  had  at  fiist^iyomed  the  pvoeecn  an- 
tiion  of  ^fiJae  repofrts"  drealated  concerning  a  pretended  dimini^ 
lion  of  the  impoels,  on  the  occanon  of  peace;  hnt  it  had  aoon  been 
neceasary  to  yield  to  the  public  cry  and  to  exigenoe ;  in  1660,  a 
decree  in  council  remitted  to  the  people  the  amari  of  the  yean 
1647  to  1656,  to  the  amofont  of  twenty  millions ;  a  sacrifico  not 
▼ery  meritorioos,  for  the  recovery  of  these  arrears  was  quite  impos* 
sible.  Tlie  remiaaum  was  effected  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
officers  of  the  revenue,  who  luul  made  advances  for  which  they  were 
not  indemnified.  Those  habie  iV»r  tlie  villain  taxes  remained  sabject 
to  the  persecutions  of  the  treasury  for  the  suqihis  of  the  arrears.^ 

Fouquet  ])rniii!<;ed  more  decisive  reforms  :  he  thou<rht  of  pro- 
gressively  reduciiiL;  tlio  principal  of  the  villain  tax  ;  he  formed  many 
otlier  projects  :  he  sought  to  dazzle  the  King  and  dazzled  himself. 
Illusions!  llv,  i  uld  brincj  to  the  public  mii>eries  only  feeble  palli- 
atives. The  intLiiuil  evil  tliat  exhausted  France,  the  evil  that 
tlireatened  to  make  all  other  evils  incurable,  was  in  him,  —  was 
himself.  The  essential  evil  was  tlie  financial  system ;  an  evil  that 
ha«l  been  continually  increasing  for  fifty  years.  The  ulcer  opened 
by  the  inept  and  corrupt  govorumcnt  of  Marie  de  Medicis  had 
not  been  cured  under  the  patriotic  reign  of  Richelieu,  although 
the  great  minister  had  merited  no  reproach  in  this  re^ct ;  under 
Haarin  and  Fouquet,  it  had  «ilarged  like  a  bottomless  and  shore- 
less gul£  Whilst  the  expenses  increased^  the  regular  resonrces  had 
not  ceased  to  diminiBh,  partly  by  the  increasing  inabili<7  of  the 
people,  partly  by  alienations  of  tlM  revenue,  which  prorided  &r  the 
present  by  devouring  the  future.  DisastKous  conditionB'  had  ooi^ 
eumed  twen^  millions  of  the  annual  revenue  since  1648,  twelve 
miUions  cf  it  even  smoe  1656^  and  more  than  fimr  and  a  half  mill- 
iona  in  the  single  year  1650,  without  taking  into  account  the  in* 
crease  of  salaries  sold  to  judicial  and  financial  officers,  and  without 
the  extraordinary  trantaeHonSy  which  were  immense,  abyss  within 
abyss!  The  current  expense  of  the  treasufj  had  risen  from  thirty- 
ihiee  and  a  half  millions,  which  was  the  amount  in  16^9,  to  six^ 

^  Bairn,  rrs  de  Fmuput,  t.  Y.  p.  880.  SitteinJImmdh*  d$  l»  Fhme$,  p.  4(^7. 
Cb.  remult,  Mcmoirm,  p.  172. 

*  Th»  flnt  one  guilty  of  ^  diaeradil  whloh  iiiad«  tfis  ooD^tkNU  to  bad,  wti 
neither  Mazjirin  not  Fouquet,  but,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  pwliaiBMil  of  fteii,  whkb 
lud  diiT«o  tbe  govmunmtto  bftakruplqr  in  1618. 
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nuUioiu ;  the  net  product  of  imposto  in  1661  liad  fiJlen  below  lihirly- 
two  jmlfions,^  aUenations  and  treanuy  ciuu^ges  exceeding  fiftj-two 
milUoiu,  besides  a  floating  debt  of  seventy  millioiis  in  scrip. 

Bj  reason  of  having  Eved  by  anticipatioiis,  it  was  becoming  im* 
possible  to  continue  to  anticipate ;  the  public  services  being  on  the 
point  of  stopping  short,  Fouqnet  announced  the  intention  of  reda* 
cing  the  rentetf  provisionally  retrenched  one  fourth  of  those  of  the 
Hdtel  do  Ville,  and  ordered  one  third  of  tlie  revenues  alienated 
within  the  last  six  years  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  notwithstand- 
ing the  conditions  of  alienation^  until  redemption  should  be  effected 
(April,  1661).' 

This  redemption  never  came,  any  more  than  other  serious  re- 
forms ;  the  retrenchment  of  one  third  of  the  reveimes  alienated 
was  not  even  effected.  We  must  look  within  the  administration  of 
finance'^,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  strange  position  of  Fouquet. 
Accoiding  to  the  rules  and  usages,  "  a  superintendent  was  not  an 
accountant,  but  a  director.  He  received  no  funds,  made  no  dis- 
bursements; but  he  gave  orders  for  all  receipts  ami  ail  exj)end!- 
tures.  He  was  not  amenable  to  the  sovereign  courts  (^chambrcs 
dc8  comptes)  instituted  to  examine,  judge,  and  determine  upon  the 
accounts  of  all  in  charge  of  public  funds ;  he  was  responsible  for 
his  management  to  the  King  alone."'  Fouqnet  bad  overthrown 
ihese  rules  through  the  connivance  of  Mazarin  and  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. Mazarin  had  treated  Fouquet,  not  as  a  director,  but 
as  a  broker  commisnoned  to  find  money  at  any  price.  The  bank* 
ruptcy  of  1648  having  annihilated  public  credit,  no  one  was  willing 
to  lend  to  the  state  $  the  &nners  of  the  revenue  lent  to  Fouquet 
on  his  own  guaranty  and  that  of  his  Mends,  and  in  the  hope  of 
immense  profits,  of  which  he  gave  them  a  forecast  and  a  foretaste. 
He  allowed  them  at  first  from  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent,  inter- 
est, the  usurious  excess  of  which  was  paid  by  a  cash  order,  accord- 
ing to  custom;^  then  he  made  over  to  them  as  security^  the 

^  Or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  twentj-three  miUiona ;  for  there  were  still  nine  mill- 
iOM,  out  of  tlwae  thirtjjr^wo,  to  be  ptid  to  tmcum  of  tiie  wwwa»  m  Intereat  <m 

their  advances. 

^  This  retrenchment  of  one  tliird  reduced  the  alienated  revenue  to  sixteen  mill- 
ioos.    See  the  statement  given  by  M.  F.  Joubleau,  t.  I.  pp.  8-10. 

•  Walckenaer,  Mfiwoww  mwmadami^  SHvigiii,  t.  IL  p.  218.  The  great  affldr  of 
Fouquet,  so  obscure,  bo  ill  understood  by  most  historians,  has  been  explained  in  a 
superior  manner  by  the  Baron  Walckenaer.  His  exposition  of  the  mechanism  of 
finances  at  tliis  epoeli  [ibid.  pp.  210-225)  is  a  masterpiece  of  dMmewand  sagacity, 
nnder  the  modest  title  of  M^moins  sur  madame  de  SMgnd^  If.  WelckenMT  liM  giveB 
UB  an  pxcelleiit  history  of  French  society  in  tlie  seventeenth  century. 

*  Because  the  board  of  exchequer  [chaaUin  dts  comjpUt)  only  admitted  legal  inter* 
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principal  bunehet  of  the  pahfie  rmase,  diMfaig  wi&  them,  asso- 
ciating them  in  hk  admmistnrtion,  and  allowing  them  to  take  poa> 
■easbn  of  the  gonetal  fevenne-fiama  on  eoodttions  rninoiiB  to  the 
treasmy ;  ao  that  they  became,  after  his  example,  lenders  in  their 
own  name,  and  borrowers  in  the  name  of  the  state,  negotiating 
irith  themselTefl,  and  paying  themselTeB  with  their  own  hands. 
Nor  was  this  enough :  the  &iandeni  fonnd  means  of  abstraeting 
fiom  the  state  the  greater  pert  of  these  loans  already  pnrehased  so 
dearly.  They  stipalated,  as  a  eondition  of  their  loans,  that  the 
treesnry  notes  in  theur  possession  should  he  immediately  liquidated. 
These  notes  were  orders  on  each  or  such  a  special  fimd,  deliyered 
by  the  paymastet^^^eral,  under  the  requisition  of  the  superintend- 
ent, to  the  creditors  of  the  state,  that  could  not  be  paid  in  cash. 
The  amount  of  these  was  enormous,  and  the  real  value  very  un- 
equal, according  to  the  nature  of  the  funds  on  which  the  notes  were 
hypothecated;  some  of  these  funds  being  less  burdened,  others  being 
nimed  or  consumed  for  a  long  time  to  come  by  anticipation.  The 
superintendent  acted  in  this  respect  according  to  his  own  will, 
giving  to  his  friends  and  associates  good  notr-=5  to  other  creditors  bad 
ones,  wliich  were  rcnssigned  from  year  to  year,  and  tiiuilly  were  no 
lon2:or  reassigned  at  all.  Tliere  was,  especially,  a  large  ninnber  of 
them  that  dated  back  to  the  bankruptcy  of  1648,  and  were  wholly 
discredited.  The  financiers  knew  well  how  to  restore  their  value  : 
thev  stipulated,  as  it  has  been  said,  as  a  condition  of  loans,  that  the 
trt  ;i  ur\  notes  which  they  presented  should  be  instantly  reassigned 
by  cash  orders  ;  they  bought  up  the  old  notes  in  a  body  at  ten  per 
cent,  and  under,  and  reimbursed  themselves  at  par,  thus  taking 
back  the  money  with  one  hand  which  they  had  lent  the  state  with 
the  other. 

These  aheminahle  malversatiens  enconntered  no  kind  of  obstacle; 
they  absolutely  escaped  the  conrt  of  exchequer,  this  court  being 
cognizant  of  cash  orders  or  receipts  only  through  the  regbters  of 
the  public  treasurer,  which  announced  only  the  date  and  the  fiinds 
on  which  these  were  assigned,  not  the  object  or  motive.  In  truth, 
the  royal  government  had  prescribed  the  keeping  of  a  secret  reps- 
ter  on  which  were  to  be  precisely  recorded,  day  by  day,  these 
same  motives,  these  same  origins  of  cash  orders,  that  were  with- 
dmwn  from  the  verificatioin  of  the  court  of  exchequer ;  but  thu 
register,  designed  to  control  the  snperintendency,  and  kept  by  a 
person  independent  of  the  superintendent,  Fouquet  had  annulled 

Mi  Tbera  were  18.T0(M)00  litMt  fif  thb  mcsm  tat  Ow  single  year  1666.  8m 
CEutres  </e  I^AigiMf,  t  Y.  p.  M;  «aitiOII  of  1606. 
VOL.  L  6 
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}jy  making  himself  neeivar  waA  imiTeml  paymaster,  as  well  as 
oomptroIW,  and  by  confinuidmg  his  individiul  acconntabflity  with 
that  of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  the  intennedtary  position  which 
he  had  taken,  with  Maaarin's  consent,  between  the  state  and  lend- 
en.  **  The  treasniy  being  kept  at  home,*'  that  is,  all  money  pass* 
ing  through  iiis  co^rs,  the  pablie  treamxers,  also  his  rdati?es  or 
iriends,^  were  no  longer  but  his  book-keepers,  and  kept  their 
aoconnts,  by  agreement  with  him,  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  render 
all  verification  impossible.  The  secret  re^ster  of  funds  had  ftllen 
into  complete  deauetode.  The  traffic  in  treasory  notes  eren  wat- 
pasaed  the  enormous  scandals  of  which  we  have  spoken  aboTe ;  it 
was  possible  to  reassign  them  from  one  annual  statement  to  another 
only  by  disguising  them  under  suppositions  of  imaginaiy  ezpendi- 
tnies  and  receipts ;  these  fictions  no  longer  served  merely  to  mask 
usurious  interest  or  anticipations  ;  they  finally  caused  purely  fictt- 
tioua  credits  to  be  paid  by  the  state  to  the  farmers  of  the  revenue. 
The  disorder  had  become  so  inextricable  that  Fouquet  himself  no 
longer  knew  what  lie  owed,  or  what  was  owing  to  him,  by  several 
millions,  and  becnine  h^t  in  an  ocean  of  cash  orders:- — tlicv  had 
been  issued  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
in  four  years.^  .... 

Whilst  B'ouqnet  was  jflun^nng  the  state  deeper  into  ruin,  there 
was  an  ere  that  indigriantly  followed  all  liis  movement.-*,  and  ])ene- 
trated  after  him  into  the  darkest  caverns  of  finance  ;  there  was  a 
powerful  intellect  that  Lent  all  the  springs  of  an  iron  will  for  his 
ruin,  and  meditated  in  silence  how  to  re]»air,  not  only  the  ills  that 
he  had  caused  or  a<:gravated,  but  all  the  ills  tliat  fifty  years  of 
financial  disorders  had  inflicted  upon  France.  Louis  XIV.  saw  the 
evil ;  Colbert  prepared  the  means  for  curing  it. 

The  fhtnie  organiser  of  France,  the  man  who  was  to  leaKze 
within  the  kingdcnn  the  thought  which  Richelieu  had  made  triumph 
without,  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  had  sprung  from  a  very  humble 
origin.  Of  the  three  great  ministers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  first,  Sulli,  had  belonged  to  the  high  nobility;  the  second, 

t  There  should  hare  been  tmt  OM  pftJalisle^felMl«l ;  tiMM  wtre  OiM  who 

fervol  in  turn  a  rcnr  each. 

•  (Eucnt  de  Louis  XIV.  L  I.;  M^moira  et  InstructumSf  pp.  109,  110.  Colbert, 
Mimmtm  mtt  let  affimt$  de  Jinaneet  de  F\rtuteefmt  ttrmr  h  fiittamt  tint  pobliahed  In 
full  by  M.  F.  Joubleau;  £tude»  sur  C&P-^-rt,  t.  II.  pp.  266-842.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant document.  (Fnvrts  de  Fouqtut,  t.  V.  pp.  106,  810,  889.  ifffmoira  de  Gourvill*, 
p.  624.  Forbonnais,  Heckerches  sur  U$  ,finances,  1 1,  p.  268.  Fcllisson,  Ditcours  pawr 
fbN9iM(.  WakkMM&ylBccft.  F.  GUmcnl^  flSitonv  dSt  CUhrt;  praoMtod  bj  an  eiM^ 
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Richelieu,  to  the  middle  class ;  the  tliird,  Colbert,  sprang  from  the 
conntint^-rooms  of  tliu  bonrgeoisie.  lie  was  born  at  Rheims,  Au- 
gust 22,  1619,  of  a  commercial  family.^  He  received  only  the 
elementarj  educatioii  which  was  given  to  the  bods  of  merchants,' 
and  was  sent,  in  Iiis  eailiest  youth,  to  Paib  and  Lyons  to  leam 
commerce ;  He  soon  quitted  this  pvoloBnon,  wlii^  left  in  bis  mind, 
ripening  early,  a  rich  deposit  of  observations  and  recollections.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  passed  fhim  tbe  office  of  a  notary  to  that  of  an 
attorney,  then  entered  tbe  office  of  a  treasurer  of  casual  duties,' 
thus  by  turns  occupied  with  mercbanta,  lawyers,  and  finanders, 
and  beginning  bis  experience  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  a  condition 
so  &Yomble  for  well  underatanding  the  real  state  of  tocaeitf. 
Finally  presented  to  Le  Tellier,  allied  with  bis  ftmily,  he  was 
greatly  liked  by  this  minister,  fitted  to  appredate  men  of  order  and 
labor,  and  was  introduced  by  Le  Tellier  to  Mazarin.  As  early  as 
1649,  Le  Tellier  had  him  appointed  councillor  of  state,  which  aided 
him  to  make,  about  1650,  a  rich  marriage.  Hiere  was,  however, 
little  sympathy  at  first  between  him  and  Mazarin,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Le  Tellier,  June,  1650,  Colbert  expresses  himself  very  rudely  in 
rer^rd  to  the  Cardinal,  for  whom  he  had,  he  said,  **no  esteem."* 
These  two  men,  in  fact,  exhibited  a  singidar  opposition  of  nature. 
What  a  contrast  between  tlie  type  of  MasKirin,  elegant  without 
nobleness,  gentle  without  goodness,  marked  especially  with  the 
stamp  of  cunning  and  subtlety,  —  and  the  strongly  marked,  austere, 
and  hard  features,  the  popular  and  somewliat  rough  manners,  of 
Celbert,  whs,  bem,  thus  te  s^eak,  a  grown-up  man,  without  child- 

^  The  M/moir«$  $w  la  Trotfens  c^febrei,  by  Grosley,  contain  interesting  documentp 
on  tliis  Bubjecl.  Thf  tm-at  uncle  of  Co! hcrt,  Odart  Colbert,  a  rich  merchant  of 
Troyes,  carried  on  in  ±rance  and  Italy  a  large  trade  in  woolien*,  bolttng-cioth, 
liiienf,  tilkt,  even  wlnca  and  gtaiiL  The  giandfliliMr,  then  tiie  fnuadmoiher  and 
father  of  Colbert,  lew  fkroreil  hy  fortune  than  their  brother  and  uncle  of  Troves, 
ivere  associated  partially  in  his  operations.  Subsequently,  this  family,  following 
the  custom  of  the  bourgeois  who  purchased  flefii  and  abimdoned  merchandise  for 
ottoM,  set  up  pretensions  to  nobili^,  on  die  groimd  thai  two  of  their  ancestor^  % 
ccntur>'  before,  had  been  mndo  cq-jorries.  As  to  the  pretended  descent  from  a 
Scotch  cavalier  established  at  lilieiius  in  the  fourteenth  century,  we  do  not  find 
Oat  it  had  any  support  before  tbe  nlntotry  of  Cblhert,  who,  moveoTer,  held  rerj 
cheaply,  as  a  prirate  individual,  all  tiiete  vanities.  Sec  L^.*  (Envm  inidit  '  P. -J. 
Grodry,  de  Troyet,  1. 1,  art.  Colbert  j  P.  Q^ment,  Siaioin  dk  Oilbut,  pp»  76-78  i  and 
Piece*  juiii/icaiivet,  pp.  4&4-6d9. 

*  He  lenved  Latin  when  fifty  years  old,  while  a  minister ;  he  employed  in  this 
study  the  time  occupied  in  his  drives,  and  kept  a  professor  in  his  carriage. 

'  Treasurer  of  dutio?  paid  the  King  to  obtain  offices  fallincr  or  romainin?  to  the 
exchequer,  in  order  to  acquire  a  mastership  or  be  adtoitted  to  practise  any  proies* 
iion  whatever. 
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Hood  and  joutb,  had  nerer  liad  tune  to  learn  the  elegances  of  Ufe^ 
$coj  more  than  be  Had  known  its  pleasnm  I  It  suffices  to  compare 
the  keen,  fitwrnng,  and  skeptical  eye  of  the  Italian  prelate  with  the 
proad  look  that  darted  from  beneath  the  thick,  dark  eyebrows  of 
the  bonrgeoisofRheims.  Colbert  was  of  the  race  of  the  lion,  and 
not  of  that  of  the  fiiz.  Tet  that  tateno|^tory  look,  which,  as  we 
contemplate  the  fine  portrait  engraved  by  Nanteuil,^  seems  to  wish 
to  scrutinize  your  thought  to  the  depth  of  your  heart,  only  intim- 
idates at  first  sight ;  we  soon  feel  in  it,  instead  of  the  external  gen* 
tleness  of  Mazarin,  that  springs  from  indifibrence  and  fiuality  of 
manners,  an  inward  and  sinceve  goodness,  emanating  from  the 
depths  of  the  soul. 

Mazarin  and  Colbert  differed  no  les«5  in  intellect  than  in  charac- 
ter: the  mind  of  the  Cardinal  was  ready,  supple,  and  brilliant ;  the 
comprpbf*nsion  of  Colbert  was  somewhat  slow,  and  seized  only  with 
effort,  ljut  «!eized  invincibly  eveiythinf;  it  laid  hold  upon  ;  nature 
madf  him  purchase  every  advance  at  the  price  of  an  obstinate 
Btru<j;glc,  but  she  had  compensated  him  by  (riviiicr  ]uni  the  instru- 
ment of  an  always  certain  victory;  this  wa.«5  a  j  owor  of  attention 
and  will  that  appeared  in  the  same  degree  in  only  one  man  of  the 
tiiiie,  Louis  XiV. ;  —  it  was  a  perseverance  fitted  to  wear  a  rock 
drop  by  drop. 

The  mutual  feelings  of  Colbert  and  ^lazarin  changed.  Colbert, 
without  ceasing  to  have  in  his  mind  an  ideal  of  a  statesman  very 
diflerent  from  Maaurin,  appreciated  the  rare  talents  of  the  Caidi* 
nal,  and  the  need  that  France  had  of  him ;  Mazarin,  on  his  ude, 
esteemed  in  others  the  vntoes  that  he  had  not  himself,  when  they 
csoidd  senre  him ;  he  gave  by  degrees  his  entire  confidence  to  the 
proteg6  of  Le  Tellier.  After  having  experienced  the  rectitude 
and  great  sense  of  Colbert,  during  the  critical  period  of  1651  and 
1052,  he  took  him  fi>r  intendant,  put  him  in  charge  of  aU  his  private 
business,  and  employed  him  m  many  public  affidrs.  The  probi^ 
of  Colbert,  as  formerly  that  of  Sulli,  did  not  imply  contempt  of 
riches,  which  have  their  value,  at  least  as  a  means  of  action,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  statesman*  The  intendant  of  Mazarin  profited  by  his 
^  position,  honorably  moreover,  for  himself  and  nimily.  He  hence- 
forth showed  entire  devotion  to  his  patron,  and  resigned  himself  to 
live  among  disorders  that  he  could  not  hinder,  and  contact  with 
which  coold  but  leave  some  stain,  at  which,  however,  he  sometimes 

1  Kanteuil  has  evidently  softened  a  little  too  much  ths  rOO^  ibatUNS  o(  Collwrt; 
Giiaidoa  alM^  ia  the  buai  ttiat  k  at  VecMiUM. 
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fiedy  enough  ezpieiaed  hk  legret.^  Yet  if  he  hare  with  the 
deprodatioDB  of  Mazarin  as  aa  ineyitaUe  evfl,  he  ccmld  not  equally 
resign  himaelf  to  thoee  of  Fonqnet,  wbo»  in  his  judgment,  was  not, 
like  the  Cardinal,  necesmy  to  Fhmce,  and  who  tended  to  transibiin 
a  paaabg  malady  into  an  mganic  and  incnrahle  lesion.  He  had  kept 
his  eye  upon  Fonqoet  ever  since  his  entrance  into  public  aflaiis. 
He  At  first  endeavored  to  act  amicably  towards  him,  as  &r  as  the 
inequality  of  their  position  allowed ;  then,  judging  him  inconigiUe, 
he  began  to  wage  war  on  him  vrith  the  CSaidinal. 

The  embarrassment  of  Mazarin  was  great ;  the  Caixlinal  felt  that 
the  state  was  being  ruined,  and  would  have  gladly  arrested  the 
plagne,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  strike  his  accomplice  without 
tt^ostng  himself  to  shameful  recriminations,  and  did  not  wish  to 
renounce  his  own  habits.  At  the  moment  of  Servi^'s  deatli,  the 
nominal  collea<xue  of  Foiiquet  in  the  superintendence,  Mazarin 
hesitated  much  ;  tlieii,  instead  of  imposinj^r  on  Fouquet  a  surveillant 
in  the  person  of  a  new  colleague,  he  rnnsed  the  full  and  (  iitire 
possession  of  the  superintend  en  cy  to  be  granted  to  hitn  hy  tlie  King, 
(February  21, 1659,)  and  adjourned  all  reform  till  the  pi  ace.  The 
disorders  this  year,  liowever,  were  greater  than  they  had  ever  been: 
the  1st  of  October,  it>59,  as  the  negotiations  with  Spain  drew  to  a 
close  at  St.  Jean-de-Luz,  Colbert  decided  to  send  from  Paris  to 
the  Cardinal  a  memorial  un  the  recstabHshment  of  the  finances : 
he  proposed  at  unco  to  punish  tlie  jiasi  and  organisse  the  future ; 
be  desired  tliat  a  court  of  justice  should  be  instituted,  composed  of 
members  of  all  the  parliaments,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
fiumers  of  the  revenue,  and  making  them  restore  their  illicit  gains ; 
and  he  developed  a  simple,  snbstantial,  and  Inminons  plan  of  refimn.' 
This  paper  was  to  he  for  Colbert  what  the  famous  discourse  to  the 
States-General  in  1614  had  been  fat  Bichelien* — the  programxno 
of  the  future  minister. 

Fonqnet,  already  distmsting  the  Cardinal's  intentions,  had  agents 
everywhere  on  the  watch;  the  postmaster-general,  who  had  sold 
himself  to  him,  intercepted  the  despatch,  and  oommonicatad  it  to 
him  before  letting  it  proceed  to  its  destination.  Fouquet,  terrified, 
consulted  an  intriguer,  Gourville,  whose  veiy  curious  Memoirs  we 
possess.   Gourville  adroitly  intervened  with  hfazarin,  and,  on  the 

I  Seo  the  letter  nf  rolbert  to  Mazarin.  Jane  8, 1657,  on  t>if»  ppoeukitkHiS  of  ths 
Cardinal  in  supplies,  cited  bj  M.  P.  Clement,  Hiatoirt  dt  Colbert,  p.  91. 

*  I(  %rM  OR  Uf  retnni  tnm  a  diplomatio  mlnioo  to  Italy,  that  Oolberl  took  lUs 
aCipb  Mazarin  had  oommissi* nrd  him  to  engagt  the  Pope  and  the  Itdkii  ininoM 
lomooar  VcaiMSiyosltiwIuik.  ColbnttaooesdsdMlf  stToiln. 
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oocasioii  of  reports,  which,  he  said,  were  eu'culated  in  regard  to  the 
impending  diagnuse  of  Fouqnet,  represented  to  the  Cudinsl,  that,  to 
overthrow  the  superintendent  and  prosecute  business-men,  at  the 
moment  when  much  ready  money  was  about  to  be  required  for  the 
King*s  marrincre,  was  to  provoke  a  financial  cnsb  that  would  close 
all  purses.^  Mazarin,  after  having  inclined  for  a  moment  to  refonn, 
yielded  to  tlic  observations  of  Gonnalle,  and  even  wished  to  recon- 
cile Colbert  with  Fouquet.  The  latter,  liowover,  was  by  no  means 
reassured,  and,  thinking  that  Mazarin  had  oiil\-  postponed  hU  de- 
struction, j>!anncd  the  rashest  projects  of  resistance.  A  multitude 
of  hi(^di  personages,  at  court,  in  the  law,  and  in  the  army,  owed  to^ 
lihn  the  obtainment  or  the  cost  of  their  places ;  he  had  neglected 
nothing  to  surround  the  King,  the  queen-mother,  and  the  prime 
minister  with  his  creatures  and  his  spies.  If  all  the  people  who 
had  received  his  inuney  had  given  him  their  devotion  in  exchange, 
he  would,  in  fact,  have  had  a  formidable  party,  lie  imagined  him- 
self able  to  renew  the  Fronde  ;  he  counted  on  several  governors  of 
fortified  towns ;  he  had  purchased  BeUe-Isle,  on  his  own  account, 
from  the  house  of  Rets,  and  he  fi>rtified  this  important  maritime 
portion,  to  give  himself  a  place  of  secoritj,  Thos  passed  away 
the  year  1660.  Mazarin  died ;  Foaqnet  thought  himself  saved. 

It  was  quite  the  oontraiy  1  Mazarin  had  had  no  design  of  de< 
stroking  hhn.  This  minister,  in  dying,  although  he  had  revealed 
to  the  King  ihe  principal  abuses,  hs4  connselled  Lonis  XIV.,  as  we 
have  already  said,  to  emplciy  both  Foaqnet  and  Colbert, — con- 
trolling the  fiiimer  by  the  latter.  To  the  one,  thought  Mazarin, 
might  be  preserved  the  active  duties ;  to  the  other,  it  is  true, 
should  be  given  all  the  confidence*  We  are  assured  that  the  last 
words  of  Mazarin  to  Louis  were :  Sire,  I  owe  eveiything  to 
you;  bat  I  pay  my  debt  to  your  Miyesty  by  giving  you  Colbert."^ 
It  was  in  &ct  by  this  magnificent  legacy  that  the  successor  of 
KicheHen,  so  worthily  transmitting  the  heritage  which  he  had 
liimself  received  from  the  great  Armand,  crowned  his  serrices  and 
merited  pardon  for  his  misdeeds  from  posterity. 

In  spite  of  too  well-founded  prejudices,'  the  King  at  first  wished 

^  H^iaoiret  de  GourviJie,  p.  525  el  leq. 
*  MOHoirm  d$  Ckom,  p.  670. 

"  A  scandalous  scene,  that  took  j^nrt;^  in  tlie  antc-chamb<?r  of  MAznrin,  nx  weekt 
before  Uie  death  of  this  minister,  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  King,  and  added 
to  the  el!^  of  Uie  Cardinal's  rerelatioDS.  The  superintendent  and  his  brother,  the 
Abbtf,  getting  into  a  quarrel,  the  Abbtf  called  the  superintendent  a  thief,  and 
reproached  him  publicly  fnr  the  heary  expenses  of  his  buiMings.  table,  pligrand 
uustrestes.   Goi  PaUn^  LeUrts,  t.  II.  p.  195  j  M€moiru  dt  Qioiti,  p.  680. 
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to  foUow  tlie  CSardtnal's  adTioe ;  he  iras  not  even  eontented  with 
leaving  Fouqnet  in  the  mperintendancy ;  he  calied  him,  m  ira 
have  aeen^  to  the  Mcret  oonndl  to  which  hnt  three  of  the  ministen 
had  the  entrance.  Only,  he  fiwhade  him  to  do  anythmg  in  the 
finances  without  its  heing  registered  in  a  hook  that  was  to  remain 
to  him."  This  was  the  old  r^^uter  <if  eA«  fmdM  which  Loois  re- 
estabfiBhed;  he  confided  it  to  Cdhert,  whom  lie  directed,  moire- 
orer,  to  make  a  condensed  ahstiact  of  Ihis  register^  wherein 
he  conld  ^  any  moment  see  at  a  glance  the  state  of  the  funds  and 
of  the  expenses  incurred  or  to  Le  incnired."^  Colbert,  gratified 
with  the  office  of  intendant  of  finances,  entered  in  this  capadt^ 
the  conncil  of  finances,  hitherto  purely  nominal  and  at  the  discre- 
tion of  Fouquet.^  The  King  declared  to  the  superintendent  that 
he  wished  to  understand  the  finances,  and  conjured  him  to  conceal 
nothing  firom  him  in  this  respect,  assuring  him  that  the  past  was 
passed  and  forgotten,"  prrmded  he  were  sincere  in  the  fiiture. 
Fouquet  confessed  some  former  disorders,  protested  his  sincerity, 
and,  from  the  next  day,  began  to  present  statements  to  the  Kin  sr.  in 
which  the  expenditures  were  exa^'<:;erated  and  the  receipts  iliiiiin- 
ished.  He  fancied  that  no  one  would  be  capable  of  controverting 
his  assertions,  or  of  seemg  clearly  in  the  cliaos  which  he  had  made 
around  him.  He  had  not  taken  into  account  the  genius  and  science 
of  Colbert.  Cslbert,  every  evening,  overturned  the  figures  that 
Fouquet  had  construe Lcil  in  the  niornin<;,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
Kincr  the  falsehoods  of  tlie  superintendent.  Tlie  most  enlightened 
of  Fouquet's  confidants,  especially  Pellisson,  a  brilhant  littSrateury 
whom  he  had  made  his  head-derk,  and  Gourville,  a  witty  and 
nnscrapuloQS  adventurer,  whose  fiirtanes  he  had  aided,  pohited 
out  to  him  the  peril,  showed  him  again  and  agam  that  times  were 
changed,  that  he  most  stop  at  whatever  cost.  But  how  stop?—- 
xenoimce  this  snitan-like*  existence;  cease  to  hold  the  court  and 
the  dtyin  his  pay;  torn  agunst  those  partisans,  those  hnsiness-men, 
who  were  at  once  his  firiends  and  accomplices,  who  had  done  noth- 
ing hnt  with  his  consent  and  fiir  his  profit  as  ihetr  own?  Fonqnet 

i  tBmn»d$Z0MbXtV.t.l.;  Jftinofwi  d /mftnidfewt,  pp.  84-26. 

*  M^inoirts  (If  Choigt,  p  57^ 

'  It  is  to  Fou^oet  ttuu  aUiuioa  is  outdo  io  the  following  well-known  reno  of 
Boileau:—  j^gteimtolMdMl  tnnmkdi 

Women  of  the  highest  uobUity  went  accretl/  "  to  keep  him  co[upan>'  at  an  ex- 
tnvagiat  pries,*'  In  hit  voUipCiioiis  xvtreat  of  St  Htadtf.  iMMww  ik  Ohoid,  p. 
678. 
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neitlier  would  nor  oouM  do  H.  He  braished  i3b»  anlgect  irom  bit 
thought,  and  persisted  in  the  idea  that  the  King  would  he  discour- 
aged with  these  arid  oocapadons,— that  the  field  would  be  finallj 
left  free  to  htm. 

The  King  had  abeady  dedded  on  his  destniction  I  Lonis,  ae> 
cording  to  Us  own  testimonj,  thought  at  first  ool j  of  removing  the 
superintendent;  but  he  soon  reflected  tbat  soambitioas,  presumptu- 
ous and  bold  a  man,  armed  with  so  many  means  of  injuring,  would 
not  accept  disgrace  with  tranquillity,  would  take  advantage  of  state 
secrets  to  revenge  bimaelf,  and  would  strive  to  fiiment  troubles,  to 
obstruct  in  every  way  the  course  of  the  government.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  Fronde  warmly  preoccupied  Lonis  XIV.  Colbert, 
and  Le  Tellier,  a  personal  enemy  of  the  superintendent,  did  not 
contribute  to  dispose  the  King  to  indulgence.  Tlie  third  of  the 
directing  ministers,  Linnne,  connected  with  Fouquet  by  conformity 
of  tastes  and  pecuniary  interests,  was  not  Admitted  tn  the  confi- 
dence of  the  King's  projects.  The  arrest  and  trial  of  Jb  ouquet  were 
determined  npon  in  May,  1661,^ 

This  design,  however,  could  not  be  immediately  realized  without 
exposure  to  the  L^ravcst  embarrassments.  Before  entering  upon 
a  financial  revolution,  it  was  necessary  that  the  most  urgent  needs 
sliould  be  provided  for  by  payments  of  funds  that  Fouquet  alone 
was  in  a  position  to  procure  ;^  moreover,  the  trial  of  Fouquet  involv- 
ing the  rupture  of  all  leases  and  agreements  concluded  by  this  min- 
ister, it  was  necessary  to  be  able  instantly  to  reestablish  the  public 
revenues,  and  the  summer  was  the  moet  advantageous  season  for 
this  kind  of  business.  The  catastrc^he  was  thorefi>re  adjourned 
till  the  moutii  of  Septnuber. 

Louis  XIV.  imposed  on  himself  during  fiiur  months,  a  con- 
straint that  be  knew  how  to  disguise  with  marvellous  skill,  however 
poinfbl  it  was  to  his  Imperious  nature.  He  possessed  in  the  high- 
est degree  the  art  of  dissunulating  without  lying:  a  kingly  art, 
which  is  scarcely  piacticable  but  for  the  man  who  interrogates  and 
is  not  inteiTOgated.  Falsehood  was  incompatible  with  his  haughty 
dignity,  and  with  the  respect  which  he  had  fiir  himself.  The  secret, 
confined  to  four  or  five  persons,  was  vnSi  kept.  Louis,  although 
he  did  not  consult  his  mother  in  regard  to  ordinary  afiairs,  thought 

^  Cdbert,  M(£moim  sur  leiJinaactM,  ap.  F.  JouhleMi,  t  IL  p,  293.  (Ewrzt  d«  LouU 
Zf  F.  t  L ;  JftSnovw  tt  Itutruciimt,  p.  ICS.  Mfmeirm  th  Chaim,  p.  580. 

*  Vouquet  affinnt  Uiat,  from  March  to  September,  1661,  he  borrowet],  «m  iUf  OMH 
MtlM^tvailgrmttlioiitlbrtlMKiiic.  {Ewrw    AC  ^Mgwt,  t  V.  p.  96. 
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iw  ought  not  to  take  to  ia^ortaat  a  step  witlKNit  aefnainting  hm 

Bemota  procantioiiB  wm  taken  ta  disann  Fonqnet.  His  office 
of  attorney -general  fleetned  him  the  privilege  of  being  judged 
only  by  the  {larliament,  in  fall  aasembly ;  the  ^ng  did  not  confide, 
for  good  reaaoo,  in  ihe  jnitice  of  the  paxUament;  Foiupiet  iras 
adroitly  led  to  sell  bis  office.  He  was  indooed,  it  is  said,  to  pot 
off  his  gown  in  the  hope  of  the  blue  ribbon,  which  the  King  was 
no  longer  willing  to  confer  on  lawyers.  Ho  expected,  moreover, 
to  be  made  cliancellor  on  the  death  of  the  aged  Siguier.  Out  of 
the  1,400,000  firancs,  which  he  received  for  his  t^ce,  he  offered 
a  million  as  a  pore  gift  to  the  King,  who  had  expressed  to  him  a 
desire  to  have  ready  money.  He  thus  prepared  the  instruments 
of  his  own  destruction.  It  was  feared  ^at  at  the  moment  of  his 
arrest,  his  friends  might  attempt  to  fortify  themselves  in  Belle-Isle, 
and  agitato  Brittnny  and  Normandy,  where  old  malcontents  were 
lurkinjx  ;  a  ioiirncv  into  Ilrittanv  was  arranged  for  the  month  of 
September,  under  tlic  j  retext  of  holdiiii;  the  States  Provincial  at 
Nante*?,  and  oLtainirig  iium  the  Bretons  a  larger  gratuity  I  v  the 
presence  ot  the  King ;  the  JhLiog  ia  this  way  was  to  be  in  a  position 
to  restrain  the  West. 

The  mad  confidence  of  Fouquet  seemed  to  increase  in  pr<)|ior- 
"tion  as  everytliing  was  combined  to  make  his  destruction  more 
certain.  Passion  was  in  harnmny  with  reasons  of  state  against 
him.  He  had  wounded  the  King,  not  only  in  liis  dignity  by 
endeavoring  to  deceive  him,  but  in  his  closest  and  dearest  affec- 
tions. Louis  was  then  in  the  first  ardor  of  a  secret  lore  for  Made- 
moiselle de  La  YalH^re ;  Fouquet  thought  to  try  with  this  yonng 
lady  the  goldm  sedoctioas  that  had  so  often  saoceeded.  BepeUed 
widi  disdain,  he  divmed  with  what  rival  he  had  to  deal,  and, 
instead  of  withdrawing  in  silence,  he  wished  to  become  the  confi- 
dMnf(oi  her  whose  lover  he  conld  not  be ;  he  soa|^  to  make  the 
miitren  tks  JSmg  an  ally  and  political  instmment.  Mademoi- 
selle de  La  Yalliere  was  the  lover  of  Lonis  and  not  the  mistren  qf 
ihe  BSng;  the  insmnations  of  the  snperintendent  seemed  to  her  a 

1  Anne  of  Austria  wiu  quite  favorable  to  Fouquet,  although  she  reputed  htm  a 
gnat  tkte/,  at  Madame  de  Motteville  said ;  but  the  old  Dncbm  de  Chevreute  was 
tmployed  lo  iiMk»  the  qutga-molhcr  apjirove  the  low  of  the  wpottnleBdtat  Ma* 

dame  de  Chevreti??  tinn  torminn»ci1  her  poHtiral  carrrr  hy  intri^rinng  fyf  good 
Ctuae  i  it  was  perlups  the  first  time  in  her  life  tliat  sucli  a  Uiing  happened  to  her» 
and  it  b  J«st  to  add  Oat  the  pahHe  Interne  wm  of  m>  tooount  in  her  determlnatloo. 
Bee  the  Mimoirea  de  Madame  de.  1  fo/fmUe,  p.  516  if  «y.    lA.  A  M^am  La 
^.  CoUeot.  Miekmi,d/imam,U  YUL  p.  186. 
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new  ontnge*  ind  Louis  wai  mspented  to  find  FonqaAt  iiudendy 
pcyiDg  into  the  mjBtenea  of  hift  heart. 

It  was  in  tho  mean  tune  that  the  file  at  Vans  took  place,  so 
celebrated  in  the  soiivenin  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  King 
had  instigated  it,  either  more  completely  to  Inll  the  suspicions  of 
the  superintendent,  or  to  judge,  with  his  own  eyes,  of  the  inaf^nifi- 
cence  lavished  by  Fonquet  in  this  fairy  pahuse.^  Foaqnet  had  spent 
about  nine  millions  (nearly  eighteen  of  the  present  time,  and  per- 
haps forty-five  in  relative  value)  in  buildings,  decorations,  objects  of 
art,  plantations,  terraces,  canal?,  fountains  ;^  three  villages  had  been 
purchased  and  destroyed  to  »MilarL'e  the  park.  Vaux  surpassed  in 
splendor  Saint-Germain,  Fontaiiicbleau,  and  all  the  royal  houses. 
Lebrun,  niready  famous,  was  preparing  to  paint  the  halls  and  ceil- 
ings; Puget  had  set  out  for  Italy  to  load  tlnoij  vessels  with  sculpt- 
ure to  adorn  the  chateau  and  gardens  ;  Lenostre,  that  great  artist, 
by  whom  jardim  d  la  franfaise  have  become  monuments  as  im- 
posing as  the  palaces  that  they  surround,  hu  1  l>egun  his  renown  by 
designing  the  giuves  and  lawns  of  Vaux.  Tlic  fQte  given  by 
Fouquet  to  the  King  under  these  beautiful  shades,  in  the  midst  of 
these  gushing  fountains,  full  of  surprises  and  ingenious  machinery, 
contriyed  by  Lehnrn  and  the  Italian  engineer,  Torelli,  had  ibr  an 
inteilnde  a  oomedj-haUet  bj  Moli^,  2m  Fdeheux^  with  a  prologue 
by  PeUisBon** 

The  comedy  was  irithont,  the  drama  vithm.  The  King,  in 
going  through  the  aumptuona  apartments  of  Vans,  at  every  step 
encountered  the  rash  device  of  Fouqnet.  It  was  a  squirrel  with 
this  motto: — Qud  nm  oiemdet  (Whither  will  he  not  ascend)  7* 
It  is  said  that  lioois  saw,  m  a  cabinet,  something  still  more  izri- 

1  Vaux  le- Vicomte,  the  chief  of  FoaqiMt't  faooMS,  f»  a  l«sgiie  from  Mtlm.  It  to 
now  yMix4e-Fn«lm. 

*  Voltaire  is  wrong  In  saying  eighteen  millioni.  8M»  tk  Limit  XIV.  1  IL  p. 
192.  Tho  lead  pipes  and  water-pieces  alone  were  loM  for  490,000  litrrM,  about  1760, 
by  the  Duke  de  Villars,  who  h.nl  iKautiful  jrroups  of  Icmlen  statues  tJi.it  formed 
the  fountains,  cut  to  pieces  and  sold  by  the  pound.  A  characteristic  peculiariOTf 
which  we  get  from  one  of  the  architect*  employed  in  the  reetoration  of  the  chateau, 
is  the  bod  quality  of  tho  building  niatcriiils.  Under  a  thin  lining  of  cut  stone  are 
fount!  poor  materials  badly  cemented.  This  well  depicti  Ifooqnet'a  want  of  order ; 
as  he  robbed,  he  was  robbed. 

'  The  teeeU  dt»  3ian$  had  elready  been  played  at  Yanx  two  moothe  before,  in  s 
It'te  Kivi'ti  to  the  King's  brother.  See  tlic  lottc-r  of  La  Fontaine  to  Miiucroix;  ap. 
La  Fontaine,  editkn  of  W*lcken«er,  U  YI.  p.  478.  The  JSmge  de  Vaux,  ibid.  t.  V. 
p.  361. 

*  Thb  equlml  is  etiU  leeo  ervmywliMO  at  Vaux,  beneath  wliicSi  omwla  an  adder, 
the  speaking  arms  of  Colbert  {coluber)  Tn  'Aw  fiuH  of  tlse  guards,  the  squirrel  climbs 
abore  the  royal  Sim  itael£  The  whole  of  tliis  immense  hall  was  to  be  painted  hj 
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titiiigy  ihe  portnit  of  Maitomojeelle  de  La  VaUidTO*  The  tcftl 
mat£  overflowed ;  Louis  diooght  for  a  momeiit  of  having  Fonqnet 
arrested  in  the  midst  of  the  iiHe;*  the  queen-mother  dissmded  him 
fiom  it»  and  he  left  withoat  betraying  his  intentions  (August  17). 

Fonqnet,  neverthelewihad  become  aware  of  the  peril  that  threat- 
ened him ;  his  in&tnalion  was  dispelled*  He  attempted  to  letraoe 
his  steps ;  he  made  half  oonfenions  to  the  King,  implored  his  par^ 
don,  swore  to  reform.  Louis  listened  to  him  with  so  benevolent  a 
manner,  that  he  thought  the  danger  passed.  Fouquet  was  mis- 
tahen;  his  incomplete  eonfoMion  had  not  touched  the  King,— it 
was  too  late. 

Louis  XIV.  set  out  for  Brittany  in  the  last  days  of  August. 
Fouquet,  although  suffisring  from  a  tertian  fever,  followed  the  King. 

Terrible  doubts  for  moments  shook  his  accustomed  confidence. 
The  whole  court  was  agitated  by  great  expectation ;  the  contest 
between  Fouquet  and  Colbert  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  any  one. 
The  King  arrived,  September  1,  at  Nantes.  Fouquet,  struck 
with  the  menacing  presatres  that  were  gathering  over  his  head, 
finally  took  alarm,  thought  of  fleeing  to  Belle-Isle,  and  lost  two  or 
tliree  days  in  hesitation.  September  5,  as  ho  was  leaviiifr  the 
ch&teau  of  Nantes,  after  the  council,  he  was  arrested  by  a  lieuten- 
ant of  musketeers.  The  King,  who  kn  .'\v  himself  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  superintendent's  creatures,  liad  not  dared  to  contidt;  iu  the 
captain  of  the  body-guards,  and  had  used  great  mysterj'  in  his  prep- 
arations. 1'  uuquet  was  conducted  to  the  chateau  of  Angers,  amid 
tlie  imprecations  of  the  people.  His  principal  clerk,  Pellisson,  two 
of  the  three  public  treasurers,  and  several  intendants  of  finances, 
his  co-workers  and  accomplices,  were  arrested  after  him ;  the  King 
ordered  his  houses  to  be  sealed.  No  slir  was  made,  at  BeUeJale 
or  elsewhere;  the  court  and  the  finanders  were  stupefied,  so 
many  people  felt  themaelves  compromised !  The  minister,  Lionne, 
believed  himself  lost:  his  needs  and  his  pasdbns  had  impeUed  him 
to  receive  from  Fouquet  pecuniary  services.  Louis  XIV.  hastened 
to  reassure  him;  the  young  King  took  care  not  to  deprive  hinuelf 
of  the  services  of  this  great  politician.* 

Iiebrnn,  who  had  projected  a  conipo"i»ion  cmbradn)^  more  than  six  hundred 
figures ;  he  evidentl/  dt^sir^tl  to  rival  tiie  ball-room  painteU  bj  Frimatice,  at  Jb'on- 
tiineblaML  Tlw  aitooiu  have  been  dlMoveced,  and  tcptifdHMed  in  Gemimiy,  bj 
the  pro^cnt  proprietors,  ^r.  and  Madame  de  Fnulin.  (Written  in  1816^ a  Utile  lidbfft 
the  frightful  catastrophe  of  this  tamily.) 

1  The  Abbd  de  Choisi  (p.  586)  maintains  that  Louis  had  gone  with  this  intention. 

s  Mimoint  d»  ChmMt,  pp.  687-^.  Conrart,  in  *  letter  pnbHsbed  in  fhe  eeqnel  of 
Us  iftSMMw,  p.  266^  bj  M.  Moamerfo^  leje  that  s  note  was  Ibond  amoBg  lbs 
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Lonis  immediately  retained  fimn  Nantes  to  FontafneMean» 
and|  September  15,  a  njal  ofdinance  appeared  that  completely 
changed  the  administratioii  of  finances.  The  King  si^ipressed  the 
commission  of  saperintendenty  and  announced  that  he  assnmed  the 
goremment  of  his  finances  in  person,  calling  about  him  a  conncO 
composed  of  honest  and  capable  men,  hy  whose  advice  he  woold 
act  in  all  the  affiurs  that  formerly-  were  determined  and  executed 
by  the  superintendent  alone.  The  royal  council  was  to  be  composed 
of  a  chief  and  three  cooncillors,  one  of  whom  should  be  intendant  of 
finances.  The  King  reserved  to  himself  alone  the  signature  of  all 
treasury  drafts.  The  intendnnt  of  finances,  who  was  to  have  the 
honor  of  belonging  to  the  royal  council,  should  have  the  treasuxy  in 
his  department,  and  should  keep  a  register  of  all  receipts  andexpen- 
ditnres,  which  he  should  communicate  to  no  one  without  the  express 
command  of  his  Majesty.  All  drafts  should  be  remitted  to  his 
hands,  to  be  refeiTed  to  his  Majesty,  registered  and  signed  by 
him,  and  then  paid  by  the  public  treasurers.^  The  said  intend- 
ant sliould  cause  to  be  rendered  all  the  accounts  of  revenue-farms, 
general  receipts,  domains,  extraordinary  afiairs,  and  receipt-?  of 
every  nature,  in  order  to  be  referred  by  him  to  the  royal  couiieil, 
the  said  accounts  to  be  decreed  and  signed  by  his  Majesty,  and 
then  by  the  members  of  the  council.' 

The  former  ordinary  council  of  iinances  was  inaintained,  but  made 
wholly  subordinate.  All  agreements,  leases,  and  treasuiy  lists,  etc., 
were  assigned  to  the  royal  council.^ 

The  Marshal  de  Villeroi,  appointed  chief  of  the  royal  council  of 
finances,  had  only  a  nominal  authori^.  Colbert,  with  the  simple 
title  of  intendant,  had  the  real  power,  under  lSt»  aetire  snrveiOanoe 
of  the  King,  who  entered  passionately  into  all  the  details  of  the 
service,  so  fiir  as  to  preside  in  person  at  the  letting  of  the  revenue- 
fiums. 

The  finances  were  fi>r  Colbert  but  a  standpoint  fimn  which  he 
was  about  to  seize  sll  the  bnmches  of  puUic  power.  He  was  ready 
for  eveiything,  and  fit  fi>r  eveiything*   His  long  meditations  ha^. 

papers  of  Fonquet,  in  which  he  portrayed  Lionne  m  a  man  "  without  heart,  of  medi* 
otTc  mine!,  flt  for  nothing,  who  would  undprtnko  nnything  for  one  lumdred  pistoles." 
Such  a  judgment  of  one  of  the  first  diplomatists  produced  by  liranoe,  gives  the 
meMnre  of  VoaqnttTt  leTity  tad  want  of  good  wnie. 

^  These  tresraicfa  w«m imii  isppitMedaad npbotd b^aaimple Intpir  of  ths 
treasury. 

*  li  was  not  only  in  the  finances,  but  in  aii  tiie  departments,  that  the  King  thus 
fcserrsd  to  biandf  tilM  •Igpiitarg.  

•  jMBimmltiBjhnitaim,  t  XYUL  p.  9. 
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embraced  aU  the  parte  cf  govmimeiity  md  lie  had  abown  to  Mua- 
xin  but  ihe  least  portkn  of  bimself ;  during  ten  yeani  be  bad  lived 
A  donble  ezntence:  tbe  one  eztemal,  Maaarin,  the  olber  m- 
temal,  iwith  tbe  gfceat  sbade  of  Ricbe]ien«  the  object  of  bis  in^lsble 
woonbtp.  He  mm  equaU  j  penetrated  with  all  tbat  bis  master  bad 
done,  and  all  tbat  remained  to  be  ikne  in  following  out  tbe  same 
principlefl ;^  but  be  felt  tbat  the  fi>rm  was  to  be  di^mnt.  Bicbe- 
Hea  reigned  in  open  day ;  be  could  direct  onlj^  by  seeming  to  obey. 
He  must  manage  the  sel^'love  of  a  young  king  jealous  of  his  author- 
ity, eager  for  action,  eager  for  renown,  claiming  tbe  initiatiTe  of  all 
enterprises,  the  honor  of  all  successes.  He  would  therefore  efface 
bimself,  he  would  take  upon  liimseif  the  carea,  the  toils,  the  resent 
ments  of  injured  interests,  and  would  leave  to  the  King  the  pnuses 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  satisfied  to  see  his  inspirations  real« 
ized,  even  to  the  profit  of  the  o;lory  of  others,  and  to  remain  in 
obscurity,  provided  that,  through  him,  France  might  be  resplendent 
with  lustre. 

The  prudently  ralcnlated  modesty  of  Colbert  was  not  inconsist- 
ent;^ he  was  contentt<l  witli  the  8i)ii}iK'st  possible  titles,  with  those 
merely  which  were  indis[)eiisable  to  justify  his  interference  in  the 
various  services  of  the  state  ;  he  was  for  a  long  time  only  entitled 
intendant  and  councillor  of  the  royal  council  of  finances  ;  the  title 
of  comptroller-general,  whicli  was  attributed  to  him  by  commission 
only  in  16 GO,  liad  hitherto  been  shared  by  two  officers,  and  had  by 
no  means  the  lustre  which  it  afterwards  possessed.  In  1664, 
Colbert  porcbased  tbe  soperintendency  of  eonstmedoiis,  in  order 
to  have  tiie  chief  antbority  over  the  fine  arts  and  tbe  pleasores  and 
tastes  of  tbe  King;^this  office  had  hitherto  been  of  little  impof^ 
tancob  He  nndertook  bis  immense  maritime  labors  as  aunple  in- 
tendant having  the  navy  department  Lionne  bad  the  signature 
of  that  department,  as  minister  of  state,  and  Colbert  occupied  in 
the  navy,  towards  Lionne,  the  same  position  that  Lionne  had  held, 
in  the  department  of  fiueign  aiyrs,  towards  Brienne.  It  was  only 
in  1669  that  Colbert  was  made  a  secretary  of  state,  having  in  his 
department  the  navy,  commerce,  and  tlie  colonies,  the  King's  house- 
hold. Fans,  the  governments  of  the  lie-de-France  and  Oiieanais, 

1  Whenever  any  important  allUr  wh  ander  dbeiuiioii  In  the  oovncll,  Cotbert 

never  failed  to  appeal  to  the  memory  of  Richelieu.  It  tiad  become  wi0i  him  a  kind 
of  law,  to  such  a  degree  that  Louts  XIV.  joked  about  it  "  Here  is  Colbert  about 
to  say  to  ua  :  Sire,  lAe  ffrtat  Cardinai  de  Hidtelieu,  etc"  See  tbe  M^moirt  sur  la  marin4 
4$  /VsHM,  by  M.  de  Yallacoarl,  p.  41,  et  the  heed  of  the  MOnvm  of  Marquii  de 
Yillc  tte,  puMished  by  Monmerqii<5  for  the  Historical  Sode^  Of  nsttoe. 
s  See  tbe  M<miru  dt  madam  de  MaiUoHitt  p*  626, 
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the  affairs  of  the  oler<r^%  the  stud,  etc.  Kf  conducted  all  tlio  nfTliirs 
of  France  for  eight  years,  when  he  became  the  equal,  in  oHic  ial 
rri  nk,  with  obscure  ministers  of  whom  history  has  scarcely  preserved 
the  name. 

From  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  the  royal  council  of  finances, 
all  his  plans  were  unfolded  in  majestic  order  and  with  that  rigor  of 
method,  that  hannony  and  invincible  logic,  that  mark  amont]:  all 
ages  the  age  of  Descartes,  and  liave  left  monuments  as  glorious 
in  the  real  world  as  in  the  world  of  ideas. 

Happy  France,  happy  the  whole  human  race,  if  the  brilliant 
monarch  who  had  imdentood  and  aancticnied  these  plans  and 
reaped  their  gloxy  had  £>llowed  to  the  end  the  guide  that  Provi- 
dence had  g^ven  him ! 

We  may  smn  up  in  a  few  lines  the  genenl  idea  of  Colbert's 
system, — great  conceptions  are  alwap  simple. 

To  reduce  the  eiqpenses  of  the  state  and  increase  the  disposable 
revenue  fay  revismg  all  the  claims  of  creditors,  redncmg  the  nnm- 
her  of  offices  and  refonning  the  administration. 

To  lighten  the  horden  of  the  country  districts,  by  increasing  the 
nnmber  of  tax-payers  through  the  suppression  of  a  host  of  privi- 
leges ;  by  reforming  the  abuses  of  collection  and  diminishing  the 
viUain  tax  and  the  maae  on  salt,  which  weired  chiefly  on  the  peas- 
ants. 

To  compensate  the  treasury  for  this  diminution,  by  iniareasing 
the  product  of  indirect  taxes,  that  reached  all  classes,  and  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  towns ;  to  obtain  this  increase,  not  by  increase 
of  duties,  vrhich  on  the  contrary  were  to  be  reduced,  but  hy  a 
better  administration,  the  progress  of  consumption  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  alienated  revenues. 

To  diminish  the  importance  of  the  judicial  and  financial  classes 
to  the  profit  of  the  agriniltural,  commercial,  and  industrial  classes  ; 
to  make  the  capital  d<  \  oiirpd  in  chicanery,  and  the  purchase  of 
places  and  offices,  flow  buck  to^^•ards  the  useful  occupations ;  in- 
flexibly to  repress  the  violence  of  the  petty  nobility,  and  the  agents 
of  the  exchequer  against  the  rural  population ;  to  assure  every- 
where protection  and  security  of  person  and  property. 

To  encourage  the  agricultural  population,  not  only  by  diminish- 
ing the  taxes  and  snppresnng  the  most  crying  abases,  but  by  a 
series  of  measures  designed  to  fiivw  the  increase  of  stock, — an 
essential  principle  of  all  good  agriculture. 

To  regulate,  in  the  common  interest  of  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion, the  general  management  of  waters  and  finests;  to  improve 
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all  the  old  tniys  of  ooimmtiiieatioii,  and  eraate  new  onea  hf  land 
and  water. 

To  establish  in  li^anoe  a  poweiiiil  maniifiwtiiring  indnstcy  and 
a  vast  oommeroe,  liaving  he  its  yebicle  abroad,  and  cm  onr  coasts, 
a  nnmerooB  mercantfle  navj,  and  for  ita  protection  a  great  militai^r 
navj,  dedgoed,  besides,  to  bave  a  weij^t  in  political  ^piestiona 
equal  to  that  of  the  armj  on  land. 

Finall J,  to  develop  aapiradon  witbin,  and  tbe  inflaence  of  the 
mufinnflj  genius  witboat,  hy  lavisbing  enconiagements  on  arts,  let- 
ters, and  sciences ;  to  make  every  germ  grow,  to  stimulate  all  the 
moral,  inteUectual,  and  material  activities  of  France  to  nniyersal 
eiqpansion. 

Writers  who  have  represented  Colbert  as  a  qpedal  man,  favoring 
certain  national  forces  at  the  expense  of  others,  sacrificing,  for  ex- 
ample, agriculture  to  manufactures,  have  understood  lUiaolately 
nodiiog  of  the  genins  or  the  work  of  this  great  man,  as  universal  as 
his  master,  Richelieu.  Colbert  thought  that  a  great  nation,  a  com- 
phte  society,  onrrlit  to  lie  at  once  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
maritime,  and  tliat  France  had  received  from  nature  in  the  highest 
degree  the  necessary  conditions  of  this  triple  function  ;  —  the  whole 
of  his  life  wns  spent  in  pursuing  the  realization  of  this  thought. 

We  must  now  survey,  in  the  ditiei  iit  parts  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  a])plication  of  this  magnificent  plan,*  during  the  glorious 
years  in  which  the  thought  ot  Colbert  truly  reigned,  that  is,  from 
1661  to  1672.  Later,  his  career,  although  still  signalized  hy  im- 
posing creations,  was  no  longer  but  a  paiutul  struggle.  If  we  would 
render  to  ourselves  a  clear  account  of  the  principal  operations  of 
Colbert,  we  must  renounce  following  him,  year  by  year,  through 
the  whole  of  his  works ;  the  infinite  yariety  of  objects  that  he 
embraces  would  onlj  daxde  and  oonfiise  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  examining  aucoesBively  the  principal 
objects  in  the  order  of  subjects. 

The  reform  of  the  financial  adnumstration,  of  the  essential  instru- 
ment of  power,  neoeaaaiily  attracts  our  first  attention.  Scarcely 
had  the  royal  council  of  finances  replaced  the  superintendency, 
when  it  inaugurated  its  accession  by  a  series  of  striking  and  dedaive 
measures.  The  three  paymasters -geneial,  the  two  directors  of 
finances,  the  two  comptrollers-general,  were  suppressed,  and  all  the 
services,  hitherto  independent  of  each  other,  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  royal  council  and  the  general  control  held  by  Colbert 
in  commission  $  all  the  posts  of  assesaon  of  subsidies  created  since 
^  Wbat  oonatnt  hiten  sad  arti  will  te  tnslod  in  a  sooessding  ohapter. 
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1680  were  inpprened,  with  inaBj  odier  financial  offices ;  the  num- 
ber of  officers  was  redooed  in  the  fonner  posts  of  this  kind.  The 
King  rejected  the  immense  ofiers  hy  wldch  the  financial  officers 
strove  to  revoke  this  dedaion.^  The  Isngnage  of  Richeliea  reap- 
peared, with  his  ideas,  in  the  preamble  of  that  ordinance  in  which 
the  coondl,  in  the  King*s  name,  cnisoiily  set  Ibrth  the  evils  caused 
to  the  useful  occupations/'  to  tlie  country  people,  and  to  the  state 
in  general  by  the  multiplication  of  ofHces.  We  feel  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  reodon  had  returned ;  the  law  no  longer  contented  itself 
with  enjoining;  it  demonstrated  and  convinced  before  prescribing. 
All  the  ordinimces  of  Colbert's  ministry  are  recognized  by  this 
character.' 

A  still  more  important  edict  declared  all  accountable  offices 
casual^  that  is  for  life,  whilst  they  had  been  hereditary  like  judicial 
offices ;  those  "  of  which  tliere  is  the  most  interest  to  know  the 
value  or  the  mystery,"  were  ])ut  in  simple  commission,  revocable  at 
will.  It  was  the  condition  to  wliich  Colbert  would  have  fjladly 
reduced  them  all.  Accountable  othcers  were  subjected  to  security 
and  residence ;  the  old  provisions  that  secured  to  the  state  unlim- 
ited ])ower  over  the  };iopcrty  of  iiscal  agents  were  reestabhshed. 
The  liscal  agents  had  long  since  ceased  to  keep  regular  entries,  and 
to  present  the  periodical  statements  formerly  imposed  on  them  by 
SuUi;  they  pretended  never  to  have  money,  and  odtMUi^to  the 
state  its  own  fimds  only  in  consideration  of  discounts  which  ihej 
raised  sometimes  to  five  sous  in  the  livre,  including  the  charges 
recovery  and  transport.  The  discounts  finr  the  recovery  of  vilkun 
taxes  were  dimimshed  firom  five  sous  to  fifteen  deniers ;  die  govern- 
ment freed  itself  firom  pretended  advances,  and  secured  the  imm^ 
diate  availabili^  of  the  revenue,  by  requiring  the  receivers-general 
to  sign  bonds  for  fifteen  months,  the  delay  estimated  fi>r  the  collee- 
tion  of  the  annual  villain  taxes ;  these  obligations  were  negotiated 
at  a  moderate  rate.^  Each  expense,  as  in  the  days  of  SulH,  was 
assigned  to  a  special  zeceipt^fund.   The  system  of  public  adjudica^ 

1  They  offer  m  mtieh  as  tiztj-one  millions!  Colbert,  M/moum  sur  Its jb«M«% 
ap.  F.  Joubleau,  t.  II  .  p.  330.   This  amount  astonishes  us  ;  it  is  twice  repeated. 

-  F  irbonnais,  Recharhis  mr  Ici  Jinancet,  t.  I.  p.  '284.  The  offices  supprcitsprt  wore 
compensated  for  at  the  real  cost  to  the  parcliasers.  To  tJie  officers  removed  was 
left  a  quarter  of  the  reveoae  of  their  offioea  till  their  Teimbursement,  which  wu 
ftmished  in  part  by  a  tax  on  the  offlccra  retained.  —  Ifnd.  p,  285. 

■  "A  Tery  legitimate,  very  natural  eTpcdicnt,  aftLTwards  abandoned,  but  to 
which  the  first  consul  was  anxious  to  return  in  1801."  P.  CI<fmeot,  Uutoire  de 
CbOnt,  p.  125.  Thia  expedient,  very  uaefut  at  u  epoch  of  txnniitlon,  bat  not  with* 
ontineonventences  in  a  nonaal  tlate,  hM  been  replaoed,  ainoe  1814«  by  m  ijateia 
of  accotmt  euirentat  ten  daji. 
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tion  was  resumed  with  respect  to  the  revenue-farms.  The  account- 
ability of  the  receivers-general  and  revenue-farmers,  and  the  ceu- 
tnil  aoooontability,  were  reorganiied  faj-  a  mechanism  as  simple  as 
wue.^  Five  derlu  soffioed  ^  the  Imreaa  of  general  comptrol, 
which  watched  over  all  the  moTements  of  this  immenae  financial 
machinery  of  France  I 

The  money  ofders  ^*  establiahed/*  says  an  edict  of  1669,  *^he 
the  secret  expenses  of  the  state,  for  tolerated  loans  and  extraordi^ 
naiy  affiurs,  and  for  supplying  the  ordinary  revennes  in  cases  of 
pressing  need,"  were  too  mnch  of  the  essence  of  ahsolnte  gorem- 
ment  for  Louis  XIV.  not  to  reserve  to  himself  their  firee  emiasian ; 
Colbert  regulated  them,  at  least  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  King 
consented  to  rednce  them  to  a  moderate  amoimt,  in  comparison 
with  tlie  past.* 

Parallel  witli  measnres  that  regulated  the  fatore,  proceeded  the 

reaction  against  the  past,  a  rigorous  but  necessary  reaction.  All 
the  administrative  reforms  would  not  have  extricated  France  from 
the  abyss  if  the  financial  gulf  had  not  been  filled  up  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  had  made  it.  It  was  necessary  to  hquidate  the  ftnght- 
fill  arrears  that  crushed  the  state,  if  one  would  restore  to  the  state 
the  faculty  of  breathing  and  acting.  These  arrears,  debts  or  antici- 
pations, exceeded  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  millions^  (which  would 
more  than  e^ual  in  value  two  thousand  millions  at  the  present 
time). 

Two  months  after  the  arrest  of  Fouquet  and  the  creation  of  the 
royal  council,  appeared  an  ordinance  which  instituted  a  board  of 
justice  for  investigatino;  the  abuses  and  malversations  committed 
in  the  finances  since  ItJiio  (November,  1661).  The  King  therein 
declared,  that,  after  having  fortimately  and  gloriously  terminated  a 
war  of  twenty-five  years*  duration,  he  could  not  better  respond' to 
the  favors  of  heaven  than  by  releasing  his  people  from  a  })art  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation,  in  proportion  to  the  reestablishment  of  the 
finances,  by  banishing  luxury,  reforming  abuses,  etc.  For  this  end 
he  had  himself  taken  chai^  of  his  fiwat^w,  whereof  he  had  become 
certain  the  financial  disorders  had  pfodnced  all  the  ills  of  his  .peo- 
ple,  whilst  a  small  number  of  persons  have,  by  illegitimate  means, 

1  Bailli,  nidoire  finand'  T,  d-  la  France,  t.  T.  p.  421.  "We  rcgmi  nOt  being  able  tO 
cite  the  expoaition  of  thia  mechaniflm  ablj  made  bjr  M.  BaillL 

*  Thete  orden  wem  to  be  botned  each  year  in  proicpcsof  flwKing;  but  ttds 
pMcaution  was  often  ncgkcted.  Bee  the  pspm  died  Iqr  H  OAamSt,  Muloin  d» 

Con-rrf.  pp.  128-130. 

^  Mallet  (head-clerk  of  comptroller-general  Deenuuretz,  nephew  of  Colbert), 
Oomftnmtdmdmjlmmm,  p.  97;  Faria,  1780. 
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reared  sudden  and  prodigious  fortunes.  We  liavc  resolved,"  lie 
says,  "as  much  to  satisfy  justice  and  signify  to  our  people  iiow 
much  we  hold  in  horror  those  who  have  exercised  over  them  so 
ranch  injustice  and  Yiolence^  as  to  bindsr  their  continnation  in  the 
fittnre,  to  bring  to  escemplaty  pmushmmit  all  the  authors  and  aooom* 
plioes  of  the  enormous  crimes  of  peculation  who  have  exhausted  our 
finances  and  impoverished  our  provinces.*'  The  King  therefore 
established  a  court  of  justice,  composed  a  first  president,  another 
president  and  four  conncUlors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  four  mas- 
ters of  requests,  two  councillors  of  tiie  grand  council,  a  president 
and  two  councillors  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  two  councillors  of 
the  court  of  aids»  a  councillor  of  each  of  the  proyindal  parliaments, 
an  advocate-genersl  of  the  pariiament  of  Paris»  performing  the 
duties  of  attorney-general,  and  a  registrar,  to  investigate  and 
punish  aU  the  crimes  committed  with  respect  to  the  finances  ^  bj 
any  persons  of  any  quality  and  condition  whatsoever."  A  sixth  part 
of  the  fines  was  granted  to  denouncers,  whom  the  attomey^^eneral 
in  the  court  of  justice  should  not  be  obliged  to  make  known,  not- 
withstanding the  ordinance  of  Orleans.  AU  edicts,  letters  royal, 
etc.,  since  the  month  of  March,  1635,  bearing  dacharfres  in  favor 
of  fiscal  agents  and  others  for  financial  acts,  were  revoked,  and  the 
statute  of  limitations  applied  to  crimes  not  prosecuted  within  twen^ 
years  was  ordered  annulled.^ 

This  was  the  execution  of  a  plan  ])roposed  to  Mazarin  by  Colbert 
in  IGoD.  The  financiers  had  ottered  twontv  millions  down  to  avert 
the  blow.  The  King  had  refused,  althoutrh  the  whole  counril, 
through  fear  of  the  disturbance  that  tlic  court  of  justice  might  cause 
in  commerce  and  the  collection  of  ini|)usts,  was  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing.   The  King  decided  for  moral  and  })olitical  reasons.* 

A  silence  of  dismay  reigned  amonn;  the  financiers  and  tlieir  titled 
accomplices;  the  people  applaiuk-d  with  fury.  For  the  first  time, 
since  long  years,  there  was  rejoicing  in  the  hjwcr  ranks,  whilst 
there  was  trembling  in  the  upper.  The  popularity  ul  Uie  King 
took  deep  root  among  the  masses. 

The  operations  of  the  court  of  justice  were  at  first  pushed  with 
extraoidimuy  vigor.  AH  the  fiscal  agents,  revenue^&rmen,  and 
those  interested  with  themi  having  had  part  in  the  finances  since 
1685,  were  summoned  to  present  immediately  a  statement  of  their 
possessions,  with  justification  of  their  origin,  under  penalty  of  con- 

l  Ann'''nnei  Tjois  fra'^rmn^* ,  t.  XVllT  p  12. 

'  Coibert,  iHmoirts  tur  ies  aj^Mra  da  jiaances  d»  /ranee,-  ap.  £.  Joubieau,  t  IL 
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fiseation  (December  2,  1661).  Tlie  assistance  of  ecclesiastical 
authoritv  was  requirpd  ;  monitories  were  read  in  the  cliurches  by 
wbich  all  the  faithful  were  SMmmoried,  under  penalty  of  execution, 
to  reveal  the  financial  derelictions  within  their  cognizance  (Decem- 
ber 11,  lOGl,  October  2,  16G8).  All  [  rivate  transactions  entered 
into  bv  liiijiucicrs  since  1<J35  were  invalidated,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  revenue-farmers  from  shielding  themselves  under  cover  of  sul> 
stitutions  of  property.  This  time,  it  was  evident  the  small  would 
not  pay  for  Uie  great,  accorduig  to  clutom.  A  multitude  of  rich 
men  weve  protecated,  imprisoned,  or  pnt  to  flight.  Th»  mart 
opfolent  wen  the  most  wannly  pursued ;  fiar  example,  the  fioMidal 
company  of  tlie  aalt-exdae,  whidi  had,  it  was  said,  a  fortune  of  forty 
miUioiis,  in  spite  of  the  enormona  pcofoaion  of  its  members.^ 

A  great  trial  was  predominant  over  all  these  prooeedings;  it  mm 
the  trial  of  the  foUen  king  of  revenne-foimers,  Kioolas  Fooqnet. 
All  Fmnee  followed  its  dnonatio  peiipeties  with  a  paaskmate  con* 
oaity.  The  disooYeriea  made  at  St  Mandtf,  one  of  the  ez-saperin» 
tendent*8  honsea,  had  transpued  to  the  public;  there  had  been 
discovered,  not  onlj  the  political  and  gallant  correspondence  of 
Fooqnet,  which  compromised,  in  very  different  ways,  so  many 
men  and  so  many  women  of  rank,  but  also  a  detailed  plan  of 
rebellion  conceived  in  1657,  when  the  first  clouds  rose  between 
Fouqaet  and  and  subsequently  remoulded.    The  superin* 

tendent  therein  arranged  all  that  was  to  be  done  by  bis  relatives 
and  friends,  if  the  Cardinal  should  have  him  arrested ;  Belle-Isle 
and  Concameau,  a  small  place  in  Brittany,  the  <Tovemment  of 
which  he  held,  were  to  he  the  pivots  of  resistance  ;  he  counted,  in 
case  of  civil  war,  on  many  j)laces  and  many  people  that  doubtless 
would  have  failed  him  ;  but  his  plan  w^as  none  the  less  culpable  for 
beinu  rash  and  ill-dic^sted.^  This  revelation  iwndv  a  terrible  im- 
pression on  Louis  XIV.  who  found  therein  all  his  buspicions  changed 
into  certainties,  and  thought  he  saw  in  it  the  necessity  of  a  great 
example  after  the  aianner  of  Richelieu ;  Louis,  who  would  at  first 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  dismissal,  then  with  the  imprisonment 
of  Fouquet,  now  desired  his  head ;  he  was  not  contented  with  having 
given  him  judges ;  seconded  by  Colbert,  he  watched,  urged,  milu- 
enced  his  judges  with  implacable  animosity ;  king  and  minister  were 
too  forgetful  of  the  di^renoe  that  mnst  exist  between  a  judicial 

>  p.  Cl<?mcnt,  Hhtoir^  fff  CnP^.  p.  lO'J. 

*  M.  Client  has  puUUhed  the  whole  of  roaqiMfi  &mous  plan,  ia  hi«  liMwe  <U 
Ctlbmt,    41,  d 

'» 
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cause  and  an  afiair  of  ftate,  and  fleamed  to  consider  the  condemna- 
lion  of  an  ayeired  cnnunal  bot  as  a  qnostion  of  form. 

The  man  punned  bj  sacb  fonnidable  advenaries  was  anyihmg 
bnt  generally  abandoned,  and  the  wrath  of  the  Kmg  and  Colbert 
could  only  be  redoubled  by  the  zeal  that  a  multitude  of  people 
showed  in  &TOr  of  the  captive.  The  first  bewilderment  past, 
there  was  fbnned,  in  order  to  save  Fouquet,  what  migbt,  wilhoat 
«  much  exaggeration,  be  called  a  great  party.  If  many  failed  the 
ex-superintendent  who  were  under  obligations  to  him,  the  powerful 
interests  and  restless  passions  disturbed  by  the  refonns  of  the  new 
gOTemment  brought  back  many  partisans  to  the  fallen  minister. 
The  men  of  the  law  were  fiivoniblc  to  him  through  a  remnant  of 
the  Fronde  spirit;  the  courtiers,  through  regret  for  his  munificence 
and  hostility  to  what  they  called  the  avarice  of  Colbert.  Private 
interest  and  party  spirit  did  not  alone  combat  for  hitn :  the  good 
qualities  mingled  with  his  vices  had  won  noble  hearts ;  a  faithful 
friend  and  a  generous  spirit,  open-lmnded  to  all  the  arts,  to  every 
species  of  knowledge,  he  reaped  in  adversity  what  he  had  sown  in 
prosperity.  Wits,  artists,  and  women,  all  those  who  are  "governed 
by  impression  more  than  by  reflection,  defended  him  witli  ardor.  A 
woman,  who  was  then  the  most  beautiful  ornament  ot  French  soci- 
ety and  was  to  be  its  most  amiable  and  animated  painter,  IMadame 
de  Sdvitrne,  made  herself  in  society  the  active  and  zealous  cliam- 
pion  of  a  man  whom  she  had  accepted  as  a  friend,  after  having 
repelled  him  as  a  lover ;  La  Fontaine,  by  liis  harmonious  and 
touching  elegies ;  Pellisson,  by  his  Discmirses  to  the  Kinr;^  master- 
pieces of  eloquence  which  Voltaire  has  compared  to  the  imperish- 
able modeb  of  this  style,  even  to  the  Oratiom  of  Cicero ;  others, 
by  bitter  satires  against  Colbert,  worked  on  public  opinion.  The 
queen-mother  and  those  about  her  whispered  connsela  of  indul- 
gence ;  Turenne,  naturally  benevolent  toward  the  unfortunate^ 
and,  moreover,  a  little  jetdous  of  Colbert,  and  somewhat  discon- 
tented that  die  King,  although  consulting  him  often,  did  not  call 
him  to  the  council,^  agreed  with  his  old  rival,  Conde,  in  soliciting  in 
fiivor  of  Fouquet  Fmally,  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie  which  had  had 
its  part  in  the  feast  of  abi|ses,  and  was  irritated  to  see  the  rentes, 
which  it  had  purchased  at  a  low  price,  under  revision,  foBowed  the 
movement  of  the  upper  classes;  each,  moreover,  interest  apart, 

^  Colbert ;  M^moirt  ntr  le$  fvmnces,  ap.  F.  Joubleau,  t.  IL  p.  '62^.  It  was  on 
•ooountof  Ui  ioie  and  hb  gXMt  AUtiiocitgr  that  tiwElog  kept  1dm  oat  of  the  fiooti- 
eil,lMtlieiIio«Unlelt 
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yielded  to  ihe  indinatioii  of  the  iVench  ttfmt^  always  sympathizing 
irith  auafortime,  even  when  merited,  and  even  ^e  poor  finallj 
pitidd  the  lot  of  the  mtim  whom  it  was  wmght  to  immdate  to  their 
interests* 

This  movement  of  opinion  would  have  been  powerless  to  save 
the  life  of  Fouqnet,  if  die  court  of  juvtiee  had  remained  closed  to 
it ;  but  the  court  was  wrought  upon  at  least  as  actively  Ly  the 
fiiends  as  by  the  enemies  of  the  prisoner.  Although  the  King  hud 
taken  especial  pains,  as  he  says  in  his  Memoirs,  to  keep  out  all  the 
relatives  and  fHends  of  the  financiers^  the  court  was  composed  of 
magistrates  who  did  not  forget  the  eiprit  de  corps,  and  were  not 
inaccessible  to  rumors  from  without.  The  first  president,  de 
Lamoignon,  a  friend  of  Tiircnnc,  had,  like  him,  desired  to  have 
more  pnrt  in  the  govcrnineiit,  and  did  not  like  the  rnde  and  imperi- 
ous UKLiiiR  rs  of  Colbert ;  lie  had  been  wounded  at  having  been  un- 
able lu  hiii  li T  the  reduc  tion  from  three  quurter*^  tf)  one  half  of  the 
increase  ui  balaries  acquired  at  a  low  price  by  the  magistracy  in 
late  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  and  had  never  know- 
ingly yielded  to  private  passions ;  hut  he  believed  he  was  only 
doing  his  duty  by  standing  on  his  guard  against  the  suggestions  of 
the  Kiiig  and  the  minister;  the  irregularities  committed  by  the  gov- 
ernment agents  at  the  outset  of  the  procedure,  the  intervention  of 
Colbert  and  his  confidants  iu  acts  that  belonged  only  to  the  magis- 
trates, must  have  gravely  indisposed  Lamoignon  and  his  colleagues, 
accustomed  to  re^iird  forms  as  sacred a  statesman  devoted  to  a 
great  idea  and  strong  in  the  purity  of  his  intentions  is  often  im- 
pelled to  too  moch  hadty  in  the  choice  of  means,  and  Colbert  had 
inherited  firom  Ub  master  Richelieu  a  dangerous  oontempt  of  fbrma.^ 

Fouquet,  moreover,  displayed  extreme  skill  in  Ids  defence. 
Taken  to  Vincennes  at  the  close  of  December,  1661,  he  began  by 
claiming  the  privOeges  attached  to  the  fnnctions  of  superintendent, 
who  had  no  account  to  render  but  to  the  King;  then  the  privileges 
of  veteran  of  the  parliament,  having  the  right  to  be  judged  by  that 
supreme  court  and  not  by  a  commission.  Tlie  court  of  justice  over* 
ruled  them.  Fouquet  ^en  defended  himself  reserving  all  excep-  * 
tions,  and  when,  afler  eighteen  months  of  procedure,  the  indictment 
appeared,  he  replied,  with  truly  extraordinary  promptness,  by  writ- 
ings that  at  first  were  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  which,  collected, 

*  It  U  cnrioiu  to  compare  the  portrait  of  Colbert  by  Lamoignon,  in  the  R0- 
entU  du  Arrtta  d$  M.  k  premier  fr^dimd  d$  Lamoignon,  t  I.  p.  2B»  sad  (be  jjm- 
tia  t  of  T^moignon Ij  Colbsf^ in  the  Mttu&nmw  im  JSmmmf  ug,  JoeUcsa,  t  IL 
p.  822. 
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form  not  less  than  fifteen  ▼<^nmei  ISmo.^  His  meihod,  r&ry  cvp^ 
tious,  consisted  in  covering  himself  with  the  name  of  Maaoin,  and 
ihzowing  back  on  the  def\uict  Cardinal  the  xeaponobiJi^  of  all  dis- 
orders. He  accused  Colbert  of  having  caused  the  disappearance, 
during  the  inventory  of  liis  papers,  of  everything  tliat  ooldd  justify 
him  and  compromise  the  memory  of  Mazarin.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert,  in  fact,  protected  at  all  cost 
tlie  reputation  of  the  late  Cardinal,  just  as  they  eliminated  from  the 
trial  everj'tliing  that  concerned  women  and  courtiers  whom  they 
were  lunvilling  to  involve  in  the  ruin  of  their  bciiofactor ;  hut, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  procedure,  it  is  certain  tliat  the 
suppressed  documents,  while  stigmatizing  jjiasaiin,  would  not  have 
justiried  Fouquct. 

The  public  anxiety  increased  as  this  great  cause  slowly  advanced 
toward  its  conclusion.  Many  other  tnals  had  kept  pace  with  that 
of  Fouquet.  The  court  of  justice  successively  laid  heavy  taxes 
upon  all  the  revenue-farmers ;  Goun  ille,  and  Bruant,  one  of  the 
principal  clerks  of  the  treasury,  had  been  condemned  to  death  by 
contumacy;  another  financier,  named  Duraont,  was  hung  before 
the  Bastille,  in  which  Fouquet  was  imprisoned  (June  15,  1664) ; 
two  seigteta  of  villatn  tax,  guilty  oi  horrible  ezactioDs  and  of 
muzder  in  ezerdae  of  thdr  ftrndioos,  liad  heen  capitally  pun- 
ished at  Oileans;  othen  were  sent  to  the  galleys,  amid  the  aecUir 
mations  of  the  people,  whom  these  pitiless  men  had  heen  accus- 
tomed to  treat  with  so  much  barbarity.  The  fiiends  of  Fouquet 
were  t^iified,  die  goyemmMit  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  court  cf 
justice  letting  the  same  blows  &11  upon  the  finaiKaal  chlefe  and 
tilieir  miseRaUe  instruments. 

The  pleadings  in  the  trial  of  Fouquet  did  not  begin  till  the  14th 
of  November,  1664,  and  continued  till  the  4th  of  December.  The 
accused  did  not  show  less  ability  in  these  than  in  his  written 
defence  ;  he  repeated  that  it  was  Maaarin  who  had  impelled  him 
to  all  his  questionable  operations,  even  to  the  purchase  of  Belle* 
Isle  ;  that,  as  to  the  project  found  at  St  Mand^,  it  was  a  folly  for 
which  he  blushed,  but  which  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  execute. 
The  two  judges  appointed  by  the  court  of  justice  to  report  the 
case  then  presented  their  conclusions :  the  first,  the  master  of 
requests,  d'Ormesson,  decided  in  favor  of  perpetual  banishment 
with  confiscation  of  property,  for  abuses,  malver'^ntinns,  and  ''other 
causes  appearing  fi-om  the  trial ; "  the  second,  St.  Hdlene,  coun- 

*  Tho  friendg  of  Fouquet  had  them  printed  in  Ilolland,  as  early  «•  IMS.  Tbe 
government  of  Lome,  XLV.  allowed  them  to  be  reprinted  *t  Paria,  in  1696. 
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cOIor  of  the  parliament  of  Roueiit  decided  in  favor  of  death. 
AoqvitUly  which  would  have  been  a  public  calamity,  had  hecome 
impossible^  and  all  understood  that  the  question  still  at  iasne  was 
onlj  between  a  ngorons  and  a  mild  {mmahment.  The  party  of 
Foaqnet  ardently  supported  the  less  severe  opinion,  which  the 
goyemment  angrily  rejected.  The  penalty  of  banishment,  which 
would  have  allowed  Fouquet  to  carry  alMroad  his  talent  for  intrigue, 
armed  with  state  secrets,  in  now-ise  correspoiuled,  as  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  would  have  done,  cither  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence  or  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  Efforts  were  re- 
doubled by  both  parties  witli  the  jud<xes,  with  uii  ardor  tliat  ]>assed 
all  bounds  and  all  scin])les.  After  dramatic  incidents  that  have 
been  preserved  for  us  in  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevicrnd,  and 
the  manuscript  journal  of  d'Orniesson,  sentence  was  pronounced 
December  20:  the  opinion  of  d'Onnesson  was  adopted  by  thirteen 
votes  to  nine.    The  lite  of  Fouquet  was  saved.^ 

The  King  could  not  conceal  his  disappointment :  that  evening, 
at  Mademoiselle  dc  La  Vallierc's,  he  let  a  terrible  sentence  escape 
him :  —  K  he  had  been  condemned  to  death,  I  should  have  let 
bimdiel*'* 

Louis  did  a  strange,  unheard-of  things  which  has  been  oonaidi- 
ered,  especiaUy  in  these  latter  times,  as  one  of  the  great  scandals 
of  history.  Rerening  the  right  attributed  to  royal  clemency  to 
soften  the  punishmoit  of  the  condemned,  he  aggravated  the 
sentence  of  Fonqnet,  and,  instead  of  sending  him  into  exile,  he 
imprisoned  him  at  Pignerol,  with  the  intention  of  never  restoring 
to  him  his  liberty.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  morality  of  this  action 
that  ofiends  so  deeply  all  our  principles  of  legal  order  and  justice, 
we  most  recall  the  tw«^™«  then  professed  by  statesmen  in  regard 
to  the  arlHtrary  right  possessed  by  the  head  of  the  state  to  deprive 
dangerous  subjects  of  liberty.'  Lonis  XTV.  had  no  more  doubt  in 
regard  to  his  right  than  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  using  this  right, 
and  committed  with  a  dear  conscience  an  act  directly  Gontrar>'  to 
public  morals.  The  excessive  precautions  that  he  prescribed  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  Fouquet,  the  absolttte  isolation  to  which  the 
prisoner  was  sulgected,  the  privations  imposed  upon  him,  were 

1  (Euvrea  de  M.  Fouquet,  pattim.   Diwowt  d$  Pdli$mM  au  ro*.  LtUnB  A  madam 

d»  S^m't/ne,  t.  I.  leUres  18-28.  (Euvrcs  do  J.  de  Lit  Fontaine,  Mit.  Walckonncr,  t. 
VI.  p.  11.  Walckeiwer,  Hisioire  de  la  vie  et  des  ourm^  de  J.  dc  La  Fontaine,  ^it, 
p.  112,  il  teq.  Jmmal  ma.  A  M.  ^Omesaon,  analyzed  by  M.  P.  Clement,  in  hii 
•tudy  on  Fouquet,  and  by  M.  Ch^ruel,  de  I' Administration  de  Louis  XIV. 

«  (Euvree  de  ./.  Rnnrrr,  ffiif.  de  (Jfojfroi,  t.  VI.  p.  SSftj  #VayM«llt  AtffonflMfL 

*  BieLeliett«  Tesiawmi  politique,  2^  part,  c  r. 
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dictated  mnch  less  by  vengeance  than  by  the  fear,  exaggerated  pep* 
hapBf  of  the  evil  Fouquet  might  do  if  he  escaped.  It  was  only  when 
8  long  period  of  time  had  relaxed  aU  the  ties  of  affection  or  interest 
established  by  the  unfortunate  superintendent,  and  had  annulled* 

by  tlie  intervening  changes  in  the  fece  of  Europe,  the  importance 
of  secrets  that  he  possessed,  —  it  was  only  then  that  the  rigor  of 
T.onis  was  by  deprees  softened,  tliat  sequestration  ceased,  and 
tinally  that  the  taniily  of  Fouquet  obtained  permission  to  go  to 
reside  near  him  (May,  1679).  This  favor  seemed  to  presnge  an 
approaching  pardon ;  —  it  is  said  that  permission  to  quit  Piguerol 
was  signed  by  the  King ;  but  Fonqnet  could  not  profit  by  it :  his 
health  was  destroyed  and  he  died  March  23, 1680.^ 

^  Thte dmdi hM  tocii  oontotted, aad  Mine  lum  toiight  toatlicb  to Foii^iieta 

lugubrious  tmditioa  that  CMli  a  gloomy  ilMdofr  om  ib»  tecnt  histoiy  of  Hbn  roign 

of  Louu  XIV. 

It  is  known  dull  a  viatlnd  and  nnkitoiWB  priaooer,  the  ol^eci  of  extraordinaiy 
•nrreUlance,  died,  in  1708,  in  tlie  Bastille,  to  whieh  he  had  been  taken  from  the  St. 

Marguerite  lak's  in  1698 ;  lie  had  remained  about  ten  years  incarcerated  in  these  isles, 
and  tnuxB  of  him  are  with  certainty  found  in  the  fort  of  Exilles,  and  at  Tignerol,  a* 
ftr  back  at  abovt  1681.  TMa  afaignhv  flw^  whidi  began  to  be  raguely  bruited  a 
little  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  excited  iniinense  curiosity  after 
Voltaire  had  availed  himself  of  it  in  his  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,  wherein  he  exhib- 
ited it  in  the  most  touching  and  tragic  hght.  A  tiiousand  coi^ectures  circulated : 
no  great  peraange  had  dlaappeaied  In  Borope  about  1680.  What  interef  t  eo 
powerful  had  the  gOTemment  of  Louis  XIV.  for  concealing  this  mysterione  vliage 
from  erery  human  eye  1  Many  explanations  more  or  less  plausible,  more  or  less 
cliimerical,  hare  beea  attempted  m  regard  to  tiie  man  voitk  the  iron  matk  (an  errone- 
01U  dedgnation  tiiat  has  preralled ;  the  maak  wae  not  of  lron«  bat  <tf  btadc  relvet ; 
it  was  probably  one  of  those  loupt  so  long  in  use),  when,  in  1887,  the  bibliophile 
Jacob  (M.  Paul  Lacroix)  published  a  very  higenious  book  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  diiicus«ed  all  the  hypotheses,  and  skilfully  coniuieiited  on  all  tlie  facts  and  dates, 
la  order  to  eetabfiah  that.  In  1680,  Foaqnet  wae  repreeented  ae  dead;  that  he 
was  masked,  sequestered  anew,  and  dragged  from  fortress  to  fortress  till  his  rent 
death  in  1708.  It  is  impossible  for  as  to  admit  this  solution  of  the  problem ;  the 
authenticity  of  the  mniitter  Loavoli'  correspondence  with  the  governor  of  the 
pciaoii  of  Pignerol,  on  the  sulyect  of  Fooqnet'e  death,  in  March,  1C80,  appears  to  as 
incontestable ;  and  did  this  material  proof  not  exist,  we  still  could  not  believe  in  n 
return  of  ngor  so  strange,  so  barbarous,  and  so  tmaocountable  on  the  part  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when  all  tiie  offidal  doeoments  attrat  that  his  reaentneiit  had  gradually 
been  appeased,  and  that  an  old  man  who  asked  notiungtaMV  than*  little  free  air 
before  dying  had  ceiuied  to  be  feared.  There  are  many  more  presumptioTis-  \n  favor 
of  BeroD  HeiM'  opinion,  reproduced  by  several  writers,  and,  in  the  last  iuaunce,  by 
H .  Delort  (£Fufofr«  A  Phamm  am  moajw  defir;  1836), —the  opinion  that  ttie  men 
with  a  mask  was  a  secretary  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  named  MattloU,  Carried  off  by 
order  of  Louis  XIV,  in  1079,  for  havinp  deceived  ihe  French  government,  and  having 
sought  to  fonu  a  coalition  of  the  Italian  princes  against  it.  But  however  striking, 
in  certain  retpecte,  may  be  the  reeemUanoee  between  liattioli  and  the  iron  wtask, 
equally  guarded  by  the  governor  St  Mars  at  Pignerol  and  at  Exilles,  howev  er  grave 
may  ho.  the  testimony  ncrordini?  to  which  Mattioli  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Mar- 
guerite isles,  the  subaltern  posiaon  oi  Alattioii,  wiiom  Catinat  and  Louvois,  in  their 
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Tbe  c(»nrt  of  jnatioe,  if  it  lud  nfbaed  t]ie  King  and  Col^^ 
Uoodj  exampio  demiiuled  hy  them,  at  least  conadentioiialy  lerved 
their  finucial  plans.  A]l  the  fiandnlent  credits  ob  the  state  were 
anniiUed;  all  firandulent  profits  were  required  firom  those  who  had 
collected  thenn.  lUgor  against  persons  was  not  poshed  to  ez- 
tremily.  After  some  severe  chastisements,  an  edict  of  July  1665 
eooverted  corporal  penalties  into  peconiaiy  penalties,  and  the  finan- 
ciers were  released  finr  a  imnsom ;  hnt  tlie  ransom,  this  time,  was 
▼erj  efl^tive  and  rose  to  enoimoos  stuns.  The  acoonntable  offi- 
cers were  amnestied  only  at  the  price  of  twen^-five  miUions' 
fines;  ten  millions  mote  were  levied  on  the  leTOnae-fimners  who 
had  received  pay  for  rtnUtt  created  without  registration  or  already 
redeemed  by  the  state,  or  who,  being  pledged  to  redeem,  for  the 
state,  rentes  or  offices,  had  eluded  their  engagements  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  former  administration.  All  sorts  of  finuTifial  dere- 
liction unuaitlied  by  Colbert  were  chastised  by  the  board  with 
a  severity  not  less  ])roductIve ;  —  the  amount  of  taxes  on  the 
revetme-farmers  reached  the  i>um  of  one  hiimlred  and  ten  millions  I 
Ladies  '  the  court,  princes,  people  in  favor,  surely  had  some  part 
in  tliis  immense  plunder,  a  thing  inevitable  in  a  monarcliy  ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  really  profited  the  state  and  served  to  lighten 
its  burdens.  Tlu;  court  of  justice  was  suppressed  in  1()69,  through 
commiseration  for  the  families  that  the  fear  of  these  investigations 
kept  in  continual  anxiety.*'  * 

kuen,  chamctenze  as  a  htavt  and  St  Mare  thre&tens  with  a  cudgel,  ill  accords,  we 
do  not  Miy  with  tfavtraditlom  ndatiiig  to  die  prafinudrMpflct  thown  tiM  priMMMr  hf 

tii^  keepers,  the  goTernor,  and  even  the  miniater,  —  those  traditions  may  be  con- 
tested, —  but  with  the  authentic  detaila  and  documents  given  by  the  learned  and 
jttdidooa  Father  Gri^t  in  regard  to  the  extreme  mystery  in  which  the  prlMmer  il 
tlw  Bastille  waa  cnvtloped,  more  than  tweaQr  yMia  after  the  abduction  of  the  (riH 
•cure  Mattioli,  in  regard  to  the  mask  that  ho  never  put  off,  in  regard  to  the  precau- 
tions taken  after  his  death  to  aonibiiate  the  traces  of  his  sqioom  at  the  Bastille, 
vMdi  CKpfarfna  wliy  nodilng  wu  fatmA  conosndng  him  «Aer  the  taklag  of  Halt 
jnftoia.  Italf  uindi  irtU  tlwiTa  pnrirt  In  aeckfaig,  nuder  tUs  impenetrable  nuMk, 
amore  dangerous  secret,  a  mysterious  atciiMififj  n'*<-mMRnce ;  and  tlio  most  popular 
Oipinion,  although  the  most  void  of  all  prout,  wiU  always  doubtless  be  that  sull'ered 
to  tnuMpirabjr  Tolttlfo,  wider  «0T«r  of  hit  pnbliahflr,  In  the  rf^th  editioa  of  hit 
Dictiomtairt  phitotophiqve  (1771).  According  to  this  o^ion,  the  Yvanot  of  the  royal 
household  was  involved  in  the  secret,  and  the  unknown  victira  was  an  illepitiinato 
ton  of  Anne  of  Austria.  The  only  private  crime  of  which  Louis  XIV.  was  perliaps 
eaiMblav  «w  a  crime  taopiNd  1^  imstiolim  ftr  moBMohUal  honor.  Wumvnt  fhio 
may  he,  ^nVtnry  hai  no  right  to  prononnoo  iipoa  vhnt  wiU  nofir  onuife  Uma  thn 
domain  of  coiyecttm. 

1  Jbwwit  A  M.  eTOrmamm,  analyzed  by  il.  F.  Clement,  ch.  2.  BaiUi,  Hialoirt 
Jinancikre  de  la  Franee,  t.  I.  p.  416,  et  teq.  Antinmn  Lin  finm^oitm,  t  XVIIL  |K  M. 
M.  JoubIf»!iu  (t.  I.  p.  41)  ^pcilc?  nf  much  vaster  siimg  ;  fiffonlintr  to  h\vn,  twfi  htm- 
drod  and  uinf  teen  millions  were  levied  oa  ttie  financiers  of  the  second  class  1  We 
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Into  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  milUons  donbtleet  must 
enter  the  veiinbonemettts  exacted  fimn  rerenue-fiunnen  for  rmU$ 
that  vere  nmrioafl,  ivithoat  being  piedaelj  fiaodnlent,  doling  the 
coone  of  the  great  operation  nndertaken  Colbert  he  the  radniv 
tion  of  fwite*.  This  operatkn  haa  been  Uamed  as  a  whde  bj 
many  writers  of  tiua  and  the  preceding  century,  who  have  repre- 
sented it  as  essentially  contrary  to  the  principleB  of  public  credit 
It  is  easy,  when  we  are  administering  under  the  dominion  of  a 
public  credit  firmly  organized,  in  whicli  loans  are  made  and  rmU$ 
constituted  on  conditions  more  or  less  satis&ctory,  but  always  regu- 
lar, —  it  is  easy  to  respect  engagements  which  the  nation  is  rightly 
accustomed  to  retrard  as  inviolable,  and  wliich  could  not  be  broken 
without  overtiirniii^  llir  state.  But  "svhat  relation  is  there  Itctwccn 
the  modern  dt  ltt  and  the  lliKinriai  chaos  ot  the  seventcrntli  century 
—a  chaos  hegotten  at  once  by  tlie  absence  of  all  adininisti-utive 
principle  and  all  morality  hi  the  administi-titors  ?  It  is  neccssar\^  to 
depict  to  oui'selves  what  were  tliese  rentes  oi  every  origin,  assigned 
by  categories  to  every  sort  of  funds  perpetually  drawn  on  to  satisfy 
the  most  pressing  needs.  There  were  (juai  icrly  rentes  that  were 
reassigned  from  year  to  year  for  fifleen  or  twenty  years,  without 
speaking  of  the  reductions  that  had  already  taken  place  more  than 
once.  The  TViialiiMis  of  the  maiket-Yahie  of  the  WannA  descrip- 
tions offences  were  sndi  that  certain  descriptions  sometunea  leU  to 
three  fiancs,  to  two.finuics  of  principal  for  one  franc  of  interest. 
Speculations  in  rmtes  then  took  place  sunihir  to  the  specdations 
In  treasniy  bills  (see  mU^  p.  17).  Fhianders,  coortiers^  rich  dti* 
sens,  pnrchased  tiiese  depredated  kuids  of  rentM,  and,  as  soon  as 
tiie  state  found  itself  a  little  in  funds,  th^  procnred  a  redemp- 
tion of  their  renter  hj  the  finandal  admlmstration,  tiieir  accomplice, 
and  secured  reimbnraement  at  fourteen,  even  at  eighteen,  of  what 
cost  them  hut  two  or  three  per  cent^  Is  it  reasonable  to  reproadi 
Colbert  for  not  having  respected  such  operations  ? 

The  truth  is  that  the  excess  of  the  evil  impeded  Colbert  to 
proclaim  a  principle  excessive  in  a  contiaij  sense ;  to  wit,  that  the 

MDBot  beliere  in  such  flgnrcs  ;  this  mm  would  be  equal  to  one  thoumind  millions 
of  the  present  time  1  M.  Joubleau  gires  a  ttatement  of  the  employment  of  taxes, 
eonfiwaitioiw.  and  iwlltnlloni  In  redcia|»lioB  of  eOcw,  rantw,  dntlM,  etc.,  repealed, 
advances  of  business-men,  etc. ;  the  ftatenent  comprises  about  one  hundred  and 
four  millidns ;  by  adding  to  this  the  redemption  of  the  alienntion  of  a  millioTi  of 
rentet  aud  some  reductions  of  the  rillain  taxes,  wo  reach  a  figure  bordering  on  oue 
hnndfed  and  tUrt/'Avt  noiUlotis  aiMitkned  by  vs.  Ths  ooiift  of  justice,  ftoni 
December  1660^  to  Angwl  1688»  ww nothing  mow  fhma  commiMifia  of  Ifainda* 
tion. 

*  rorboonais,  Recherches  tur  la^fincutcet,  t.  I.  pp.  221-228,  273. 
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ateie  ii  cnlj  mtdet  obligations  to  paj  legal  interoit  on  tbie  veal 
oqpitel  it  lias  reodTsd.  Colbert  cooi^ied  the  slate  as  a  minor, 
who  has  alwajs  the  right  to  break  onerous  engagements  that  he 
has  been  made  to  contraett  and  applied  to  it  princqiles  admitted,  as 
to  rate  of  interest,  m  cmtrscts  between  private  indiTidnals.  AH 
theoretical  diacossion  apart,  the  ciaiseqiienoe  of  ihis  sjitem  was  to 
render  borrowing  impossible  so  long  as  the  administntian  of  finan- 
ces did  not  inspire  unlimited  confidence ;  for,  if  the  lender  believes 
he  is  ranning  the  least  risk,  he  will  not  take  this  risk  without  hope 
of  a  revenue  above  legsl  inteiesL  The  state,  if  men  have  not  faith 
in  it,  finds  itself  in  some  respects  in  a  worse  position  than  an  ordinary 
boirower;  it  is  tbe  only  debtor- against  the  bad  faith  of  whom  there 
is  no  recoarBe,  which  increases  the  riaioi  of  the  lender  (it  is  true 
that  one  never  loses  all  with  the  state,  as  with  private  individuals). 

Colbert  most  certiiinly  saw  this  consequence,  but  did  not  stop 
fbr  it ;  in  the  rcactionaiy  ardor  by  which  lie  was  aniiniitcfl  ao^iinst 
the  disastrous  habit  of  anticipations,  he  was  not  appalled  at  the 
idea  of  makino;  it  for  a  loner  time  impossible  to  borrow,  siuce  Im 
aim  was  to  put  France  in  a  |»osition  to  dispense  with  loans. 

The  most  rigorous  Jeductions  were  drawn  from  the  principle 
l  ii  l  flown.  In  16o:^,  it  had  been  prescribed  to  repudiate  the  re- 
deuii  tions  of  renUa  effected  by  the  state  since  1630,  and  to  oblige 
thosi;  aoiaiiially  reimbursed  to  return  the  excess  of  the  reimburse- 
ment over  the  purehase-money  j'aid  by  them,  with  interest  ;  this 
prescription,  eluded  under  Mazarin,  was  renewed.  All  the  renter 
created  subsequent  to  1656  were  annulled,  save  reimbursement  to 
lond  fide  purchasers  on  the  footing  of  the  price  paid  bj  them,  after 
deducting  the  excess  of  mterest  collectBd ;  these  fsnlss  amoonted 
to  more  liian  eight  and  a  half  nuUions.  All  the  difoent  kinds  of 
fVN«0s  were  saoeessivelT  threatened  with  revision.  Hie  Parisian 
bomgeolsie  damored,  as  it  had  under  Henri  lY.  and  Mazarm,  as  it 
did  whenever  the  renlss  were  touched;  it  finallj  obtained  some 
eoneesrions ;  ^  rmtes  posterior  to  1866,  instead  of  being  idm- 
bursed,  were  provisorily  reduced  to  three  hundred  fiancs  in  the 
tiiouaand,  and  assigned  to  the  revenue-fiums ;  the  possessors  found 
this  reduction  preferable  to  reimbtu*sement  (the  privilege  of  which 
vras,  moreover,  reserved  to  himself  Ly  the  King),  having'  acquired 
them  at  so  low  a  price.  Recoveiy  of  reimbtursements  effected  sub- 
sequent to  1630  was  not  wholly  exacted ;  the  debtom  were  granted 
a  sort  of  capitulation  (December,  1664). 

The  general  reduction  continued ;  the  rente*  procee^ng  from 
indefinite  emissions,  running  ficom  1634  inclusive,  were  extinguished 
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at  p«r.  In  1664,  they  had  begun  to  revise  all  the  old  rm<if  /  all 
were  much  below  their  primitive  value ;  the  H6tel  de  A^Ue  renUtf 
the  least  depredated,  had  been  paid  a  long  time  only  on  the 
ing  of  two  qnarters  and  a  half  at  most;  the  rentes  based  on  the 
land-taxes  were  paid  scarcely-  more  than  a  quarter.  The  market- 
valae  of  negotiable  capital  had  ftUen  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of 
interest  A  plan  of  proportional  reduction  enveloped  all  descrip* 
tions  of  renter.  The  rentes  that  had  fallen  from  one  thousand  francs 
a  year  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  (two  quarters  and  a  half 
were  reduced  to  five  hnndred,  and  the  capital  valued  at  nine  thou- 
sand francs,  on  the  footing  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent.,  if  the  King 
judged  fit  to  reimburse  it ;  it  was  the  same  with  the  other  catego- 
ries, e%'en  tlip  most  ill-treated,  which  were  reduced  to  three  hun- 
dred francs  in  tlio  thousand.  This  is  thr  famous  reirenclwient  of 
rentes  to  which  Boileuu  makes  allusion,^  and  of  which  Madame  de 
Sevisxne  coTnplains  so  latterly.*  It  nuist  he  contessed  that  the 
com[)laiuts  were  not  ill-t  uiided;  the  plan  adopted  was  very  arbi- 
ti'ary  ;  the  new  reireivlDiwht^  thus  generalized,  became  unjust,  and 
it  was  not  equitable  to  iix  a  rate  forced  reimbursement  below 
the  current  price 

More  praiseworthy  were  the  measures  whereby  the  court  of 
justice  and  the  council  of  state  put  the  state  in  repossession  of 
many  duties  and  revenues  alienated  at  a  low  price,  among  which 
figured  the  rolls,  the  better  part  of  the  snhsidiesy  and  many  town- 
duties  (odrtn)  (1662-4665).  A  special  commission  was  instituted 
in  1667  for  the  recovery  of  tiie  alienated  or  usurped  domain,'  which 
was  well  worth  three  n^lions  of  rvntes;  the  hmd  fide  purchasers  were 
to  be  reimborsed  for  what  they  had  paid  and  for  their  improve- 
ments. In  s{nte  of  the  enormous  reductions  imposed  on  most  of  the 
state  credits,  the  reimbursements  of  purchasers  of  alienations  who 
were  enjoying  pnblie  revenues,  either  directly  or  by  rentes  assigned 
on  the  taxes,  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  from  1662  to 
1669.'  Such  figures  have  their  eloquence  1   Xhe  levies  on  the 

1  Phis  pAle  qD^OD  nnUar, 

A  l'ft#t>*ct  d'an  oirtt  qui  nrtokncba  tm  qawtkr. 

«  Lett  TO  rlu  Norembre  27,  1G64. 

>  ForbonaaU,  t.  I.  p.  806,  881,  862.  Bulli^  t  L  p.  418.  P.  Client,  HiMoirt  de 
CMert,  p.  107.  F.  JoaUean.  1. 1,  pp.  46-68. 

*  Andennts  Lois  framfmm,  t  XVIII.  p.  181.  We  nolloe  lluS  tlW  tttlVpSn  Of 
waste  lands  luu]  been  conflrmcl  in  their  usurpations  by  payfnp  anmully  one  twen- 
tieth of  the  reTenue  from  the  land  which  the^'  \mi  made  productive.  We  recognize 
la  tliia  the  Mlldtnde  of  Colbert  for  agrionltiue.  See  Forbomutte.  1. 1  p.  684. 

•  Forbonnais,  1 1,  p.  405.  BailH,  1. 1,  p.  418.  P.  Q^ment,  p.  107.  See  also  tbd 
edict  leToking  the  board  of  joftke.  ^AneieaMs^flHyiuiicatss^kXVIII.  p.86L 
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xetTenne-ftniien  and  the  amelioratioii  of  ibe  zeTenues  affiirded  fha 
meam  of  meetiiig  tiut  prodigious  expenditure. 

The  finencial  refimna  of  Colbert  were  in  some  aort  crowned 
the  edict  of  December  1668,  which  lowered  the  rate  of  legal  in- 
tMoat  fiom  five  and  a  half  to  fiye  per  cent.  The  legal  intereaty 
which  SuUi  bad  lowered  in  1001,  from  seven  and  one  seventh  to 
nz  and  a  <)narter  per  cent.,  and  ftichelieii,  in  1684,  from  aix  and  a 
quarter  to  five  and  a  haJf,  waa  still  at  the  point  whefO  Colbert 
endeavored  to  fix  it,  but  was  not  able  to  keep  it.  It  was  not  in 
view  of  future  loans  by  the  state  that  Colbert  acted  on  this  occar 
non, — he  who  had  desired  to  anniliilate  eren  the  thought  of  bor- 
rowing: it  was  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
agriculttirc  ;  he  soui^ht  at  tlie  same  time  to  procure  for  lalxm'rs 
capital  at  a  low  pri(  ,  and  to  make  the  possesjsors  of  capital  return 
to  the  useful  ocruj  ations,  by  diminishing  the  interest  on  which 
the  idle  capitalist  subsisted.^ 

The  same  thought  favorable  to  labor  and  national  production  is 
found  again,  associated  with  the  thoujiht  of  reducing  the  expenses 
of  the  state,  in  the  diminution  of  tlio  [luuibcr  of  offices,  which  Col- 
bert caused  to  coincide  with  the  anaulling  of  fraudulent  credits, 
the  reduction  of  refUes,  and  the  liberation  of  the  revenues.  Col- 
bert had  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  by  abolishing  many  financial 
offices :  he  prosecuted  his  work ;  all  the  trienmal  and  quadrennial 
Qiffieea  (a  single  office  waa  divided  between  three  or  fear  holders 
who  exercised  their  fiinction  in  torn)  were  suppressed  (December« 
1663).  All  the  offices  of  the  King's  honsehold  ihat  conferred 
titles,  emohnnents,  and  privileges  without  effecttve  duties,  were 
Sttppressed  (Biaj  80,  1664)«  Two  hnndred  and  fifteen  secre- 
tarfshqw  to  the  King  were  abolished ;  the  number  of  notaries, 
attorney  nahers,  sergeants,  was  xedooed  (April,  1664);  the 
office  of  attorney  was  deprived  of  its  hereditary  chaneter ;  there 

'  ^  SMflMe^feqablDg  ndnedoD  of  Imom  «#  nnla^  Id  SMwmMti,  t  L  pu  88S. 

To  tlie  year  following,  16G6,  belongs  ftnotlicr  impnrtant  operation,  which  his  com- 
pletely subsisted  till  our  times :  rcforni&tioa  iu  thu  making  of  coin.  Coining,  before 
Colbert,  was  leased  to  goldsmiths,  or  bankers,  who  paid  the  state  a  mall  aeigniorage 
daty.  The  abandomnent  of  a  ftuetiOD  of  sach  importance  to  printo  IndiTiduak 
pnxliiced  «nrtM'  n.hii^t"'  n*  to  the  stamp  and  weight  of  coin,  and  moreoTcr,  the  leaaet 
obliged  iha  King,  m  the  interest  of  the  fimnen,  to  let  no  piece  of  wrought  ailrar  or 
gold  Icare  the  kingdooi,  ond  even  not  to  glTednsnlation  to  ftrdgn  oob,— Milrieltoiuo 
inoompatible  with  Uw  {viQects  of  Colbert  in  regard  to  the  commerce  and  manufitct- 
lire»  of  goldsmiths'  wares  and  jewelry.  CoUxTt  (•nnsiii  thr  makin?  of  coin  to  be 
xeaumed  by  the  state,  aiul  confided  it  to  dirticturs,  who  were  at  (Mice  managwi  for 
the  stato  and  underUdcot*  of  the  oxponaee  of  ooinhsg,  under  the  eumUtaaoe  of 
oomptrollers  and  a  directoi^genend.   This  mode  of  administratiOD  Ins  DOtohsagid 
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waa  a  new  redoctiQik  of  the  mcnsse  of  salaries  that  liad  been  sold 
at  a  low  price  to  officen.  Saffideot  means  for  leimbnmng  tbe 
lioldeia  of  abolished  oflioes  was  Ibond,  without  anj  extraof^naiy 

ex])etHent. 

Colbert  would  have  gladly  been  able  to  have  gone  Either,  and 
according  to  a  more  systematic  plan.    In  1664,  he  calI^;ed  to 

be  drawn  np,  in  each  generality,  a  statement  of  all  judicial  and 
financial  offices  with  their  official  and  real  value,  their  salaries  and 
the  annual  tax  imposed  on  them,  in  consideration  of  their  being 
hcrcditan^'  After  the  reductions  effected  during  the  earlier  years 
of  Colbert,  tho  number  of  offices  still  amounted  to  forty-five  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ei^lity,  for  duties  tliat  six  thousand  miirlit 
have  T)ei*formerl,  if  we  are  to  believe  Forbonnais.  These  fortv-five 
thousand  seven  luuuired  and  eighty  offices  were  valued  only  at  a 
little  more  tl»an  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  millions,  in  the 
official  calculations  that  served  as  a  basis  for  the  annual  duty  ;  but, 
on  the  footing  of  transactions  between  private  individuals,  they 
were  really  w  orth  nearly  four  hundred  and  twenty  millions  (at 
least  eight  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  our  money).  If  we  would 
appreciate  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  engird  in  official 
places,  to  these  fear  hundred  and  twenty  millions  we  must  add  the 
Talne  of  places  at  court  and  in  the  army ;  Forbonnais  estimates  the 
whole  at  nearly  eight  hundred  millions  (perhaps  nearly  four  thou- 
sand millions  if  the  present  time  in  rebtive  Talue  t)  and  thinks 
that  the  purchases  of  offices  and  the  sums  kept  on  hand  &r  this 
purpose  annuaOy  neutnliaed  siz^  millions  thus  diverted  from  labor 
and  production. 

Judicial  and  finandal  offices  produced  8,846,847  francs  of 
salary,  out  of  wlu'eli  the  govermnent  retained  two  millions  for 
the  annual  duty.^  The  salaries  were  but  the  least  part  of  the 
revenue  of  offices :  there  were  duties,  abatements,  taxations,  fees ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  the  revenue  was  not  very  considexable,  at  least 

^  About  the  eome  period,  Colbert  addressed  to  all  Uie  intendants  a  circular  re- 
quiring of  ttmn  genml  InlbnnatioB  In  regard  to  tfie  ftete  of  fha  kingdom.  What 
Colbert  demanded  wai  notfaing  less  thnn  tbe  oomptote  tltliatiei  of  Frmoe,  adliura- 

blj  cLasBifled,  with  an  examiiifitinn  of  the  means  of  improvement  in  erery  depart- 
iii«ot.  We  liave  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  this  important  doo- 
nment.  menthwed  hy  H  d'EnitefiTe  in  hit  Cbmeib  i  m  jnm  9ogagtwr^  1826,  8tow 
The  intendants  created  by  Richelieu,  suppressed  during  the  Fronde,  and  reestab- 
lished iu  1053,  were  the  mainspring  of  ministerial  power.  They  werecbosen  among 
the  masters  of  requests,  or  even  among  the  councillors  of  state. 

'  See  the  Memuitof  oOow  fn  VoilxMUMb,  Jbelcrefeft  mtrim  Jbummt  t.  L  p.  SSB. 
Many  officers  found  ways,  through  favor,  of  e<;cnpin[:  the  pajrOMBt  Of  flw  anaml 
dttties,  and  the  retention  of  two  milliona  was  in  part  nominaL 
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for  the  magistmtet,  fbr  the  officers  of  finance  neoesnrily  obtained 
fi*om  their  fimcdom  a  Teey  difieient  reanlt.  It  was  the  consideni- 
tion,  the  anthoiity  attached  to  the  robe  that  to  high  a  price  to 
judicial  poets.  Many  people  Ibimd  it  ^fficnlt  to  dtsaocostom  ihem- 
aelves  to.  tee  in  Muiitun  nf  iki  fOfUamimt  the  taton  of  Idngs  and 
the  arbiten  of  the  state.  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert,  the  ktter  espe* 
daU7,  would  have  ^adl j  overthrown  the  principle  of  hereditabtlitr 
and  of  Tendibilit^ ;  biding  their  time,  for  reasons  at  once  political 
j  and  economical,  they  attacked  the  price  of  posts.  An  ordinance  of 
'  December,  1665,  annonnced  tiiat  tike  King  was  willing  to  grsnt  the 
continuatioii  of  the  annual  right  for  some  years  more,  although  he 
woold  haTe  preferred  to  reduce  the  too  great  nnmber  of  offices  to 
the  measoie  of  vacancies ;  but  tliat  he  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disorders  caused  by  the  excessive  deamess  of  offices,  and  to  facilitate 
the  access  to  posts  of  persons  of  merit  who  were  excluded  by  an 
unlimited  price.  A  6xed  valuation  of  posts  followed:  the  office  of 
pr4ndtnt  tt  mortier^^  350,000  livres;  of  master  of  requests,  or 
attorney-general,  150,000;  of  councillor,  90,000  to  100,000;  of  first 
president  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  400,000 ;  of  another  president, 
200,000 ;  of  master  of  accoonts,  120,000.  The  sums  were  less  for 
the  other  courts.^ 

The  system  followed  by  the  goromment  of  Louis  XI V.  with 
respect  to  the  magistrates  secnred  the  observance  of  this  cdif  t :  the 
value  that  public  opinion  attached  to  offices  could  not  fail  to  be  dmiin- 
ished,  when,  durino;  the  operations  ot  the  court  of  jiistico,  bailitis 
were  seen  installed  in  the  honses  of  presidents,  allies  of  or  interested 
with  the  revenue-fanners,  as  in  the  houses  of  simple  citizens  ;  when 
the  privileges  of  nobility  granted  tr>  magistrates  since  1644  were 
seen  to  be  revoked  (1669),  and  the  proud  title  of  sovereign  courts 
officially  replaced  by  that  of  superior  courts,  as  if  the  King  recalled 
that  delegation  of  sovereignty  which  these  great  bodies  attributed 
to  themselves ;  when  ^aUy  the  last  relics  of  the  right  of  lemon- 
stiance  disappeared.  Hence  that  &11  which  remained  below  the 
nuuomnm  fibced  by  the  ordinance  of  1665.'  Colbert  had  attained 
his  end. 

^  The  first  presidency  was  not  vendible :  the  King  appoiatsd  the  incumbent 

*  Anciennet  Lots  fran^aises.  t.  XVI IT.  p.  GG.  The  same  ordinance  reestablishes 
th«  former  conditions  of  age  fallen  into  desuetude:  forQr  years  for  a  president ; 
tmB^'mfta1&rtk«oimcSlh»;iidi^  This  was  a  new  blow 
giTen  to  hereditary  aristocracy,  to  the  profit  of  legal  science  and  dignity. 

•  This  fall  hai  b<'on  attributed  to  causes  wholly  chimerical.  It  is  one  of  the 
«Ror«  io  wliich  a  writer  to  whom  we  sliali  liave  occasion  to  return,  the  economist 
Boto-GnUMicrt^  sImiumIai 
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The  gieat  open^on  of  the  Hberatioii  of  the  pahlic  reyetiiies, 
'with  which  was  connected  eyeiyihing  that  tended  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  the  state,*  had  heen  pushed  to  the  kst  degree,  as 
we  have  seen^  in  the  first  years  of  Oolbert*8  mmistiy,  and  was 
ahnost  completed  in  1669.  Colbert  had  caziied  on,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Ubefaiion  of  the  state  reyennes,  another  enterprise 
less  brilliant,  but  almost  as  essential ;  the  liberation  of  the  reye> 
nues  of  the  oommtmeB.  None  of  his  works  better  repealed  his 
enlightened  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people ;  none  raised 
against  him  more  interested  clamors.  Colbert,  with  that  glance 
which  love  of  good  armed  with  an  irresistible  penetration,  had 
recooTiized,  in  the  situation  of  the  commnnal  finances,  a  profound 
evil  that  secretly  consmned  towns  and  country.  The  weight  of 
taxes,  since  the  beginning  of  the  great  war,  had  led  the  urbane  and 
niral  ronimunities  to  alicTiations  of  goods  and  to  loans ;  in  the 
count  IN  (]i^trk't<.  tlie  sciLn'sini's  had  at  little  expense  seized  npon 
enormous  quantities  .  -t  coininunal  property  ;  as  to  the  cities;,  the 
ordinance  of  December,  1047,  in  desjwiUng  thera  of  their  octrois 
for  the  state's  profit,  had  caused  the  evil  to  overflow  liko  a  torrent 
among  them.  The  towns,  deprived  of  an  important  portion  of 
tlieir  resources,  and  being  unwilling  to  use  the  permission  granted 
them  to  double  the  octroi,  precipitated  themselves  into  the  patli  of 
ruin  which  they  had  at  first  entered  w  ith  a  timid  step.  An  hmn- 
dation  of  friglittul  abuses  then  laid  baiv  the  basis  of  that  regime  of 
local  liberties  wliich,  since  tlie  central  j^owcr  had  stifled  their 
democratic  natality,  had  degenerated  into  petty  bourgeois  oligar- 
chies in  the  greater  part  of  France,  especially  in  those  state  prov- 
inces that  expiated  hy  more  than  one  grievoos  compensation  the 
very  great  advantage  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  tiie  agents  of 
the  ezcheqner.  Heie,  the  rich  honigeois,  who  monopolised  the 
municipal  offices,  caused  their  towns  to  contract  loans  oot  of  pro- 
portion  to  theur  resources  or  their  needs;'  we  can  judge  on  what 
conditions ; — they  were  themselves  the  lenders,  lliere,  they  had 
recourse  to  extraordinary  impositions ;  the  notables  were  not  con* 
tent  with  putting  off  the  burden  on  the  common  people,  they^ 
appropriated  a  part  to  themselves.  Besides,  the  commons  were 
alienated;  here  again  the  rich  men  and  the  urbane  magistrates 

1  AnuMigtlie  ndnetioDs  of  offloai  mint  not  be  forgotten  the  dfaliending  of  a  perl 
of  fbe  majf  amaged  in  such  a  manner  ti  to  dinUnifh  the  letl  force  «•  little  as 

poisiMe.    We  sTml!  n-rnr  to  tliis  hereafter. 

*  The  town  ol  Bcaunc,  which  liad  only  16,500  liTres  of  rcrenue,  the  octroia  com* 
Viiied,  owed6fi0,4MUmtin  UM.  AnMi^e-Doe  owed  8niffi7  Umi.  Bee  CXw 
pnmim  nut  Lam$  XTK,  bf  Akx.  Tbomat,  p.  916. 
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adjudged  them  to  tfaenuelTes  uA  a  eontamplable  price ;  in  the  sub- 
orbs  of  cities  as  in  villages^  the  flocks  disappeared  with  the  oohudoii 
pastures.^ 

Colbert  epenlj  attacked  the  municipal  aristocrat,  as  he  had 
attacked  the  levenne-fiurmers.   In  1662,  he  demanded  that,  in 

each  generality,  the  statement  of  cfHUmnnal  debts  should  be  sent  to 
the  intendant.  In  1663,  afler  the  coort  of  justice  had  annulled 
the  octroi  leases,  —  a  just  and  indispensable  act  that  has  been  veiy 
wrongly  blamed,  —  Colbert  hastened  to  restore  to  the  cities  one 
half  of  their  octrois,  and  ordered  the  nomination  of  commissioners 
charged  with  liquidating  the  communal  debta.  The  urbane  oligar- 
chies, seconded  in  the  provinces  by  the  representation  of  the  Third 
Estate,  wliich  was  generally  composed  of  municipal  magistrates, 
resisted  tlie  minister  with  all  the  ob.stinacy  of"  pride  and  cupidity ; 
but  the  people  understood  very  well  who  were  their  friends  and 
who  were  their  enemies,  rose  in  many  cities  ar^inst  the  magistrates 
and  tlie  rich  who  were  endeavorino;  to  fetter  tlie  frood  intention  of 
Colbert,  and  used  politioil  rights,  wliere  tliey  liad  preserved  tliem, 
to  take  from  their  adversaries  the  functions  of  city  othcers  and  dis- 
tributors of  imposts.  In  Burgundy,  the  parliament  wished,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  its  first  president,  to  intervene  in  iavor  of  honest 
mm  (the  honest  men  who  hud  robbed  the  communes,  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  which  had  been  confided  to  them),  to  annul  the  elections 
made  by  the  amailUt  and  chastise  ihofaeUp/w,  The  King's  coun- 
cil arrested  this  admirable  seal^  and  transferred  the  cognizance  of 
these  troubles  to  the  parliammit  Dijon,  in  order  to  bring  it  before 
the  intendant  of  the  province ;  that  is,  before  a  man  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Cdbert  (1664,  1665).  The  people  had  gained  the 
came.  The  liquidation  of  communal  debts  was  e&eted  according 
to  the  same  principles  as  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  state, 
and,  in  April,  1667,  appeared  the  celebrated  general  regulation  con- 
oeming  alienated  communal  property. 

"In  order  to  despoil  the  communities,"  it  is  therein  said,  "feigned 
debts  have  been  made  nse  of,  and  the  forms  of  justice  have  been 
abused.  So,  those  communes  (commons),  which  liad  been  set  apart 
to  the  inhabitants  of  places,  for  the  purpose  of  aftbrding  the  inhab- 
itants means  of  feeding  their  cattle  and  of  fertilizing  their  lands  by 
manures,  having  been  alienated,  the  inhabitants,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  subsisting  their  families,  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their 
houses,  .Jid,  by  this  abandonment,  the  cattle  have  perished,  the  lands 

1  In  other  pUces,  howerer,  the  munidptl  SMgiltaatMaail  the  notiUes  iren  roind 

in  turn  bj  tlw  principle  of  aoUdarilj. 

vou.  I,  7 
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hm  renuuned  nncnlttTated^  mann&ctures  and  commerce  have 
•nfifeied.  For  tbme  naaoiu,  within  one  month,  the  inhabitants  of 
parishes  and  commnnitiesy  tfarooghout  tiie  whole  extent  of  the 
kingdom,  shall  resume  possession,  without  inmialit^  of  law,  of 
the  pastures,  woods,  hnds,  usages,  ete.,  and  all  goods  in  common 
by  them  sold,  or  in  any  manner  leased,  since  1620,  bj  reimbnntng 
within  ten  yeaxs  the  principal  of  alienations  made  for  legitimate 
causes,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent.  The  necessary  sums  fiir 
said  reimbursements  shall  be  levied  on  all  the  inhabitants,  even  the 
exempt  and  the  privileged.  All  the  seigniors  who  shall  have  raised 
pretensions  to  a  third  right  in  the  commons,  since  1680,  aie  ejected 
therefrom  ;  those  who  shall  have  titles  and  a  possession  anterior  to 
1680,  shall  have  power  to  use  but  the  said  fWc2  to  them  adjudged, 
and  neither  they  nor  their  fiumers  shall  have  power  to  use  what  is 
common,  under  penalty  of  reunion  of  their  third  to  tlie  common  prop- 
erty. The  Kino;  remits  to  the  communes  the  third  rifjht  that  may 
belong  to  him  in  the  commons,  with  the  resen'ation  of  a  third  OSld 
rUk  (third  and  tenth;  thirteen  tliirticthf^  in  the  forests."^ 

This  especially  re^rded  tlie  feudal  nobility,  as  tlie  liquidation  of 
debts  had  principally  affected  the  hourgeoia  ]>atriciate  ;  the  muni- 
cipal aristorracy  was  struck  anew  1>y  a  den  t  i'  in  council  of  June 
8,  1668,  wliicli  prescribed  to  cities  that  should  have  deputations  to 
send  to  the  King  to  choose  other  deputies  than  the  maires^  eche- 
vm«,  consuls,  etc.  ;  since  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making  or  pre- 
tending business  for  their  communities,  in  order  to  cause  them- 
selves to  be  sent  to  Paris  or  to  court,  and  their  expenses  amply 
paid  when  they  were  called  thither  by  their  private  interests. 
Hence  bk  part  proceeded  tiie  debts  of  cities.* 

8uch  fiicts  throw  much  light  on  the  real  state  of  institutions.  It 
would  be  very  wrong,  however,  to  conclude  from  these  revelations 
concerning  munidpal  abuses  that  it  was  well  to  destroy  municipal 
liberties,  instead  of  restoring  them.  We  shall  see  that  Colbert 
made  some  effinrt  in  theur  &Tor. 

In  1669,  Colbert  caused  a  general  statement  of  tlie  expenditures 
and  revenues  of  the  communes,  with  the  leases  of  the  last  ten  years 

*  Artnennf^  Lat'^  /rnrirai<rs,  t.  XVIII.  p.  1^1.  "What  w<»  have  just  cited  is  little 
else  than  the  application,  to  &11  FntDoe,  of  aa  ordinance  published  ia  1669,  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  vaiagce  eTChMipigiM  (•«•  po$t,  p.  087)  j  bat  the  edict  of  IW!  ctMh 
tainx  still  other  (lispodtloat of  fOTereigD  hnportawM  toegri0Qltiu«,of  whidiwe  ihatt 
•peak  hereafter. 

*  The  decree  it  in  Alex.  Thomas :  Une  province  mnu  Loms  XIV.  p.  246;  1844.  A 
rsnstioible  work  on  the  hietorjr  of  Bmtpuuijr,  Ihll  of  pfodooi  doemmiili,  anraged 
widi  wicomiBim  laddi^  and  KnindiieM  of  jodgiiMnt. 
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tnd  die  •dminutntiTe  xietani8»  to  lie  tnuumitted  to  him.  In 
1671  lie  oUiged  the  pnmnoes  to  eztmgimh  the  debta  of  mral 
oommanitiet,  that  ls»  he  compelled  the  cities  to  aid  the  YiUages 
in  paying  their  ohl^itioos;  ftr  Buigondy  alone^  this  involved 
2,800^000  livies.  Never  had  government,  not  even  in  the  times 
of  Henri  IV.  and  Sulli,  done  a  like  thing  in  favor  of  the  rural  di»- 
tricts, — accustomed  to  pay  for  evexj  one^  fiur  finm  having  others 
pay  for  them  I 

After  having  liberated  the  communes,  Colbert  intndictod  to 
them  alienations  absolutely  and  loans  in  almost  every  case,  by  im* 
peeing  on  tibem  the  heaviest  securities  for  the  very  snudl  nnmher  of 
cases  in  which  loans  mifjht  be  authorized,  with  an  agreement  to  pay 
within  a  fixed  time.  A  statement  of  comTrmnal  expenditures  was 
to  he  stibmitted  to  the  intendants  and  the  King's  council.  Every 
extraoii  1 J narv  expenditure,  and  every  tnx  tor  the  purpose  of  meeting 
it,  was  to  be  v  ited  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  and 
approved  by  the  King,  with  the  advice  of  the  intendant  (Aprils 
168S).i 

We  have  just  seen  how  Colbert  reorrranized  the  administration 
and  reconstructed  tlie  mechanism  of  lin;ujces,  how  he  rescued  the 
state  and  the  communes  from  tLe  fiauJuJeiit  auiuagement  of  capi- 
talists. In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  finances,  during  the 
first  period  o£  this  great  minister,  it  remains  to  show  how  Colbert 
acted  on  the  very  material  of  the  public  revenue,  on  the  system  of 
imposts,  and  what  were  the  direct  cesolts  of  his  admmistration  fat 
the  national  treasury. 

The  three  great  sonroea  of  impost  were  the  vilhdn  tax  (direct 
impost),  the  subsidies,  revenne-fiurms,  etc,  (indirect  impost,)  and 
the  aalt*tax,  (direct  impost  where  the  salt  was  compulsorQy  distrih* 
uted,  indirect  where  it  was  purchased  voluntwily).  At  the  period 
of  Maaurin*s  death,  the  villain  tax  was  enofnums  in  the  election  prov* 
inoes,  that  is,  in  three  quarters  of  Frsnce ;  the  subsidies  and  salt> 
taxes  were  very  burdensome  to  the  people,  both  fay  th^  amount* 
and  the  cruel  vexations  of  their  collection,  and  almost  unproductiva 

^  la  icgud  to  the  whole  of  these  operations,  MS  Foifaonnais,  t  L  pp.  811-818. 
The  same  praiae  could  not  be  bestowctl  nn  the  proropition  of  the  p'^"  '-  to  ro- 
pnrcha^  the  ecclesiMtic*!  property,  alieoAted  vithin  a  century,  obtain^  by  the 
clcrs^v ;  this  powir  had  bmi  pMtogstd  st  difltocat  tfmes,  despite  the  grave  inocm* 
Yeniencet  imigtMtA  hj  ths  sdlet  ItMlt  which  wnwwd  It  ftr  flre  years  (March, 
1666);  these  prorogations  were  reni^wtvl  rinrin?  forty  years  more.  It  i«  frne  that 
the  Qkxfff  did  not  obtain  these  &ror8  gratuitously,  and  that  they  gave  several  luiU- 
lonatothaKhif.  Ammmm Lei$,t,JLynL^H;  4M, 

s  The  tax  OB  istt  |Mdw»d  umdy  twea^  silIUaBS  (sum  fhsa  tatlj  of  ovr 
monqr). 
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to  the  state,  on  account  of  alienations  and  tly  wretched  conditions 
of  leases.  In  1661  the  reduction  of  the  viUain  tax  oommenced,*  and 
Colbert,  at  llie  uuob  time,  raddenly  aboliihed  aill  the  auginenta- 
tioiis  establiahed  oa  Bahndies  sabaeqaent  to  1646,  and  that  did  not 
amoont  to  lev  than  ten  looa  m  the  livre  of  the  prindpal.  We  are 
struck  with  adnumtion  to  see  Colbert  begin  hy  reducing  an  impost 
thirlj-tbiee  per  cent,  on  the  increased  prodoct  of  which  he  founded 
in  great  part  his  hopes.  Thunpling  on  the  lontine  of  tiie  ex.- 
chequer,  he  had  comprehended  that  oonsnmption  increases  in  equal 
or  eyen  greater  proportion  to  the  abasement  of  duties  that  wei^ 
on  consumable  objects,  and  that  the  public  treasury  does  not  lose 
what  the  well-being  of  tlie  people  g^B. 

The  expectation  of  Colbert  was  not  diaapptanted ;  despite  the 
reduction  of  subsidies,  subsidies  and  other  revenue-fanns  were  let^ 
at  the  close  of  1661,  three  millions  higher  than  in  the  preceding 
leases;  which  Fouquet  had  given  up  to  his  accomphces  at  a  low 
price,  and  the  farmers  were  required  to  pay  every  twelve  months, 
which  attained,  with  respect  to  the  indirect  taxes,  almost  the  same 
result  as  tlie  obligations  of  the  receivern-gmeral  to  the  direct  t;ixcs. 
In  1^62  there  was  a  now  inrrra^e  of  alj^iost  four  millions  in  the 
product  of  the  revenTu  -tanns,  thanks  to  the  union  of  the  impost 
duties  of  Paris  witli  tiic  subsidies  in  the  same  lease,  and  to  the  hb- 
eration  of  many  alienated  duties  on  the  subsidies.  The  salt-tax 
was  diminished  in  the  election  provinces  and  somewhat  increased  in 
the  South,  in  order  to  attempt  an  equilibrium  of  charges  which 
Colbert  also  desired  to  estnl  >li-li  in  tlie  villain  taxes.  The  remaining 
arrears  of  the  villain  taxes  anterior  to  1656  was  remitted  to  the  people. 

If  we  compare  the  state  of  the  revenues  in  1661  and  in  1662,* 
we  find  the  total  advancing  from  84,222,096  francs  to  87,587,807, 
by  the  increased  Tslue  of  leases.  Tsk  1^  the  diaiges  had  been 
52,477,184  fiance,  the  net  revenue,  31,845,041 ;  m  1662  the 
charges  were  reduced  to  48,548,882  francs  ;  the  net  revenue  ad- 
vanced to  44,814,876.  The  apparent  progress  is  twelve  and  a  half 
millions;  the  real  progress  is  nearly  twenty-one  and  a  half  millions, 

1  There  is  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  flgtires ;  according  to  the  Sffmoire  of 
Colbert  on  tho  finances,  the  King  roducod  the  land>taxe«  four  miltions  in  the  last 
month  of  1661.  {bee  F.  Joubleau,  1. 11.  p.  806.)  According  to  an  account  given  bj 
M.  Joabtesit  (t  1     16),     ftnt  ndoolioii  wm  onlj  tooM  hnndrtdt  of  thooMOidt 

of  franc*. 

*  F.  Joubleau,  t.  I.  pp.  15,  16.  These  are  some  gaps.  The  accounts  given  bf 
M.  Joubltiau  do  not  spt'ok  of  Uie  laiiii-tax  of  Provence ;  two  milUons  given  by  tho 
elMgjr  in  1661  an  alto  kft  out,  w  wdl  at  <he  woal  anbvontloii  of  ljS89;M6  Uvrei, 
12  Mu,  9  denieffl,  paid  bj  the  daigr. 
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Itecanse  Fonquet  allowed  nine  mOfioni  of  intereet  to  the  fiomen  out 
of  tbe  net  revenue. 

FEom  1662  to  1668,  Aere  was  a  diminotion  of  lliiee  niillioiu  in 
ihe  yQlam  tax,  and  a  lednction  of  a  crown  per  minot  (hundred 
pounds)  on  salt,  which  diminished  the  salt-tax  a  million  and  a  haK 
Tbe  gross  revenue,  however,  hy  the  increase  of  casosl  receiplB 
and  of  revenne-fiffms,  agpun  advimced  mare  than  a  million,  to 
88,906,002 francs:  the  charges  fell  to  87,784,800  fiancs;  the  net 
revenue  reached  61,121,802  finmes.^ 

In  the  same  year,  1668,  appeared  an  important  regulation  in 
regard  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  villain  taxes,  renewing 
the  regulations  of  SulU  (1600)  and  Kichelieu  (1634),  ^  which  the 
artifice  of  rich  tax-pajers  finds  means  of  eluding  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor."  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  advise  in  regard  to 
the  reform  of  these  abuses,  the  intention  of  the  King  being  that  the 
ulterior  diminutions  should  exclusivelj  profit  people  who  had  been 
overtaxed.  One  of  the  greatest  abuses  was  the  pretension  of  privi- 
leged nobles,  ecclesiastics  or  citizens  of  free  cities,  to  extend  their 
privilege  to  their  fanners.  The  farmers  were  subjected  ;ine\v  to 
the  villain  tax.*  In  1G64,  all  the  letters  of  nobility  granteci  or  sold 
after  1634  were  revoked,  save  in  cases  of  signal  service,  these  privi- 
leges having  been  conferred  "  to  the  prejudice  of  several  parishes, 
incapable  since  then  of  paying  their  villain  tax,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  exempts  who  gathered  the  princi]>al  fruitii  of  the 
soil,  wiiliuut  contributing  to  the  taxes  of  which  they  ought  to  bear 
the  greater  part  for  the  relief  of  the  poor."  After  the  new  nobles, 
the  maires,  Schevins,  and  other  municipal  officers,  and  all  that  vain 
jKNTtion  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who,  on  aeeoont  of  filling  or  having 
filled  some  petty  office,  or  of  having  purchased  some  sinecnre  title, 
pretended  to  be  exempt  from  the  Tillain  tax,  were  generally  de> 
qK»kd  of  their  privileges ;  mth  still  greater  reason  the  usurpers  of 
titles  of  nolslilj  were  severely  prosecuted;  in  Provence  alone, 
twelve  hundred  and  fifiy-seven  were  dtscovered.*  The  privileges 
of  individuals  and  fiimilies  were  not  alone  attacked;  the  goveinment 
began  to  lay  hands  on  the  privileges  of  localities*  Kot  only  the 
important  towns,  but  certain  country  districts  paid  no  villam  taxes, 

>  Forbonnaia.  t  L  pp.  28^1  L 

*  The  privU^cd  milde  tiidi  a  diitnrbnee  ud  nhtA  mA  a  07,  llia^  In  1667» 

they  obtained  the  privilege  of  cultivating  as  mach  as  they  could  with  two  plough- 
Dion  without  having  them  ■nlgected  to  the  Tiilem  tut.  AMdmim  Im§  /ftm(ai»e$,  t> 

XViil.  p.  108. 

'  P.  GMnent,  Bimin  db  CUhrt,  w.  160, 100.  MiODiMii^  IbdMcc  tMf  Iv 
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in  Tiitiie  of  flxemptioiiB  ihai  dated  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Bonloiiiiau  ^vu  In  Hob  condition,  and  the  peasants  based  theor 
ezemptian  on  the  &ct  that  they  had  preserved  an  orgsniaed  militia 
among  them  since  tlie  time  when  they  were  perpetually  at  war 
with  the  Englisli  of  Calais.  In  1662,  the  King  liaving  decided  to 
bring  this  state  of  things  to  a  dose,  a  light  villain  tax  was  imposed 
on  Boulonnais.  The  people  revolted,  perhaps  excited  by  the 
nobility,'*  said  Louis  XIV.  in  his  Memoirs  (t.  I. ;  M^m.  p.  21S), 
and  several  thousand  men  took  up  arms.  The  King  sent  troops ; 
most  of  the  insurgents  dispcrsorl  and  were  not  pursued ;  some  of 
tliose  wlio  attempted  to  defend  themselve'^  anrl  were  taken  with 
arms  in  iiand  were  executed;  the  greater  part  were  conflcinned  to 
the  galleys :  a  very  rigorous  repression,  which  Louis  XIV.  in  some 
sort  excuses,  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  his  **  duty  to  follow  his 
reason  rather  thau  his  inclination."  ^ 

In  1GG4  and  1665,  there  were  new  diminutions  of  a  million  and 
a  million  and  a  half  in  the  villain  tax.  The  gross  revenue,  in  1G64, 
was  89,243,319  francs  ;2  the  charges  were  85,626,214  francs;  the 
net  revenue,  53,718,105  francs.  In  1665:  grass  revenue,  88,453,- 
641  francs ;  charges,  39,805,242  fiuncs ;  net  revenue,  58,045,599 
firancs.  The  villain  taxes  were  reduced  to  35,343,210  francs.^ 
la,  fofur  years  the  annual  charges  had  diminished  twenty-two  and  a 
half  milUons,  and  the  net  xe?enae  had  Increased  nearly  ihlrfcy-aix 
millions.  Snch  figuraa  say  moce  than  any  words  1 

These  hriDiant  resnlts  did  not  yet  satisfy  the  patriotic  heart  of 
Gcdhert:  it  had  been  his  wish  not  only  to  refioTe  the  people  and 
emnch  the  state  in  the  present,  but  to  secoxe  the  fntore  by  funda* 
mental  refiinns,  which  his  soooesson  should  not  have  the  power  to 
disturb*  It  was  not  enongh  to  dimmish  the  villain  tax,  which  he 
e^iected  to  redoee  still  more  (his  wish  had  been  to  reduce  it  to 
twenty-five  millions);  he  would  have  ^dly  made  a  radical  change 
in  the  system  and  snbstitntad  throng^out  EVance,  for  the  personal 
villain  tax,  assessed  on  the  resources  of  the  taxable  arhitraiily  val- 
ued, the  real  villain  tax,  assessed  on  estates  not  noble,  as  it  existed 
in  Langoedoc  or  Provence ;  it  was  this  difierence  in  fisod  system, 
much  more  than  the  maintenance  of  the  States  Provincial,  that 
produced  the  snperiority  of  comf<Hrt  that  was  remarked  in  those 

'  According  to  Fnrbnnn:it'i  ;  Miills  t  diflTers  by  nearly  a  million  less;  p.  2fi7. 

*  Withoat  the  villain  tax  and  tlic  grataitie*  of  the  state  provinces,  valued  at  about 
•be  milUona  by  ForUmuaig,  pp.  879-^.  In  1664,  all  the  duties  and  tnuisit  imposts 
were  thoronitity  norgultm^  hf  %  cMbi^  Qsskandsr 
Ihs  bead  of  oommeieei 
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provinces.  The  strictest  and  sagest  regulations  never  succeeded  in 
causing  the  disappearance  of  the  monstrous  iniquities  that  were 
ftcilitated  hf  tiie  tMttacrj  "fSkhk  tax.  To  tmufer  the  inequaiitj 
from  persons  to  things  would  hftTO  been  on  Immenae  step  (owiards 
eqmdity- ;  bat  tfae  difficnities  were  in  proportion  to  the  gfeotness  of 
the  work:  the  privfleged  chttses,  who  envehiped  the  whole  Idn^ 
dom  in  an  intricate  net-work,  were  disposed  to  obstinate  lesistanee; 
they  even  took  the  ciEBoam  by  endrayaring  to  reduce  the  pioy« 
tnoes  with  the  real  viUain  tax  to  the  cooditioa  of  the  others.  A 
rojal  dedazation  of  Febmaiy,  1666,  condemning  the  pretensions 
of  the  Proveni^  DoUes,  decreed  thai  noble  property  in  Provence 
should  continue  to  enjoy  freedom  from  TiUain  taxes  in  the  hands  of 
plebeians  as  well  as  in  those  of  nobles,  and  that  plebeian  property 
should  remain  subject  to  villain  tax  in  the  hands  of  nobles,  as  well 
as  in  the  hands  of  plebeians.  The  nobles,  by  dint  of  clamofs, 
ol^ained  the  condition  that  the  measnxe  should  have  no  retroactiTe 
effect,  and  tliat  compensation  should  be  made  for  noble  property 
which  they  hud  sold,  and  plebeian  properly  which  they  had  pni^ 
chased  within  a  centurv.^ 

Colbert  attacked  in  his  turn.  This  gigantic  o|ie ration  could  not 
be  lightly  approached  :  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  it  lonrr  in 
advance  by  vast  studies  and  bv  partial  attempts  ;  Colbert  took  as  a 
trial-ground  the  generahty  of  Moutauban  (Upj>er  Guienne),  caused 
the  terrier  to  be  made  out  in  three  years  (^I<j66-16G9),  and  intro- 
duced tlie  real  tax  there,  which  he  assessed  not  only  on  real  estate, 
but  on  industrial  xo  venues,'  personal  property  and  rm<<?«;  day-luLor- 
ers,  those  who  had  nothing  but  their  hands  to  live  by,  were  com- 
pletely exempt,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  idle  and  the  privileged. 
It  is  in  this  noUe  regulation,  as  it  is  called  with  admiration  by  For- 
hoonais,  that  most  he  soo^ilhe  inmost  thought  of  Colbert  in  regard 
to  the  fiscsl  system ;  Colbert  dang,  and  with  /eason,  to  imposts 
on  consnmption,  the  most  eqnitabto  in  times  of  privilc^,  once 
they  escape  privilege ;  bat  he  did  not  overlook  the  inconyenisnces 
of  this  scart  of  imposts^  so  oneroas  to  the  poor  dasses,  so  costly  and 
often  so  Yoiatioas  in  their  cdlectiont  and,  if  he  had  lived  after  the 
destnictioii  of  privileges,  he  woold  perhaps  have  endeftvofed  to 
obtain  his  ^mdpal  lesooroes  from  impost  on  revenoes. 

The  immediate  result  did  not  qaite  respond  to  Cdbeit's  expecta- 
tion, in  conseqoence  of  abases  that  crept  into  the  Ibnn  of  the  real 

^  Ancienn€$  Lot*  Jranfam*,  t.  XViiL  p.  71. 

*  Ataafhdf  tiMpnmflBtdfiiDdgia  indftias,atirdiyiin<^  ASsntte* 
MMMttIt  of  prapolj  poilHkr  to  Ihs  7«v  1<HX»,  vm  iiToM. 
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Tflbin  tax,  and  the  nunistep-reforaner,  befiire  applying  eveiywhere 
the  aystem  tried  In  the  generality  of  Montanhui  and  establuhing  the 
real  ▼illam  tax  wheie  it  did  not  exist,  judged  it  necassaiy  to  correct 
it  where  it  did  exist.  Great  erenta  snperrened,  that  deranged  his 
plans  and  obliged  him  to  devote  himself  to  seeking  financial  re* 
sources,  in  the  service  of  a  policj  that  was  not  his  own ;  his  thought 
had  ceased  to  be  preponderant  in  the  destbies  of  Fhmce,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  peace  of  Nimegoen  that  he  could  return  to 
his  designs.  In  1681,  he  assembled  in  conference  the  intendants 
of  provinces  where  the  real  villain  tax  was  established  (Languedoc, 
Provence,  Upper  Guienne),  and  those  of  the  provinces  of  the  mixed 
villain  tax  (Dauphiny  and  Lower  Guienne)  ;  ^  from  this  conference 
sprung  a  project  of  reconstruction  of  the  real  villain  tax;  the  project 
of  the  intendants  was  converted  into  a  law  for  the  provinces  of  the 
south,  but  Colbert  could  go  no  farther :  death  soon  took  away  this 
gi-eat  man  from  Fiiince,  and,  with  liim,  peri:  licfl  bis  designs  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  The  ari>iti  ;n  v  villain  tax  still  subsisted  for  a 
century  in  three  quarters  of  1  l  anc e,  and,  when  it  disappeared^  it 
was  with  the  whole  of  the  old  regime.^ 

1  Li  Dinphiny,  out  of  Itwe  iStunmoA  benflit,  Utttm  Irandrad  did  not  pty  the 
tex.    MonUlion,  PorticularitA  tur  la  mimstrcs  des  finances,  p.  24. 

'  Forbonnais,  L  I.  pp.  SIT-HIO,  Monthion,  Particularity*  tur  la  ministrrs  dcs  fi- 
nances, p.  22.  (Euvns  de  d'Aguasmu,  t  XIIL  p.  86 ;  4to,  1789.  Ditcours  tur  la  vie  «t 
ia  mart  de  M.  ^Jgvmtm  (Molor).  Thb  diioottrte,  whidi  nwjr  be  oompwed,  for  Iti 
ptedoroiiMUit  mcnl  Mod  religious  elevation,  with  the  noblest  specimens  of  untiqiie 
and  Christian  clnqoencc  that  have  descended  to  us,  is  a  veritable  monument  conse- 
crated by  Chancellor  d'Aguesscau  to  tlie  memory  of  a  lather  less  celebrated  tliaa 
Us  MO,  bat  not  teas  worthy  of  the  rcapeet  of  Tmaot.  I>*AfiieMeaQ  •enior,  the 
confttlant,  tin-  preferrtMl  agent  of  Colbert,  was  one  of  those  devoted  men  who  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  halo  of  great  men,  but  are  their  indefatigable  and  indispensable 
auxiliaries,  of  whom  it  is  just  and  pious  someUmcs  to  remind  too  forgetful  posterity. 
The  Dueemm  on  tht  Itft  »/  ^Ajfuetteam  oont^ns,  hi  i^iaid  to  the  oharaoter  and 
government  of  Colbert,  precious  information,  to  which  recourse  has  been  had  too 
nurelj.  llothing  ia  mdre  striking  than  the  history  of  the  connection  of  d'AguesMaa 
witii  flw  gnat  minSiter.  D'Aguciaean,  ion  of  a  flnt  praMent  of  the  parKament  of 
Boideanx,  was  master  of  requeiti  and  president  of  the  great  council,  although  itill 
Terr  young,  during  the  ^ rst  yenrfi  of  Colbert's  ministry.  Brought  up  in  parliamcn- 
taiy  sentiments  and  opinions,  he  had  been  moreover  unfovorably  prejudiced  against 
the  mintater  "  hf  the  reputation  for  hardness  that  M.  Cblbert  had  acquired  by  wbh- 
ing  to  estnblibh  better  order  in  tlie  finances."  One  day  (it  was  In  I6166).  be  had  to 
report  to  the  ronncrl.  nn  m««ter  of  requests,  an  important  affiiir  concerning  the  finan- 
ces :  he  treated  of  it  as  a  magistrate,  Colbert,  as  a  comptroUer-generiU ;  a  lively  dis- 
cnsslon  spning  ap  between  them ;  d'Agnessean  midntained,  without  oondUation  and 
with  remarkable  talent,  llie  opinion  inspired  by  his  conscience.  The  council,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  decided  in  the  minister's  favor.  It  was  known  that  Colbert  was 
very  impatient  of  coutradiction ;  it  was  believed  that  the  career  of  employment  was 
dosed  to  the  young  maatar  of  leqnestSy  who  redgned  himself  to  it  phUoeophically. 
▲  little  wUle  aftttwaids,  d'Agacasean  noeired  tt»  tn(  commjutwi  of  intendaBt 
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In  1666,  external  events  had  somewhat  arrested  the  progressive 
amelioration  of  the  system  of  imposts ;  the  gross  revenue,  raised  to 
93,585,311  francs,  2,400,000  finiiet  of  gntoilj  from  the  clergy 
being  compnfl«d  ni  it»  bad  increued  more  than  five  nuUkms  over 
1665 ;  bot  the  net  yeventie,  69,478,085  francs,  bad  mcnaaed  oalj 
about  800,000  francs,  and  the  charges,  instead  of  ceotiDmng  to 
decrease,  had  uicreased  about  4,800,000  francs ;  the  TiUam  tax  had 
imdeigone  a  trifling  increase  of  from  700,000  to  800,000  francs;  it 
lose  agun  fimn  600,000  to  700,000  francs,  In  1667 ;  bat  the  chaig^s 
descended  again  fimn  84,107,256  francs  to  82,554,818  francs,  and 
the  net  revenue  reacbed  68,016,826  in  a  gross  revenue  of  95,571,* 
759  francs.^  The  war  from  1666  to  1668,  short  and  successfol, 
necessitated  but  little  effort,  and  the  movement  of  ameliomtion 
resumed  its  coarse  in  1667,  in  spite  of  heavy  ezpenditnres  for  forti- 
fications and  constructions  in  which  the  King  was  ei^ged,  and  for 
which  Colbert  found  sofi&cknt  means.  Divers  subsidy  duties  were 
aiqipfessed ;  duti^  on  wines  were  diminished ;  and  the  old  duty  of 
a  sou  in  the  livre  was  abolished  on  all  merchandise  other  than  wine, 
in  the  rifles  that  had  preserved  it.  The  followinpi;  year  (Septem- 
ber, Iti*)"^  ).  appeared  the  f^eneral  regulation  in  regard  to  the  salt- 
taxes,  which  M.  do  Monthion  calls  "  a  masterpiece  of  financial 
industry  :  — in  it  ho  establi«5hes  the  least  defective  organiziition  of 
an  impost  vicious  in  its  nature."^  The  compulsory  salt-tax,  in 
1G67,  had  been  abolijjiied  and  changed  into  voluntary  sale,  at  a 
fixed  price,  in  twenty-two  salt-depots  j  m  1668,  the  same  change 

fiMt  ftQ  vMut  Seised  with  wlMilsliiiMnt,  he  wtnt  to  ihaidiCidM:  he 

with  fear  and  repagnaoce  ....  be  left  full  of  confidence  and  joy, "  leM  on  account 
of  tlic  fokmi"  of  esteem  that  he  received  from  M.  Colbert,  than  on  account  of  the 
good  intcations  he  perceived  in  him  for  the  relief  of  the  peopk  and  for  OTerytluog 
Ifaa*  oonU  oontribote  to  tbe  pvblie  weeL" 

T)' A  ztiesseau  sueeessively  ruled  over,  "to  the  common  satisfitction  of  the  minigter 
and  the  iieoplc,"  the  intendancies  of  Limoges,  Bf^rdeaux,  and  Lower  Languedoc,  in 
which  he  left  souTenirs  of  a  model  administratiou,  atialugou«  to  that  of  Turgot,  a 
fleotury  leter.  The  Ctoaedlor  d'AgiMeiWB  makes,  from  the  telatkme  ef  Me  fltther 
riilbert,  a  picture  that  might  be  taken  for  an  imitation  of  the  itlcnl  government 
dreaiued  of  by  the  author  of  Tiiimcujue,  if  ita  authenticity  were  not  incontestable. 
D'Agoetaeaa,  in  hb  old  age,  did  not  ceaje  to  talk  with  his  children  about  the  hap- 
pinen  of  tenrii^  under  ench  a  minister,  during  the  glorious  yeart  when  "  a  rival, 
ambttin!i<»  nnd  insensible  to  the  ruin  of  the  -tatc  (Louvois),  ilid  not  yet  paralyie  the 
good  inteotiona  of  M.  Colbert.  One  was  sure  of  making  his  court  to  liim  onljr  hf 
daiBKhitdBt7"l  What  ft  leedmoDf  I 

1  IbrtK>nnais,  t  L  pp.  907-402.  MflOeCdabn  three  and  a  half  mUUoos  less 
in  regard  to  the  gross  revenue  and  the  net  itvwie.  The  diftrenee  onoe  eetah* 
lisiied,  the  proportion  is  the  same. 

*  Menthkni,  PwtkMA  «w  to  mmutm  dm  Jktmxt,  p.  SK.  See  abo  Ballll, 
BvUoirtfiMmBStit  de  la  Fimct,  t  L  p.  48S. 
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tvM  made  m  thirfy-oz  others  i  thero  femained  tlieii  Ymi  forty-eight 
depots  for  oompulsoiy  8alt>tax.^  The  irilbuii  tax,  in  1668,  again 
underwent  a  B^tA  diminution  of  700,000  fiancs. 

The  general  amoont  of  the  impost  eontinaed,  however,  to  in- 
cieaae,  and  reached,  in  1668,  nearly  ntnet^'^iine  millioDS,  aoccnding 
to  Mallet,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  two,  according  to  For- 
bonnais ;  the  diazges  were  increased  anew  to  57,735,477  franca ; 
hat  the  net  revenue  had  advanced  to  64)640,607  francs,  according 
to  Forbonnais,  or  three  millions  less  according  to  Mallet.  The 
increase  no  longer  resulted  from  destructive  exactions,  but  from  the 
progress  made  by  commerce,  circulation,  and  public  wealth,  from 
disencnmbfionng  itie  crown  property  from  the  increase  of  the  casual 
revenue  ;  the  imposts  on  consim>ption  produced  more  and  more  in 
proportion  as  they  were  freed  from  burdens,  and  their  collection 
was  rendered  less  oppressive  ;  the  customs  also  became  productive, 
and  the  direct  tax  of  the  state  provinces  was  a  little  increased,  whilst 
that  of  the  election  provinces  was  dimini>]K  J,  in  ortlcr  to  rec-^tab- 
li<h  a  just  equilibrium.  Colbert,  nevertliele^s,  luuud  the  general 
amount  too  high ;  but  the  splendors  of  the  court  were  verv  expen- 
sive, and  the  admirable  works  of  frontier  places  and  seaports  re- 
quired large  resources. 

In  1GG9,  the  general  impost  was  reduced  about  seven  millions, 
whilst  the  net  revenue  was  iiicreaitiJ  more  than  four  millions ; 
the  cliarges  were  reduced  nine  millions,  the  villain  tax  was  reduced 
two  millions,  and  the  salt-tax  and  subsidies  were  again  lightened. 

In  1670,  the  gross  revenue  and  the  net  reyenue  increased  nearly 
alike ;  the  ebarges  decreased  below  twenty-six  millions ;  again  mtist 
be  deducted  three  millions  of  remission  in  the  viUmn  taxes  granted 
to  soaring  prorrinces ;  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  reiilst  were  reduced  to 
7,246,000  francs.  The  Tillain  tax  was  nearly  stationary.  This  was, 
doubtless,  still  a  flourishing  condidon;  yet,  for  the  first  time  since 
1661,  an  alarming  ftct  appeared:  the  real  ej^penditore  exceeded 
the  estimated  expenditure  more  than  ten  and  a  half  millions,  and 
the  net  reTeone,  nearly  nine  and  a  half  millions.  The  pomp  of  the 
court,  the  King^s  buildings,  had  produced  this  deficit,  despite  the 
earnest  representations  of  Colbert  in  regard  to  the  truly  eadtraor^ 
dinary  &ct  of  ordering  expenditm»  without  being  certain  of  the 
income  that  was  to  cover  it. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  have  an  immediate  resource,  to 
raise  the  duties  on  wine  by  wholesale ;  the  first  mortificatioQ  of 

^  ForboniMli,  t  L  M6b  Oonpvlioiy  lalMut  itawiiwd  la  soMqrly  mors  Una 
OM  fifth  of  France. 
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Colbert  and  the  fint  derogprtiiai  from  bu  ijstem.  At  tile  oHiiie 
thne  a  registry  duty  was  estalilished  oo  aU  acts  takiiig  place  be* 
tween  individuals,  propofitioDed  to  the  importance  of  the  lianaao* 
tions,  with  a  danse  annnlKng  all  acts  that  ahonld  not  come  under 
leff^tmdon}  The  gross  reTonue  and  the  net  revenue  were  in> 
creased  sevenil  milUons  in  1671,  in  order  to  regain  the  balance,  and 
reached  the  highest  amount  yet  seen  under  Colbert ;  these  were, 
according  to  Forbonnais,  104,500,000,  and  77,648,911 ;  according 
to  Mallet,  100,000,000,  and  78,000,000.  Colbert  succeeded  in  not 
nusing  the  villain  tax,  in  augmenting  the  charges  bat  one  million, 
and,  afler  covering  the  dcHcit  of  1670,  in  saving  nine  millions  for  the 
probable  excess  of  the  real  expenditure  over  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture in  1671.  This  excess,  no  longer  caused  solely  by  the  Kiiu/s 
pleasitres^  but  by  preparations  for  imrniiu  tit  war  against  llollimd| 
still  exceeded  the  re-^orve  of  Colbert  bv  two  millions. 

Thus  wa-  n  iK  li  li  the  year  1672,  which  was  to  have,  over  the 
administration  ui'  (A  ll  ert  and  over  the  destinies  of  our  country,  a 
great  and  fatal  nitluence.  The  eleven  years,  the  principal  results 
of  which  w^e  have  enflt  uvored  to  indicate,  were  the  most  glorious 
period  in  the  financial  liistory  vt  ancient  France.  We  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  repose  there  a  few  moments  before  engaging  in  the 
recital  of  the  less  prosperous  timcb  w  iiich  aru  to  follow. 
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Hotpitals.  Ordtiifincc  on  the  Police  of  Parii.  La  Rcinie.  Ordinances  on 
CoDv«Dt«  and  the  Population.  Skctiun  II.  —  Watkbs  and  Fohesth.  Auki- 
coi.TirsB.  Cawau. — Ofdfaunee  on  Winen  md  Fomlt.  BegvIatloiM  eon- 
corning  tlio  Grain  Trade.  Midtiplicaiion  of  Stock.  Royal  Highways.  Riquet 
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Mamcfactitrbs.  —  Companies  of  the  West  and  East  Indies,  the  North,  and  the 
Levant.  Fvm  Porta.  Navy:  R%iRie  of  Ctostes.  OrdinMii^  on  the  Uiirine. 
Knvnl  Constructions.  Brest  and  Rocliefort.  T'dnjf  Ikiicts.  Protective  Sy»- 
tem.  Entrepots.  Manufiustures.  Manufacturing  Statutes  and  Hegulation« 
on  Manufacturet.  ComBi«roial  Ordinance. 

1661-1673. 

SBCnON  L— THE  COUETS  AND  THE  POLICE. 

Those  lofty  and  patriotic  oonoeptions  which  we  have  just  exhib- 
ited at  work  in  the  finances,  will  again  be  found  unfolding  them- 
selves  in  a  like  diiectioii  in  the  other  branches  of  the  government 
and  of  national  economy,  a  majestic  qiectacle  that  it  is  not  often 
given  to  history  to  offer  to  the  gaze  of  men  I  In  the  courts  and 
the  pohcc,  in  agricultural  and  industrial  production,  in  commerce 
and  the  marine,  the  idea  of  Colbert  intervenes  with  equal  solici- 
tude. This  intervention  is  a  little  less  patent,  but  not  less  certain 
in  judicial  reforms  than  elsewhere. 

A  s  soon  as  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  had  permitted  the  govern- 
ment to  turn  its  eyes  again  on  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  the 
disorders  that  infested  some  of  the  central  provinces  had  given  rise 
to  tlie  project  of  liolding  tlie  Great  Days  there,  and  the  enormous 
abuses  of  cliicanery  had  caused  a  few  efforts  to  be  begun  for  the 
reformation  of  civil  procedure  ;^  but  efficacious  resolutions  were 
not  taken  till  after  Colbert  iiad  executed  liis  principal  financial 
operations.  The  revenue -farmers  chastised,  the  geiiticiiien  and 
lawyers  were  attacked  in  turn. 

1  GKii  Fatin,  Lettm,  t.  IL  pp.  18,  li,  Ul. 
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We  mnflt  vead  tbe  carious  aeeoimt  cf  tlie  Ghmit  Dftjv  of  An- 
Tergne,  written  hy  Fl^dner  in  his  yoiitfa^^  if  we  would  form  an 
idea  of  the  berhBiism  in  which  certain  provinces  of  Fraooe  were 
still  plunged,  in  die  inidtt  of  the  brilliant  dviliation  of  the  ser- 
enteenth  century,  and  would  know  how  a  large  nomber  of  those 
seigniors,  who  showed  thenueWes  so  gallant  and  tender  in  the 
houdoiri  of  Paris,  lived  an  their  estates,  in  the  midst  of  their  sti(- 
JecUi  we  might  imagine  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  feudalism.  A 
moment  bewildered  by  the  hammer  of  the  great  demolisher,  which 
had  Imttered  down  so  many  chftteanx,  the  monntain  squires  of 
Anve^gne,  Limounn,  Marche  and  Forez  had  resumed  their  habits 
nnder  the  feeble  government  of  Mazarin.  Protected  by  their 
remoteness  irom  Paris  and  the  parliament,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  country  they  inhabited,  they  intimidated  or  gmned  over  the 
subaltern  judges,  and  committed  with  impunity  every  species  of 
Tiolence  and  exaction.  A  single  feature  will  enable  us  to  com- 
prcliond  the  state  of  tbosc  provinces.  There  were  still,  in  the 
remoter  parts  of  Auvergne,  seigniors  who  claimed  to  use  the  wed- 
dui<]  riffht  (droit  de  Jamba^e)^  or,  at  the  least,  to  sell  exemption 
from  tliis  ri»;ht  at  a  high  price  to  bridegrooms.^  Serfhood  of  the 
glebe  still  existed  in  some  districts.' 

August  31,  itjtj.),  li  ioyal  declaration,  for  which  ample  and  noble 
reasons  were  given,^  ordered  the  holding  of  a  jurisdictiou  or  court 

^  Tlie  AbW  Flt^chier,  then  about  tliirty-tliree  years  nf  ac-e,  followed  into  Auvergne 
a  muter  of  request,  whose  son  be  was  educating,  and  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
seals  in  the  Court  of  Great  Dajt.  His  account,  cxtrcmelj  wittj  and  bcUe,  but 
■oiMwlMt  light  and  tporttve  tot  m>  grare  a  aatgec^  exhibits  little  indJcatton  of  the 
great  sacred  ornt'^'-  nr  of  the  holy  prelate,  and  savors  rather  of  the  mundane  abb^, 
and  a  taste  for  boudoirs  in  obedience  to  the  iiuhion  of  the  times ;  be  shows  himself  at 
least  as  much  preeccnpied  with  the  galfauitiries  of  the  town  as  with  die  deoees  of 
die  tribunal.  We  perceire,  however,  under  tliis  affected  levity,  much  reasOD  and 
nohle  sentiment*  nf  humnnity.  'rii.-  ^ft'l>mlres  sur  ha  Grandi-Jour»itAM9erg»tWn 
published,  in  1544,  by  M.  iioaud,  librarian  of  the  city  of  Clermont. 

*  A  new  imof  to  add  to  those  which  we  bare  glTOD  of  things  that  no  ooe  doubted 
in  the  serentcenth  century,  when  men  still  bid  the  living  remains  of  them  beflwe 
their  f  vfs     Sof  also  tlie  supplement  of  Ducnnge,  at  the  wonl  Iharonagmm. 

In  UumbnuUes;  it  no  longer  existed  in  Auvergne,  but  iulieniances  of  mort* 
nain  Still  sabsieted.  See  Il&ifaiar,  Jllfiaonei  sar  fa  OvndbJ^  iTAiivw^ 
174. 

*  .  .  .  .  "The  license  of  fnreifjn  nnr^  civil  wars,  which  for  thirty  years  desolated 
Onr  kingdom,  having  nut  only  weakened  die  force  of  the  laws,  but  aUo  introduced 
a  great  number  of  abuses,  as  wdl  in  the  admbiisteation  of  onr  llnanoeo  aa  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  first  and  principal  object  Tvhit  h  we  have  prnpn?fMl  to 
ourselves,  and  tiiat  to  which,  after  the  confirming  of  our  conquests,  tlie  reparation 

onr  finances  and  the  establishment  of  commerce,  we  have  given  all  our  cares, 
has  been  to  secure  the  reign  of  justice,  and  to  reign  by  it  in  our  StatO  .  .  .  .  ;  bnt^ 
as  we  have  been  inionned  thai  the  eril  is  greatest  in  the  prorlnoes  remote  from  onr 
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M  commonly  called  the  Gieat  Days,"  in  the  dtj  of  Clermont,  ibr 
Aaveigne,  BoorbomiAU,  Nivenuus^  Forei,  Beanjolau,  Ljonmds, 
Gombrailles,  MiBTclie«  and  Beny.  A  prendent  of  parliament,  a 
nuiter  of  reqneits,  sizteen  coondllorv,  an  attorney-general,  and  a 
depniy  procaratoi^<gen6ral,  were  designated  to  Hdd  these  extiaoiv- 
dinaxy  assizes.  Their  powers  were  almost  abfldote.  They  were 
to  judge  without  appeal  all  civil  and  criminal  cases,  to  punish  tiie 
^*  abuses  and  delinquencies  of  officers  of  the  said  districts,"  to  re- 
form bad  usages,  as  well  in  the  style  of  procedure  as  in  the  prep- 
aiatioii  and  expedition  of  trials,  and  to  try  all  criminal  cases  first. 
It  was  enjoined  <m  bailiffs,  seneschals,  thoir  lieutenants  and  all  other 
judges,  to  ^ve  constant  information  of  all  kinds  of  crimes,  in  order 
to  prepare  matter  for  the  Great  Days. 

A  second  declaration  ordered  that  a  posse  should  he  put  into  the 
houses  of  the  rnntnmacious,  that  the  chateaux  where  tlie  least 
resistance  was  made  to  the  law  should  be  razed ;  and  forbade,  un- 
der penalty  of  death,  the  contumacious  to  be  received  or  assisted. 

The  publication  of  the  royal  edicts,  and  the  prompt  arrival  of 
Memieurs  of  the  Great  Days  at  Clermont,  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary commotion  in  all  those  regions.  The  people  welcomed  the 
Parisian  magistrates  as  libenitore,  and  a  reuiaikuble  monument  of 
their  joy  has  been  preserved,  the  popular  song  or  Clu  i^tmas  liyam 
of  the  Great  Days.^    Terror,  on  the  contrary,  hovei-ed  over  the 

cowt  of  puliMiMiitt  ttist  Am  bm  are  dMplaed  tiim,  flie  people  expoeed  to  vwvf 

kind  of  violence  and  oppression,  that  feeble  and  wretched  persons  find  no  succor  in 
the  authority  of  the  courts,  that  noblemen  often  abuse  their  credits  to  commit 
actiona  iinwortlij  of  Uieir  birth,  and  that,  atoreover,  the  weaknesii  uf  otheeni  (sub- 
alten)  it  ao  gnat,  tha^  nol  being  eMe  to  reiist  thdr  Texattona  (of  siAltineii)* 

crimes  remain  tmpQllished  To  reme^jr  these  dii«»deie«  W*  haTSif  etc.**— 

Afidmna  Laujrmtfoim,  t  X  VUL  p.  60. 
1  Id  Hm  aeqnd  of  FlAliier's  KAmpw  on  the  Great  Dayt. 

Aagbi,  geD>,  au^ift! 
Lt  eoo  Tona  nproeha, 

It,  MM  gfO  bowallti 

Toot  leinA  nogtiA. 
Iaw  Qr»od»-Joaz> 


flUbc^      Is  tmps  s'spiotlia 

par  fondrc  la  cliocha; 

IiMU  fQaniMiax  voat  tout  chsada, 

Vow  tfanvof  ee  que  chsat. 

Omiss^  psirratfhswb 

L*hoai«  (!«  chM 
An  gnagcl  ameha 
OsqntlssMll..., 


Huar,  people,  hear ! 
noareo  i«pro«ch«  jm, 
Tbst  'tis  tsylsld  too  ma^ 
mUMittt  sttrriiig  at  aU, 

To  let  voum-lre*  be 
Tbe  Qreat  Dtjra 


To  cAnt  the  bcU: 

Ttiu  furQ»«>§  arc  aO  hoi; 

We  bare  what  \»  needed. 

HsstSD,  pazlsb  curA, 
BiMtn,  m«Q  of  tbe  pulsb. 

The  dweller  ia  the  ehftteaa 
nom  ths  dweller  hi  lbs  I 
Ws 
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diftteMOC ;  a  multitnde  at  noblemen  left  iJie  ywvjace  and  SVaneey 
or  concealed  themaelyes  in  the  moontauiB;  othen  endeavored  to 


Le  ronchoa 
lo  fftt,  mouo  raaeboa^ 

Annou  do  M  fiob*, 
Pren  raf*re  ct  ki  btaoa, 
St  peu  I'y  douDS  p«r  Is 
Xt  laai  ote  wmt  lUiis. 


Tbf  pig 
Be  t«ket,  aim  tbe  sotUof^ 

Again,  if  b«  ta  «n^, 
n«  UkM  the  plou/h  Bod  tbe  ox, 
And  thpD  Mtrikpii  hitn  in  thv  fiM«| 
Aad  tbe  ttlom  an  hie  elure. 


L«  Dobt<>  qae  dl&OQ 
Tout  cc  (|ue  sa  ni^a 
A  mMDgfaft  <k  btftoit, 


Nlpegl 
NefonipMdil; 


Bka  nslln  «a  Ml 

£(  d'lxa  lUrd  q'»  mIs  : 

TUon  eena  fK, 
Fiend  le  pm,  lett, 
Ite  ehaaip  et  tone  ehau  < 

qa*  qo*  Ty  deipl^ 
W,  eMBm'aa  ley  dlna  eon 

Tee  Cliarmoa  ou  I'to 
tlaeiiqoei  gou  de  robe, 
aMM,«lMqwlb|, 
UooA  qa'oa  m  Mnliet 


The  noble  who  ( 
All  tilc  l>e«f  tli^ 
Ui»  not  bee  cetcn, 

ttw  erfne  be  taae  draok, 
Andeleohbi 

Will  ntiSther 
P»7  nor  phMd ; 


Tn  HpMk 


gw.'nii  hN  rent-mil  (hi*  f«-a<lel rifbtt), 
Aud  from  one  fiutliiug  gatoi  dsj 

lAv,n  witbout  fkith, 
Xkkee  (be  reeertow,  tbe  bar* 
Tbe  flekk,  end  tb«  cabbegM  of  the  boaeet 


>  wboBKMTer  diapleeaet  bim, 
Aad,like»kli«lnhl»1 


At  Clprmont  t 
Some  lewjera, 


Better  Uua  neuelf 


AozplelotiB, 
tetbMiMtoeMMIi, 

Pee  an  d'jra  ee  llcu  f<$  la  bote: 

Qa'a  b4  foai,  a  ma  troba. 

Sigur  dine  mb  ktgia, 

I/^yaoqeen  M  enat  lie ; 

Hili  le  mMmI  qae  tail  qp*  Nbif 

Tent  ilo  •aa'raghov 
LeteitUdeeada, 
1MB  de  eeq  doi^boo, 

T  i  1"  I  mcnia  jou 
Qoe  lo  bookiBgboa. 


At  tbe  pleloUflb, 

Not  ODe  flf  ilirm  iihni)^  hii  nhnaldere : 
WhocTer  Imn  Jout;  right  Radt  him. 
Tmnqull  In  bia  abode, 
Xlw  Imweeat  tale  aotbiagi 
B««  ih*  «Nlah  «to  Uilik  «to  flobi, 
Doetwriltoflir. 

Bomver  fierce  ohi^ 
nemadadtaillk, 
Amy  fln*  IriedMifoOf 

He  haa  tin-  Mtui-  ^  -lu-' 

tbe  nian  clad  la  ruatiaa. 


Deaa  cbltbox  nenf  pS,  Fiv  ;n  rhit4«ax  vltbout  bveidif 

I  mighl,  ni  cruutA,  Wittvout  criunb  or  cnui, 


^fMbex  ni  pot,  ^Vte*  pitcher  or  pot, 

PwBwqa'ttBtripolt  Hon  Mked  than  •  taonif  «o«rt| 
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eoncilttte  their  peasants :  Those  who  had  heen  the  tTranto  of 
the  poor  became  their  suppliants :  there  was  more  restitution 
made  than  in  the  year  of  jubilee.^*  The  peasants  raised  their 
tone  in  proportion  as  the  nobles  humbled  themselTesi  and,  as  it 
happens  to  men  who  are  suddenly  relieved  from  deep  oppression, 
they  were  seized  with  a  kind  of  intoxication,  nnd  put  no  limit  to 
their  pretensions  and  their  hopes.  "  If  one  did  not  address 
them  with  respect,  and  if  one  failed  to  salute  them  witli  courtesy, 
they  appealed  to  the  Great  Days,  threatened  to  bring  him  to  punish- 
ment, and  complained  of  violence.  A  country  lady  complained  tiiat 
all  the  peasants  had  purchased  gloves  and  thought  that  they  were 
no  longer  obliged  to  work,  and  that  the  King  no  longer  had  consid- 
eration for  any  but  them  in  his  kingdom.  .  .  ,  When  persons  of 
quality  and  staid  morals,  who  were  not  afraid  of  the  strictest  justice, 
and  who  had  secured  the  good-will  of  the  people,  went  to  Clermont, 
tliesc  wui  Lhy  people  assured  them  of  their  protection,  and  gave  them 
certificates  of  good  character.  They  were  certain  tliat  the  King 
had  sent  this  company  (of  the  Great  Bays)  only  to  reinstate  them 
in  then:  property,  in  whateyer  manner  they  might  haye  sold  it,  and, 
thereupon,  they  ahceady  counted  upon  all  that  their  ancestors  had 
soldf  as  fiur  bade  as  the  third  generation,  as  their  inheritance."^ 

What  aids  ns  to  understand  this  pretension  cf  the  peasants  Is, 
that,  in  the  country,  the  same  causes  which  had  reduced  the  comr 
munes  to  the  necessity  of  alienating  their  ancient  conmion  properlyt 
had  natniallj  compelled  the  laborers  to  sell  »  great  number  of 
small  estates  acquired  bj  the  sweat  of  their  own  and  their  fitthers* 
brows.' 

The  Great  Days  could  have  no  such  resolts ;  it  was  the  diminu* 
iion  of  the  villain  taxes  and  the  assistance  ^ven  to  agriculture  that 
was  to  aid  the  peasant  in  repurchasing  his  field  or  his  vineyard. 
The  Great  Days  at  least  did  with  vigor  what  it  was  their  mission  to 
do :  neither  dignities,  nor  titles,  nor  high  counections  presenred  the 

Lliome  %u'4  AhiMJi  Tha  mui  who  ia  ia  hiaXi, 

OmMkamm  «a  gKtojr,  Wbatbtr  anMaoiMi  or  vlIltlB, 

Yvnr  }■■:■  !\<rtTr:  j^.iov!  do  I'liMMlnt  DOM  wf'll  to  fear  the  rnn'nf< 

Aiaouci  Oau  uiurt«y.  And  Um  0»p  of  the  Ckkf  Jiutioa. 

1  Fl<fchier,  Grandt^oun  cPAuverpif,  pp.  66, 177. 

'  There  are,  on  the  fluctuation  iind  ^  hriHes  of  potty  proprietorahip  in  France,  some 
Tery  eloquent  pages  in  the  beautilul  boak  of  Micbelet :  The  People.  We  sliall,  how- 
ever, make  reierTatioiis  in  regard  to  tii«  vorkt  of  BoMJoilleberi  II  vu  sotat 

all  under  Colbert,  as  Bois-Guillebert  pretends,  but,  on  the  contrary,  during  the 
anterior  pt'rind,  '  that  most  of  the  peasant  proprietors  wt-re  obliged  to  sell  their 
properties."    bee  rurbunnaia,  Olmrvaiions  aconomiqaes,  l.  il.  p.  14. 
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gnfltfr.  The  fedonbtaUe  companj  began  with  tibe  arrest,  trial,  and 
execatioa  of  one  o£  the  greatest  seignion  of  An'vergne,  the  Vis- 
count  La  M othe-CaniUac,  condemned  for  mnider*  If  the  capital 
ezecationa  were  not  veiy  nnmeroasy  it  iraa  hecanae  most  of  the 
goflty  had  fled;  bat  condenmationa  hycontamacjt  inyolTuig  demo- 
lition of  chdteanx  and  confiscation  of  jiroperty,  oocoired  in  great 
nnmhers;  there  were  two  hundred  and  aeventy-three  persona  con- 
demned by  oontomacy  to  the  gibbet,  ninety-six  to  banishmenti 
£>i^-foor  to  decapitation,  thirty-two  to  the  wheel,  twenty-eight  to 
the  galleys.  Among  the  criminals  judged  in  person,  we  remark  a 
noUeman  condemned  to  three  years  of  the  galieys  for  having  killed 
a  peasant.  The  grand  seneschal  of  Auvergne,  a  relative  of  the 
oondomned  La  Motbe^Canillac,  was  prosecuted  before  the  criminal 
court ;  the  grand  provost  of  Bourbonnais  was  condemned,  as  an 
accomplice  of  a  murder,  to  banishment  and  a  1103%^  fine.  The 
Marquis  de  Canillac  (all  these  Canillacs  were  a  diabolic  race !)  was 
executed  in  oiVi'jv  with  tho  Count  d'Apchier,  the  Counts  du  Palaisi 
relatives  of  Turenne,  and  many  others.^ 

Tlie  Court  of  Great  Days  was  not  content  with  punisliinf;  evil ; 
it  undertuok  to  prevent  its  retuni  by  wise  reprilations :  first,  against 
tlie  abuses  of  seigniorial  courts  ;  second,  against  tlie  vexations  of 
seigniors  on  account  of  feudal  service  due  them ;  third,  concerning 
the  nioJc  and  ahhreviation  of  trials  ;  and  lastly,  concerning  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  who  liad  no  less  need  of  being  reformed 
than  the  nobility.  The  Great  Days  were  brought  to  a  close  after 
three  months  of  assizes  (end  of  October,  1665 — end  of  January, 
1666),  and  their  recolleetioii  was  consecfated  by  a  medal  repre- 

>  Sons  of  toe  tMb  woe  tnm  Igrpcs  of  ihab  kind ;  Ibr  numple,  fhe  afhir  of 
Baron  de  S^D^gas.  This  seignior  wm  aoeiiNd  of  baring  made  armed  leviet  of 
money  on  private  individuals  and  cren  on  communities,  of  having  liindered  tho 
kv7  of  tho  King's  villain  taxes,  laid  viUages  under  contribution,  exacted  undue  labor, 
teKriUhed  a  duq^  in  ofdor  to  me  the  meteriala  Har  ftMrtifying  one  of  bio  boneeo, 
ti9urpcd  tithes,  aMaseinated  two  or  three  peraons,  ransomed  other  indiTiduals,  shut 
Xip  one  of  those  amenable  to  him  for  several  months  in  a  damp  i)rt'S8  in  which  ho 
oould  neither  stand  nor  sit.  S^^gas,  who  bad  allowed  lumttelf  tu  be  taken,  escaped 
the  Maflbld  bj  one  Tote,  aadi  wee  oondomned  to  conflaoeUon  of  piropeity  and  per* 
petual  banislirnent  The  Marquis  de  Canillac  was  another  S^n^gns,  but  witli  a 
tincture  of  jesting  wit  and  buffounery  ;  he  had  in  bis  pay  twelve  bandits  whom  he 
called  his  tweivt  apotUa,  and  invented  a  tbotisand  ingenious  ways  of  despoiling  his 
adfeetB  hj  Ibree  or  trielMty,  end  of  melting  them  pej  ten  taxes  for  one.  A  stranger 
history  still  is  that  of  d'Espinchal,  a  nobleman  brilliant  in  all  external  gifts,  and 
capable  of  all  misdeeds,  who,  condemned  to  death  for  assassinations  and  many  other 
crimes,  escaped  icerdb  by  hie  addrese  end  endadtj^,  finally  left  Annoe  to  tite 
twice  in  Germany,  fought  tteio  •ttbeeqqeo^x  sfsintt  hie  oonnto7,  and  finely  pio* 
cured  liis  pardon  Igr  difloaintie  eerrioeB. 

vou  1.  a 
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senting  Justice  holding  the  sword  and  the  helBnce  in  one  hand, 
and  raiang  with  the  other  a  weeping  woman,  with  this  device: 
Prevmeim  ab  ii^tiriit  paUntiorum  wndieata  (the  provinces  deliy- 
ered  from  the  opiiresaion  of  the  great). 

The  regohitions  of  the  Court  of  Great  Dajs  conoenung  civil 
matters  obtained  general  approbation,  and  contributed  to  ky  the 
foundations  of  the  great  ordinances  of  1667  and  1670.  The  reg- 
nlation  concerning  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  morab  raised  violent 
opposition  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  which  was  then  sitting  at 
Paris :  the  clergy  cmnplained  to  the  King  of  the  most  abhorrmt 
crime  of  these  laymen,  who  took  it  upon  themselves  to  order  a 
visitation  of  the  churches,  to  inquire  whether  discipline  was  ob- 
served in  the  monasteries,  and  whether  the  sacraments  were  admin- 
istered in  the  parishes  as  they  ought  to  be."  Tlie  King  caused 
the  execution  of  the  regulation  to  be  postponed ;  and  the  council, 
by  a  decree  of  April  1,  1666,  ordered  that,  without  regard  to  the 
new  regidation,  the  ordinances  of  Orleans  and  Blois  concerning 
these  objects  should  be  observed,  with  a  prohibition  to  all  lay 
judges  to  take  cognizance  of  the  administration  of  sacraments  and 
otlier  spiritual  matters.  The  clergy,  moderately  satisfied,  accepted 
the  decree  of  the  council  only  in  de&ult  of  being  able  to  obtain 
more. 

There  were,  doubtless,  usefiil  provisions  in  the  regulation  of  the 
Great  Days  against  the  disorders  of  the  clergy  ;  nevertheless,  the 
true  reform,  at  the  bottom,  should  have  been,  not  to  prevent  monks 
and  nuns  from  quitting  the  frock  or  the  veil  after  having  taken  it, 
bat  to  prevent  those  who  did  not  wish  it  from  being  forced  to  as- 
sume the  dress  of  reh'gion.  Flechier  seems  already  to  have  weE 
imderstood  ihis  in  his  narrative.^ 

In  the  course  of  1666,  the  work  of  the  Great  Days  of  Auvexgne 
was  completed  by  similar  assiaes  that  a  commission  from  the  par- 
liament of  Toulouse  went  to  hold  at  Puy  in  Velay,  for  Vehiy,  Viv- 
arais,  and  G^vennes,  and  by  the  powers  granted  to  d*Agnesseau, 
intendant  of  Limousin,  to  tiy,  in  his  fin^ni^ial  generality,  certain 
noblemen  who  were  committing  every  species  of  violence,  and 
who  liad  in  their  pny  forgers,  robbers  and  miscreant."' 

The  Great  Days  had  been  but  an  episode  of  the  prcjected  judi- 

*  See  tlio  nr'infh-.Tmtrs  tTAuverfpie,  p.  81,  rt  ;n7r»-«  h  In  suite,  p.  898.  Flf^chier's 
manner  of  speaking  of  tUe  joung  Indies  thrown  into  conrcnts  by  pAtcmal  tyraanj 
givw  iu  »  pmeDtiment  of  the  generaoa  Ubenlor  of  tfao  miii  ^Nimm, 

«  (J::m-res  de  r.ouls  XfV.  t  TI.  p.  210.  H.  4»  rf'J^HMMaW,  t  IH  ;  /MmoWV  iMT  li 
wtlla  inert  de  M.  d'Ague$teau. 
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cial  reforms,  A  very  valimble  document^  attests  the  extent  of 
Colbert's  views  in  what  concerns  matters  oi"  justice,  and  proves 
tliat  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  chief  impulse  came  from  this  uni\  t  r- 
sal  man.  This  is  a  memorial  to  the  King,  dated  May  15,  1655. 
Colbert,  attributing  everything  to  the  King,  as  usual,  sets  forth 
that  his  Majesty  has  **said  in  two  words  all  that  (he  profonndeat 
medttatton  of  die  most  skflfol  men  m  the  world  could  inyent 
on  tins  sulject  m  many  years ;  *'  to  wit,  that  he  wishes  to  re- 
duce to  a  single  body  of  ofdinances  all  diat  is  necessary  to  ren- 
der jnrispradenoe  fixed  and  certain,  and  to  rednoe  the  number  of 
jnd^s,  as  the  only  means  not  yet  attempted  of  abridging  trials ; 
it  remains  fi>r  ns,'*  he  adds,  **  only  to  e^qdain  our  views  accord- 
ing to  the  order  which  it  has  pleaaed  his  Majes^  to  give  thereon 
to  ns,  of  the  means  that  may  be  used  to  reach  those  two  great 
ends.** 

He  proposes,  therefore,  £ot  the  first  point,  the  creation  of  a 
**  special  council  for  justice,  composed  of  conncillors  of  state  and 
the  most  skilful  barristers  of  parliament,"'  and  divided  into  sec- 
tions, for  civil,  criminal,  and  police  courts,  in  addition  to  the 
sending  of  masters  of  rcrjnests  to  the  parliaments  and  other  supe- 
rior courts,  who  should  hold,  with  the  chiefs  and  "  best  men  "  of 
those  bodies,  conferences  tliat  slionUl  be  reported  to  the  council  of 
justice.  The  Kinrr  should  aid  and  crown  this  great  work  by  a 
general  %nsit  oi  lils  kiii«4dom,  in  which  the  counrillors  of  state  and 
masters  of  requests  in  his  suite  should  render  justice  wherever  his 
Majesty  sojourned  :  ail  other  courts  of  justice,  even  those  of  the 
parliaments,  should  be  suspended  and  expurgated  in  the  King's  pres- 
ence. It  should  belong  to  the  council  of  justice  to  revise  all  the 
ancient  and  new  ordinances,  to  examine  the  discipline  of  companies 
to  make  it  nnifbnn,  of  conflicts  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  of  the 
difierent  degrees  of  jurisdicticm  to  duninish  dieir  number,  and  of 
trials  and  expenses  to  reduce  them. 

As  to  the  police  of  the  kingdom,  a  beginning  should  he  made  by 
giving  attention  to  Paris,  which  easily  gives  the  impulse  to  dl 
the  other  cities.'*  In  what  concerns  the  general  poHce,  aU  the 
conditions  of  men  who  have  a  tendmcy  to  escape  firom  the  lahor 

*  Project  of  refurm  in  the  admaiistration  of  justice,  published  bj  Colbert,  in  Ut 
lUvm  nofotpeebve,  n«  XI.  >  thit.  KoTember  8, 1886. 

*  This  preference  nwanlo.l  lo  barristers  over  members  of  parliament  was  vorj 
proper;  ia  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  price  of  offlceii,  mcMut  eminent  juriscon* 
■olti  remaiiwd  at  the  bar  or  in  the  inferior  courts.  Patru  always  remained  bar* 
rister  of  paiiiwneiit;  Domat  wm  never  more  than  IdDg'e  benitter  in  the  court  at 
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that  contributes  to  the  general  good  of  the  State  must  be  rendered 
difficult ;  "  these  conditions  are  those  of  officers  of  justice,  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns,  when  they  are  too  numerous :  "  It  would  per- 
haps be  well  to  make  rehgious  vows  a  little  more  difficult,  and  to 
postpone  the  age  for  rendering  them  tbK^,  even  to  rajj^ran  the 
usage  of  dowzies  and  pen8i<nis  for  nuns.**  ^ 

On  the  contrary,  all  conditions  of  men  that  tend  to  the  public 
good,  that  is,  soldiers,  merchants,  workmen,  and  laboring  people, 
must  be  fim)red  and  made  as  honontble  and  adyantageoos  as  pos- 
siUe.** 

After  haTing  advanced  tfiis  work,  it  may  he  that  his  Majesty 
will  wish  that  the  woik  shall  go  on  in  order  to  complete  llie  entire 
body  ci  ordinances,  and  that  those  may  he  examined  in  the  same 
manner  that  concern  the  domains  of  the  crown,  the  finances,  the 
waters  and  forests,  the  admiralty,  the  functions  of  all  the  posts  and 
offices  of  tlie  kinrrdom  ....  liie  jurisdiction  of  the  great  ooancil» 
of  the  courts  of  exchequer,  of  the  courts  of  aids,  currency  boards, 
salt  depots,  and  generally,  in  order  to  render  this  body  of  ordi- 
nances ff«  complete  as  that  of  Justinian  for  the  Ttomayi  law.** 

For  the  second  point,  —  the  retlnrtion  of  the  number  of  judges, 
—  Colbert  [  loposes  the  ordinmu  e  ot  which  we  have  spoken  before 
(p.  47),  concerning  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  ottices,  but  as 
a  meauf?  of  arriving  at  something  much  bolder  and  more  impor- 
tant ;  that  is,  at  the  suppression  oi  their  hereditability  and  vendi- 
bility within  seven  or  eiglit  years.  The  King,  in  the  interval, 
should  redeem  the  offices  that  should  become  vacated,  and  should 
succeed  in  reducing  the  number  of  offices  to  what  it  was  a  centtiry 
before,  and  in  making  justice  gratuitous  by  iucreasing  the  pay  of 
judges, 

Kchelien,  in  his  Testament,  had  not  eren  dared  to  dream  of 
sack  an  enteiprise.  It  was  to  be  g^ven  to  the  Revolution  alone  to 
accomplish  the  wish  of  the  minister  of  Louts  XTV.  1 

The  council  of  justice*  constitoted  after  ihe  plan  of  Colbert  and 
presided  over  hj  the  dumoellor,  entered  upon  its  duties  October 
10, 1665 Colhert,of  ooozse,  became  a  part  of  it,  with  his  wife's 
unde,  the  9(gBA  Fossort,  councillor  of  state,  whom  he  employed 
much  in  judicial  a&irs,  and  who  was,  in  his  ejes,  one  of  those  rigid 

1  Tn  VM,  fhe  dowris*  cf  nm»  wen  ndooed  ti>llTe  hvndndaad  Ave  hundred  end 
thirty  li vres  of  income  in  mooseteciee  founded  efaioe  1600.  They  weie  sboliBlied  in 

the  older  conventc. 

'  And  not  October  28,  1G66,  u  President  Ileoauit  says.  There  were,  betides  the 
■ecttoM  of  dTfl,  eriminal,  and  police  oonrte,  *  Motion  of  eodetfauflcei  eflUn  end 
soe  of  th*  aQUis  «r  the  nobili^. 
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and  infieiable  instnuDente  needed  to  take  enei^getie  measiaee  in 
fonns*  In  the  opening  sesiLon,  Colbert,  nnder  the  dexterona  form  of 
a  donht  in  xc^gizd  to  the  King's  intentions,  provoked  Louis  XTV.  not 
to  content  himself  with  refonmng  the  administration  of  justice,  hnt 
to  embrace  a  broader  design ;  namely,  to  bring  his  whole  Idng^ 
dom  nnder  the  same  law,  the  same  measure,  and  the  same  weight,*' 
—  a  design  already  formed,  he  said,  by  Louis  XI.,  "the  most 
able  of  all  our  kings,"  and  subsequently  by  Henri  IV,  **ETen 
were  the  thing  impossible/'  he  a(i<led,  "  by  making  efforts  to  attain 
it,  your  M^es^  would  certainly  find  so  many  admirable  things  to 
do,  that  you  would  be  worthily  recompensed  for  the  cares  yon 
might  have  taken."  ^ 

Here,  agiun,  it  was  not  the  monarchy  that  was  to  realize  the 
views  of  the  patriot  minister.  As  thirty  years  of  war  had  been 
needed  to  accompllsli  the  wfirk  of  Richelieu,  thirty  years  of  peace 
would  havo  been  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work  of  Colbert,  tlie 
complemi  lit  <it  tin*  other;  Louis  XIV.  did  not  grant  them.  A  few 
fraf^iiient.s  only  ot  Colbert's  idea  concerning  the  unity  of  laws  took 
form  J  judicial  France  li%'ed  on  these  fragments  till  1789. 

Altli<  iiigli  the  most  proirressive  ideas  of  (%>lbert  were  not  reduced 
to  prac  Lice,  tlie  general  plan  of  his  memorial  to  the  King  was  nev- 
ertheless followed. 

The  council  of  justice  apphed  itself  without  delay  to  prepare  a 
great  ordinance  on  civil  proceduiu  ;  the  first  president,  de  Lamoig* 
non,  the  attorneys-general  Talon  and  Bignon,  and  some  other 
members  of  the  pailiament  of  Paris,  were  caUed  upon  to  coSpeiate 
in  this  work.  According  to  the  biographer  of  Lamoignon,  Colbert, 
who  had  appointed  his  undo  Pnssort  to  prepare  the  work,  wished 
to  ezdnde  members  of  parliament.  Lamoignon,  feigning  to  be 
ignorant  of  what  was  taking  place,  sought  the  King  and  proposed 
to  him  to'reform  the  ooorts  as  he  had  reformed  the  finances.  Louis 
tokl  him  to  act  in  concert  with  Colbert  and  Possort.  Louis,  in  his 
^  Memoirs  and  Instructions  **  (t.  ii.  p.  272),  affirms,  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  wishing  neither  nmply  to  send  the  ordinance  to  par- 
liament, through  fear  of  "  some  chicanery,"  nor  to  carry  it  him- 
self to  the  bed  of  justice,  for  fear  that  it  might  be  afterwards  said 
that  it  had  been  registered  without  knowledge  of  cause,  he  sum- 
moned the  deputies  of  all  the  chambers  of  pariiament  to  the  chain 
cellor's  office,  where  the  articles  prepared  were  read  and  discussed 
in  oonfoi«nces  between  the  members  of  the  parliament  and  com- 

i  Smm  JtOn^aetiae,  »•  JU., »  $6m,  November  80, 1886^  9. 
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munonen  of  the  council ;  if  any  reasonabU  difficult  was  nuaedi  it 

was  reported  to  the  King,  who  decided.^ 

The  Ci^-il  Ordinance,  known  also  under  the  name  of  Code  LoalSy 
appeared  in  April,  1667.  It  is  a  veritable  code  of  procedure  in 
thirty-five  titles.  History  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  these 
special  matters ;  *  the  preamble  snfBcicntly  indicates  the  object  of 
the  edict.  The  King  therein  derlnres  that  the  ordinances  wisely 
establi^lietl  by  his  predco<'^'«nrs  for  terminating  trials  were  neglected 
or  changed  by  time  or  the  inahce  of  pleaders ;  that  they  were  even 
differently  observed  in  several  courts,  a  thing  that  caused  tlie  ruin 
of  fainiUes  by  the  mnltiplieity  of  procedures,  and  by  tlie  costs  of 
prosecutions  and  diversity  of  judgments,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  for  tliis  and  to  render  the  expedition  of  afliiirs  prompter, 
easier  and  surer,  by  the  retrenchment  of  several  useless  acts,  and 
by  tlie  establishmeut  of  a  uniform  mode  in  ail  the  courts  and  bee;^ 

1  Lamoipnon  clipri-be<l,  on  his  the  idea  of  a  nnifonn  legislation  for  Frflnr>o. 
Aaaisted  by  two  learned  advocaU;«,  Auzannet  »iid  luurcroi,  he  undertook  a  vast 
work  in  -otder  to  bring  into  unity  die  two  Irandied  and  elghtjr^flTtt  enstoms  tlinl 
divided  France, — a  great  enterprise,  but  impossible,  the  common  law  emanating, 
for  tlie  most  ]mrt,  from  a  pirincaplA  eiflentaal^  coDtniy  to  unity;  that  is,  from  the 
principle  of  I'eudalism. 

*  We  think  it  inenmbent  on  ve,  however,  to  give  1i»  tiOto  of  the  ordfnenee,  to 
mftko  tht  ir  distribution  understood.  —  I.  Of  tlic  observation  of  ovdinances.  —  II.  Of 
summonses.  —  III.  Of  dclnrs  for  subpoenas  and  aummorxses.  —  IV.  Of  indictments. 
—  y.  Of  discharges  and  defaults  in  civil  suits.  —  VI.  Of  noUe  prosequi.  —  VIL  Of 
debjs  for  deUtwiBtkm.  —  VUL  Of  eecaiitiefl.— DC.  Of  diletofy  exeeirtioiw,  and 
of  the  abrogation  of  pleadings.  —  X.  Of  interroKntories  on  deeds  and  articles.  —  XL 
Of  delays  and  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  parliament,  grand  council,  and  courts  of 
aids,  in  first  initanoe  and  in  case  of  appeal.  —  XII.  Of  requirements  and  collations 
of  documents.  —  XIII.  Of  the  abrogation  of  inquiries  in  fuhirOt  and  of  inqniriee 
fF?rV^.  — XIV.  Of  liti|;iitioiis  in  cnuse.  —  XV.  Of  proceedings  concerning  the  pos- 
session of  benefices,  and  of  rules.  —  XVI.  Of  the  form  of  proceeding  before  judges 
and  coBtuls  <rfmendiante.— XVEL  Of  tttimnaiy  matlera.— XYIIL  Of  eomplabita 
and  reinstatemmts.  —  XIX.  Of  sequestrations  and  of  commlssionera  and  gnardiana 
of  profits  and  personal  property.  —  XX.  Of  deeds  that  lie  in  oral  or  verbal  evi- 
dence.—  XXL  Of  searches  of  premises,  price  of  officers  who  go  on  commissioo, 
appointinent  and  reports  of  experts.— XXH.  Of  inquiries. — XXITT.  Of  tkjt^ 
tions  to  the  ndmissibility  of  witnesses.  —  XXIV.  Of  challenges  of  judges. — XXV. 
Of  issues.  —  XXVI.  Of  the  form  of  procedure  in  judging  and  passing  sentence. 
—XXVII.  Of  the  execution  of  judgments.  —  XXVIII.  Of  the  receiving  of  bail. 
—XXIX.  Of  tbe  rendering  of  aoooantt.— XXX.  Of  tiie  liquidation  of  awards.— 
XXXI.  Of  costs.  —  XXXIL  Of  the  appmtsal  and  liquidatioD  of  damHge».  — 
XXXIIT.  Of  Roi/ures  and  executions,  and  sales  of  furniture,  grains,  stock,  and 
personal  property  (wu  shall  speak  hereafter  of  tliis  title,  so  important  to  agriculU 
mo).  —  XXXIV.  Of  discharge  of  arrest  fbr  debt — XXXV.  Of  civil  ptftilioiis.  — 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  first  title  declares  this  ordinance,  like  all  the 
ordinanc  es  and  edicts  wliiuh  the  King  nuty  make  io  fttture«  obligator/  tor  ecdesiai" 
tiual  as  well  as  la/  tribuuab. 
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of  the  kingdom.  The  oflbcts  of  the  dvQ  ovdmanoe  have  been 
simuiied  up,  in  a  few  Imes,  by  a  kamod  and  Tirtaoiu  magistnite*^ 

Properly  being  for  a  less  time  tmeertain,  by  the  abbreviation  of 
litigations  brooght  befine  thetribmials,  thepioeednxes^  the  expeaam 
of  which  devoor  the  prodncts  of  the  soil  and  of  mann&ctuies,  being 
better  regulated  and  less  expensive,  the  transactions  of  commeroe 
were  better  assured,  and,  freed  from  this  species  of  jadidal  impoBt» 
lefl  a  broader  margin  for  the  charges  of  the  revenue." 

An  ordinance  of  August,  1669,  completed  the  edict  of  1666,  so 
fiur  as  concerned  appeals,  regulation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  judges^ 
mittimiueSi  letters  of  state,  and  respites  to  d^iton.* 

Several  other  edicts  were  a^n  so  many  appendices  to  the  Code 
Louis :  these  were  the  establishment  of  a  new  chamber,  the  civil 
Tournelle,  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  for  the  trial  of  suits  in  which 
the  Slim  involved  was  less  than  1000  crowns  ^August,  1669)  ;  the 
reduction  of  the  fees  and  perquisites  of  judges  to  the  price  fixed  in 
each  case  bv  the  president,  all  other  charges  being  abolished 
(March,  1»jTJ))  ;  the  prescription  of  uiiifonn  printed  formiJas  to 
attorneys,  bailiff's,  etc.,  in  order  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  for  the 
whole  kingdom  (March,  1673).  This  usefiil  measure  encoimtered 
so  many  difficulties  that  it  was  revoked  in  1674.^ 

The  most  important,  the  wisest  iiislitutiou  of  Colbert  in  regard 
to  civil  law,  was  the  publicity  of  mortgages.  An  edict  of  March, 
1673,  established  the  mortgage  system  nearly  as  it  is  now ;  registers 
were  institnted  in  the  presidial  coorts  fer  the  registration  of  morU 
gages ;  creditors  who  did  not  roister  them  lost  iSttmt  precedenee. 
The  lien  of  the  King  on  the  property  of  the  fiscal  agents  and  the 
fermers  of  the  reveniiet  that  of  minora  on  that  of  their  guardians* 

'  M.  de  Monthion,  Parflntlnrltf^:;  mr  la  miniitrfs  (ff  Jinnncts,  p.  &C. — D'Apucsseau, 

neverthelcM,  does  not  admit  that  the  ordinaoce  attained  its  end  so  well,  and 
lajFs  that  tlie  minijterial  offloen  And  judges  annulled  its  eflects  b>  the  perfectioa 
of  the  nImbos  of  ohiosnny.  (Bmm  de  ttAffmmmm,  t  XXII.  p.  216;  in  8*. 
Thf  (fiusfo  assigned  by  AL'iir?seau  for  tins  recrudescence  of  the  evil  pertain  to 
the  return  of  fiscal  abuses  that  reacted  on  the  courts,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
Colbert  to  UndOT  In  the  iMt  7«an  of  hfa  ■dniabtmlkNk 

<  Butli  onlinancet  MTS  Itt  tbS  OOUcCtiMI  <lf  itHCMMMt  Lm  Jtmfoim,  t  XYUI. 

pp.  103,  341.  The  publication  of  the  Code  Louis  was  consecrated  by  several 
medals,  one  of  which  reiweseDts  the  Kiog  holding  the  scales  in  the  presence  of 
Jnitioe,  with  tide  derioo:  /iiitiilte>d&wifi*(totbe  judge  of  judges).  BeeP.  CMment, 

Hishfire  (h  CoUterl,  p.  242. 

'  In  January,  1()72,  we  first  remark  the  intervention  of  tlie  Iny  ftuthority  in  keep- 
ing the  r^isten  of  the  civil  state.  It  is  enjoined  on  cures  or  vicars  to  carry  to  the 
ittglstinr  of  iBbm  pnddid  bench.  In  the  piednct  where  they  dwell,  the  regtetere  of 
baptisms  and  deaths  for  the  peit  fMtf  jesn,  to  bt  eigned  by  the  jndgt.  AMiamm 
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of  wivei  on  thftt  of  their  biulMuids  fat  dowert^  dowries,  obliga- 
tions contracted  with  and  ibr  the  hnshands,  that  of  children  fbt 
their  settlements,  '*in  eases  wherein  it  is  their  own,*'  were  legally 
xeseryed  without  xe^tration.  However  great  may  be  the  imper- 
fections that  at  the  present  time  call  for  reform,  the  mortgage  sys- 
tem was  then  an  immense  progress,  so  bold  a  progress  that  CSolberk 
could  not  maintain  it.  The  motives  alleged  in  the  preamble  of  the 
ordinance  were  to  establish  secnxitj  in  mortgages,  and  to  prevent 
^  the  prepay  of  a  solvent  debtor  from  being  consumed  in  legal 
proceedings,  in  default  of  ability  to  make  the  solvency  appear**; 
but  the  intration  of  Colbert  was  to  protect  the  capital  of  the  bour- 
geoisie against  the  loans  of  the  nobility,  by  compelling  the  latter  to 
reveal  the  real  state  of  their  property  to  their  creditors,  and  to  frfve 
them  a  definite  pledge  in  -tead  of  a  vnrrnc  and  illusor^^  general 
mort<xage.  It  was  also  a  iiiraiT^  nf  cni-^iiiL,'  much  of  the  capital 
that  was  swallowed  up  by  the  facility  ot  borro\\ing  to  flow  towards 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  J)on  Jktans  and  Jhrantes 
found  it  very  unpleasant  to  be  no  longer  able  to  use  M.  Dimanche 
and  M.  Jourdain  at  their  ease ;  the  courtiers  clamored  so  loudly 
against  this  revelation  of  tlie  state  of  fiunilies,  that  the  King  revoked 
the  ordinance  the  following  year.* 

Nevertheless,  the  council  of  justice  passed  from  civil  to  criminal 
procedure.  The  Criminal  Ordinance  was  published  in  August, 
1670.*  This  code  of  criminal  procedure  is  remarkable  for  the  same 

1  Anciennea  Lens  /ranfaiaa,  t  XS3L  pp.  79*  86^  89.   I*  Fenttve,  Butdn  dm  Dnk 

*  Tbc  tuUowitig  are  the  tiUea :  Title  I.  On  the  joriadictton  of  judges-  It  i«  therein 
Men  tittt  die  oflloerf  of  the  short  robe  or  mflitery  judges,  nuiliet  of  Ftaia  end 
others,  take  cognizance  in  last  resort  of  crimes  committed  by  ragrants,  ragabonds, 
or  criminals.  Ecclesiastics,  noblemen,  and  secretaries  of  the  King  (an  honorary  title 
much  sought  after  hy  the  upper  bourgeoisie)  may  demand  to  be  judged  bj  the  wtiole 
dumber  of  the  perliaraeiit  where  iidte  thsll  be  bnmght  againet  them.  Pnmiet 
judge*  (inferior  to  prcsiili:il  judges)  cannot  take  eognisiaoe  of  crimes  committed 
by  noblemen  or  jtjdicial  officers.  —  Title  II.  On  procednres  peculiar  to  maires  of 
Paris,  Tice-bailifA,  t ice-seneschals,  and  criminal  lieutenants  of  the  short  robe.— 
Tide  IIL  On  eompMote,  dentmdmioD^  and  Meoeetioiie.— Title  IV.  On  the 
minutes  of  judges. — Title  V.  On  the  reports  of  physicians  and  surgeons. — Title 
VI.  On  informations.  —  Title  VII.  On  monitories.  Ecclesiastical  judges  arc 
required,  under  penalty  of  seizure  of  their  temporalities,  to  accord  tlie  monitories 
demended  In  the  mme  of  the  King,  end  die  cnrft  end  Tlcare  are  required  to  pul)lish 
them.  (The  monitories  enjoined,  under  i>enalty  of  crfimmunicatiim,  all  private 
persons,  clerical  or  lay,  to  reveal  to  justice  everything  Icnown  to  them  in  regard 
to  crimes  committed.  Civil  and  religious  institutions  were  still  too  mixed  up  to 
make  thie  eestitanoe  esnded  from  ecclesiastical  atithority  by  the  judicial  power 
appear  stranf^e  lo  any  one  )  — Title  VIII.  On  the  recognition  of  written  pleas  and 
•ignatures  in  criminal  matter.  —  Title  IX  On  forgery.  —  Title  X.  On  writs  of  ap> 
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merits  of  osdnr^  deamegs,  nnitj,  and  sitnplicitj,  as  the  CSvil  Orcti- 
nance:  many  abuses  in  detail  were  ooneeted;  but,  nnfortnnatelj, 

pearance,  thotr  cxo^^ntion  and  discharge.  — Title  XT.  On  the  excuses  oresmma  (^ron- 
erationen,  acquitui^i;  ut  the  sccaaed.  —  Title  Xll.  On  judgment«  of  M««etB.  —  Title 
Xin.Oiiprifoiis,regbtenof jailfl,  jaOmandtnnikeyt.  Tto  title  pretcflbw  yrtoni 
metuurea  to  prevent  the  exactions  of  jailers  towards  prisoners.  Prisons  shall  be  so 
arranged  that  tlie  health  of  pri«oner8  may  not  be  injured.  The  cares  to  be  bestowed  on 
tliem  in  case  of  sickness  are  regulated.  —  TitluXIV.  On  interrogations  of  the  accused. 
Interrogatkms  shall  be  ooauaenoed  at  latest  within  twenty'flmr  hom  after  imprison- 
nicMt.  under  pennlfy  of  (lamftg:cs  and  costa  a^nst  the  judges.  The  accused  shall 
not  be  able  to  obtain  counsel  except  in  cases  of  extortion,  bankruptcy,  forgerj,  and 
«rther  erlmet,  In  which  flie  atate  of  persona  ia  involved.  (The  first  of  tliese  diqKMt- 
tiona  was  excellent ;  the  second,  vhidi  only  conflnned  existing  laws,  was  not  only 
]i:irr!,  but  in  fhp  highest  (IeL'r»'o  unjust  to  tVn*  r^rruscd,  since  they  wen-  iTitcrdicted 
what  wa*  granted  to  their  adversaries,  civii  parlies. )  —  Title  XV.  On  cruBS-examina- 
Hon  «nd  conflnnttng  of  wltnetM*. — Tide  XYL  On  letlen  of  abrogation,  remis^n, 
pardon,  in  order  to  appear  before  the  judges,  recall  from  banishment  or  the  gnllcyi, 
commutition  of  punishnr^nt,  rrhnbilitation,  and  revision  nf  suits.  No  letters  of  abro- 
gation sludi  be  given  for  duci«  or  premeditated  assassinations,  for  rapes  with  violence, 
ftr  ontragei  on  magistntet.— Title  XYIL  On  de&xdta  and  oontatnades.  The 
r  ntiimacious  have  five  years  in  which  to  preaCBt  tfiemselves.— Title  XVllI.  On 
tin  deaf  and  dumb  anrl  those  who  refuse  to  answer.  —  Title  XIX.  On  judgments 
and  proceedings  in  quejsuoaa  and  tortures.  The  accused  shall  not  be  twice  ques- 
tioned for  the  same  act  Once  airaicncd  and  completely  exonerated,  be  shall  not 
be  a  second  time  put  in  jeopardy.  This  was  ititroducing  t^ie  first  gleam  of  humaniQT 
into  the  moat  odious  and  absurd  part  of  ttie  barbarous  procedure  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
but  it  was  done  at  the  expense  of  logic,  for  ituiitutions  the  principle  of  which  is 
iadi«Uy  irr^onal  and  inhuman,  ooold  not  be  mended.— Title  XX.  On  the  conver> 
sion  of  civil  into  criruinal  suits,  and  reception  into  ordinary  suit"  — Title  XXI.  On 
the  pnieecution  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  corporations  and  companies,  in  cases 
of  rebelUon,  violaice,  oollaetlTa  crime;  oondemnatlona  abaU  be  far  dTll  repanition» 
damages,  fines,  loai  ofldvilegea,  etc.  —  Title  XXII.  On  the  manner  of  prosecttting 
the  dead  body  or  memory  of  one  deceased,  for  duel,  suicide,  or  forcible  rc  iiistance 
to  justice.  (The  prosecutions  of  dead  bodies  for  suicide,  an  act  of  which  God  alone 
Is  judge,  sprung  from  diet  eonftulon  of  lellgfon  and  dvtt  order  which  hat  been 
dwignatcd  while  speaking  of  monitories.)  —  Title  XXIII.  On  the  abrogation  of 
decrees,  written  pleas  and  bars  in  criminal  matteni.  —  Title  XXIV.  On  definitive 
conclusions  of  icing's  attorneys  and  attorneys  of  seignioral  courts. —  Title  XXV. 
On  tentenoea,  lodgmenta,  and  decreei.  It  reqnlm  at  Icait  three  jndgee  fer  judg> 
ments  subject  to  appeal,  and  seven  for  judgments  in  last  resort ;  if  tlie  number  of 
officers  on  the  bench  is  not  suthcient,  graduates  (in  civil  law)  will  be  taken.  It 
required  a  majority  of  one  to  condemn  in  Uie  tirst  instance ;  of  two  to  condemn  in 
laat  reMMt>  The  nonmcnt  of  eonfeaaton  ahaH  be  oObved  to  tiioie  condemned  to 
death,  and  they  shall  bo  assisted  by  an  ecclesiastic  as  far  as  to  the  place  of  ptmish- 
ment.  This  hut  disposition  is  dictated  by  a  sentiment  not  lesa  humane  than  relig- 
ions.—Title  XX VL  On  appeab.  —  Titie  XXVIL  On  fvooeduraa  ftr  the  pur- 
pose of  pmiing  the  memory  of  a  deceased.  —  Title  XXVIIL  On  jvstUiying  facts. 
The  erpenses  of  proving  justifying  facts  sliall  bo  at  the  charge  nf  the  accusetl,  if 
be  ia  able  to  pay  them;  if  not,  they  must  be  advanced  by  the  civii  party,  if 
there  ia  one.  (A  bad  dispoaitkm,  leaulting  f^om  that  deplorable  ■ystem  of  juilioe 
paid  for  by  the  parties  to  the  anit*  which  Colbert  would  willingly  have  destroyed 
but  oonld  not)— See  the  Ofdlnaooe  «p.  AMomim  £m$  frtmemtt,  t  XVUL  p. 
87L 
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the  principle  of  the  evil  vw  not  toadied;  ihat  u»  the  bdeM  pro- 
Tiaions  of  the  ordinance  of  YiUen-CotteretB  (1589),  oonceming  the 
secret  prooedoxe  and  the  interdiction  by  the  minister  of  counsel  to 
the  accused  in  most  cascs.^  Those  prohibitions,  so  tainted  with  arbt* 
trarineaa,  so  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the  defence,  so  &r  £rom  the 
tnie  means  of  enlightening  the  conscience  of  the  judges,  were  con- 
finned.  A  spirit  of  ill-judged  severity  impelled  Pussort  to  mftm»am 
the  principles  of  Poyet»  the  cliancellor  of  1539,  a^^nst  the  wiser  and 
more  humane  maxims  maintained  by  Lamoignon.  The  Criminal 
Ordinance  has  remained,  as  a  whole,  the  least  bold,  tlio  least  inno- 
vating;, and  the  least  praiseworthy  of  Colbert's  legislative  refonus. 
We  may  compreliend  these  errors  to  some  extent,  when  we  see  a 
magistrate  like  d'Aguesseau  ajiproving  this  ordinance. 

To  these  same  habits  of  the  Middle  Ages  pertain  certain  measures 
against  blasphemers.  The  parliament,  in  1647,  had  renewed  all 
the  atrocious  penalties  of  fonn(;r  times  against  those  who  blas- 
phemed, not  only  God,  but  the  saints;  in  lOGG,  a  declaration  of 
the  King,  while  ijnplicitly  suppressing  the  penalty  of  death  some- 
times appUed  by  the  parliament,  maintamed  the  penalty  of  shtting 
the  lip  to  the  sixth  time,  and  of  ditting  the  tongue,  if  die  fa]a»- 
phemer  continued.^ 

By  way  of  compensation,  reason  and  hnmanity  were  indebted 
to  the  gpTemment  of  Louis  XIV .  for  a  notable  service ;  namely^ 
for  having  put  an  end  to  triahi  for  ^dtchcraft.  A  krgo  portion  of 
this  eulogy  reverts  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  thing  very  aingnlar 
to  whomsoever  is  acquainted  with  the  statioxiaiy  spirit  of  this  great 
body.  From  1660,  the  parliament  of  Paris  "  no  longer  recognheed 
sorcerers,  therefore  none  came  within  its  jurisdiction."  ^  Several 
parliaments  followed  the  same  tendency,  ^e  parliament  of  Rouen, 
on  the  contrary,  persisted  in  finding  sorcerers  everywhere,  and  its 
history  presents  a  multitude  of  triab  for  magic  in  the  first  half  <^ 
the  seventeenth  century>   In  1670,  it  began  again  in  earnest,  and 

1  Secret  procedure  wu  anterior  to  1589,  but  not  general  before  that  period. 

2  Anciennes  Lm.t  fran<^ue$,  t.  XVII.  p.  65;  XVIII.  p.  86.  In  1681,  ft  Btntetice 
by  the  provost^marshal,  rendered  bj  order  of  the  King  himself,  to  whom  thu  ea«e 
to  referred,  omdiMint  •  vender  of  tmndy  IbUowin^  th«  oovrl  to  h»T«  hto  tangvB 

bonnl.  Louis  XIV.  ought  to  bt>  tlinnkid  for  liavinf:  biuiislic<l  from  the  court,  and 
liavitig  striven  to  banish  from  the  kingdom,  the  gros*  and  impious  habits  of  mth» 
aiid  bUsphemles  that  were  fu^iionatiU  before  his  time ;  but  such  savage  proceedings 
were  not  the  proper  way  of  attacking  the  OViL 

'  httr(s  Jt  C.  Putin,  t.  IT.  p.  46. 

*  Floquet,  Histmn  du  pariement  de  Normandie,  t  V.  ttlO  et  ieq.  In  1647,  tliere 
bad  been  at  Louriers  a  grcal  trial  thai  singuUrlj  ncaUsd  the  too  nnowiMd  aflUr 
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caiued  die  arrest  of  tMrtj^fimr  wnoeran  at  a  aiii^  stroke.  The 
King's  conndl  set  bounds  to  this  eznberantaeali  letters  of  the  Kng, 
(August  7, 1670,)  oommated  to  simple  banishment  the  sentence 
of  death  alread7  pranonnoed  against  5Mir  of  these  ttnfortnnates, 
and  ordered  suspension  of  proceedings  as  to  the  others;  then  a 
decree  in  council,  in  1672,  siqppressed  all  the  proceedings  entered 
into  in  Normandy  on  aocoont  of  the  crime  of  sorcery,  and  ordered 
the  prisons  to  be  opened  to  all  persons  detained  for  this  &ct  alone. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1682,  a  royid  declaration  fixed  the  jurisprudence 
for  the  wliolc  kingdom,  retained  the  punishment  of  death  for  sacri- 
lege alone,  prescribed  banishment  for  diviners,  and  threatened  with 
exemplary  })unlshment  whomsoever  should  delude  ignomnt  and 
credulous  people  by  operations  of  pn  tinfled  magic."  The  pre- 
tended associates  of  the  devil  were  no  longer,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
King's  councillors,  but  knaves  or  fouls ;  reason  triumphed  in  the 
ordinances  of  statesmen  as  in  the  books  of  philosophers.' 

According  to  the  plan  ut  Colbert,  the  reform  of  the  police,  taken 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  tlie  word,  had  kept  pace  with  iiia  iaburji  on 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence.' 

The  hospitals,  through  motiyes  of  charity  and  not  by  order  of 
police,"  as  an  <»dinanoe  of  1656  says,  had  attracted  the  atfcentioa 
of  government  befinre  the  ministiy  of  Colbert;  the  spirit  of  benefi- 
cence, introdnoed  into  the  dide  of  the  qoeen-motfaer  by  Vincent 
de  Panl,  had  created  the  general  hospital  of  Paris,  an  asylum  finr 
more  than  six  thousand  poor*  The  great  qnestian  of  extinguishing 
Tagrancy  and  mendicity  warmly  engsged  the  attemtaon  of  the  King 
and  Colbert,'  and,  in  the  month  of  June,  1662,  an  edict  ordered 
the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  each  dtj  and  considerable  town 

of  the  Tiuna  of  Loudan.  This  time,  it  was  an  old  enemj  of  RScheliea,  Montchal, 
Archbiahop  of  Touloute,  who,  lent  by  the  regent  at  the  head  of  a  commiMion, 
lanetfoiwd  the  prooedon  aad  ivoclafaiicd  Ae  ratiientid^  of  the  pmmbm  of  die 

nuQt  of  Louviera :  an  unfortunate  vicar  called  Boull^  was  burned  alire  at  Rouen. 
There  i»  no  means  of  investigating  liere  the  n1!»'<r*'<l  poHticid  macliinatians,  and  the 
c»taittrophe  of  Boulle  may  a«rve  to  explain  tliat  ol  Grandier.  The  rule  played  by 
the  o^pnddM  in  both  wttUn  eomplelei  tibe  saalogf.  Tim  dUftpenee  conatft*  in  the 

starting-point :  at  Lmn-inr'?,  the  madness  of  the  nuns  had  Fpnnip;  from  confessors 
who  had  taught  them  a  materialistic  and  sentnal  inyttiioiMD,  a  species  of  Adamism 
or  Holinism.  —  Floquct,  t.  V.  p.  686  et  $eq. 

1  Floqvet.  t  V.  p.  718  <(  aeq.  See  Malebranche,  Ik  is  Btehnke  tkh  FM,  L  n. 
8*  part  ,  f  vi  ;  /_)/  s  ^orders  par  imafjintUion  et  da  loup$-garom. 

*  We  ehail  speak  hereader  of  wtiat  conoenM  the  police  of  grain  and  uann&c* 
torei,  tlic«e  nutten  requiring  to  bo  Innted  wput»  on  Mooimt  of  tbeir  importance. 

'  The  King  proposed  to  undertake  "  that  there  should  be  no  one  who  ehoold  not 
be  assured  of  his  subsistence,  either  bv  Inbfir  or  by  ordinary  and  fSguhrtsd 
succor."    (Euvres  de  Louie  XiV-t-L  j  M^mouxs  et  Jaetructione,  p.  154. 
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of  die  kmgdoin>  Ibr  the  nek,  invalid,  and  oaphan  pooar,  **-who  thoM 
he  iastracted  in  pietjr  and  the  trades  of  which  ihej  should  show 
themselves  capable."    Several  cities  had  analogous  institutions 

already,  and  the  best  royal  ordinances  were  often  only  the  gene^ 
ahzatioD  of  certain  mnnicipal  establiahments,  it  must  he  said  to  the 

praise  of  our  old  communes.^ 

The  institation  for  fuundlings,  founded  by  the  v^erable  Vincent 
de  Paul,  was  erected  into  a  hospital,  united  to  the  general  hoqiital, 

(June,  1070,)  and  anfjmented  hy  a  brancli  establishment. 

The  <xt'neral  hospital  of  Paris  and  the  otlier  analoi^ous  institu- 
tions rendered  immense  services,  but  their  resources  were  not 
sufficient  to  give  work  and  bread  to  all  who  lacked  them,  and, 
moreover,  the  professional  mendicants,  a  class  as  vicious  as 
wretched,  desired  neither  work  nor  sedentary  life  at  any  price ; 
they  entered  the  hospital  only  by  force.  Vagi-ancy,  therefore, 
remained  and  continued  to  furnish  recruits  to  the  lackeys  and  dis- 
banded soldiers  who  formed  tliose  formidable  baud^s  oi  uocturual 
male&ctors,  through  whom 

"Le  bols  le  plus  obgcur  et  le  moins  fr^quenttf 
£«tk  mu  prix  de  Paris,  ua  lioa  de  sAret^.^  " 

"Ths  most  obscure  and  fcait  freqaealed  wood, 
Oomptnd  with  Fkuiib  is  s  place  of  aafe^." 

Even  in  the  daytime,  affi^ys  and  murders  sometimes  took  place 
in  the  very  jnilleries  of  the  court-house  ;  the  bad  organiziition  oi'  tlie 
police,  the  guard  and  the  watch,  too  few  in  numbers,  and  too  poorly 
paid,  rendered  repression  almost  fruitless. 

All  this  was  changed.  The  prohibitions  to  pages  and  lackeys  to 
cany  anns  were  renewed  nnder  teirihle  penalties,  which,  this 
time,  were  no  longer  a  yain  threat.  The  solars  and  police-agents 
were  reorgpmised  on  a  new  footing.  Wise  regulations  were  pro- 
mulgated  for  the  lighting,  cleaning,  and  security  of  Paris,  which 
at  last  emerged  from  its  centuries  of  darkness  and  dirt,  and  a  new 
mstitution  assured  the  maintenance  and  vigorons  direction  of  these 
salutaiy  innovations.   The  office  of  civil  Hentenant  of  the  marshal 

1  Andatnes  Lmt  Jranfaiiet,  t  XVIII.  p.  18.  See  the  interesting  details  pivcn  by 
M.  P.  Clement  on  the  institation  for  the  poor  at  Beaurais,  a  workhouse  in  which 
the  indigent  were  employed,  according  to  their  age  and  strength.  Histoire  de  CoU 
tcrf,  p.  lie.  The  Third  Eftote.  in  llie  Statct^mnl  of  1614,  had  aakad  that  faoqii. 
tals  might  be  established  everywhere,  but  at  the  expenis  of  tiiB  Chordl,  aooOfding 
to  the  original  destination  of  ecclewastiral  reTonuea. 

•  Boileau,  SaUrt,  VI. 
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of  Paris  was  snppresaed,  and  its  duties  were  £vided  between  • 
new  end!  lientenant,  charged  9Mj  with  jodMaal  fimctioni,  and  a 
Hentenant-general  ct  pdlioe,  having  the  caie  of  all  ihat  pertained 
to  the  aecnri^  and  health  of  the  city,  supplies  of  profrisioiis,  sur- 
veillance of  the  markets,  ftin,  trades'  companies,  and  judgments 
of  <^fences  to  which  penalties  a£bcting  the  penKai  were  not  attached 
(Apcfl,  1667).  The  first  police-lieutenant  of  Paris  was  the  cele- 
brated La  JR^nie,  one  of  those  men  of  brain  and  action  that 
Colbert  knew  how  to  choose.  The  new  police  was,  under  its 
founders,  an  instrameDt  of  protection  and  public  secnii^ ;  if,  later, 
it  became  a  machine  of  espionage,  tyranny,  and  coinq)tion,  in  the 
scrrice  of  the  most  shameful  pasuons,  they  are  not  to  be  bJamed 
for  it.» 

The  institution  of  lieutenant  of  police  did  not  despoil  the  muni- 
cipal corps  of  its  ancient  authority,  and  the  celebrated  ordinance  of 
December,  1672,  regulated  everything  that  concerned  the  police  of 
the  Hotel  <le  Ville  and  the  jurisdiction  oi  the  pr^votniea-ftiarchatidd 
and  echcvutis,  and  tin  pi  ovisioninfjr  and  economy  of  the  capital.  The 
general  spirit  of  this  kind  ot  (.economic  cliarter  was  to  protect  the 
consumer  against  monopolies  and  the  coaliti{)ii&  of  middlemen, 
who  placed  themselves  between  him  and  the  producer,^  and  to 
secure  as  far  as  possible  the  clu  apness  of  commodities  ;  but  the 
means  employed  were  far  firom  being  all  satisfactory',  and  the 
authors  of  the  ordinance  did  not  sufficiently  understand  that,  since 
middlemen  coold  not  be  dispensed  with,  obstacles  should  not  be 
put  in  the  way  of  their  legitimate  opentioiis  that  would  in  the  end 
injure  alike  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The  ordmanoe,  to 
fiicilitate  the  direct  provisiooing  of  the  Parisians,  went  so  &r  aa  to 
interdict  to  merchants  the  purchase  of  any  provisions  within  a 
circuit  of  some  leagues  around  the  city,  and  thus  obliged  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  environs  to  bring  their  own  products  to  the  maricet 
of  the  captal.  What  was  more  praiseworthy  was  the  abolitkn 
of  the  j^rmA  CbfiQMiiyV  duties  on  transportationa  by  water,  in 

t  Jneiemm  LeiifloH^alm,  %.  XTin.  pu  100.  An  adSel  «r  Juraaiy,  1669;  bad 

granted  to  tlic  Duke  do  itnnez,  the  friend  of  Pascal,  and  to  two  otlier  seigniors, 
the  privilege  of  eatablisliiog  carriages  «t  fire  sou,  with  conditions  neax^  Mwlogoiu 
to  those  of  oMuBitafli.  — i6u/.  [>.  lo, 

3  In  case  of  coalitfam  smoay  mardiaiiti  to  monopoIlM  nmchandise  and  raise  Uie 
price  by  Htoring  it  in  the  porta  or  places  where  it  wnf  pnri-hased  in  the  provinces, 
the  pr^vdl-det-marchandt  and  Akevins  had  the  power  to  compel  the  mexchandise  to  be 
bmighl  to  Paris,  by  reimbuzring  tin  proprieton.  The  jurisdietioo  of  the  pr^edi- 
dm-marAeutdt  and  Akmnt  extended  over  tho  SMm^  tiie  Manie,  the  Tonne,  the  Oiati 
the  LoiQg  and  alBaenti  j  their  judgmenti  wm  sstoatsd  hf  siNtSr  Mtvithttuidiqf 
Vpeal. 
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order  to  leave  entire  freedom  to  commerce  and  to  stimulate  the 
merchants,  trafficking  on  the  rivers,  to  bring  pro^nsions  to  Paris  ;  '* 
of  tlie  moriopoly  of  merchandise  hn  v:rrfer.  %vliich  was  lost  in  the 
night  of  centuries,  there  remained  nothing  more  than  a  light  hatite 
duty,  a  Teutonic  name  that  reminds  us  of  the  Fmnkf?. 

The  ordinance  on  the  police  of  Paris  was  followed  by  another 
edict  that  makes  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  capital.  In  Febim- 
aiy,  1674,  the  sixteen  seignioral  courts,  nnder  whose  jurisdiction 
a  part  of  the  city  and  nearly  all  the  suburbs  still  remained,  were 
suppressed  and  reunited  *'  to  the  presidial  bench  and  the  provost- 
ship  and  viscountship  of  Paris,  bold  at  GhAtelet."  The  ecclesias- 
tical aeignion  and  their  offioen  wm  indemnified  hy  the  KiDg.* 

AH  the  efforts  of  goTenunent,  at  dl&rexit  epodis,  to  azrest  the 
increase  of  Paris  bad  been  powerless;  &e  walls,  extended  hy 
BieheUev,  were  already  too  confined.  In  1670,  the  erection  was 
commenced,  on  the  north  side,  beyond  the  limits  of  Richelieu,  of 
new  boulevards  endosed  with  walls  and  planted  with  trees;  tiiese 
bonleTards,  renowned  throngh^t  the  world,  have  changed  much 
in  appearance,  but  have  not  changed  place ;  only,  another  Paris 
has  been  ftnned  beyond  the  raxed  walla  and  filled-up  ditches. 

Important  measures  concerning  the  general  pohce  of  the  king^ 
dom  accompanied  the  edicts  that  specially  affected  Paris  and  the 
other  cities.  Such  was  the  edict  that  rigofonsly  interdicted  the 
establishment  of  new  convents  without  the  express  permission  of 
the  Kinji,  grounded  on  the  advice  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  muni- 
cipal  authorities.  The  convents  that  should  be  established  without 
being  autliorized  should  never  l)e  able  to  obtain  authority  after- 
wards ;  this  was  the  indispensable  complement  of  the  preceding 
interdiction.  Rigorous  measures  were  ]!roscribed  against  bishops, 
and  royal  or  municipal  officers,  who  t-huuld  connive  at  the  violation 
of  the  ordinance.  All  letters  of  amortization,  granted  to  com- 
munities for  property  that  they  might  acquire  in  tlie  future,  were 
revoked.  All  communities  established  within  thirty  years,  diocesan 
seminaries  excepted,  should  return  their  letters  of  authorization,  for 
confirmation,  suppression,  or  reunion  with  other  monasteries  (De* 
cember,  1666).* 

1  Anciema  Loit  /mn^tmes,  t  XIX.  pp.  25j  129.  The  Archbulu^  of  Faria  wu 
made  brevet  diike  and  peer,  with  «ix  thoiiMDd  ftiacs  a  year  aa  an  indiBtnn i  ty .  —  The 
e4ict  of  1674  wm  not  wholly  definitive;  Ibr^Firior  of  St.  H«itln-4e«-Champs  and 
the  Ahh6  of  St.  Gem)ait)-(les-T*r^s,  svooeeded  In  orasiDg  themwlfea  to  be  reinitated 
in  their  feudal  rights  (1678-1(198)^ 

*  iiMMMMi  LMMffmtfaktt,  t.  XVni.  p.  91.  Aiegnlalioii  of  October,  1670,  atfemte 
a  VM7  iCBn&loaa  and  oonuiKKi  slmae.  Certain  ecclciiaelici  procmed  emit  and 
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An  ordinance  of  November,  1666,  offered  a  Bignificant  contrast  to 
the  edict  against  conveiits.  The  King  therein  declared,  that,  after 
the  example  of  the  Romauflf  imitated  by  the  province  of  Bnigondj 
in  its  particnlar  usages,  he  had  resolved  to  accord  privileges  to  the 
jfeconditj*  of  marriages.  The  King,  ther^bve,  exempted  from  all 
oontribation  to  pablic  burdens,  till  the  age  of  twenlj-five,  those  of 
his  subjects  who  should  many  before  they  were  twenty.  Every 
fiither  having  ten  li-ring  children,  bom  In  lawliil  marriage,  none  of 
whom  was  a  priest  or  a  monk,  should  be  exempt  from  all  contribution 
to  public  burdens,  cither  of  the  state  or  of  the  city  and  community, 
A  child  that  had  died  under  the  flag  should  be  counted  as  living. 
Every  &ther  having  twelve  children  living  or  dead  should  be 
equally  exonpt.  All  subjects  liable  to  the  villain  tax,  not  married 
at  twenty-one,  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  taxed  in  proportion  to 
their  property,  resources,  and  trade.  Noblemen  and  their  wives, 
having  ten  c!iildren  livlnji;  or  dead  in  the  service,  not  priests  or 
monks,  sliould  have  a  pension  of  one  thousand  livrcs ;  tho'^e  who 
had  twelve,  should  have  two  thousmid  livres.  The  bourgeois  not 
liable  to  the  villain  tax,  and  inhabitants  of  free  cities  and  their 
wires,  should  have  in  the  same  cases  half  of  the  pension  granted 
to  nobles. 

In  July,  1667,  the  King  went  much  further :  the  favors  granted 
to  noblemen,  the  one  thousand  and  two  thousand  livres*  pension, 
were  extended  to  all  subjects  of  the  King  in  like  case.^ 

We  will  not  here  discuss  the  grave  and  complex  problem  of 
population.  For  centuries,  priests,  statesmen,  philosophers,  have 
agreed  m  representing  the  indefinite  increase  of  population,  the 
fbrnuxy  as  a  sign  of  Heaven*s  protection,  the  latter,  as  the  prin- 
<»ple  of  puUic  prosperity.  Since  this  increase,  fiivored  by  very 
diflEerent  causes,  has  become  much  more  rapid,  fear  has  seized  most 
statesmen  and  economists,  who  now  behold  in  It  a  scourge  and  the 
prindple  of  misery.  However  it  may  be  with  thb  question  which 
involves  so  many  others,  and  which  does  not  carry  its  solution  in 
itself,  Colbert  only  put  in  practice  what  was  the  universal  opinion 
of  his  times  —  what  was  still,  in  the  following  century,  the  opinion 
of  Montesquieu  and  Forbonnais. 

The  exclusion  from  privileges  and  pensions  of  parents  who  had 
children  that  were  priests  or  monks,  must  have  had  an  excellent 

prebendB  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  them  to  others,  at  hcavj  charges,  whicli  pat 
the  Utttlan  ont  of  ooodltlon  to  on«  fbr  tiieir  beneAecs  with  reqitiiite  SMiduit/  and 
decency.  —  Ibid.  p.  428. 
A  Amkam  Loi$  fwiqamg,  t.  XVIII.  pp.  90^190. 
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effect  in  preventing  the  inferior  nobilily  and  bourgeois  from  forcibly 
Impofiing  the  religious  profession  on  ihsar  male  children  ;  the  incite- 
ment to  mazriage  before  twen^-one  years  of  certainly  does  net 
merit  the  aame  eii](^,  and  cannot  be  justified  from  any  point  of  view. 

The  suppression  of  seventeen  fStes,  conceded  by  tlie  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  and  Iiis  associates  after  his  example,  was  for  the  Increase  of 
production  and  the  comfort  of  workmen,  one  of  those  encourage- 
ments tlie  efficaciousness  of  whicli  none  could  question.  Tins  sup- 
pression was  £ur  £rom  suilcient,  but  more  could  not  be  obtained*^ 


SECTION  n.— WATEB8  AND  FORESTS.   AOBICULTDBB.  CANALS. 

Jakt.  the  ordinances  conceminff  the  courts  and  the  ])ulice,  the 
regulatitius  concerning  the  domain  and  the  commons,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above  in  detail  (April,  1GG7.  See  ante^  pp.  45-o0_), 
and  the  general  regulation  for  the  courts  of  exchequer,  and  all  the 
aoeonntants  and  finandal  offioras^  (August,  1669),  were  lo  many 
applications  of  Colbert's  plaa. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  magnificent  ordtnaace  oonceming  waters 
and  forests  (August,  1669).  If  any  ports  of  Colbert's  economic 
system  are  difficult  to  defend  against  modem  economists,  here,  <m 
the  contraiy,  it  may  be  affirmed,  not  only  that  nothing  has  been 
improved,  bat  diat  all  dianges  made  in  the  main  provisions  of  Col- 
bert's work  have  been  disastrous.  Meditated  and  planned  during 
eight  years  by  Colbert  and  by  twenty-one  commissioners,  chosen 
from  among  ^le  men  most  skilful  in  their  specialities,  this  reguhition 
alone  would  have  rendered  a  minister  iilostrious.  Since  Charle- 
magne, who  had  also  organized  the  so  important  scnrice  of  waters 
and  forests,  a  multitude  of  conftised,  contradictory  laws  having 
supervened,  the  overseers,  without  direction  and  without  responsi- 
bihty,  allowed  to  private  cupidity  encroachments  most  prejudicial 
to  the  public  good.  The  new  regulation  ....  founded  unity  of 
system  in  nil  tlie  provinces  and  uniformity  of  jurisprudence  for  all 
oHences  j  it  caused  the  area  and  extent  of  forests  to  be  established 

•  ^  9t^iEmmd0LmigXlV,tlL^7SB;  ma.lUA.  ThtN  rnnttined  tlilitr'«iffbt 
holldnya  on  wlilch  no  work  WW  perfiniiied,  which  nuidt,  with  Smdajrt,  ahielgr 
dsys  of  re»t  eyery  year. 

*  Article  48  of  this  regaUtion  C8tia>li«hei  tiiat  iasnetal  ottQen  likiiig  poaiemloii 
of  flidr  oflkM  iince  llw  Ist  of  JaniMfX,  1861,  who  shall  not  take  part  hereafter  la 
rcvpnnc  contracts  and  extraonlinarr  transnctions.  or  slinll  receive  only  legal  inter- 
est on  loans  which  they  shall  make  to  the  king,  slmll  be  exempt  firom  all  ioTestiga- 
tlon  bj  the  botrd  of  jnslios.  —  AMcimm  LoU/ran^ita,  t.  XVOL  SU. 
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with  precision,  determined  the  mode  of  their  preservation  and  man- 
agement, and  the  precautions  and  formalities  relating  to  the  cutting 
and  sale  of  their  prodacts." '  We  can  only  indicate  here  a  few 
eeaential  prescriptionB:— One  feudi  of  tlie  fbretts  belonging  to 
tbe  conmnmes  and  to  eodedostics  ahonld  be  of  large  growth,  in 
confennity  with  the  ordinanoes  of  1578  and  1597.  The  State  had 
a  ri^^t  to  take,  in  the  fbretts  of  Indmdnala  and  of  comnramties, 
the  timber  neooMaiy  fbr  the  navy  and  royal  hoases^  hy  paying  the 
jnat  -vahie  eathnated  by  experts.  Boles  were  prescribed  for  aU 
subjects  of  the  King  to  oblige  them  to  preserve  in  their  woods  a 
saffident  qoantity  of  trees  of  large  growth.  Those  who  possessed 
ferests  of  heavy  timber  within  ten  leagues  of  the  sea  and  two 
leagnea  of  navigable  rivers,  could  only  sell  them,  car  cause  them  to 
be  used,  by  giving  six  months*  notice  in  advance  to  the  grand- 
master of  waters  and  forests  and  the  comptroller-general  of  finan- 
ces, under  penalty  of  three  tliousand  francs'  fine  and  confiscation 
of  the  timber  cut  or  sold.  Other  articlos  secured  the  maintenance 
of  forest-road'^  and  tow-paths  along  tiit*  rivors.  All  tolls  e^itab- 
lishcd  witiiont  title  dm  the  rivers  within  a  century  were  ^suppressed, 
under  penalty  ot  quadruple  the  amount  collected,  against  the 
seigniors  or  their  farmer.^  who  exacted  them ;  none  of  these 
duties,  even  with  title,  sliould  be  preserved  wliere  it  was  not  justi- 
fied by  the  maintenance  of  a  causeway,  ferry-boat,  dam,  or  bridge, 
at  the  expense  of  the  seignior  or  proprietor. 

The  interest  of  maritime  and  fluvial  navigation  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  forest  code  of  1669 ;  it  was  for  the  navy  and  commer> 
eial  marine  that  Loms  XTV.  and  Colbert,  as  they  declared  in  such 
noble  teims  in  the  preamble  of  the  edict,  protected  with  so  mnch 
soHdtode  the  lai;ge  thnber  proper  for  sh^boilding ;  agricnltaie, 
hovroTor,  was  by  no  means  fofgotten  in  this  management  of  the 
part  of  territoiy  which  did  not  belong  to  it,  bat  which  exercised 
over  its  domam  a  mysterioui  influence.  Kot  only  was  the  dearing- 
iq»  of  forests  prohiMted  without  ezpreas  anthority,  bift  it  appears 

*  8m  CMment,  BMrv  di  Colbert,  p.  248.  The  jwMlction  of  tho  judges  of  wft< 
ten  and  forests  vrnn  Ten*  extensive,  ami  compriaed,  amon^  other  things,  the  offences 
of  httnting  and  tishing,  dersstations  and  enterprises  detrimental  to  rirers.  Tlie  pen- 
ile tat  the  oflbnoM  of  hnnttaig  wm  toiiMwhttl  toflMiwd  bj  the  odlet  of  1669;  the 
penalty  of  death  disappeared.  *  The  prohibition  was  renewed  to  all  common  people 
and  those  not  possessing  flefs,  seigniories,  or  high  judicial  jK>sition,  to  hunt  in  any 
manner,  under  petuiltjr  of  fine,  and  of  piiiorjr  and  temporary  banishment  lur  a  third 
oAboo.  By  wttf  of  oonpoBMlloa*  tlioro  wtm  a  ifgovono  prohlUtfon  to  trigtSan  to 
hunt  on  lands  where  the  crops  were  up,  md  in  Tinqnuds  ite  Ihs  Itt  of  Ifi^. 
Ajidama  Lois  JranyamB,  t  X  VIIL  p.  219. 
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tiiar  all  lands  of  ftf'ep  declivity  were  subjected  to  forest -regu- 
lations,—  a  disposiiion  of  admirable  foretliouf;lit,  whifl),  if  it  had 
been  mnintained,  wonkl  have  spared  France  the  fatal  consequences 
of  having  her  niountain-sides  stripped  of  timber  !  The  ordinance 
conceminjx  waters  and  forests  was  one  of  those  nu>nianenLs  tliat 
may  be  overtuined,  but  not  replaced,  for  they  are  order  and  rea^n 
themselves,  and  the  forest  code  of  1827  is  j&r  firom  being  an  im- 
proYemetit  on  the  code  of  1669.  Nothing  move  could  be  denied 
for  EVance  than  the  forest  system  of  1669,^  completed  hy  a  system 
of  irrigation  and  a  system  of  promoting  new  forest-growth. 

With  the  ordinance  concerning  waters  and  forests,  we  have  just 
touched  upon  agricultare,  to  which  also  relates,  in  its  most  impor- 
tant articles,  the  ordinance  on  the  police  of  Paiis.  The  moment 
has  come  to  examine  the  administration  of  Cdbnt  under  a  new 
aspect ;  after  having  examined  the  regnJatioin  of  revennes,  the  sys- 
tem of  imposts,  courts,  and  police,  —  whatever  concents  the  diieo- 
tion  and  conservation  of  existing  forces,  —  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
to  what  may  be  called  the  superior  part  of  the  government,  that 
is,  to  the  direct  or  indirect  creation  of  forces  and  new  wealth,  to 
production  or  incitement  to  produ<"tion.  This  is,  above  all,  the 
work  in  which  enhghtened  governments  show  themselves  the  min- 
isters of"  Providence  ;  it  is  also  the  work  in  which  the  firmest 
views  may  be  troubled,  in  which  the  imperfection  of  human  tkcul- 
ties  arrests,  sometimes  leads  astrav,  the  greatest  geniuses. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Coll)ert  on  the  subject  of  afiricnltiiT-al 
products  have  raised  np  a^jainst  his  memory  warm  and  au;es>ant 
attacks  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  system  of 
a  government  and  of  an  epoch  ought  not  to  be  judged  according  to 
purely  abstract  maxhns,  without  takmg  into  account  the  state  of 
the  country  and  the  anterior  legislation.  This  is,  however,  what 
the  antagonists  of  the  great  minister  have  done ;  they  have  gone 
further ;  they  have  accepted  fidse  data  without  verifying  tUm ; 
&ey  have  followed  unfiuth&l  guides,  and  even  wh^  they  may 
have  been  right  concerning  prindples,  they  have  hetti  completely 
deceived  concerning  the  facts. 

The  starting-point  of  all  this  polemic  is  in  the  two  works  <rf 
Bois-Guillebert.^  The  economists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  allured 

1  It  ifl  underatood  that      are  edy  •peakiag  of  what  ngNrdt  tiie  STrtem  of 

administration. 

3  Ddail  de  la  Ftmtce,  1697;  Factum  de  la  France,  1707;  followed  hj  Trait€  da 
Graint.  We  had  approached  thia  avthor  with  the  mott  IhvMable  prejudieea ;  Imt  he 
is  one  of  those  who  niust  not  be  proved  by  the  touchstone  of  history  1  We  here 
judge  only  the  hiatoric  part  of  hia  woriu ;  we  hare  not  yet  to  occupy  onrseWea 
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by  the  new  and  audacious  propositions,  by  the  trenchant  assertions, 
by  the  kiiid  of  incorrect  and  abrupt  elwjucnce  of  this  precursor  of 
their  doctrines,  have,  for  tiie  most  part,  confidently  repeated  liis 
judgments  on  tlie  past,  and  when  the  most  learned  and  impartial 
among  them,  Forbonnais,  recovering  from  the  sort  of  snrprise  wliich 
he  too  had  for  a  moment  experienced,  had  overthrown  all  this  scaf- 
folding of  ill-digcstcd  facts,  false  dates,  and  thsputed  figures,  which 
had  already  been  so  rudely  shocked  by  the  good  sense  of  Voltaire, 
the  others  appeared  to  take  little  account  of  it,  and  certain  of  their 
goocessoiB  seem  to-daj  to  liave  completely  forgotten  it. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  the  aocnsation  framed  bj  Bois-ChuUe- 
hert,  it  ia  necessary  to  sum  ft  up  in  all  its  crudity.  If  -we  are  to 
believe  this  writer,  during  eleven  hundred  yean,  the  subsidies 
had  been  proportioned  in  fVance  to  the  abiKtj  of  the  tax-payers, 
as  they  still  are  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  in  the  most  borbaroos 
ooontriesl'*  •  •  •  •  The  roads  had  been  free  (from  tolls),  the 
commerce  free,  in  BVanoe  as  elsewhere  t  •  .  .  «  Thanks  to  die 
parliaments,  the  palladium  and  tvEbcUary  deity  of  JVofiee,  the  king- 
dom found  its^  in  1660,  in  the  most  flourishing  state  in  which 
it  bad  ever  been  seen.*'  After  1660  or  1661,  after  the  accession 
of  prdiend«d  grwt  men,  everything  grew  worse,  everything  was 
lost ;  the  revenue  of  France  diminished  fire  or  six  hundred 
millions  a  year,  —  five  or  six  hundred  millions  is  saying  much 
too  little,  —  fifteen  hundred  millions!  —  in  thirty  or  forty  years 
(he  wrote  in  1697)  France  had  lost  half  her  revcmic  ;  ])roperty 
had  lost  half  its  value  ;  consumption  had  diminished  three  fourths. 
The  causes  of  this  ruin  were  the  arbitrary  and  ill-regiilated  villain 
tax,  the  increase  of  aids,  tolls,  and  customs,  the  extraordinary  trans- 
actions with  the  revenue-tarmers,  lastly,  the  shackles  put  on  cuia- 
merce  in  trrain,  and  the  eftui-ta  of  frovemment  to  maintain  corn  at 
a  low  prit  f,  which  crushed  the  producers  of  the  primary  wealth  of 
the  country. 

We  fancy  ourselves  dreaming  on  beholding  these  monstrous  par- 
adoxes rise  up  before  us.  Freedom  of  transactions,  comfort,  just 
proportion  of  burdens  reigning  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  maintained  throughout  the  world,  except  in  France  under  Col- 

with  his  intentions  or  his  theoretical  views  ;  we  will  only  say  that  an  impartial  ex- 
unination  of  the  whole  of  his  labors  enables  us  to  comprehend  at  once  both  tho 
contempt  of  Voltaire  and  the  admlnitloa  of  economiita.  It  It  tiiiKiilar  that  the 
pntnc  mind  should  hnvo  exhibited  so  little  judgment  and  criticism  in  tht>  approcia- 
tion  of  facts,  and  so  much  force  and,  at  times,  penetration,  in  tho  investigation  of 
economic  lawi.  Recueil  de»  kamomi$te*  Jinancien  da  X  VIII*  tiede,  published  bj  "hL 
B.  Dain^  pp.  171,  aM»  254,  »1, 286^806.  Fkiii»  GttiUaumia,  1848. 
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bert  I  France,  at  tlie  height  of  prosperity  dnring  foreign  and  civil 
•  wars  and  universal  pillage,  precipitated  by  Colbert  fi-om  the  summit 
of  this  prosperity  I  The  abuses  of  the  villain  tax,  of  aids,  of  tolls, 
of  trangactionB  inth  the  levenne-fizmen,  imputed  to  Colbert,  who 
rescued  France  from  the  reTenne-fiurmers ;  who  touched  the  tO- 
lain  tax  only  to  dimmuh  it  and  to  repress  its  abases  hy  the  same 
means  as  SnUi ;  who  touched  the  uds,  at  least  dnring  the  first  ten 
yean  of  his  ministiy,  ioalj  to  lednce  them,  and  to  demand  the 
inciease  of  reyenne  firom  the  increase  of  consomption, — an  infiJ- 
Kble  Rgn  of  the  increase  of  pnbHc  comfert;  who  finally  touched  the 
tolls  and  e^Knrtation  duties  (except  on  com)  obSj  to  diminish  their 
number  and  magnitude !  .  .  .  . 

To  set  forth  snch  fi>Uies  is  to  refute  ihem  1  There  lemams,  how- 
ever, a  serious  qnestion,  —  that  of  the  commerce  in  gndn,  and  the 
restrictions  on  this  commerce. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  did  there  exist,  before  Colbert,  on  this 
matter,  a  system  of  libertjr,  and  did  Colbert  snbstiitate  for  it  a  sys- 
tem of  prohibition  ? 

No  ;  there  existed  no  such  system !  The  system  anterior  to 
Colbert  consisted  in  alternate  exportation  witlioiit  duties  or  re- 
striction, and  sudden  prohibition.  Unlimited  i'x|  i(a  t;)tion  with  ab- 
sence of  storehouses,  produced  dearness:^  tardy  i  rrliibition  did  not 
bring  back  the  products  carried  away  at  a  low  price  by  foreign- 
ers, did  not  cahu  the  panics  that  exaggerated  the  deamess  niuch 
beyond  the  real  deficit,  and  the  shackles  put  on  internal  circu- 
lation by  the  local  authoiiiici  changed  dearness  into  famine  ;  the 
reservations  of  gnun  maintained  by  some  cities,  better  adminis- 
tered than  othen,  only  relieyed  those  cities,  and  did  not  -psemaat 
men  from  dying  with  famine  nnmdabout.^  It  may  he  admitted 

1  The  authority  did  not  store,  prohibitr  1  tho  inerdiaalsihHn«toirlng,snd  ailoved 
cultivators  to  store  oaly  within  certain  liuiit«. 

•  If.  Plmre  CMnent,  fa  hia  etttnuUe  and  flonaeientioat  BUlain  d§  Oabtrt,  in 
which  we  regret  that  he  has  yielded  too  much  to  the  prejudices  of  economists,  saya 
that  free  trade  in  ^in  )ih(1  been  a  common  n'frht,  from  Oiarlemagne  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  This  is  a  grave  error ;  there  was  no  cmmm  ligrAf  in  the 
Middle  AgM;  aU  tlie  exceMea  of  deepotiam  and  all  the  aboMt  ef  lioenee  w«te  tiwa 
contending;  the  cireulntion  of  prnin  was  then  snbjected  to  panics  and  tlir  (•nprirT<( 
of  •eigniors,  coounimes,  and  royal  otBcers.  The  extreOM  difficulty  of  iranaporta- 
tion  mtiat  baTa  rendered  commerce  in  grain  to  any  distance  almeal  void.  Sen 
Ballli,  Hittein^amdht  de  la  Fnmee^  1 1,  p.  57,  on  the  Establishmenti  of  St  Loniiy 
who  strove  to  destroy  within  the  royal  domain  the  most  rryin-^'  iibn-^*-*  and  monop- 
olies, by  determioiog  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  exportation  of  grain  from 
eoe  province  to  another  might  be  inlerdictid.  Under  Fbtlip  ef  Yalois,  na  edict 
prohibited  ail  porchase  of  grain  except  for  immediate  omsunqilioo.  Analogona 
neatnrM  aboniid  in  the  fbturteentb  and  fifteenth  centnriee. 
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ibaX  exportation  ma  oftener  pennitted  tliati  prohibited,  and  that  dear- 
ness  was  fteqnent :  the  people,  vrrotB  Jean  Bodin  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  liked  war  better  than  peace,  because  in  times  of  war  grain 
ronained  in  France  instead  of  passing  to  England  and  Spain.  Un dor 
the  ministry  of  L'Hospital,  restrictive  measures  predominated  both 
Tnthin  and  Trithout.  The  most  ancient  attempt  made  to  generalize 
the  principles  of  forecast  adoj>ted  by  certain  cities  belongs  to  Clum- 
cellor  Birague,  the  first  of  our  ministers  who  regulated  the  materiid 
interests  of  th**  Icingdom  according  to  a  systematic  plan  :  an  edict 
of  1577  prescribed  to  all  cities  to  maintain  reserves  for  three 
months,  and  ordered  free  circulation  from  province  to  prov^ince. 
At  the  same  time,  the  prohibition  of  1569  to  proprietors  and  farm- 
ers to  hoard  their  com  more  than  two  years  m  their  granaries  was 
renewed.  Sulli  himself  by  no  means  erected  ftee  exportation  into 
a  legal  principle  ;  he  fimmd  H  by  pennSasions  which  he  aeema  to 
have  renewed  annnally,  and  maintained  with  finnness  mtemal  cir> 
enktion  against  the  local  anthcnities,  always  ready  to  trammel  it. 

The  alternations  of  exportation  and  prohibition  began  again 
imder  Loois  Xm.  and  Maamn :  there  were  enomons  variations  in 
price,— cruel  scarcities ;  it  may  be  affirmed  that  never,  since  the 
rdi^ons  wars,  had  the  country  districts  been  so  nnfortunate  as 
daring  the  period  from  1650  to  1860,  presented  by  Bois-Qnilleberfc 
as  the  culminating  point  of  prosperi^. 

Louis  XIY.  and  Colbert  took  the  government  in  hand  under  pain- 
ful circumstances.  After  three  years  of  high  and  almost  insupport- 
able price,  com  had  risen  at  a  fcarfiil  rate  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
harvest  of  1661.  and  the  parliament  of  Paris,  by  a  decree  issued  a 
fortnight  bfforp  the  fall  of  Fouquet  (Augn^t  19, 1661),  had  prohib- 
ited merchants  from  forming  any  association  for  commerce  in  com, 
and  from  making  any  accumulation  of  grnin,  and  authorized  the 
courts  of  justice  to  reserv  e,  for  the  consumption  of  the  people  of 
their  districts,  the  com  harvested  within  the  region  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  thus  tliat  the  parliaments,  tJiose  ttUeUtry  deities  of  FrancCj 
as  they  are  called  by  Bois-Guillebert,  protected  ft«e  commerce  in 
grain,  which  this  same  Bois>Guillebert  proclaims  tiie  salvation  of 
tiie  stale.  And  the  decree  of  1661  was  by  no  means  an  excep* 
tional  fact  This  decree,  reproduced  by  the  other  parliaments, 
did  not  ftil  to  aggravate  the  evil  that  it  was  desigped  to  combat. 
The  scarcity,  in  some  provinces,  readied  tiie  most  fnghtfiil  fimiine.^ 

*  Forbonnafs,  Eteherrhfa  tur  !ai  finnncta  d«  France,  t.  I.  p.  291 ;  and  Ob$ervation$ 
aamomiqwa,  t.  II.  pp.  14-17  ;  BailU,  Uiuoirt  financiht  de  la  Fnmcef  p.  462.  See  ths 
awonfU  details  ^tnn  bgr  M.  P.  dtemt  coneemiBg  the  miseqr  of  the  cental 
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Tlie  Kng  and  the  mmister  cBd  all  that  it  was  possible  to  do,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  the  times.  Li  spite  of  the  decrees  of  the 
parliamentB)  which  Colbert  is  wroD^j^  aoeiued  of  having  maintained, 
the  government  obliged  the  pxovinoes  to  succor  each  other  and  to 
succor  Paris ;  *  it  constrained  "  private  individuals  to  open  their 
storehouses  and  to  offer  their  products  for  sale  at  an  equitable 
price  ;  "  these  are,  at  least,  the  very  words  of  Louis  XTV.  in  liis 
Memoirs  (t.  I.  p.  152).  We  may  condemn,  in  the  name  of  sci- 
ence, the  maximum,  which,  moreover,  is  almost  always  illusory ; 
but  it  is  just  to  remember  that  the  fixing  of  the  prire  of  products 
by  royal,  provincial,  and  municipal  authority  hutl  ul  u  riys  existed  in 
right  and  in  fact ;  we  also  find  products  taxed  in  Uje  customs,  in 
the  permanent  laws.^  The  importatiou  of  foreign  grain  was  habit- 
ually free ;  the  govemm^t  Invited  it  by  exempting  from  the  duty 
of  diirty  sous  per  ton  aU  foreign  vessels  ladisii  with  com ;  grain 
puiefaased  at  the  expense  of  the  public  traasniy  was  broiight  from 
DantzLc  and  other  remote  ports,  whieh  the  state  resold  in  part  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  gratoitonsly  distributed  the  rest  The  King 
had  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  bread  distributed  evevy  daj 
at  two  sous  per  pound.  An  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  cities 
with  com*  the  country  districts  with  money.  These  remedies 
were,  however,  very  insufficient.  The  evil,  which  reached  its 
dimaz  during  the  summer  of  1662,  diminished  but  little  after  the 
harvest  of  that  year,  which  was  not  gpod,  and  did  not  cease  before 
the  harvest  of  1663.^ 

These  calamities  produced  a  profound  impression  on  Colbert. 
He  sought  means  of  preventing  their  recurrence.  Tlie  previous 
regime,  under  which  they  drifted  nt  random  for  years  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  seemed  to  him  condemned  by  its  trviits. 
He  formed  a  system  :  this  was  by  no  means,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly affirmed,  absolute  prohibition  to  export,  it  was  prohibition  or 
permission  with  duties  or  even  without  duties,  according  to  the 

pravinon ;  Hktoin  da  CUBarf,  p.  118,  et  $eq.  According  to  M.  Clement,  the  price 
of  a  mwid  of  corn,  from  on©  hundred  and  flfty-eipht  livrcs,  which  it  wiw  in  Fcl>- 
ruary,  1669,  —  a  price  already  very  lugb,  —  ro«e  to  three  hundred  and  forty -six 
livrn  ftt  Paris  in  Jane,  1M2.  In  Oe  prortiieea  it  wu  mndi  woiw.  Hm  mnid  told 
At  Blois  as  high  as  six  hundred  and  fifty  livrcs. 

*  It  was  necessary  to  employ  constraint  to  cause  twpnty-flre  thousand  sncks  of 
com  to  b«  brought  trom  Guienoe  to  Paris,  which  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux 
wiahed  to  retain.  F.  CJement,  BMn  <b  Colbert,  p.  112. 

"  See  Dutot,  Emd mw  It  Omamtt,  in  the  EeemU  dm  EeammitHi  fatmekn  A  dSst" 
huititme  tiecU. 

dfted  bj  M.  P.  Cl^menl^  £Mreii»  CUkrt,  p.  112. 
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estmiute  of  tlic  liarvcst  uiiJ  natioual  resources  aniiually  made  by 
the  government.  The  decrees  in  council  relating  to  grain,  during 
the  first  yeaxB  that  followed  the  acucity  of  1661-liS68,  have  not 
been  pfreflenred ;  hot  we  poness  a  great  number  of  them  fiom  1669 
to  1688,  and  it  is  seen  hj  these  that  exportation  was  anthofized 
mne  years  oat  of  iborteen.  £l|^t  decrees  authorize  it,  in  consid- 
eiatioii  of  a  duty  cf  twenfy-two  francs  per  muid ;  five,  with  duties 
one  half  or  three  fimrths  less ;  eight,  with  exemption  firom  all  duties. 
The  ma-rimwin  of  twou^-two  fisncs  poT  miud  would  represent  a 
du^  <tf  firom  two  francs  to  two  firanes  thirty-five  centimes,  or  there- 
abouts, of  our  money  per  hectolitre,^  in  which  there  is  indeed  noth* 
ing  exorbitant.  It  is  important  to  add,  that  the  prohibition  dur- 
ing five  years  oat  of  fourtera  was  not  a  normal  state  in  the  eyes 
of  Colbert,  and  tiiat  the  decrees  in  council  oftenest  gave  as  a  reap 
son  for  it  the  necessity  of  subsisting  large  bodies  of  troops  during 
the  war  with  Holland,  and  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  seeking 
resources  in  i^'rance.  In  time  of  peace  the  prohibition  would  have 
been  rarer. 

This  is  certainly  not  saying  that  the  system  adopted  by  Colbert 
was  the  he^t  possible  ;  it  had  grave  defects  ;  it  did  not  pve  to  (K  al- 
ers  in  grain,  useful  agents  for  equalizing  prices,  the  latitude  neces- 
sary to  calculate  their  operations  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did 
not  regulate  importation,  which  ought  to  be  govcrued  by  a  law 
corresponding  to  the  law  of  exportation,  under  penalty  of  injuring 
the  national  producer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Colbert  did  not 
reach  the  idea  of  a  sliding  scale  of  duties,  to  which  his  conception 
might  have  led  him ; '  but  we  cannot  accuse  him  i{  as  all  evidence 
tends  to  show,  he  did  better  than  anj  one  else  had  done  before  him. 

Colbert,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  did  not  desire  that  France 
should  have  a  large  fixreign  commeroe  in  grain ;  laboring  to  create 
a  powerfiil  manufacturing  interest,  and,  consequently,  to  develop 
internal  consumption  by  creating  a  manu&ctnring  popuktion  by  the 
side  of  the  agricultural  population,  he  preferred  that  the  products 
of  France  shoald  serve  to  nourish  French  workmen.   Was  he  so 

1  The  muid  weighed  18^^  hoctolitreB.  Tho  sHvpr  mark  wrs  26  /r.  Ifls,  before 
1678;  29/r.  6*.  lid.  from  1679  to  1683.  Bois-tiuillebert  speaks  of  a  duty  of  66  Jr. 
per  muId ;  this  duty  never  exitted  under  Oolberk,  tnd  wm  appareDtty  cetidilbhed  hj 
his  successors. 

'  Wf  do  not  speak  of  the  fixed  duty,  equa!  on  importation  nnd  exportation, 
whieli  highly  enlightened  minds  prefer  to  a  elidiitg  scale.  This  system  was  much 
flu^r  ftom  the  c»rder  of  ideM  Mlowed  bj  CollMrt  It  bee  great  adrantiigee  Ibr 

commerce;  but,  in  r^nfie  of  scarcity,  it  would  encoimtor  grave  diScuItlei:— taow 
maintain  aa  importaUon  duty  in  the  presence  of  a  £untshuig  people  f 
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\\Tong,  at  least  in  the  present  ?  After  all,  the  especial  market  for 
products  of  prime  necessity  is  the  intenial  market ;  all  increase  of 
population  or  of  comfort  in  the  country,  eveiy  improveuK nt  in 
roads  and  canals,  opens  to  the  agricultural  producer  an  outlet  supe- 
rior to  remote  outlets.  The  importation  and  exportation  of  <:rain 
amounts,  in  ordinary  times,  to  but  little  in  comparison  with  the 
consumption  of  a  great  people.  Foreign  commerce  ought  to  be 
considered  less  in  itself  than  for  its  influence  on  opinion ;  it  is  des- 
tined to  lie  a  kind  of  regulator  prices  which  hinders  products 
fiom  &lling  too  low,  hj  the  possibiEtj  of  tempting  fortune  ahroad, 
and  which  hinders  them  from  rising  artifieiallj  hj  opposing  to  the 
manoeuvres  of  monopolists  the  posability  of  ibieign  competition. 

The  real  evil  under  Colbert  was  much  less  in  the  restrictions  on 
exportation  tiian  in  tiie  ietters  on  internal  commerce.  The  ordi* 
nances  on  the  police  of  Paris,  eq»ecially  the  gnat  ordinance  of 
December,  1672,  bristie  with  restraints  and  rigorous  formalities. 
It  is  interdicted  to  sell  grain  elsewhere  than  in  places  designated 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  forbidden  to  meet  products  and  purchase 
them  on  the  way.  It  is  forbidden  to  purchase  products  in  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  them  there  again.  Dealers  and  hotel-keep- 
ers are  forbidden  to  purchase  except  at  certain  hours  and  in  small 
quantities.  Aliens  (merchant  ^  frdm  without)  must  sell  in  the  port 
itself  the  grain  and  flour  brought  by  water,  and  neither  land  nor 
store  th(>m,  pxcf>pt  by  permission  of  the  local  authorities,  in  case 
the  merchandise  should  be  in  dan^^er  of  spoilinrr ;  the  products, 
in  this  case,  must  be  brought  back  into  port  again,  within  a  given 
time,  to  be  sold  there.  The  sale  once  opened,  the  first  price 
accepted  cannot  be  increased.  It  is  prohibited  to  purchase  com 
unripe  and  before  the  harvest. 

Some  of  these  prescriptions  might  have  been  necessary ;  but 
ihexe  are  others  that  no  one  at  the  present  time  would  support,  and 
that  must  have  been  injurious  at  any  time.  In  this,  however,  no 
more  than  m  what  regarded  eiportation,  did  Colbert  render  the  for- 
mer order  worse.  The  ordinance  of  1672  was  nothing  else,  in  this 
respect,  tiian  the  ordinance  of  1415  rejuvenated,  which  had  never 
ceased  to  be  the  code  of  the  police  of  tiie  Hdtel  de  Ville.*  All 
that  the  g^t  minister  can  here  be  reproached  widi  is  not  having 
made  improvements. 

Now,  what  were  the  effective  results  of  Colbert's  administration 
on  the  price  of  grain  and  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  ?   It  is  cer- 

1  Aimmiim  Loi$  fraafaue$,  t  TSX.  p.  26.  8<g  ante,  p>.  77*  aacl  oompava  wifh  lbs 
edict  cf  141ft;  AndmuM  Loi$J^anfaim$,tYm.  p.  480. 
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tun  lihat  Colbert  was  nnidi  occupied  with  the  idea  of  pfoventing 
ihe  exeeSBTe  varialioiiB  that  cmdied  the  poor  coosniner  and  were 
BO  means  for  the  true  Interest  of  the  producer ;  hat  la  it  trae 

that,  under  him,  the  cultivator  was  rained  by  permanent  deprecia- 
tion in  the  price  of  his  products  ?  See  on  what  a  basis  Bois-Gmllfr- 
bert  affirms  it ;  ho  establishes  a  pretended  economic  law  according 
to  which  the  price  of  com,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  mnst  hare  doubled  every  thirty 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  paralb'1  with  the  rise  in  valuo  nf  all  other  commodities. 
After  1660,  this  progress  must  have  bei  ii  violently  arrested  ;  the 
price  of  corn  must  have  fallen  instead  >t'  continuing  to  increase 
like  that  of  other  ccniiniodities.  Supposinfi^  the  figures  given  by 
Bois-Ciuillebert  to  be  authentic,  he  should  not  have  confounded  the 
nominal  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  money,  —  an  error  that  lie  com- 
mits continually,  —  and  he  should  have  reduced  the  nominal  livro 
of  1550  and  that  of  1650  to  the  common  standard  of  the  silver 
marfc.  Kot  only  has  he  not  done  this,  but,  were  it  done  for  him, 
his  kW  of  increase,  thus  lednoed,  wonld  stOl  mnom  a  gross  exag- 
geration, foot  his  figures  are  controverted.  According  to  DnpnS 
de  Saint-Manr  and  Fcnhonnais,  the  price  of  the  Paris  setier  was 
equivalent,  on  the  average,  m  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centory, 
to  thirteen  or  fenrteen  Hvres  ;i  under  Charles  IX.  and  Henri  m., 
in  the  years  when  the  civil  war  was  not  raging,  it  was  worth  fiftera 
or  sixteen  livres ;  under  Henri  IV.,  twenty  or  thirty  years  later, 
at  the  eminently  agricultural  epoch  of  Sulli  and  Olivier  de  Serrcs, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  livros  still ;  the  advance  did  not  come  until  under 
Louis  Xin.,  from  1621  to  1626,  when  the  price  rose  to  twenty- 
three  livres  eight  sous,  then  to  thirty-seven  livres,  but  on  account 
of  scarcity,  and  when  the  government  of  Richelieu  strove  to  arrest 
this  accidentiil  advance  by  prohibiting  exportation.  Finally,  under 
Mazarin,  from  to  1660,  the  setier  rost  a  little  more  than 

twenty-five  livres.  In  a  century'  and  more,  the  value  therefore 
had  not  quite  doubled ;  but,  what  is  more,  the  twenty-five  livres 
were  not  a  normal  price,  but  a  price  elevated  by  scarcity  of  prod- 
ucts, the  result  of  the  misery-  and  discouragement  of  the  peasant. 
It  was  natural,  then,  that  abundance  of  production  and  security  of 
labor  should  cause  a  fall  of  price  under  Colbert,  the  famine  of 
1662  once  past ;  the  average,  from  1665  to  1685,  seems  tu  iiuve 

1  We  follow  the  raluatioiu  made  by  Forbonnait  in  the  money  of  hii  time  («bont 
1760) ;  the  rdation  of  the  line  or  ftano  to  the  mark  haa  ainoe  nndeigoad  a  vaiiate 

of  ton  per  cent. 
VOL.  I.  13 
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been  almiit  twontv-two  livTcs,  with  fewer  variations  and  rnsos  than 
had  before  been  iseen.^  Tins  price  was,  to  tlie  price  in  the  time  ot 
Sulli,  almost  as  three  to  two,  and  would  now  be  oqiiivalent  to  iii\een 
francs  the  hectolitre  ;  this  price,  despite  the  enoniiou3  depreciation 
w  liieli  money  has  undergone  within  a  century  and  ft  half,  would 
even  to-day  be  too  low  by  only  about  one  foui'th. 

Are  these  the  roinous  conditionB,  the  crushmg  of  agriculture, 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  declamation?*  .  .  .  Not 

^  Forboiuais,  Obiertatioiu  oKonomiqua,  t  L  pp.  i^l2.  Averages  arc  of  value  in 
•talbttea,  only  vrbea  fliey  bear  mi  a  period  tiiat  baa  not  been  traveraed  by  extnuw* 
dinary  crises.  In  a  period  of  ten  years,  one  year  of  famine  n  n  Icr^  the  average 
price  of  grain  altogether  illusory.  M.  CU^mont,  FTistoire  de  ColfxTt,  p.  270,  gives  the 
average  from  1643  to  1662  compared  with  that  from  1668  to  1682.  In  the  first  of 
flieae  perioda  dieie  were  two  fimdnea,  in  1660  and  106%  to  aay  nothing  of  oeaiel- 
tics  ;  in  the  gccond  there  were  none.    There  is,  then,  no  room  for  comparison. 

We  And  in  the  documents  following  the  AUmoirts  sur  Ua  Grandt-Jotirt  d'Autxrgne, 
p.  401,  a  tariff  of  provisions  at  Clermont  in  166&-1666,  which  proves  that  the  price 
of  bread  wna  bj  no  means  low  in  oomperiaon  witli  odier  ediblee.  Bread  of  pave 

■\vlie:i?  ^vns  rated  at  nine  dtniers  fnr  te  n  ounces,  which  would  be  at  the  present  lime 
about  twelve  and  three  quarter  centimes  the  half  kilograume.  Brei^  two  tliirds 
wheat  and  one  diird  rye,  waa  ten  doden  ^  poimd,  nearly  thirty-fhre  oenliniee 
loif  (oi  two  kilogrammei.  Beef  w««  two  oooa  tlio  pound,  (now  twenty  centimes) ; 
mutton  and  veal,  three  sous  the  pound  (tliirty  centimes) ;  a  pair  of  cap'>n«i  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  sous  (two  to  three  francs) ;  meat  was  therefore  proper tiuottliy  dieaper 
tiian  bread.  We  hare  in  our  hands  tiie  tiflet  and  leaaea  of  a  piece  of  bnd  in  Yeidn, 
one  of  the  districts  in  which  Bois-Guillebcrt  has  sought  niDst  of  lils  examples;  of  all 
the  period  of  time  between  tlic  middle  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  first  half  of  Ckilbert's  ministry,  the  half  during  which  this 
miniater  directed  Vtmot  aoeording  to  liia  prindplea,  o0bta  the  hlglieat  price  of  ftrm- 
rent.  Conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  from  a  particular  fact;  but  ^v^  are  persuaded 
that  this  fojil  would  be  reproduced  in  almost  every  in:>tance  in  which  analogooa 
leeearcbes  shoidd  \»  made.  Forbonnais,  at  a  period,  however,  when  lie  had  not  yet 
wholly  wjected  the  data  of  Bois-Guillebert,  demonstrated,  in  hla  ReAerckes  sur  /«§ 
Jinances  de  France,  t.  I.  pp.  297-2'>>9,  that  the  condition  of  the  country  people  was 
much  worse  about  1760  than  in  the  tiawe  of  Colbert;  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
dedine,  aoeording  to  Urn,  waa  a  depredation  in  the  prtoe  of  grain  poaterior  to  the 
death  of  Colbert  that  had  become  permanent  so  that  in  1754,  corn,  contrary  to  the 
increased  value  of  everything  else,  was  much  lower  than  in  lt>88.  The  restrictions 
ou  commerce,  greatly  aggravated  after  Colbert,  may  have  rendered  the  depreciation 
esaggemted  in  ¥nmoe ;  but  the  depredatteo  waa  general  In  Europe,  •  Awt  inde> 
pendent  of  laws  and  police ;  and  England,  while  adopting,  subsequent  to  1G88,  a 
system  of  factitious  rise  by  premium*  on  exportation  and  restrictions  on  importa- 
tion, had  succeeded  only  in  maintaining  at  home  au  average  of  twenty-two  Uvres 
ten  Boua  the  setter,  almoat  exacti/  the  ATerage  of  Colbert.  See  OfiaarMfssat 
nomiqufs,  t.  11.  p.  18,  et  seq.,  on  the  causes  of  this  depreciation.  The  vnn^i.  general 
cause  mu»i  be  tlic  extension  itself  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which  formerly  was 
» luxury,  and  wludi  being  produced  more  economically  by  improved  proceaaee  of 
cultivation,  has  become  the  aliment  of  the  minority.  We  have  followed  the  fig^ree 
of  F<irt>onnais ;  those  of  Mesonyirc  {lU^Jierchcs  mtr  let  population)  are  still  more  favor- 
able to  Colbert  in  an  agricultural  puiut  of  view.  We  may  therein  follow  the  gradual 

depredation  of  oom  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  elghleenth  oentuxy.— 
WeareMloniihed  thatlf.  Joubletu,inhto£tHdwf«r  CUIbart,  ridi  in  ftela  ud  mw 
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cml^r  was  the  price  of  grun  not  reduced  under  Colbert,  liat  its  depro- 
eiation  was  not  sufficient  to  secnxe  wheat  bread  at  a  moderate  pric» 
to  all  the  workmen  in  tlie  shops  created  bj  this  ministeri  and  the 
majority  among  the  laboring  clsssew  were  obliged  to  continne  to  live 
on  inferior  grain. 

on  examining  by  itself  the  delicate  question  of  commerce  in 
gain,  and  recognising  the  aboses  of  the  restrictive  systcTn,  we  have 
nevertlioless  seen  the  phantasmagoria  evoked  against  Colbert  dis- 
pelled ;  if  we  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  niral 
districts  were  in  a  better  contlition'  inid' r  liini  than  they  had  l)cen 
before,  than  tbey  were  fcr  ukuiy  yearii^  alterwards,  how  will  it  bo 
if  we  turn  troni  the  quer5tion  of  grain  to  the  other  pliaso  of  the 
agricultural  problem  —  to  the  question  of  cattle  /  What  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  every  agriculturist,  the  true  sign  of  agricultural  prosperity? 
—  the  multiplication  of  cattle,  the  generator  of  abundant  harvests, 
and  the  source  of  the  laborer's  profits. 

Let  us  see  what  Colbert  did  on  this  subject. 

After  having  promised  gratuities  and  premiums  to  receivers  of 
the  villain  taxes  who  shoold  collect  the  impost  within  a  gis  en  time, 
wHkaul  proueutiont  or  WMtramttf  he  passed  to  direct  enoooiage- 
ments» 

Li  1668,  the  ancient  prohibition  to  seise  beasts  of  Ishor  for  the 
YiUain  tax  was  renewed* 

The  dntj  on  doven-fixited  cattle  was  ahoUshed  twenty  kagnes 
around  Paris. 

The  potrer^  of  most  of  tiie  fimners  and  metayers  did  not  permit 
Ihem  to  procure  catde  £br  the  purpose  of  &ttemng  them,  in  addition 
to  their  beasts  for  labor  and  the  road;  many  of  th^  wen  not  r  ven 
owners  of  their  teams;  it  was  neceesaxy  to  enoonrsge  landholders 

docuxDeaU,  should  not  hare  paid  more  attention  to  the  decisive  observations  of 
PorboDiuria.  and  tluik  he  tboiidd  haTe  tepetted  tiutt  Colbert  "dealt  a  mortal  Mow  to 
agriculture." 

^  Better,  or  not  so  bad,  if  you  prefer ;  for,  good  it  could  not  be,  as  long  as  feudal 
rights,  tithes,  arbitrary  vill<un  tax,  and  compulsory  salt-tax  subsist4}d.  Here  the 
liand  of  a  greet  mliibter  wee  not  •ollldentl'— iijMvyMe  of  thb.  let  iu  reroarlc  in 
passing'  tliat  it  is  preteiulcd  thfit  tithes  did  not  burden  the  peasants,  that  tlicy  only 
diminished  the  rent  of  the  indolent  landholder;  as  if  there  were  no  peasant  land- 
holders I  Many  peasants  were  already  in  fall  proprietorship  of  parcels  of  bind ;  a 
multitude  of  others  had  lends  tm  perpetuel  lease,  which  wee  a  tme  prapiletonbip 
only  burdened  with  an  invariable  rent ;  they  indeed  paid  tithes  to  their  cost ! 

^  The  grievous  fiicts  that  are  cited  by  M.  Clement  (pp.  27H-279),  and  which  are 
poatiriot  to  1672,  prore  eondnsively  that  there  wee  still  groat  misery  in  the  rural 
iiatrieta,  but  not  that  tide  snawj  had  not  heeut  end  would  not  ifain  hecome  mndi 
more  general  and  permanent. 

'  £ailli,  Uiitoire  jimncikre  cU  France,  t  L  p.  491. 
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and  capitalists  to  lease  the  cattle  to  tibe  fiomen  for  luJf  the  profit.^ 

An  ordiniuice,  therefore,  intervened,  which  prohilnted  the  seizure^  < 
Ibr  the  yillain  tax  of  those  hiring  cattle  for  half  the  profit^  of  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  cnttlr^  thus  leased,  and  the  seizure  of  anything 
on  account  of  the  solidarity  between  the  hiran  and  their  oo* 

parishioners.a 

In  1667,  a  diapomtion  of  the  Code  Louis  (tit.  XXXTT.  art.  14) 
ordered  that  in  case  of  seuEore,  one  cow,  three  sheep,  and  two  goats 

should  be  exempt. 

The  same  year,  the  ordinance  on  the  commons,  in  the  scqnel  of 
the  excellent  dispositions  mentioned  above  (p.  60},  proclaimed  the 
following  prescription : 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  reestablish  the  cultivation 
of  lunds,  and  to  improve  them  by  manures  while  leaving  tlie  cattle 
subject  to  seizures,  we  proliiljit  l)aihtid  and  sergeaiiti*  from  sei/jng 
or  selling  cattle  for  four  years,  either  for  the  debts  of  connmniities 
or  of  private  individuals,  under  penalty  of  loss  of  office,  and  3U0O 
livres'  fine,  without  prejudice  to  the  privilege  of  creditors  who 
shall  have  1^  cattle  on  shares,  and  of  proprietor  of  farms  and 
lands  far  their  rents  and  shares  of  crops.** 

The  prohihition  to  seize  cattle  for  debt  was  renewed  every  four 
years,  as  long  as  Colbert  lived. 

The  e^t  of  these  measures  was  snch  that,  after  1669,  France 
not  only  needed  no  longer  to  seek  cattle  abroad,  either  for  herself 
or  her  colonies,  but  had  them  to  sell,  to  use  Colbert's  own  words* 
The  multiplication  of  cattle  was  so  rapid,  that  it  exceeded  the  needs 
of  consumption,  less  ready  to  increase,  and  that  the  country  people 
oomplained,  in  1670,  of  not  finding  a  ready  sale  for  their  cattle. 
They  had,  nevertheless,  been  protected,  both  by  an  increase  of 
duties  on  importation,  which  almost  wholly  excluded  cattle  firom 
Germany  and  Flanders,  and  by  the  suppression  of  import  and 
export  duties  on  cattle  between  the  provinces.^  Colbert,  moreover, 
if  he  felt  the  influence  of  the  prejudice  against  the  storing  of  com 
by  the  merchants,  none  the  less  maintained  within  the  kingdom 

*  We  know  that  by  this  kind  of  contract  the  farmer  divides  with  the  lender  the 
increase  and  proQt  of  tlie  cattle  lent,  and  returns,  when  the  lease  expures,  the  same 
number  of  betd  that  he  noeiTccl. 

*  Forbonnais,  Rerhr^rhr:;  sur  h-.-:  I^y.nv.rr:^.  t-  T-  p.  — 'EvCO  after  thc'f  impnrtnnt 

tettrictioM  on  seizure  for  the  villain  tux,  Colbert  also  expresaiy  recommended  to 
lMC*gatiieter8  to  seize  the  non-exempt  cattle  onlj  rerj  rarely,  "  at  the  last  extrem- 
ity, and  in  order  to  terrify."  —  P.  Clement.  Histmn  dg  Colbert,  p.  267. 

*  Lettt     r  f  Colbert  of  Tnnc  10, 1669.  in  Forbonnais.  RetAerAu  mr  te$  fitaneeB,  t 
L  p.  821,  and  ol  Norember  28,  1670,  ia  P.  Client,  p.  268. 
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the  free  circulation  of  grain  as  well  as  of  cattle,  —  ^ese  two  ques- 
tions must  not  be  confbnnded.^ 

The  increaae  and  impiDvement  of  breeds  of  hones,  the  noMest 
branch  of  the  domestication  of  animals,  the  most  unportant  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  double  yelatioD  to  agricnltnral  wealth  and  military 
power,  could  not  &il  to  share  the  cares  of  Colbert  with  the  multi- 
plication of  cattle.  He  occapied  hunself  with  this  immediately 
after  his  accession,  and  here,  as  Ibr  the  waten  and  forests,  what  he 
did  has  remained  the  model  of  all  that  can  and  should  be  done.  A 
decree  in  council  was  rendered,  October  17, 1666,  for  the  purpose 
of  reestabli^iing  the  studs  ruined  hj  psst  wars  and  disorders,  and 
ev^  of  increasing  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  subjects  of  the 
King  should  no  longer  be  obliged  to  cany  their  money  into  foreign 
countries  to  buy  horses."  The  Kint;  had  caused  stallions  to  be 
purchased  in  Friesland,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Barbary,  and 
ordered  the  distribution  of  coach-horses  on  the  coast,  from  Brittany 
to  Garonne,  "  wliere  thvrc  were  n^ires  of  the  requisite  size  for  this 
purpose,"  and  of  barbs  m  the  interior  of  Poitou,  Saintongc,  and 
Auvergnc.  Divers  privileges  were  granted  to  private  individuals 
in  charge  of  stallions,  which  were  confid*.  J  to  land-holders  in  easy 
circumstances  in  preference  to  assembling  tiiem  in  expensive  estab- 
lishments ;  brood  mares  and  their  fools  were  not  to  be  seized  for 
villain  taxes,  imposts,  or  debts  of  communities.* 

Not  less  essential  to  agrieulLiue  than  the  encouragements  to 
improve  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  was  the  ameHoration  of  means 
of  transportation  by  land  and  water,  also  urgently  required  by 
manufactures  and  oommeice*  What  indeed  would  he  the  use  of 
producing  commodities  that  could  not  be  made  to  reach  oonsumen? 
Colbert  dJd  much  towards  opening  natiimal  hij^ways ;  he  resumed 
the  work  of  Henri  IV.  and  Sulli,  repaired  the  old  roads,  opened 
new  ones,  begsn  that  excellent  system  of  royal  highways,  which 
was  continued,  after  him,  by  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  protected  the 
navigability  of  riTers  agpdnst  the  usnipatioDs  of  those  living  along 
tiieir  course  who  obstructed  them,  and  crowned  his  labors  of  this  kind 
by  an  imperishable  creatkm,  the  canal  of  the  Two  Seas.  Doubtless^ 
the  chief  glory  belongs  to  the  extraordinary  man  who,  without  the 
aid  of  science  and  by  the  sole  force  of  his  natural  g^us,  dared  to 

>  lttoa]Mii«oeMU7tDaddtotlie1»eB«lltiof  Oolbert  tomtatdt  the  people  of  flw 
country  the  ordinance  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Picardy,  Champagne,  and  Troia- 

^vech^s,  who  had  so  cnielly  suSV-rfrl  hy  tho  war,  obtainwl  a  rpmi««^ion  of  hnlf  the 
ground-rents  which  they  had  been  unable  to  pay  from  the  commeuuemuut  oi  the 
war  to  IMl.  See  FoflteoiHis,  Bkktnkm,  etc.,  1 1,  p.  813. 
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conc!  i\c  and  knew  liow  to  realize  the  colossal  enterprise  tliat 
preiudice  declared  impossible  ;  but  tliis  man  %yoii1(1  never  have 
reached  his  end,  had  he  not  met  a  man  at  the  summit  of  power, 
who  understood  him,  loved  him,  and  sustained  him  with  an  uncon- 
querable perseverance  against  the  obstacles  of  prejudice  and  envy. 

Patrons  like  Colbert  are  required  for  inventors  like  Riquet. 

The  idea  of  uniting  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  by  a  canal 
was  not  new.  It  seemed  as  if  the  territorial  unity  of  France  would 
not  be  complete,  so  long  as  our  maritime  commerce  should  be 
obliged  to  n^e  tlie  immense  dreait  of  Spun  m  order  to  pass  from 
one  of  our  seas  to  the  oUier.  As  soon  as  French  engineering,  im- 
proving on  ihe  inventions  of  Italy,  had  made,  in  the  sixterath 
century,  the  deddre  discoTeij  of  canals  with  locks,  and  as  socmi  as 
it  was  judged  possible  to  connect  the  channels  of  two  rivers  in  spite 
of  the  elevated  land  between  them,  Adam  de  Crapone,  the  great 
Provencal  engineer,  proposed  the  nnion  of  the  two  seas  by  the  way 
of  the  Graronne,  the  Ari^ge,  and  the  Ande.  The  most  brilliant 
hopes  were  attached  to  this  idea ;  it  was  imagined  that  the  com- 
merce, not  only  of  France,  but  of  Europe,  would  desert  the  way  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  as  soon  as  a  passage  slioold  be  opened  to 
it  through  southern  France.  The  Beligious  Wars  ensued,  which 
postponed  all  labors  and  all  improvements ;  then  Henri  IV.  and 
Sulli,  without  failing  to  recognize  the  value  of  Crapone*s  prcject, 
attached  themselves  to  another  project  of  tliis  illustrious  man,  and 
opened  the  canal  of  Briare,  as  the  starting-point  of  a  great  system 
of  canalization.  Subsequently,  surveys  had  been  rcjio;it('dIr  ordered 
bv  the  governors  and  Estates  of  Languedoc  ;  but  the  canai  of  the 
Two  Seas  still  remained  a  mere  project.  The  diflLTence  of  eleva- 
tion between  Upper  and  Lowor  T^nnguedoc,  the  dryness  and  ine- 
quality of  the  ground,  the  enormous  difficulty  oi'  making  use  of  the 
waters  of  tlie  Black  Mountains,^  which  were  alone  sufficient  to  feed 
the  canal,  appalled  the  boldest.  A  young  officer  of  finances,  "  a  salt- 
tax  man,"  as  he  modestly  calls  himself  in  liis  correspondence,  almusL 
illiterate  and  destitute  of  mathematical  knowledge,  but  a  born  geo- 
metrician like  Pascal,  resolved  the  problem  by  patient  observations 
directed  by  that  instinct  or  rather  that  miraculous  intuition  which 
makes  mventors.  PSerre-Panl  Riqnet  fimnd  the  most  available 
point  of  departure,  not  between  the  Ari^ge  and  the  Ande,  where 
Crapone  sought  it,  but  between  the  two  small  rivers  of  Fresques 
and  Lers,  which  flow,  the  first  into  the  Aude,  the  second  into  the 

^  A  great  detached  branch  of  the  C^vennea,  which  run*  soottiwesterlj  in  the 
direoti<m  of  the  F^iemee,  and  almost  cooneeta  thoae  two  mountain  ranges. 
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Garonne.  Tliis  was  at  the  place  called  Pierres-de-Kaurousc,  not 
fiur  from  Castelnau<larv',  two  hundi  Lil  and  fifty-three  metres  above 
the  two  seas.  Master  of  his  whole  plan  and  certain  of  success,  he 
addressed  himseli'  to  Colbert,  and  intrepidly  proposed  to  make  at 
his  own  expense  the  first  trial  of  a  water  conduit  on  a  iniflll  scale. 
He  wav  anthorized  and  succeeded  (1665). 

The  enterprise  was  decided  upon  ;  bat  the  cost  wonld  be  great : 
neither  the  King  nor  Colbert  wished  to  put  the  entire  expense  on 
the  treasoiyt  and  the  Estates  of  Langnedoc  showed  nothing  but  iU« 
win.  Biquet  proposed  to  become  the  contractor  for  as  well  as  the 
engineer  of  tiie  canal,  provided,  that  the  King  would  undertake  to 
indemnify  the  proprietois  whose  lands  should  be  taken,  and  pro- 
Tided  that  the  canal,  the  feeders,  and  the  tow-paths  should  be 
given  to  him  in  perpetual  fief  widi  the  exdusive  right  to  build,  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  mills,  storehouses,  etc.  The  quesdoiL 
whether  it  would  be  proper  that  the  canal  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  st^ite,  or  should  be  alienated  to  private  individualfly 
was  debated  in  the  council  of  the  King.  The  offer  of  Riquet  was  . 
accepted.  It  is  quite  improbable  that  Colhort  should  have  regarded 
tlie  abandoni-nent  of  the  property  of  the  great  public  highways  to 
private  individuals,  as  a  thing  good  in  itself;  the  imperfection  of 
the  means  and  the  permnnel  at  the  disposal  of  government,  at  a 
time  wlien  the  state  could  not  even  directly  collect  the  whole  of  its 
taxes,  and  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  revenue-fanners,  evidently  decided  Colbert  to  follow 
the  exanipk  slI  i)v  Ivichelieu,  at  the  time  of  tlie  completion  of  the 
canal  of  Briarc  (from  1638  to  1642).  It  is  a  pity  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  did  not  follow  the  middle  course  of  a  very 
long  lea.se,  of  a  centenary  emphyteusis. 

An  edict  of  October,  1666,  gave  the  fom  of  law  to  the  proposi- 
tbn  of  Riqnet  The  King  fix«i  the  tolls  to  be  collected  on  trans- 
portation, and,  by  creating  a  certain  nnmber  of  vendible  offices  for 
the  benefit  of  die  contractor,  indirectly  obligod  the  Estates  of 
Langnedoc  to  bear  their  share  in  the  expense  by  redeeming  these 
burdensome  offices. 

Riquet  devoted  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  executioii 
of  his  great  work ;  eight  thousand,  ten  thousand,  sometimes  as  many 
as  twelve  tbonsand  workmen  labored  on  it  incessantly  during  nearly 
fifteen  years.  Feeders  twenty  leagues  long  intercepted  on  the 
wild  sides  of  the  Black  Mountains  the  torrents  that  they  conducted 
to  the  basin  of  Naurouse,  the  point  of  separation  from  which  the 
two  branches  of  the  canal  were  directed,  the  one  towards  the  Aude, 
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the  oiber  towards  the  Qaronne.  As  a  security  against  droviglit, 
an  enormous  dam  in  masonry  was  built  across  the  valley  of  St. 
Fereol,  in  tlie  Black  Mountains,  below  Revel ;  in  this  valley  the 
waters  slied  by  the  mountains  were  arrested  in  their  course  and 
formed  into  an  artificial  lake  seven  thousand  t^yo  hundred  feet  long, 
three  thousand  feet  wide,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  teet  deep. 
The  sliorter  of  the  two  branches  of  the  canaU  which  rejoins  the 
Garonne  at  Toulouse,  was  conij)leted  m  1672  ;  tiie  other,  more 
than  three  times  as  long,  required  eight  or  nine  years  more,  and 
was  combined  with  another  great  undertakino". 

It  had  been  ascertained  ilial  the  Aude  could  not  be  made  use  of, 
the  watercourse  being  insufficient,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
contintte  the  eastern  branch  of  the  canal  to  the  sea.  The  double 
month  of  the  Aude,  by  Narbonne  and  hj  Yendres,  tennmated  in 
shallow  lagunes  (the  manhj  lakes  of  Bages  and  Vendres),  which 
empty  into  a  shallow  roadstead.  The  Ande  was  left  to  the  right ; 
the  beds  of  several  riven,  the  Orbe,  H^nmlt,  eto.,  were  crossed 
and  the  canal  was  directed  to  Ijake  Than,  the  only  one  of  the  salt 
lakes  on  this  coast  that  could  float  large  ships.  Between  the  lake 
and  the  sea  rises  the  pnnnontofy  of  Cette,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
Estates  of  Langnedoc,  in  1598,  had  already  established  a  port. 
The  canal  was  made  to  terminate  in  Lake  Thau,  then  the  lake  was 
connected  with  the  port  by  another  canal,  a  thousand  paces  long, 
and  the  port  w  as  dug  out  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving  vesseb 
of  five  or  six  hundred  tons  burden.  The  position  was  so  happily 
choaen,  that  Cette  is  still  at  this  day  the  only  notable  port  of  Lan* 
guedoc,  and  is  of  constantly  increasing  importance. 

Riquet  had  not  the  joy  of  inaugurating  his  glorious  work  him- 
self: he  died,  October  1, 1C80,  and  tlie  jniK  tion  of  the  two  seas  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1681.  The  rmal  of  Lnnguedoc  is  about 
fifty-six  leagues  (twenty-five  to  tlie  degree^  long  {'rom  Toidouse  to 
CV'tte,  and  seventy-five  locks  carry  it  over  the  intervening  eleva- 
tion. Its  depth  is  nine  feet;  its  width  forty  feet.  It  cost  about 
seventeen  millions  (almost  double  in  the  present  currency).  The 
admiration  testified  by  \^auban,  when  he  inspected  the  works  after 
the  death  of  Riquet,  is  the  measure  of  the  respect  merited  by  tliis 
creation  superior  to  the  most  imposing  works  of  the  Romans.  The 
matNial  result  was  not  so  magnificent  as  had  been  hoped;  the 
inconveniences  of  transshippmg  merchandise  and  the  nncertaintieB 
of  navi^tion  on  the  Qaronne,  prevented  fiireign  oommeroe  fixnn 
abandonmg  the  Straits  of  (Hbraltar  for  the  new  route  offered  to  it ; 
bat  the  canal  was  none  the  less  an  inestimsble  boon  to  the  interior 
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commniiicatioiis  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  soaih  of  France,  and 
eipeciallj  to  exchanges  hetween  the  agricultnnl  region  of  Tonloose 
and  Agen  and  the  mann&ctnring  regjion  of  Lower  Langoedoc. 
The  canal,  to  use  the  expression  of  d'Agnesseaui  became  the  soul 

and  life  of  Languedoc.* 

The  work  of  the  canaliaiataon  of  France  was  not  again  inters 
nipted :  belore  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy^  the  canal  of  the 
Two  Seas  was  prolonged,  under  different  names,  from  Cette  to 
Aigues-Mortes,  and  to  the  Rhone,  and  went  to  seek  the  salt  and  wine 
of  thosii  countries  at  the  places  where  they  were  produced.  Dur- 
ing this  time  a  new  commniiication  was  opened  between  tlie  Loire 
and  the  Seine.  The  cun  il  of  Rriare,  that  deboiirbes  at  Montartris 
on  the  Loing,  a  navigable  atHuent  of  the  Seine,  secured  commu- 
nication between  the  Upper  Loire  and  Paris,  as  i'nv  as  the  caprices 
of  this  river  would  permit;  but  the  boats  of  the  Lower  Loire, 
during  summer  di'oughts  and  east  winds,  couki  only  ascend  as  fiur 
as  Briare.  The  King's  brother,  to  whom  the  duchy  of  Orleans 
had  beeu  given  In  appanage  in  1661,  offered  to  midertake  a  cuual 
from  Orleans  to  Montargis,  in  which  should  be  collected  the  waters 
of  the  ibrest  of  Orleans,  on  condition  that  the  canal  should  he 
jomed  to  his  appanage,  which  was  done  (1679-1692),  Fmallj, 
tiie  illnstiioQS  Vanhan  execated,  in  the  north  of  fiance,  canals  of 
which  we  shall  speak  at  the  same  time  as  of  his  military  works, 
and  made  projects  that  were  not  folly  lealiaed  till  oor  days. 
Among  these  pnjects,  the  idea  of  the  canal  of  Bugondy,  which 
was  to  nnite  the  Talleys  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Seine  hy  the  way 
of  the  Saone  and  the  Tonne,  had  passed  Bern  Henii  lY.  and  Snlli 
to  Colbert* 

1  JliMoirt  du  cattal  de  Languedoc,  by  the  descendants  of  T.  P.  iiiqaet  de  Bonrepos, 
iTOI.  8VO.  Dueatm  sir  to  ws    to  mart  d$  M.  tTAgummnif  ap.  (Euvm  of  Chanedlor 

d'Agness^'au,  4to,  t.  XIII.  D'Aguessean,  senior,  intemlant  of  T^jinpuedot!  from  1G73 
to  1685,  powerfully  seconded  Kiquet.  M^mmrtt  pour  servir  a  i'Hittoire  du  Lattffuedoc, 
by  M.  de  Basrille  (successor  of  d'Aguesseau  in  the  intendancy).  Vie  de  J.  B.  CoU 
bert  (by  Sandraz  de  Courtili),  reprinted  in  the  Arduvea  emiauei,  2*  series,  t.  IX.  pp. 
81-89;  n  mnli-vnicnt  and  mediocre  work,  but  containing  precious  details  on  the 
public  worlcs  under  Colbert.  P.  Client,  Hutoire  de  Colbart,  pp.  202-212.  F.  J<mF 
Ueto,  ikiHfes  SMT  Cdbai,  1. 1,  pp  278-288.  Encydop^  NamttU^  art.  Cavai.,  \j  If. 
lb  Reynand. 

'  Anrimnfs  Lois  francc.iff^,  t   XTX.  p,  187  ;  CcmiMZ,  Histoim  de  Vadmiumtrotiom  m 
France,  u  I.  p.  62 ;  Encifciop^di&  ^ituoelk,  art.  Caxax.,  by  M.  L.  Beynaud. 
roL.  2;  IS 
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SECTION  UI. —  COLONIES,  MERCHANT  - SHIPPISO,  NAVY,  COMMEBCS, 

AND  MAliUFACTUKES. 

The  liiBtory  of  roads  and  canals  naturally  leads  to  the  domain  of 

the  arts  and  manufhctures,  commerce  and  navigation,  —  oljects  fae 
which  Colbert  did  such  great  thingSt  and  things  not  less  contro- 
verted than  his  measures  relating  to  agrictdture. 

We  have  already  made  an  exposition  (an/«,  p.  1  et  $eq.')  of  the 
situation  in  which  commercial  France  was  found  under  Foiiquet, 
on  the  eve  of  Colbert's  entrance  into  tlie  ministry.  The  mercliant- 
shippiiif;  and  tlie  navy  were  almost  anniliilated,  the  effect  of  the 
new  diHerential  duty  not  having  yet  had  time  to  make  itself  felt. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  were  ruined,  stifled,  not  by  any 
system,  but  by  a  blind  zeal  for  the  interests  of  tlie  j)ublic  treasury. 
The  systematic  attempt  made  under  Charles  IX.  by  Chancellor 
Binifxne/  to  fiivor  national  labor  by  prohibiting  the  products  of 
foreign  manufacture,  had  been  ill  sustained.  The  fiscal  habits 
agreed  neither  with  the  prohiHtiim  of  foreign  merchandise,  nor 
with  the  suppression  cf  export  dnlaes  on  natkmal  merchandise ; 
the  revenue  defended  its  domain  as  a  thing  inTiolahle,  and  expor- 
tation, which  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  alwajs  home  the  greater 
jMurt  of  the  customs,  hore  it  perhaps  still  in  1961 !  As  to  the 
internal  oig^mization  of  manufiMtaes,  no  important  modification 
had  heen  introduced  therein  by  legislation  since  the  ordinances 
of  1581  and  1597*  The  edict  of  1681  had  generalised  the  ohli- 
gation  imposed  on  citizens  to  cause  themselves  to  he  leoeiyed  as 
ma$ter-w&rhmenf  in  ordnr  to  wofk  on  their  own  account,  by  war- 
dens of  trade  corporations,  where  there  was  wardm^y^y  or  bj 
royal  officers  where  wardcnsbi[)s  did  not  exist;  at  the  same  time, 
in  truth,  tbe  conditions  of  mastership  had  been  rendered  less  diffi- 
cult and  less  oncrons,  and  some  piaranties  had  been  given  to  aspi- 
rants ajrainst  tlie  ill-will  and  exactions  of  their  former  masters, 
always  disposed  to  barricade  the  entrance  to  tlieir  giuld.  Estab- 
lished artisans  had  ceased  to  be  completely  nailed  to  the  place 
wliere  they  had  been  received  as  masters,  and  were  enabled, 
although  with  some  restrictions,  to  transfer  their  industry  else- 
where. The  edict  of  1597  had  subjected  comrncrce  to  the  same 
regulations  as  manufactures.  There  remained,  however,  a  few 
privilejjed  asylums  of  free  labor,  and  some  exemptions  were 
giuiitcd,  here  and  there,  to  certain  trades,  to  certain  classes  of 

^  See  YoL  IX.,  Martm  's  IIi$toire  de  la  France. 
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persons.  In  the  States-General  of  1614,  Uie  Third  Estate,  in  its 
instructions  to  its  depnties,  which  have  jiuify  remained  fiunous, 
demukled  the  accoidaiice  of  the  ordinances  of  1581  and  1697, 
the  fntppreflsion  of  aD  admisston-'fees  from  the  artisan  on  moving 
his  shop,  the  abolition  of  trades-companies  and  waidenships  estab- 
lished subsequent  to  1576,  and  the  free  ezerdse  of  trades  that 
had  not  been  erected  into  corporations  before  that  epoch,  save 
inspection  of  works  and  merchandise  by  experts,  the  abolition  of 
privileged  companies  for  foreign  and  colonial  commerce,  and  foil 
Uberty  of  commerce,^  traffic,  and  manu&ctores  vrithin  the  kin^ 
dom,  combined  with  Biiagne^s  prohibitive  system  towards  foreign 
nations. 

The  prayers  of  the  Third  Estate  were  not  granted,  but  the  bond 

of  indastrial  organization  was  relaxed  in  some  respects,  and  a  con- 
fiision  was  introduced  that  at  times  benefited  free  labor,  at  the 
cn>t  of  continual  contention  and  strife  between  corporations  and 
private  individuals  who  claimed  to  work  alone,  nn  1  \'  lio,  where 
wardenships  existed,  oftenest  succumbed  under  litiL^'thai  and  trick- 
ery. In  general,  the  disorder  rather  served  tlian  injured  monop- 
olists, and  it  was  useful  regulations  more  than  abuses  that  fell  into 
desuetude.  Trade-marks,  guaranties  of  the  quality  of  merchan- 
dise, became  illusory  ;  l)ut  corporations  knew  well  how  to  maintain 
or  aggravate  the  tyrannical  domination  of  masters  over  their  ap- 
prentices and  the  takia<^  advantage  of  CMunxmers  by  merchants* 

Colbert  inaugurated  a  complete  system  in  regard  to  all  these 
matters :  to  leSstabliah  ruined  or  suflfering  manufoctures,  to  create 
new  ones ;  to  attract  to  Fkance  all  kmds  of  manufoctnring  that 
could  be  done  there,  the  manu&cture  of  luxuries  included,  against 
which  sumptuary  laws  always  lost  their  force,  and  which  it  was 
necessary  to  decide  to  receive  either  inm  the  hands  of  natives  or 
from  those  of  foreigners ; 

To  resume,  as  to  customs,  the  plan  attempted  by  Biragne,  but 
improving  it,  and  almost  generally  substituting  protection,  which 
stimulates  to  labor,  for  absolute  prohibition,  which  encourages  idle- 
ness ; 

To  organize  producers  and  merchants  as  a  powerfiil  army  sub- 
jected to  an  intelligent  and  active  gnidanoo,  so  as  to  secure  the 
industrial  victory  of  France  by  order  and  unity  of  efforts,  and  to 
obtain  the  best  and  finest  products,  by  imposing  <m  all  workmen 
the  processes  recognized  as  the  best  by  coinjKftent  men  ; 

To  lighten  the  fiscal  fetters  tliat  obstructed  circulation  ; 

>  There  ii  no  queetion  here  of  commerce  in  grein,  considered  m  whoU/  apert 
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To  restore  to  France  l^e  part  ihat  belonged  to  her  in  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  the  world  ;  to  restore  to  her  the  transpoErtation 
of  her  products  taken  from  her  by  her  neighbors,  especially  the 
Dutch ;  to  aggrandiae  and  deyelop  the  colonies  and  attach  them 

exclusively  to  the  mother-country  as  consumers  and  producers, 
after  the  example  of  other  nations ;  to  send  French  commerce  to 
the  East  Indies  to  seek  dirertly  the  merchandise  of  Upper  Asia, 
instead  of  receiring  it  tlirough  the  medium  of  tlie  Dutch»  and  to 
secure  at  least  to  our  sliljiping  the  benefit  of  tliis  transportation, 
since  a  traffic,  reputed  disadvantageous  to  Europe,  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  (the  commerce  ot"  Upper  Asia  was  carried  on 
almost  entirely  by  means  of  silver,  and  attracted  to  the  East  a 
great  part  of  the  precious  metals  extracted  from  America  by  the 
Spaniards)  ; 

To  organize  seamen  and  distant  commerce  in  large  bodies  like 
the  manufactures  and  internal  commerce,  and  to  give  as  a  Bi]|iport  to 
the  commercial  power  of  IVance  a  na^  established  on  a  firm  basis 
and  of  dimensions  hitherto  unknown. 

As  soon  as  the  finances  wm  rentablished,  Colbert  attadced  the 
OfMnmerdal  questSons  through  the  colonies  and  the  maritime  com- 
merce. He  had  begun  by  laying  hands  on  the  customs  in  a  manner 
that,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  contraiy  to  his  ahn.  Holland  had 
protested  with  much  energy  and  persererance  against  the  duty  of 
fifty  sous  per  ton  imposed  on  her  navirration  :  in  a  trea^  of  alli- 
ance, renewed  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces,  April  27| 
1662,  France  granted  a  concession ;  namely,  that  the  fifty  sous  par 
Um  should  be  exacted  firam  Dutch  ships  but  once  for  each  royage, 
on  leaving  and  not  on  entering  French  ports,  and  that  sliips  coming 
to  load  vrith.  salt  should  pay  only  half  the  clutv.^  The  measure 
adopted  by  Fouquet  had  been  somewhat  abrupt  and  rude,  and  our 
maritime  pro%-inces  themselves,  the  relations  of  which  he  ruptured 
without  beuip:  yet  in  a  ])osition  to  indemnify  them,  had  joined 
their  complaints  to  those  of  foreigners ;  dijjlomatJc  considerations 
relating  to  Portugal  and  England  also  militated  in  &yor  of  the 
Dutch. 

This  was  recoiling  in  order  to  advance  more  surely :  Colbert, 
during  this  time,  labored  with  ardor  to  put  French  commerce  in  a 
state  to  dispense  with  these  onerous  brokerSi   The  government,  in 

^T>imMi,Carptdlplmaligm,t.yn.Viput,  p.  412.  Um  diilj  ww  fotegnllj  fnsln- 

tained  on  English  ships.  The  Dutch  retained  the  right  to  engftge  In  France  in 
all  kinds  of  traffic,  save  that  of  whaleboae  and  whale  oil,  graated  bjr  fouquet  to  a 
privileged  compaigr. 
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16G3,  repurchased  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia  ^  from  ^ 
the  hands  of  the  Company  of  New  France,  Then,  firom  1664  to 
1665,  it  sofioesstvelj  withdrew  all  the  French  West  Indies  from 
the  hands  of  private  individiuds,  who  had  purchased  them  from  the 
CSompany  of  the  Ues,  and  who  mauie  of  them  species  of  feudal 
principalities.*  The  Company  of  Madagascar  and  the  East  Indies 
also  remitted  to  the  King  a  privilege  which  it  was  nnable  to  use, 
althoD^  a  heroic  adventozer  named  Lacase,  who  had  ohtained  an 
eztraordinary  ascendency  over  ihe  Malegaches,  had  recrady  Exved 
the  little  Firench  ookmy,  compromised  by  the  imprudent  intol- 
erance of  a  missionary  (1663-1664}.* 

Colbert  had  then  to  choose  between  two  courses :  to  give  up  the 
colonies  and  ocean  navigation  to  free  commerce,  protecting  the 
coluni^ta  and  navigators  by  militarr  estabUshments  at  the  expense 
of  tlie  state,  and  preserving  to  the  state  the  direct  administration 
of  the  colonies ;  or  to  constitute  new  companies,  riclier,  more  nu- 
merous, more  strongly  organized  and  more  energetically  sustained 
by  the  royal  power.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  a 
voice  worthy  of  being  heard,  the  voice  of  the  Third  Estate,  had 
pronounced  against  privileged  companies  ;  hut,  subsequently,  the 
system  of  monopolies  had  prevailed  in  maritime  states.  To  the  ex- 
aniph  of  the  companies  founded  by  Richelieu,  which  had  succeeded 
ill,  wtre  opposed  the  successes  of  the  English  and  Dutch  companies; 
the  brilliant  fortune  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  especially, 
ftscinated  minds ;  before  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces  against 
Cromwell,  this  association  had  made  a  divKlend  of  twenty-two  per 
cent  to  the  stockholders,  and  one  year  the  dividend  had  reached 
sixty-two  per  cent.^  This  prosperity  was  proposed  as  a  nonnal 
example,  althou^,  in  Holland  itself^  despite  the  commercial  skill, 

1  In  1644,  the  company,  feeling  its  inability  to  make  ub©  of  its  privilorrp,  had 
ceded  all  its  useful  rights  to  the  colonists,  in  considention  of  a  thous«od  U^arer- 
iikina  per  umnm ;  it  bad  tbereftyre,  nothing  more  than  a  simple  ■oaerainty. 

^  Martinique,  Saint-Lucia,  Grx-nada,  nnd  the  Grenadines,  sold  for  60,000  lirres 
bj  the  company,  were  repurciiascd  for  220,000  livres  by  the  state  }  Guadeloupe  and 
its  dependencies,  sold  for  73,000  Uvrcs.  were  repurchased  fur  125,000.  Saint  Chris- 
topher, St.  Croix,  8t  Bartholomew,  ud  Tortugaa,  and  th«  elaiow  upon  St.  Domin- 
go, had  been  iHqiio.ithed  tn  the  order  of  Malta  by  the  pun  lin-fr,  who  had  pnid  for 
them  120,000  livres;  the  King  repurchased  them  for  600,000.  IforboDaaisa  He- 
diertkn  mtr  taji$nmeu,  t.  L  p.  82#. 

•  IFtMoire.  gfniraU  tUa  voyage*,  t.  VIII.  p.  T^'A  d  tetf. 

*  V.  CItfment,  W»toirt  d.-  Coibert,  p.  136.  The  profits  of  the  wnr  npiinst  Spain 
had  swollen  the  dividends  ;  from  1621  to  1634,  the  «)mpany  bad  taken  from  Spain 
flvtt  bvndred  and  fortj^lhree  vemelt,  the  aale  of  whleh  bnmght  ona  hundred  and 
eighty  millions.   It  possessed  as  many  as  eight  hmdred  ifBWcU.   flaa  Wain,  j?M- 
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econorti}  and  good  management  natural  to  this  nation  of  merchants 
and  sailors,  the  West  India  Company,  founded  in  1622,  was  far 
from  having  the  same  success  as  the  East  India  Company ;  but  the 
decline  of  the  West  India  Company  was  explained  by  the  loss  of 
Brazil,  which  the  Portuguese  liad  liualiy  succeeded  in  retaking 
firom  the  Dutch.*  The  lear  lest  isolated  iudiNiduals  would  not 
risk  themselves  with  snffident  boldness,  or  with  means  enough, 
seems  to  have  decided  Golbeft  in  fiiTor  of  the  conipMiies.  This 
-was  an  unfintnnate  lesoludon,  although  perhaps  ineTitaUe:  privi- 
kged  assodaticms,  that  interdiet  commerce  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
dtiaens  and  maintain  commodities  at  a  price  artifidallj  raised  hj 
the  natural  effect  o£  monopoly,  can  he  good  institntioiiB  nowhere^ 
although  they  may  sometimes  have  hem  a  meeuary  ml;^  hot 
these  intermediary  bodies  between  the  slate  and  the  dtiaens  seem 
eqiedally  antagonistic  to  the  genius  of  France. 

The  prindple  laid  down,  Colbert  applied  it  with  his  usual  vigor 
and  intelligence. 

The  continent  of  South  America  had  not  been  comprised  by 
Richelieu  in  tlie  privilege  granted  to  the  West  Indiii  Company: 
Cayenne  and  the  neighboring  coasts,  explored  in  1U04  by  the 
Breton  La  Revardicrc,  had  been,  subsequent  to  1G24,  the  object 
of  several  attempts  at  colonizatio!),  a  very  serious  one  of  which,  in 
1651,  had  failed  on  account  of  the  bad  conduct  of  its  leaders.  The 
island  of  Cayenne  and  Fort  Louis,  built  in  1637  on  this  i'^land, 
were  abandoned,  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  founded  a  prosperous 
settlement  in  another  part  of  Guiana,  occupied  Cayenne  in  1656. 
A  new  conipiiiiy,  however,  was  not  long  in  orfranizlntx  itself  in 
France  in  order  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  niain-laiMl  4  South 
America.  In  1663,  the  ships  of  tliis  company  obliged  the  Dutch 
to  evacuate  Cayenne.  Colbert  took  the  Company  of  South 
America  as  the  nucleus  of  a  great  West  India  Company,  to 
which  the  King,  by  letters  patent,  May  28,  1664,  granted  for  ibrty 
years  all  the  West  Indies,  the  isbmd  of  Cayenne,  and  all  the 
main-land  of  America  called  equinoctial  JBkunce,  Scorn  the  river 
Ama«m  to  the  Qronoco,  jFVoiwc,  from  the  north  of  Canada 
to  Virgmia  and  Florida,"  together  with  all  the  coast  of  Africa, 
•from  Cape  Verd  to  Cape  Good  Hope,  whether  the  said  coun- 
tries belong  to  us,*'  said  the  King,  **on  account  of  being  or  having 
heretofore  been  inhabited  by  the  French,  or  whether  the  said  com* 

^  The  Datch  West  India  Company  failed  in  1666. 

*  ThcMaie  tbetwywoidtoniMiUiiiferiowJoluiDtt  Witt.  Sm  Us  JlAiflA«i^ 
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panj  estabfiih  ilMlf  therem  hy  expelling  or  snVjectnig  the  savages 
or  natives,  or  the  other  mtums  of  Europe  who  ue  not  in  our 
dliance.*'! 

Within  a  fixed  period,  all  snljects  of  the  Emg  had  the  right  to 
enter  the  company  hy  OQntribnting  an  amonnt  to  its  capita],  the 
minimnin  of  which  was  fixed* 

The  Dieppe  and  Rouen  Company  that  occupied  the  station 
fimnded  in  162G  at  St.  Louis,  in  Senegal,  La  i  c  i  ded  Senegal  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres  to  the  West  India  Company; 
this  company  had  thus  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  w  hole  western 
coast  of  Africa.  A  sad  use,  a  sad  commerce,  that  took  mari  for  its 
chief  merchandise  I  The  transportation  of  slaves  to  the  West 
Indies  was  what  connected  the  coast  of  Africa  with  the  American 
possessions  of  the  company.  All  European  nations  entered  more 
and  more,  in  the  sequel  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  into  tlie  fatal  j>atli 
of  the  slave-trade  ;  the  development  of  tropii  ul  cultivation  was  to 
cost  humanity  dear  I  It  will  be  seen  liLieat  tcr  that  Colbert,  who 
had  found  slave  labor  established  in  the  colonies,  strove  to  arrest 
its  most  odious  excesses  and  to  reserve  to  the  negroes  at  least  a 
few  of  the  rights  of  human  beings. 

The  company  was  exempt  from  all  import  and  export  duties  on 
materials  necessary  for  its  shipping,  and  from  half  the  duties  on  all 
the  merchandise  it  carried  from  France  to  the  countries  ceded  to  it, 
or  firom  these  countries  to  Frsnoe.  The  reimbursement  of  previotts 
concessions  repurchased  by  the  state  had  been  charged  to  the 
capital  of  the  company ;  the  King  indemnified  the  stockhoIderB  by 
advancing  a  sum  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  capital,  out  of  which  he 
engaged  to  pay  the  losses  snffered  by  the  company.  A  superior 
council  was  established  at  Martinique,  with  power  to  try  in  last 
resort  dvil  and  criminal  suits ;  it  was  composed  of  a  governor,  pro- 
vided by  the  King  on  the  nomination  of  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, and  officers  commissioned  by  the  directors  and  graduates 
residing  in  the  island,  or,  in  de&ult  of  these,  by  six  of  the  principal 
inhabitants.' 

At  the  moment  when  the  ordinance  founding  the  West  India 

Company  appeared,  Colbert  was  actively  preparing  another  associa- 
tion for  the  East  Indies.  Tbis  second  society  was  more  difficult  to 
constitute.    There  was  not  for  this,  as  in  the  case  of  tiie  other,  a 

1  Anrirvvs  f^oi*  fran^it'$ea,  t  XVIII   p    I^Tj  see  that  Louis  XIV.  laid  claim 

to  all  Guiana,  wiiich  had  be«n  einb«lltahttd  wiUi  the  name  of  equinoctiad  France,  by 
mj  of  taking  posaewim. 

>  Anciennes  Ui$  fran^ukm,  t.  ZYIIL  pp.  91-41,  Vodtaan^  AdMc*  wr 
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colony  abeady  eatabUshed  as  a  ham}  on  the  emiaaey^  it  was 
neceuaiy  to  confront  powedbl  foratgn  companies  in  possession  of 
all  the  advantages  to  which  the  new  oompanj  aspired.  Three 
French  companies,  since  ihe  time  of  Henri  IV.,  had  tempted  fi>r> 
tune  with  limited  xesoorees  and  had  been  rained.  Colbert  made 
extraordinary  exertions  to  secure  public  fim»r.  He  caused  an 
appeal  to  the  public,  a  kind  of  manifesto,  to  be  drawn  up  by  an 
academician  named  Charpenti«r,  and  he  indoctrinated  the  principal 
merchants  so  well  with  his  hopes  and  designs,  that  a  commercial 
assembly  at  Paris  presented  to  the  King,  IMay  26, 1664,  a  plan  of 
statutes  for  the  future  company.  The  plan  was  approved  with 
some  modifications,  and  letters  were  sent  by  the  King  and  by  the 
provisional  syndics  to  the  maires  and  ichevins  of  each  of  the  lead- 
ing cities,  to  invite  them  to  convoke  tlio  inhnhitants  in  genoi-al 
assembly,  and  to  draw  np  a  list  of  those  who  woidd  take  shares  in 
the  company.  All  the  bodies  of  magistrates,  all  the  dignifnrit^s,  all 
the  rich  people  were  invited  to  snbsoribe  :  it  was  soon  known,  at 
the  court  and  elsewhere,  that  no  otie  could  be  agreeable  to  the 
King  who  was  not  interested  in  tlie  coni])any.  The  Kincj  and 
Colbert,  while  establishing  the  monopoly,  would  have  ^^ladly  sup- 
pressed it  in  fact  by  causing  every  one  to  participate  in  it ;  but  the 
assodadon  could  really  be  universal  and  national  only  by  finding  a 
combination  that  should  remain  perpetnaUy  open  to  all  comers, 
instead  of  being  open  to  all  only  &r  a  few  months. 

The  edict  constitnting  the  Bast  Indu  Company  appeared  in 
August,  1664.  Any  one  coold  become  interested  in  it  without 
derogation  fiom  nobility  or  loss  of  privileges.  Tlie  minimum  of 
subscription  was  fixed  at  one  thousand  fiancs.  Foreigners  were 
authorised  to  subscribe,  with  divers  privileges  and  goaranties; 
privileges  were  granted  to  royal  officers  and  private  individuals 
who  subscribed.  The  company  was  to  be  ruled  by  a  board  of 
twenty-one  elective  and  temporary  directors,  twelve  firom  Paris  and 
nine  from  the  provinces ;  at  least  three  fourths  of  these  were  to  be 
active  merchants ;  the  othei^,  retired  merchants,  except  two  n<m- 
commercial  bourgeois.*  The  internal  affairs  of  the  company  were 
to  be  judfjed  by  three  directors  chosen  as  arbiters  ;  the  external 
aflairs,  bv  consul-judges.  Consular  tribunals  were  to  be  established 
in  the  cities  that  did  not  possess  them,  and  where  the  need  of  them 
was  felt.  The  King  o;ranted  to  tiie  company  for  fifty  years  tlio 
privilege  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  tlie  East  Indies  and  all 

1  Colbert  wM  president  for  Ufe  of  OS  iMSXd  of  4ir«(^aff»  iillh  flis  pfMi-ia^ 
wtardiandM  of  fkria  inr  vke^pmident. 
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the  seas  of  the  East  and  South,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  Stnits  of  Magelkn  and  Le  Maire,  m  making  the  circuit  of  the 
globe  from  east  to  west  He  granted  to  the  company,  in  perpe- 
tnitjr,  all  the  lands,  places  and  isbnds  that  it  might  conquer  or 
occapj,  including  Mi"^»g»«^T  and  ^e  neighboring  islands,  in  con- 
sideration of  fealtj*  and  homage,  and  a  crown  and  sceptre  of  gold, 
weighmg  fiffy  marks,  at  each  change  of  king,  llie  company 
should  he  obliged  to  establish  in  the  conquered  countries,  ecclesias- 
tics to  instruct  the  people  in  the  Catholic  religion.  It  had  the 
right :  fir^  to  institute  sovereign  judges,  who  should  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  should  render  justice  gratuitously* 
according  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  Paris;  second,  to  appoint,  for  the  command  of  armies,  a 
lieutenant-general,  who  should  be  provided  by  the  Kinrr,  and  should 
take  an  oath  of  allefriance  to  liim,  a"  all  the  inft'rinr  'ifHccrs  should 
do;  third,  to  make  peace  or  war  \vitli  the  kings  ot  India;  fourth, 
to  carry  on  its  vessel'^  tlie  white  flag.^  Not  only  the  French  colo- 
nists, bnt  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  subjected  countries,  who  should 
embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  should  be  reputed  natives  of  France, 
entitled  to  all  civil  rights.  The  artisans  who  sIm mi  l  have  followed 
their  trades  diaing  eight  years'  in  the  said  coiuiiries,  should  be 
received  masters  in  France  without  presenting  a  masterpiece. 
Spoils  taken  from  the  enemy  by  the  company,  beyond  the  E(jua- 
tor,  should  belong  to  it.  The  King  promised  to  send  a  naval 
escort  with  the  convoys  of  the  company  to  the  Indies,  the  return 
voyage  included.*  While  the  privilege  lasted,  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  and  provisioning  of  the  company's  ships 
should  be  exempt  fiN>m  all  impost  duties.  Merchandise  from  the 
Indies,  discharged  for  the  purpose  of  being  reexported  to  foreign 
countries,  or  to  exempt  provinces,  should  be  stored  in  the  ports  of 
the  kingdom  without  paying  any  duties*  The  King  should  advance 
one  fifth  of  the  value  of  the  first  three  expeditions,  not  only  with- 
out interest,  but  engaging  to  bear  out  of  this  advance  the  losses 
that  the  company  should  experience  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
its  existence  (the  King  exceeded  his  engagements  and  expended 
four  miUioiis).  The  aggregate  capital  of  the  company  was  fixed 
at  fifteen  millions.   The  King  granted  to  the  company  a  premium 

^  Thi«  was  the  privUsge  uf  vessels  of  war;  commercial  resscls  ouried  a  Uim 
flng  with  ft  white  cross.  Sro  ^Wi.e«,  dSeJaratiom,  rigUments  U  ardenmitem  mw  h 
marine;  (Urdinanoe  of  October  9,  1661.   Paris,  1676,  ito.) 

*  To  sToid  expente  sad  to  leelliMtiio  tbe  msrinM,  a  tjitMU  of  trioatdal  itatlont 
VTHs  ndopted  tor  the  (MloaIes«  inolMd  of  tending  the  tMMls  of  wsr  ootttinnaUjr 
and  forth. 
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of  fifty  francs  per  ton  on  exportation,  and  of  aeyenty-five  francs  per 
ton  on  importatioii  Ibr  yeaaels  that  ehoold  be  fitted  oat  and  loaded 
In  Fhuice.  (This  premium  was  equivalent  to  the  remission  of 
duties  granted  to  the  West  India  company.} 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  1666,  the  King  donated  to  die  Qrien< 
tal  Company  all  the  waste  hmds  that  belonged  to  the  domain  at 
Port-Louis  end  in  the  hay  formed  by  tiie  embonchures  of  the  Bk- 
vet  and  Soor£  The  company  established  its  locks,  warehouses,  and 
arsenal,  not  at  Port-Louis,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  at  the 
emhoiirhurc  of  the  Scorff;  this  was  the  origin  of  ths  city  and  port 
of  Lorient  (rOrient),  which  was  only  an  entrepot  under  Louis 
XIV.,  and  which  did  not  become  a  ridi  and  flourishing  dty  until 
in  the  course  of  the  following  reign. 

The  King  had  given  as  a  dc\nce  to  the  East  India  Company  a 
flenr-de-Hs  with  tliis  motto  :  Fhreho  quocumque  ferar  (I  sliall  blos- 
som wherever  I  may  be  carried).  This  brilliant  proj)}iL'cy  was  not 
realized.  Tiie  company  began  by  installing  a  sovereign  council  at 
Madagascar,  the  name  of  which  had  been  changed  to  Danphin 
Island  in  order  to  relel)rate  the  birth  of  a  son  born  to  the  King  in 
1661.  We  remark,  in  the  police  regulations  of  Madagascar,  the 
prohibition,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  iiiti'oduce  tiic  slave-trade 
into  this  ishuul,  and  the  order,  under  severe  penalties,  to  ti\.4t  liu- 
manely  the  natives  whose  services  should  be  employed.  Louis 
XIV.  and  Colbert,  while  accepting  slavery  where  it  existed, 
wished  at  least  to  prevent  its  introduction  where  it  did  not  exist. 

Unfintonately,  if  the  statutes  were  wise,^  the  oondnct  of  the  men 
employed  to  apply  them  was  not  so.  Most  of  the  em})loyees  and 
even  of  the  chiefs  commissi<med  by  the  company,  had  neither  order 
nor  harmony  among  them,  and  knew  not  how  to  avafl  themselves  of 
the  elements  of  success  which  they  had  in  thev  hands :  they  allowed 
all  the  ftuits  of  the  exploits  of  the  heroic  adventurer  Lacase,  who 
had  espoused  a  Malegache  princess,  and  secured  to  the  French  thou* 
sands  of  vassals  and  aaxfliaries,  to  he  lost  The  colony  was  so 
badly  conducted  that,  in  1670,  the  company,  disheartened,  ceded 
the  island  back  to  the  King:  most  of  the  colonists  quitted  Fort 
Dauphin  and  Fort  St  Louis  (in  tlie  bay  of  Anton  Gil,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  island),  and  crossed  over  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  where  St.  Denis  had  been  founded  in  1665 ;  the  few 
French  remaining  at  Madagascar  were  massacred  by  the  natives, 

^  At  IcMtln  part;  Ibr  the  oUlgaticmt  Impoaed  <iii  odhmitti  lo  eany  trldi  Oimii  die 

cnatomi  of  Paris  to  the  end  of  the  world  has  been  blatnod,  and  not  wMloat  ryMOB} 
if  kgiiktion  cluHild  not  Tsrj  wUb  cUm»te««  needa  and  aituadoiu. 
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and,  duzing  nearly  a  oenttuy,  there  was  no  new  attempt  to  uie  the 
rights  reserved  by  the  ciown  oyer  the  great  island  that  had  been 
cidled  African  France, 

The  commerce  of  India,  which  was  the  end  of  what  the  setde- 
ments  of  Madagsscar  and  Boorbon  were  only  the  means,  had 
nevertheless  begun  with  some  activity :  a  station  had  been  founded 
at  Surat  in  1668,  and,  in  1669,  liberty  had  been  obtained  from  the 
King  of  Golconda  and  the  Camatic  to  traffic  without  paying  any 
duties  in  his  states ;  a  station  had  been  founded  at  Masulipatam  and 
a  fortress  at  Forto  Xovo,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madras,  where  the 
English  were  already  established.  A  station  was  then  installed  at 
BantiTii,  in  tlic  island  of  Java,  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  colony 
of  Batavia.  In  1672,  preparation  was  made  for  an  attack  on  Ceylon, 
a  position  well  chosen  to  rule  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  it  was  still 
hoped  that  the  check  at  Madagasc^  might  bo  repaired  in  the  seas 
of  India.^ 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  defects  of  privileged  companies, 
the  impulse  ij:;iven  to  minds  towards  maritime  at^^s  was  eminently 
salutmy.  All  imaginations  were  fescinated  by  the  extrani  (linary 
impulse  produced  along  our  coasts  by  the  enlistments,  tlie  arrivals, 
the  construction  of  powerful  sliips  for  the  companies,  as  large 
as  the  Spanish  g^dleons,  (from  eight  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred 
tons),  without  their  nusshapen  heaviness.  The  government  encour- 
aged, by  the  most  extensive  &vors,  the  impulse  which  it  had 
created :  premiums  of  from  friur  to  six  francs  per  ton  were  granted 
to  all  merchants  who  should  build  sh^  of  over  one  hundred  tons 
bnrden.  Prizes  were  decreed  to  the  most  skiUbl  ship4yuilders. 
The  navigation  of  the  Northern  Seas  was  ei^ially  Mic<Nuaged  by 
a  premium  of  forty  sous  per  ton  on  all  French  ships  that  should  go 
to  the  Baltic  in  quest  of  tar,  building  timber,  etc.'  The  cod-fishery  j 
of  Newfoundland,  of  great  importance,  was  wisely  regulated.* 
Ships  were  declared  personal  property  in  order  to  facilitate  transac- 
tions. Finally,  a  royal  ordinance  of  August,  1669,  authorized  all 
noblemen  to  take  interest  in  merchant-ships,  goods  and  merchandise 
thereof  without  being  considered  as  having  derogisted  from  nobility, 

1  See  nittoire  de  la  Compagnie  de$  Inda  Orientalet,  by  iJutre«ne  de  Fraocbeville, 
siidth*app0iidiji;^aiidifiMoap»9M^  PI».  661-696. 

*  Forbonnaig,  Reehtrcfifs  sur  les  financa,  t.  I.  p.  820. 

'  Andennet  Lou  Jmn^iKt,  t.  XVUI.  p.  438.  Colbort  declared  obligatorj  on  all 
XVendi  Ibliermeii  %  vacillation  made  hj  the  BivCon  Mp-mmen  In  1640,  and  ood> 
flniMd  by  the  pnrliaineiit  of  Rennes,  for  the  fisherj  on  the  northern  coast.  The 
Bretons  ninne  were  then  en^'R<;r>rl  in  tlii^  fishery  ;  InUy  tobMq|aenU/«  the  Otiicr  mail* 
lime  provinces  had  begun  to  share  it  with  them. 
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pnmded  ihtey  did  not  seD  at  xetafl."^  This  pexsevering  policy 
did  not  remain  fruideis.  In  1664,  at  the  moment  of  the  ftnnation 
of  the  two  great  companies,  French  commerce  poescised  in  all  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Teasels,  one  ihooaand  and 
sixly-tfaree  of  which  were  onlj  barks  of  firom  ten  to  thirty  tons; 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  only  were  above  a  hundred  tons, 
and  eighty-five  above  two  hundred  tons;  there  were  but  nineteen 
of  fi  om  three  to  four  hundred  tons,  and  none  above  this  last  figtu*e.' 
France  did  not  long  remain  reduced  to  a  naval  state  so  little  worthy 
of  her,  and,  from  year  to  year,  the  number  and  tonnage  of  her  vessels 
were  observed  to  increase. 

The  modifications  that  the  colonial  system,  especially  in  the 
West,  was  not  lonp;  in  iindcrfjoing,  perceptibly  contributed  to  this 
progress.  Tlie  West  India  Company  liad  followed,  with  little  dif- 
ference, the  errors  of  its  ])rer]orf*ssor,  tlie  old  company  founded  by 
Richelieu.  It  had  claimed  to  interdict  to  the  French  islands  com- 
merce with  the  Dntch,  before  being  in  a  condition  to  supply  its 
place,  which  had  wellnigh  occasioned  a  scarcity  and  a  revdlt  among 
the  planters.  It  claimed  to  take  pi  n  lucts  from  the  planters  at  a 
low  price,  and  to  sell  them  again  at  a  higli  price  in  France.  Its 
affairs,  already  involved  by  this  short-sighted  selfishness,  suffered 
much  from  a  ivar  in  which  France  engaged  in  the  sequel  of  the 

*  The  nobility,  in  the  States-General  of  1614,  had  asked  to  be  enabled  to  engage 
in  wholesale  trai&c  without  derogating  from  their  stuiding.  The  preamble  of  the 
ordinanoe  of  IMO  b  wrj  striking.  "  Commeroe/'  it  aayt,  "and  particularly  that 
which  is  carried  oo  sea,  has  always  been  in  great  consideration  among  th«  bail 
regukted  nations  ....  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Ihws  and  ordinanci's  of  onr  kingdom 
have  proi>erly  prohibited  noblemen  flrom  retail  trade,  with  tlie  exercine  of  the  me- 
chanic  arts  and  the  working  of  the  land  of  otfaet* ;  Inaraineh  as  tiie  penalty  of  die- 
obt'dicnie  of  the  regulations  which  hare  been  made  on  account  of  this  has  been 
only  privation  of  the  pririlepca  of  nobility  without  an  entire  extinction  of  rank ; 
inasmuch  as  we,  as  well  as  our  predecessors,  have  often  been  led  to  relieve  our 
salyeeta  than  such  deragadons ;  inaemudi  aa^  by  tiie  onstom  of  Brittany  and  tlie 
privileges  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  nobility  and  engapement  in  hnsinos'!  hnvc  been  ren- 
dered compatible.  ...  As  it  imports  the  good  of  our  subjects  and  our  own  satbfao 
tlon  to  effluse  the  relic  of  a  public  opinion  uniTersally  prevalent,  tliat  maritime 
commerce  is  incompatible  with  nobility  ....  we  have  deemed  it  proper,  etc.** 
Aneiennes  Im*  fm^ufVHrs,  t.  XV'III.  p.  217.  Monte?qni>u  (Knpril  det  Lois,  1.  XX. 
c  21<-22)  blames  tliis  measure,  and  says  ttiat  it  is  "  contrary  to  the  spuit  of  mon- 
aiehy  tiial  the  nobiH^  shoold  engage  In  oommeroe."  He  may  be  right  from  the 
nooarchical  point  of  view  ;  but  Colbert  was  of  that  school  of  Richelieu  which  was 
not  necu<stomed  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  national  power  to  the  alwtract  interest 
of  a  political  form. 

•  ilBBi  tnogt  patlatiffiehn  itffvmimMkM.  CMmt,  immdoMt  it$ /bmtea  eyant 

le  dfpartemint  dr  la  mariue,  en  16f)4  ;  in  VFTisloirc  la  marine  fran  nt  ,\  par  7v  t. 
I.  pp.  271-274 ;  2^  edition.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  ha»  given  a  roman- 
tic fbnn  to  this  book,  lull  of  precious  and  perfectly  autlientic  docnments. 
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Butch  against  England,  in  1666,  wluch,  althoogli  yeiy  short  and 
^without  aerious  consequences  to  the  mother-coontry,  was  somewhat 
waimlj  waged  in  the  American  seas.^  Colbert,  diaaatiafied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  coionieB  of  the  West  were  governed,  thought 
aerioualy  of  applying  a  remedy.  In  Canada,  the  evil  was  of  another 
natore  than  in  the  West  Indies :  It  was  the  predominance  that  the 
ecclesiastical  element,  especially  the  Jesuits,  had  been  allowed  to 
assume  there.  WTiilst  under  the  first  two  Stuarts,  the  English  col- 
onies of  Virginia,  and  especially  New  EuL'^land,  had  become  the 
asylum  of  a  multitude  of  disiienters,  who  souglit  t  eliLpous  and  political 
liberty  beyond  the  sea,  and  carried  thither  an  energetic  spirit  of 
activity  and  progress ;  a  nan'ow  and  tricky  orthodoxy  had,  on  the 
contrary,  tui  lied  away  Protestants  firom  our  Canada,  and  the  mo- 
nastic .-pit  it  had  shackled  the  development  of  the  colony  by  stifling 
tiie  frre  aspiration  of  hHlividuality  so  necessary  to  a  young  com- 
munity. Colbert,  in  1GG8,  addressed  to  the  King's  iutendaut  in 
Canada  a  very  interesting  memoir  on  the  means  of  improving 
the  colony.  The  Jesuits,  he  said,  established  their  authority  too 
rigidly  by  the  fear  of  ezcommnnicationa.  The  intendant  should 
atrive  to  induce  them  to  soften  their  too  great  aeTerity.*  The 
Jesuits  kept  the  savages  away  from  the  French,  and  pserented 
ibsm  from  minghng  with  the  latter  by  vidnage,  edncation  of  chil- 
dren, and  maniages.  It  was  neoeaaazy  to  act  gently  in  order  to 
make  them  qnit  this  pemiciona  maxim  and  attract  the  savagea 
among  the  Frendi.  Too  great  a  nnmber  of  priests,  monka,  and 
nnns  should,  aa  &r  aa  poaaible,  be  pcerented*  Maniagea  ahoqld 
be  encouraged,  and  all  imaginable  expedienta  aongfat  to  preserve 
and  multiply  the  inhabitants. 

Colbert,  well  seconded  by  the  infcen  Imt  Talon,  imparted  some 
activity  to  the  Canadian  colony ;  nevertlieless,  in  1676,  it  did  not 
yet  number  eight  thousand  colomata.   The  West  Indies  progressed 

1  We  aliall  eUe where  recur  to  theso  erents. 

<  '*IleTer  let  the  jMiiite  perceire/'  said  Colbert,  "that  flM introdaat  vishet  to 

bhime  their  cumlact,  for  in  that  ctue  he  would  become  almott  lutUu  m  tkt  JGny't  wervioe." 
See  the  InMtrw  :i.'^j.  ap.  Joubleau,  t.  II.  pp.  886-88'J  The  Jesuit*  gave  as  a  reason  for 
their  system  of  isolation  the  greater  tadUtj  that  they  would  that  hare  for  maintain* 
ing  the  purity  of  religion  among  the  coovertod  MTages ;  their  idea  mv  tint  whidi 
they  had  realized  in  Pluaguay:  to  create  a  model  society  outside  of  European 
habits.  As  to  commerce  in  wino  and  brandy,  which  ia  much  in  question  in  Col- 
bert's Instruct ion$,  we  roust  saj  that,  whatever  might  hare  been  the  fiuits  that  gave 
riMtoIhe  TCeriminalioci* to  wUeh w« have  alluded  (VoL ZL fiSMi db Is fWoiee), 
the  contest,  in  Colbert's  time,  seemed  wholly  serious  and  sincere  between  the 
COmmcnjia!  interest  of  the  coloni«ts  nnd  the  moral  inter<'$it  in tlW  Mma  <tf  Whioh  tllA 
colouiai  ciexg^',  Jesuits  and  others,  combated  tlm  tradic. 
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more  rapidly.  Experience  began  to  demonstrate  to  Colbert  the  de- 
fects of  monopoly :  the  colonists  of  St.  Domingo,  fixiebootcrs,  bucca- 
noers,  and  others,  had  relx  lkd  against  tlie  company,  who  .sold  their 
merchandise  two  tliird.s  dearer  than  tiie  Dutch  ditl.  The  governor, 
d'Ogeron,  obtiined  from  Colbert  a  decree  in  conncil  that  authorized 
all  French  vessels  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  company,  and  by  paying  it  a  duty  (September  10, 1G68). 
The  company  had  too  much  need  of  the  government  to  refuse  the 
pemMffiu  that  were  imposed  on  it.  This  wise  xetazn  to  commer- 
cial liber^  was  equally  propitious  to  llie  colonists  and  the  Francli 
shqp-owners,  especially  wben  snpplementaiy  measores  were  ex- 
tended to  them,  and  seemed  the  effects  two  or  three  years  alter.* 
D*Ogeron  succeeded  in  pacifying  his  tnrbnlent  snhjects :  it  was  he 
who  civiliaed  the  freebooters,  and  trmsformed  tliem  into  true  col- 
onists.' 

Colbert  thooght  it  impossible,  for  a  long  time  as  yet,  to  touch 
the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but  everywhere  else 
he  renounced  the  principle  of  exdusive  commerce,  and  attempted 
a  mixed  system ;  that  is,  he  organised  companies  endowed  with 
certain  advantages  by  the  government,  without  forbidding  private 
individuals  to  compete  with  them.  Thus,  Fouquet  having  formcd| 
from  1660  to  1661,  a  Company  of  the  North,  to  which  he  had  ex- 
clusively granted  the  commerce  in  whalebone  and  whale-oil,  and 
this  company  having  failed,  Colbert  f^inndod  nnotber  for  twenty 
years,  w^ithout  monopoly,  but  \\  it!i  ])r(Miiiums  of  three  francs  per 
cask  on  brandy  exported,  and  of  ibur  frnnrs  per  ton  on  all  other 
merchandise  exported  or  imported  (the  premium  coming  from  de- 
ductiou  of  duties}.  There  were  no  duties  on  munitions  and  objects 

^  ForbonnAis,  Rtt^mhm  mtir  let  Jmanees,  t  I.  p.  484.  Andenrm  Lois  /ran^aises,  t. 
XVIII.  p-  198.  Despite  the  laws  that  excluded  from  the  colonies  whonuoever  was 
not  Catholic,  the  Jews  had  established  themtelvcs  in  Mrirtinique,  wherr  they  had 
made  great  outlays  in  the  cultivation  of  lands ;  Colbert  obtained  ih>m  the  King  per* 
llliarfoiiftrthemtormtbiiritiiliberfjorcoiudeiiee.  P.Cn&i«nt»JSLBton«ifeCoB«rf, 
p.  179.  In  1671,  a  general  amnesty  was  granted  to  tibe  inhaUtMitB  of  the  islanda  <tf 
Tortugas  and  St  Doralni;o ;  that  is,  to  the  buccaneers  and  freebooters.  The  follow- 
ing month  (November,  1671  J,  a  regulation  waa  published  oo  the  command  of  the 
armies,  oourls,  poUee,  llnances,  and  choice  of  offloert  far  tlie  American  isbuds. 
The  governor-general  appointed  by  the  King  was  to  have  precedence  in  the  sover- 
eign council  of  each  island,  when  he  wan  there  ;  after  him,  the  director  or  general 
agent  of  the  West  India  Company ;  tlien  the  particular  governor  of  the  island.  The 
goTenior*genend  was  to  haTe  the  choice  of  anny  ofRcers.  The  castom  of  Paris  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Mii>:dom  were  to  be  followed  in  the  nmttor  of  courts.  Tlio 
sovereign  councils  were  to  labor  to  perfect  the  manufacture  of  augar«  tobacco,  etc. 
AMeumws  Loia /ranfaiset,  t.  XVIII.  p.  489. 
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necessary  for  equipment  and  victiiAlling.  There  was  no  tnaait 
duly.    A  promise  Vas  made  to  purchase  from  the  oompany,  oa 

account  of  the  state,  at  a  reasonalile  and  moderate  price,  all  mer- 
chandise adapted  to  the  constniction  and  fitting-out  of  the  King's 
vos,so]«,  nnd  to  the  equipment  and  provisioning  of  naval  forces. 
The  right  of  naturalization  was  granted  to  foreign  sailors  who 
sboulci  liare  served  six  years  on  the  company's  ships. 

The  King  subscribud  one  third  of  the  capital,  and  was  to  take 
upon  iiimself  the  losses  of  the  first  six  years.  The  convoys  were 
to  be  escorted  by  the  King's  vessels.^ 

Colbert  labored  at  the  same  time  to  restore  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant,  ibrmerly  so  flourishing,  tlien  so  much  decreased.  Not  only 
had  France  lost  the  ezchudve  advantages  which  she  had  possessed 
in  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  she  had  not  even  kept  pace  with  her 
rivab :  England,  Holland,  and  Venice  no  longer  paid  bnt  thiee  per 
cent  coBtoma  in  Ttiricey ;  France  oontinned  to  pay  five  per  cent 
Gontinnal  molestations  harassed  French  merchants,  and  Moorish 
piracy  was  constantly  let  loose,  with  the  connivance  <^the  Ottoman 
Porte.  In  1664,  at  the  moment  of  the  fonndation  of  the  Com* 
panies  of  the  Two  ladies,  Colbert  soggested  to  the  King  to  attempt 
a  aetdement  on  the  Algerine  coast,  so  as  to  have  a  point  of  sapped 
far  the  repression  of  the  pirates  and  to  secure  to  BVanee  tbe  com- 
merce of  these  coontries.  A  French  squadron  attacked  and  took 
Jigeli ;  the  place  was  lost  a^un  almost  as  soon  as  taken,  by  the 
fiiult  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  and  the  end  failed.'  The 
relations  of  the  French  Cabinet  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  remained 
yery  nnsatisfactory  during  several  years.  Colbert  none  the  less 
pursued  his  design.  The  nialevolence  of  the  Turks  and  their 
CTT^trim  fhities  had  no  more  contributed  to  depress  French  com- 
merce in  tlie  Levant  than  ihr  Ijad  organization  of  the  consul- 
ships, erected  into  hereditary  posts.  The  consuls,  instead  f)f  per- 
forming the  duties  of  their  posts,  farmed  them  out  to  men  ^\ho 
committed  numberless  exactions ;  they  contracted  debts  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  traded  on  their  own  accuuut,  despite  the 
ordinances,  and  abused  their  authority  to  ruin  their  com})etitors. 
Colbert  began  by  launching  against  these  abuses  rigorous  decrees 
in  council  (1664-1666)  ;  then,  afler  having  reformed  the  consular 

i  Edictf  of  June,  1069,  in  the  proo£i  of  P.  Cldmeut,  Hutoire  de  CoUtert,  p.  460. 
The  IkcBitlei  Ibr  natntaliattott  of  foreign  saOora  wer«  gmerallaed  ahortfy  after* 
irards.  Forbonnais,  Hecherches,  etc.  i.  I.  pp.  4Slf  43*2.  The  company  was  to  trade 
to  Zcnland,  Ifunand,  tbe  coMt  of  QmBMiDj,  Denmark,  tbe  Beltio  See,  8weden>  IIor> 
way,  liussia,  etc 

*  We  shell  reear  etaewbere  to  tUa  ezpeditioii. 
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body,  he  addressed  to  all  the  ecmfiuls  one  of  those  admirable  cir» 
eulara  which  will  remain  perpetual  models  of  the  instructions  of  a 
government  chief  to  his  subordinates  (March  15,  1669),  and 
caused  a  new  ambassador  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople,  charged  with 
enernrtically  urging  tlie  reparation  of  tlie  grievances  of  France. 
The  ambassador,  M.  de  Nointel,  had  at  first  little  success,  and  re- 
ceived an  order  of  recall  in  1671 :  the  divan  took  alarm  t\t  this 
si^al  of  rupture,  and  entreated  the  ambassador  to  remain,  and  re- 
newed the  nefjotiations,  which,  in  June,  1673,  ended  at  last  in  a 
treaty  advantageous  to  France.  The  custom  duties  were  redueed 
to  three  per  cent,  for  the  French  as  for  the  other  most  favored 
nations  ;  all  the  former  inunnnitics  tliat  the  French  had  enjoyed 
were  renewed  and  confirmed,  as  well  as  tlie  rights  of  i' ranee  to 
protect  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Christians  of  the  East.  The 
Sultan  acknowledged  the  precedence  of  the  Flrench  ambassador 
over  tihe  enyojs  of  other  Chnstian  king^  and  piinces  residing  near 
his  hajf^  Ported 

The  coounerce  of  France,  that  of  Marseilles  especially,  was  in  a 
position  to  profit  hy  this  return  of  fortune.  Marseilles  had  formerly 
been  a  fiee  port,  and  the  custom  duties  were  not  collected  there, 
but  the  local  duties  had  been  multiplied  and  made  so  burdensome 
that  foreigners  had  by  degrees  shunned  it ;  Marseilles,  however,  had 
neitlier  capital  nor  Tessels  enough  to  suffice  for  the  vast  trade  of 
which  its  position  OU^t  to  have  made  it  the  centre.  Colbert,  by 
the  advice  of  the  commercial  deputies  of  France,  reestablished  the 
full  freedom  of  the  port  despite  the  people  of  Marseilles  them- 
selves, more  jealous  than  enlightened  in  regard  to  their  true  inter- 
ests, and  offered  jireat  advantages  to  foreit;ners  in  order  to  attract 
thr  m  thither :  he  exempted  tliem  from  escheatage,  which  gave  to 
the  htate  the  property  of  foreigners  deceased  in  Frnnre  fsnve 
exceptions  stipulated  by  treaties)  ;  he  suppressed  all  the  taxes  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  and  promised  them,  in  case  of  war 
with  their  governments,  exemption  from  reprisals,  and  three 
months  to  retire  with  their  property.  He  granted  them  natui*ali- 
zation  by  the  simple  fact  of  marriage,  the  purchase  of  a  house, 
or  twelve  years'  trade  carried  on  at  Marseilles.  Tliere  was  one 
exception  to  the  freedom  of  the  port :  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent 
was  established  on  merchandise  from  the  Levant  ^t  should 
not  be  directly  Imported, — an  exception  adroitly  calculated  to 

>  ForlMiiiwii,  t  I.  pp.  408.  428.   P.  dtent^Bbtm  cfa  CMtrt,  ^HB^mf* 
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make  MarseOles  the  entrepM  c£  the  Mediterranean  (March, 
1669).^ 

The  feOowing  year,  Colbert  enconntged  the  Ibmuitloii  of  a  Com- 
pany of  the  Levant*  to  which  the  King  lent  200,000  francs  and 
granted  for  four  years  a  premxnm  of  ten  francs  on  each  piece 
doth  that  it  shoold  transport  to  Turkey,  with  some  other  privileges. 

The  hopes  of  Colbert  were  not  deceived.  Commerce  with  the 
Ottoman  empire  revived:  the  merchants  of  those  Italian  states 
that  had  no  treaties  with  the  Porte  flocked  to  Marseilles,  carried 
thither  their  capital,  built  ships  there  under  the  French  flag,  and 
donbied  the  wealth  and  activity  of  the  great  Provcn9al  city.  The 
products  of  French  manu&ctores,  especially  cloths,  thanks  to  the 
treaty  of  1G73,  began  again  to  circulate  in  the  porta  of  the  Levant* 
to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  English,  and  £»r  the  first  time  pene- 
trated to  Armenia  and  Persia.* 

The  Company  of  the  Levant,  strancre  to  say,  was  not  the  autlior 
and  had  not  the  benefit  of  tliis  prosperity:  the  compc tiri(>ii  of 
private  individuals  j)reTailed  over  it,  and  it  finally  foiled.'^  Tlie 
Company  of  the  Nortli  was  not  much  more  prosperous ;  a  Company 
of  the  Pyrenees,  founded  for  commerce  with  Spain,  and,  it  would 
seem,  cliarged  witli  lurnishing  timber  and  other  products  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  marine,  had  still  less  success.  Experience  pro- 
nounced decidedly  against  every  kind  of  privilege,  as  well  as 
against  absohite  monopoly.  The  si^riority  of  Indrridnal  and 
qMtntaneons  activity  over  these  Petitions  aggregations  was  demon- 
strated by  &cts. 

A  mndb  preferable  kind  of  association  was  that  which,  leaving  to 
each  the  liber^  and  responmbility  of  his  efforts,  giiaianteed  all 
against  accidents  that  human  prudence  cannot  prevent.  Companies 

1  Anciennes  tail  fran^itu,  t.  XVIII.  p.  295.  One  of  the  articles  of  the  ordinance 
CQofirDU  the  edicts  according  to  whiult  silk*  brought  from  Ital/,  the  Levant,  Persia, 
and  Africa  bj  tea  coold  enter  only  by  way  of  HafaelUee  at  Bouen :  alllu  oomlof 
by  land  from  Italy  entered  by  wny  of  Lyons. 

*  Forbonnain,  Recherrhes  sur  les  financfg,  t.  T.  p.  429  el  nrq.  See  the  interesting:  de- 
tails given  by  M.  T.  l<avaUee  {iievue  imJepend*iHte  of  January  10,  lb44}  on  the  infinite 
one  taken  tigr  Colbert  of  the  telationa  with  the  Levantine  tiorti,  and  on  the  deveU 
opnunt  of  these  relations.  "  The  ProvetK^als,"  says  Father  L.ihaf,  "  regard  tlio 
X^rant  as  their  Indies  ;  they  send  almost  all  their  sons  thither  to  be  educated  in 
commeroe."— *'Tbe  commeroe  of  the  LeTant,"  says  the  traveller  d'Arvieux,  "  was 
ao  flourishing  that  more  than  sixty  agents  of  the  meiehantt  of  ManeUIce  and  Lyona, 
who  dwelt  at  Saida  and  ii  it^  vit  inity,  gained  considerable  sums  bj  IttTeiting  thalt 
^perty  in  this  country,  besides  what  their  oommisaioos  produced." 

•  Fofbonnait,  ilnlwvki,  k.  L  484.  P.CUnMBt,JBiiirinradtiGrfM>p.  IM-  The 
company  liad  displeaied  Colbert  by  the  lisd  MOn  Of  MMaia  of  ill  operatioiii  oateO' 
latH  to  ducxeditFimoh  oonuBaice. 

VOL.  I.  19 
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of  insurance  atxainst  heavj/  risks  and  perils  of  the  sea  were  instituted 
by  Colbert  at  Paris  and  Marseilles^  on  tlie  model  of  analogous  asso- 
ciations that  already  existed,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  several  of  oar 
ports.^ 

Colbert  neglected  the  Ocean  no  more  than  the  Mediterranean ; 
he  disputed  with  England  ihs  ccnninerce  of  Portugal,  founded 
lliere  sereral  consulships,  obtained  from  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment the  establishment  cf  a  free  entrepot  at  Lisbon,  strove  to 
secure  hr  Fiance,  by  wisely  combined  measures,  the  land-transit 
from  Flanders  to  Spain  and  Italy,  and  made  Dunkirk,  which  had 
again  become  French,*  the  free  port  of  the  North,  as  Marseilles 
was  that  of  the  South ;  the  port  of  Bayonne,  ako  free,  but  less  com* 
pletely  so,  was,  as  it  were,  ^e  haldng-plaoe  between  Dunkirk  and 
j  /  Lisbon, 

V  The  creation  and  oi|^aiization  of  the  navy,  the  masterpiece  of 
\^  Colbert,  which  each  generation  salutes  in  passing  with  a  cry  of  ad- 
miration, was  deTekped  simultaneously  with  the  progress  of  the 
merchant-shipping,  powerfully  protected  in  all  waters  by  the  royal 
flag.  Here  were  no  schools,  no  fiTopinn;  the  way  in  the  dark,  no 
unfortunate  experiments,  —  everything  was  cast  in  bronze  at  the 
first  trial. 

The  fundamental  question  was  the  permtinel  of  the  sea-f(^rces. 
In  the  land-forces,  the  misery^  of  tlie  peupl  •  dnrinij  tlie  nreat  war, 
the  increasing  military  spirit  among  the  lower  classes,  the  allure- 
ment of  pay,  which  was  much  greater  than  it  has  been  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  hitherto  fiimished  recraits  in  suix;rabun- 
dant  numbers  ;  recruiting  was  carried  on  among  the  whole  people, 
and  the  first  comer  made  a  soldier.  It  was  not  the  same  in  the  navy. 
There  it  required  men  fully  prepared  fca  a  service  much  more  diffi- 
cult,— men  who,  by  their  occupation  and  habits,  fimn  a  nation 
apart  within  the  nation.  And  these  men  did  not  come  Wuntarily 
at  the  call  of  the  government ;  they  preferred  the  service  of  com- 
merce to  the  the  Exng^  as  more  productive  and  less  severe. 
Hitherto,  there  had  been  no  other  resource  for  obtaining  crews 
than  to  dose  the  ports,  to  interrupt  commercial  expeditions  by  vio- 
hmce,  and  to  impress  seamen.  Whether  the  government  under- 
took this  operation  it«elf,  or  caused  it  to  be  done  by  cities  and  dis- 
tricts on  which  it  imposed  a  contingent,  the  process  of  obtaining 
•ailors  was  always  arbitiaiy, — a  gross  and  iniquitous  system  which 


1  F.  Cl<fineDt,  Hittoin  de  Colbert,  p.  287.    Vie  de  J.  B.  Colbert  (by  S«ndraz  d« 
Cwtttat),  ap.  ittviwe*  CbrMUMi,  S<  Mrict,  t  IS.  p.  116. 
*  W«  •hall  detcribe  cbewhera  in  wliat  nMumcf . 
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was  then  universal,  and  which  has  subsisted  till  our  days  among 
oar  neighbors,  so  proud  of  their  liberties  and  their  maritime  great- 
Beif. 

Among  us,  Colbert  pat  an  end  to  this  system  by  a  conception  of 
genins.  He  proposed  to  the  King  to  decide  that  all  seamen  should 
lienoeforth  be  one  great  national  armj,  serring  the  country  by 
toms  in  war  and  in  commerce. 

An  ordinance  of  September  17, 16$5,  prescribed  the  enrolment 
of  all  sailors  in  the  departments  of  t*  Rocfaelle,  Bronage,  and  the 
isles  of  and  OMron,  and  their  division  into  three  classes,  one 
of  which  should  be  reputed  engaged  from  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  coinnuinities  of  the  maritime  coasts,  to 
serve  on  the  vessels  of  his  Majesty,  and,  the  next  two  years,  on 
merchant-vessels;  and  thus  the  said  classes  should  alternate  be- 
tween his  Miyesty*s  vessels  of  war  and  those  of  merchants." 

Three  years  afterwards  (September  22,  1668)  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system  of  classes  was  prescribed  throughout  France. 
This  was  tlio  ])asis  of  those  maritiine  iTistittitions,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  wliich  have  made  the  glory  of  France  in  h«'r  frrcnt  epochs, 
and  wliich,  in  days  of  abasement,  have  remained  standing  to 
promise  the  return  of  better  times.^ 

Supplementary  ordinances :  Ist.  Exempted  fisibermen  and  mas- 
ters of  barki^f  prrivided  tliey  had  always  an  apprentice,  a  deck-hand, 
who,  after  two  years'  apprenticeship,  should  be  inscribed  in  the 
classes.  2d.  Accorded  divers  exemptions  and  privileges  to  sailors 
embarked  on  the  King's  vessels.  3d.  Secured  half- pay  for  the 
year  that  they  were  not  in  service  to  those  sailors  who  should  not 
be  embarked,  if  the  whcde  class  was  not  employed.  Brittany  and 
Provence  became  restless,  and  protested  against  the  excess  of  the 
service  exacted;  concessbus  were  made  to  them:  Provence  had 
four  classes  instead  of  three ;  Brittany  obtained  five  (1670-1671)« 
OThe  general  classification  and  apportionment  of  senrice  were  not 
completely  ofganiied  until  some  years  afterwards:  in  1671,  the 
ordinance  was  not  yet  executed  in  Langnedoc,  Normandy,  and 
Picardy ;  two  edicts  of  167S  and  1674  ordered  their  execution  to 
be  completed.  A  first  enumeration  had  taken  place,  however,  in 
1670,  and  had  shown  an  eflfoctive  force  of  tl^rty-six  thousand 

1  The  first  form  of  the  vyiUSOk  ni  cliUCS  hat  been  necessarily  modified ;  the 
anniinl  alternation  hml  too  many  inconvenience*  and  practical  dtflScultii'S,  and  haa 
been  replaced  by  a  combination  which  at  once  fumishea  to  the  state  resources 
•till  greater  and  prompter  in  ceae  of  danger,  and  esteUishet  egollalile  dUftfenoes 
1»etireen  eioi^  end  mnried  nilera  and  ftllMn  of  ftnUlee. 
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sailors  ;  officei*s,  masters,  patrons,  apprentices,  and  cabin-boya  not 
included.    Tliis  numbur  unceasingly  increased.* 

The  sailors  who  were  serving  in  foreign  countries  in  great  num- 
bex8  liad  been  recalled  by  the  severest  injanctioiift :  an  ordinance 
of  August  1669  interdicted,  tmder  penalty  of  confiscation  of  body 
and  goods,  engaging  in  nulitarf  or  maritime  service  abroad;  IIm 
penalty  of  death  against  those  who  thus  forgot  ''what  they  owed 
to  theur  birth  and  country,"  was,  shortly  afterwards,  replaced  by 
the  g^eys.  The  penalty  of  death  was  maintained  against  deserters. 

The  maritime  inscription  secured  saOcNra ;  the  King  and  CSolbert 
were  careful  to  £«m  officers.  iVom  1668  to  1670,  a  company  of 
two  hundred  marine  guards  was  formed,  one  hundred  and  fiH  y  of 
whom  were  young  noblemen,  and  fifty  soldiers  of  fortune."  This 
was  a  kind  of  military  school  for  the  marine.  Later,  in  1683,  the 
marine  guards  were  increased  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred; 
they  pursued  courses  of  hydrography,  geography,  and  mathematics, 
and  learned  the  management  of  ships.  Naval  lieutenants  and 
en?ipis  were  required  to  pursue  with  them  courses  in  the  schools 
of  livdrofxraphy  or  pilotage.  On  one  !k\ti'],  the  nobility  were 
stimulated  by  every  means  to  enter  the  mantime  .service,  lor  which 
they  liad  little  ]>n'|>nr;ition  and  taste  ;  on  the  other  luuid,  grades 
were  offered  lo  skiliul  captains  of  nierehantmen,  so  as  to  afibrd 
emulation  to  the  one  (the  merchant- service),  and  to  incite  the 
other  (the  nobles)  to  instruct  themselves."*  Later,  this  same 
principle  of  ^nerous  emulation  was  applied  to  crews,  by  those 
collective  decorations,  those  crosses  tliat  were  siLspeiidcd  to  the 
masts  of  vessels  distinguished  for  some  brilhant  action. 

To  ihe  schools  of  hydrography  were  united  coast  surreys  of 
France  and  foreign  countries  ordered  by  Colbert.  Schools  were 
also  founded  for  naval  artilleiy. 

Whilst  effiirfcs  were  made  to  form  a  corps  of  officers  mstracted  m 
their  true  duties,  they  were  relieved  of  fimctions  that  did  not  prop- 
erly belong  to  them.  The  administratioin  was  strongly  oiganized 
and  wholly  separated  from  the  militaxy  command.  An  ezcq»tioii 
was  made  only  for  a  sin^  man,  the  Olnstrious  Dnquesne,  who, 

I  AfVt  D^cliirations,  etc.,  sur  la  marine,  Paris.  1675,  4(t\  pp  807,  323,  Mb,  648- 
Cod«  maritime,  bj  BeauMont,  1. 1,  pp.  27,  28.  Pricit  kisiorique  de  la  manne  fran^ue, 
hr  M.  C1mm^q«  p.  687.  P.  CWment,  Buiein  da  Colbert,  p.  877.  Inttnetion  d$ 
Colbert  au  Marquis  Je  Seigndai,  ton  Jilt ;  ibid.  p.  476.  V,  JouUmq,  ktude*  sur  Col' 
hert,  t.  11.  pp.  48-88.  It  is  thought  t!nt  I^rittftTiy  furnished  from  r  quarter  to  a  third 
the  inscription.  Ancumet  Lou  jtan^auta,  t.  XVIU.  pp.  866-369,  427;  t.  XiX. 
p.  114. 

>  iVm^di  jr.  CUtolMrlciMVwi^pablidisdlgr  B.  8as. 
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wliile  xetaining  his  oommand  of  a  aqimdran,  bad  diaige  of  ih» 
works  at  Breat  and  on  the  neighboring  ooastB.  Two  general 
intendaneies  were  created :  one  at  La  Bochelle,  hr  the  ocean,  under 
Colbert  da  Terron,  cousin  of  the  ministert  the  other  at  Toulon,  ftr 
Ihe  Meditemuiean,  under  Leronz  d'lnfrerille,  an  eneigetic  old  man 
who  had  taken  the  most  active  part  in  the  first  organization  of  the 
marine  under  Richelien,  and  served  Louis  XTV.  and  Colbert  with 
no  less  efficiency.  The  principal  wheels  of  this  great  machine,  under 
the  intendants-general,  were  the  intendants  of  ports,  the  coounls- 
sioners  of  survey,  and  the  commissioners  of  ports.  The  payment 
of  the  sailors  and  the  furnishing  of  provisions  were  withdrawn 
from  the  captains  of  men-of-war.  All  traffic,  all  transportation  of 
merchaiulisi*,  was  interdicted  to  them.  They  were  prohibited  £rom 
leaviii-  their  ships  to  sleep  on  shore. 

^  iiini  rous  ordinances  succeeded  each  otlicr  in  regard  to  the 
con ruction  and  equipment  of  vessels,  to  the  conservation  of  arse- 
nals, and  to  the  naval  police.  All  the  proij^ress  made  in  the  art  of 
consitruction  among  the  Entrlish  and  Dutch  was  profited  by,  in 
order  to  excel  foreigners  and  to  build  ships  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions.^ 

*  VesaeU  of  the  flnt  cIms  were  to  haT«  three  decks,  and  from  Mrenty  to  one  han> 
dred  and  twenty  gunt ;  vessels  of  the  second  class  were  to  have  two  decks,  and  from 
6£tjf-aix  to  aerenty  guoa ;  tliosc  of  ttie  third  class,  two  decks,  and  from  forty  to  flffy 
gniM;  fourth  dasa,  two  dedn,  and  from  tblr^  to  fbr^  gam;  Ught  fHfalea, »  afaiglt 
deck,  nnfl  from  eight  to  sixteen  guns.  Excellent  provisinn"  were  made  for  clearing 
the  decks,  facUitattng  nuuKruvros,  placing  the  guns  (ordinanoea  of  July,  1670,  and 
March,  1671).  —  Golbert  esptcinily  recomateiidcd  imlttiting  and  aaipaasing,  if  poa-  ■ 
aible,  the** neatness  and  order  of  the  Dutdi";  this  was  "the  soul  of  the  navy."  / 
At  the  Enme  time  he  condemned  luxury  aimnig  officers.  He  did  not  wish  that 
vessels  should  linger  on  the  stocks ;  "  diftt  men  than  a  year  should  be  consumed 
Id  hnUding  a  veM«L"— A  eouiidl  of  eonabvction  waa  «atabliihed  in  each  of  the  priBp 
Cipat  porta :  vessels  were  to  be  longer  and  iiarrowiT  tlmn  before ;  the  height  between 
deekii  was  to  be  diminished  ;  the  draught  was  to  be  diminished  by  flattening  the 
buUoiu  (March  28,  1671).  —  August  21,  1()71 :  uniformity  of  weights  and  measurei  j 
▼aa  pveacrtticd  in  porta  and  anenala.  —Ootobor  28, 1671 :  a  logoktioii  waa  laada 
for  the  prt'siTvation  and  ftolicp  of  naval  arst-nals  and  vessels.  —  St'ptcnjlx'r  13,  1673  : 
a  regulation  was  made  on  the  forms  and  uniform  proportions  to  be  given  to  shipa. 
There  were  to  bo  modeto  or  drawfhti  in  all  the  ports.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to 
Hghteniiig  ihipa;  even  tlie  flgnres  in  relief  deeorating  the  poopa  ware  aoppresaed,  | 
only  light  ornaments  being  perroitte<l.  —  Nuvembf-r  2*2,  1678  :  a  regulation  wms 
made  concerniog  pay.  The  captain  of  a  vessel  of  the  first  class  waa  to  have  Uiree 
hundred  fnwci  per  month,  beaidea  nitiona ;  the  Ueatenant,  one  hnndred ;  endgn, 
fifty ;  officers  of  marines,  maaters.  pilots,  aida,  fram  iUleen  to  tUty ;  aailors,  from 
twelve  to  flfleen.  Vesstcls  of  the  first  class  were  to  have  crews  of  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  men.  —  October  6,  lb74:  a  great  regulation  was  made  concerning  the 
police  of  anenala,  wliiidi  haa  remained  the  haaia  of  all  ulterior  improromenta.  The 
word  police  in  here  used  in  its  most  extensive  sense ;  for  in  it  the  whole  adrninistra- 
tioa  ia  treated  of;  lat»  The  oonatcnction  of  atocka,  maga»ine»,  and  all  otbw  buikliuga 
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The  increase  of  the  French  fleet  in  ten  rears  was  calculated  to 
coiifoTUKl  tlic  imagination.  In  IGGl,  there  were,  Ix^sides  the  tral- 
leys,  but  thirty  8hij)s  of  war,  only  thre*'  of  which  had  froni  sixty  to 
seventy  inms :  in  16Gb,  there  were  seventy,  of  wliich  fifty  were 
ships,  and  twenty  fire-sliips ;  four  vessels  can  i  d  Irom  eighty  to 
eighty-four  guns;  in  IGTl,  from  sevLiity,  ihe  mnnljer  had  increased 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-six !  Tlie  Kin«;  fixed  tlie  normal  effec- 
tive furce  at  one  liundred  and  twenty  vessels,  divided  into  five 
classes,  and  cuiiying  from  twenty  to  one  hunchx'd  and  twenty 
guns ;  thirty  I^ht  frigates,  corresponding  to  our  small  bri^ ;  twenty 
fiie^sliips,  and  twenty-fbor  supply-ships ;  in  aU,  one  bundled  and 
moistj^m  Tesaeb,  diiiiflnited  between  the  fire  aneaab  ikf  Tonkniy 
Bodieto,  Brest,  Hawe,  andDnnkirk,  withoateoonting  the  galleys 
ataticmed  at  Tonlon  and  ManeQles.  Tbis  eflSsctive  fbroe  was  to  em- 
ploy fire  tboosand  iron  guns,  and  three  tbomand  copper  oir  biasa 
gona.^ 

DCoeMarj  for  nrsenalB  ;  2d,  The  purchase  of  merchandise,  timber,  arms,  nnd  mnn!- 
tioai ;  all  the  supplies  were  to  be  from  French  sources,  except  copper,  lead,  tale, 
and  certain  Idndi  vi  timber,  which  might  be  obtaineil  ahrowl  timntgh  the  agency  of 
French  mcrchanta.  (What  would  Colbert  hare  said,  could  he  have  foreseen  that  a 
time  would  come  when  the  Frt-nth  government  would  obtain  "  from  abroad,  by 
i»reigD  ships,"  tlie  most  important  supplies,  on  accuuiit  ut  an  imperceptible  differ- 
«aoe  in  ftcii^t,  and  Ifaia  in  the  flm  of  ^  miflhrinf  and  deeaj  of  the  national  ncfw 
chant  marine  ?  —  Written  in  1846.)  There  was  1)  Ik  always  a  supply  of  double  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  exibting  vessels,  and  in  each  arsenal, 
always  timber  for  building  six  new  vessels ;  the  furnishing  was  to  be  adjudged  to  the 
lovMt  Udder.  Ptovialont  then  enraed  oonoernbig  the  lioeplng  of  tegtslen  and  the 
arrangement  nnd  preservation  of  materials;  concerning  workmen  in  arsenals;  con- 
ceraing  the  manufacture  of  utensils  of  irou,  of  cordage  and  of  sails,  and  concerning 
iwndriee.  Cdlbert  had  intradnoed  Into  FrmoeftHindriee  of  Iran  cannon.  TbecalibrM 
of  ordnance,  for  braas  onuioa,  were  tliir^Hilx,  twenty  four,  eighteen,  twelve,  eigh^ 
six,  and  four;  for  iron  cannon,  ei-^htcvn,  twelve,  ei^rht,  six,  anl  tntir.  Provisions 
were  to  be  French  like  other  tnuuitions.  The  police  of  vessels  was  also  regulated 
in  oonrae,  m  wott  ■•  flw  preaeryation  of  ports,  roadttende,  and  moutha  of  riven 
Mrvin^;  as  arsenals,  and  the  duties  of  civil  and  naval  functionaries.  The  King 
prescribed  the  establishment  of  two  hospitals  in  the  araenHlin  of  Kochefort  and  Touhni, 
tor  marines  arippied  in  the  service.  There  was  to  be  an  hospital-vessel  appended 
toflceta. 

f'Jitu,  Dt'clnriit'iona,  etc.,  $nr  la  mnrinf,  pp.  48,  47,  52.  50,  81,  93,  379.  Instnult'on 
de  Coibert  a  Sriyn^ai,  mm  jUa,  published  by  M.  P.  Clc'ment,  in  the  documents  of  the 
Wnktire  <U  Colbert,  p.  483  a  teg.  We  remark,  in  the  regulation  cf  t6T4,  that  aculp- 
ton  and  paintera  wnra  aakod  to  ratmioh  anperflwHia  expenses  on  the  interior  of 
ships,  *'  where  it  was  not  proper  to  put  «o  many  omnnn>nt'<  "  At  the  pr»-sent  time, 
ft  puerile  siunptuotunesa  of  furniture  is  too  often  dispUyed  witliin,  whilst  without 
the  ships  are  naked  and  sombre  in  tbehr  black  and  white  sh^.  At  that  time  it  waa 
the  contrary  that  was  desired. 

J  ForbotninL-^  R.  rhtsrchts  #ur  Um  Jinanee$,  t  I.  pp.  38^  ,  V'fi  Sut  ,  2*  t^it.,  Hittoir* 
de  ia  mar  Hie  Jranfomf  t.  L  p.  121.    Pr6cu  kistorique  dc  la  manm  Jrun^aiae,  par  M. 
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The  immenae  naval  constructiona  were  unequally  divided  be- 
tween the  five  ports  just  named.  The  port  of  Dunkirk,  which  the 
successful  diplomacy  of  Louis  XIV.  had  just  given  to  France, 
admirably  situated  for  privateers  and  secoiul-class  vessels,  lacked 
room  and  de])tli  for  vessels  of  the  first  class.  Havre  hud  been 
regarded  as  unlit  for  a  naval  station,  and  waii  henceforth  neglected 
for  Brest,  the  greatness  of  wiiicli  was  beginning. 

Brest  had  been,  till  the  time  of  Riciielicu,  a  military  post  ratlier 
than  a  port.  It  was  d'Infi*eville  who  revealed  Brest  to  the  great 
Cardinal.  At  lLuL  extremity  of  tlic  continent  where  the  ancient 
Hyru  of  Gaul  thrusts  itself  into  the  ocean,  between  the  graiiittj 
masses  of  Ldonnais  and  Comouaille,  the  sea  has  opened  for  itself  a 
passage,  a  league  in  length  by  a  mile  in  width,  throng  which  it 
flows,  unobstructed,  into  an  interior  bey  where  all  tiM  fleets  of 
the  worid  migbt  mancBUTTe.  On  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay,  a 
league  fimn  the  narrows  through  which  the  sea  flows,  rose  an  old 
fortress  and  a  hamlet  on  a  little  river,  the  Penfeld,  which  emptiea 
Into  the  bay  between  the  rocks  of  schist  and  granite.  D'lnfievilley 
during  an  mspection  of  our  coasts  of  the  West,  which  he  made  in 
1629  by  order  of  Bicfaelieu,^  perceived  that  this  was  the  first  of  our 
IKidtions  on  the  ocean.  Two  yean  afterwards,  March  29, 1681, 
a  royal  ordinance,  of  high  interest  in  the  annals  of  our  navy,  took 
from  captains  of  vessels  the  charge  of  their  ships  when  they  were 
not  employed,  and  ordered  a  union  of  all  the  King's  vessels  in  the 
three  ports  of  Brouage,  Brest,  and  Havre.^  The  predilection  of 
Richeliea  Ua  Brouage  and  the  coasts  of  Aunis,  the  theatre  of  his 
glory,  gave  way  at  length  to  evidence ;  but  Richelieu  died  before 
the  works  of  Brest  were  much  advanced,  and  everything  was  sus- 
pended under  Mazarin.  The  banks  of  the  Penfeld  had  long  since 
relapsed  into  their  silence  of  ages,  wlren,  in  the  spring  of  1665, 
Duquesne  arrived  from  the  Meditcrraneau  with  a  squadron  in  the 
bay  of  Brest.  He  was  sent  by  ('olbert.  For  eight  or  nine  years, 
the  great  seaman  scarcely  quitted  these  parts.  In  concert  with 
the  intendant  de  Seuil,  he  directed  tlie  construction  of  shij)s,  niaga- 
2dnes,  docks,  everything  that  formed  this  immense  arsenal,  which 

*  Another  agent  of  the  Cardinal,  M.  de  S^^ma,  flnt  president  of  the  court  of 

exphpquer  at  Aix.  inspfctcfl,  t'lo  game  ypnr,  the  coasts  of  Provence  and  made  a 
chart  of  them.  The  aim  ot  idchelieu  was  a  general  fortification  of  th«  coaata. 
Eiigm  8u»  hM  paUbhed  Ih*  nniBtiTM  of  HU.  d'lnfrevilte  and  de  S^uina  in 
the  seqael  to  the  Corretpondann  de  Sourdis,  till. 

'  Tliip  importniit  ortliaance  is  unpublislied  ;  it  has  been  analyzed  by  M.  A.  Bil- 
lanl,  in  im  cxceikat  Notice  of  Brest ;  JJi$toire  da  vUUs  de  i-'rawx,  pubiiahed  under 
ilM  dliMtioa  Of  M.  Arittide  OuUber^  t.  L  p.  187. 
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is  a  latj  m  itie]£  The  powder,  tihat  blew  m  pieoes  t]ie  grenite 
ef  the  Penfeld,  wrested  horn  the  {tort,  while  enkigmg  it,  inde- 
etmctible  materials  fat  the  arsensl  and  the  new  ramparts.  Both 
the  shores  of  the  narrows  were  armed  with  fermidablc  batteries  to 
dose  the  roadstead  of  Brest  to  hostile  fleets.  The  iU-wili  of  the 
parliament  of  Brittany  and  of  the  forMt  proprietors  did  not  soo- 
ceed  in  arresting  this  gigantic  work. 

Another  port  has  just  been  mentioned,  the  name  of  which  figares 
for  the  first  time  in  this  history :  Rocliefort  was  in  fact  a  creation 
of  Lonis  XIV.  and  Colbprt.  The  resolution  liad  been  taken,  at 
the  i^ame  time  that  Brest  was  bein^;  founded  on  the  bases  laid  by 
Richelieu,  to  establish  another  p'eat  arsenal  in  the  latitude  of 
Aunis,  the  centre  of  all  the  maritime  movements  during  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  Brouage,  despite  the  part  which  it  had  |)layed, 
oflPered  no  suitable  conditions ;  the  mouth  of  the  Seudre,  then  the 
Chareute,  was  thought  of.  The  depth  of  this  river  allows  the 
largest  ships  to  ascend  its  course  several  leagues :  the  govern- 
ment hesitated  between  Soubise  and  Tonnay  -  Charente ;  then 
by  the  advice  of  the  intendant-general  Colbert  du  Tenon  and  the 
engineer  Clerville,  decided  in  fkfw  of  Roche&rt,  then  a  ehdteaa 
and  village  situated  between  the  two  small  cities  jnst  mentioned 
(dose  of  1665).  It  has  been  regretted  that  the  Tillage  of  Vei^ge- 
zonz,  nearer  the  month  of  tiie  river  and  atoated  in  a  pnrer  atmos^ 
phere,and  in  a  location  more  convenient  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  vessels,  had  not  been  preferred  to  Rochefort.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  less  secure  in  a  military  point  of  view.  However  this 
may  be,  the  works  of  Rochefbrt  were  pushed  with  miracnlons 
activity ;  a  new  city  seemed  to  spring  from  the  waves  in  a  few 
years.  To  judge  of  the  imposing  proportions  of  the  new  arsenal, 
it  suffices  to  remember  that  thirteen  large  vessels  were  built  there 
in  the  single  year  of  1671,  and  that  thirty-one  were  fitted  out 
there.  The  entrance  of  the  Charente,  which  the  fortresses  of  the 
Isles  of  Re,  Oleron,  and  Aiz  already  protected,  was  defended  by 
several  forts.* 

Meanwhile,  Dunkirk  and  Havre  were  fortified,  and  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  fur  the  aggrandizement  of  tlie  port  and  city  of  Toulon, 
become  wholly  insufficient  for  the  flr-^tiitios  promised  them  ;  but 
the  rrijzantic  wuiks  of  T(mlon  were  not  serii>uslv  undertaken  before 
the  completion  of  Brest  and  Rochefbrt.  Colbert  projected  u  naval 
entrepot  at  Belle-Isle,  and  the  enlargement  of  Port-Vendres,  in 
order  to  have  a  military  post  on  the  frontier  of  Spain.  Colbert 
>  See  Notice  of  Bochefort»  in  tiie  Histoire  «U»  vUicM  de  France,  t  ill.  p.  891  e(  m;* 
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also  dieriahed  anoUier  dengn  to  complete  the  naval  annameiit  of 
Fianoe :  he  felt  that  a  point  of  attack  and  xefbge  was  wanting  to 
us  at  the  tennination  of  that  peoinsnhi  of  Cotentin  which  Lower 
Normandy  pnjeetB  like  an  enormoiu  promontofy  in  the  fiuse  of 
England ;  it  was  not  hii  fiuilt  that  Fnmoe  did  not  poeaess  in  the 
roads  of  La  Hogne  a  port  that  mig^t  hare  prevented  a  &tal  catas- 
trophe I  ^ 

It  was  nnder  cover  of  Lionne,  who  occupied  himself  only  with 
his  diplomacy,  and  as  simple  intendant  of  finances,  that  Colbert 
had  conducted  all  tliese  f^at  tilings  during  the  first  six  years  of 
his  maritime  admini  •tration.  In  1G67  the  King  pavt^  him  the 
direction  in  a  more  oliiciai  form,  T.iartne,  however,  n  t  iiniiii,'  the 
signature  of  de!?patrhes.  The  same  regulation  of  tlie  King  deter- 
mined that  Colbert  sliould  remain  charcred  with  the  fortification  of 
places,  both  on  sea  and  land,  and  witli  supplies,  both  for  armies 
and  for  garrisons.  Tims  Coll>ert  even  participated  in  the  ministiy 
of  war.^  Finally,  in  1669,  Lionne  who,  since  1663,  had  had  the 
tide  of  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  wholly  ceded  the  department  of 
the  navy  to  Colbert,  who  had  been  made  secretary  of  state.  The 
flame  year,  the  superintendency  of  navigation,  which  had  been  fat 
some  time  an  emhairassment  if  not  a  hindruice,  was  suppressed  at 
the  death  of  the  Dnke  de  Beanfort,  who  was  its  titular  holder,  and 
the  admiralty,  abolished  by  Richeltenf  was  nominally  reestablished 
for  the  benefit  of  a  natural  son  of  the  King  and  Mademoiselle  de 
La  Valliere,  Coont  de  Vermandois.  Colbert  obtained  soon  afVer- 
wards  (1671)  the  survivorship  of  the  post  of  secretary  of  stnt*  for 
his  son,  ihe  young  Marquis  de  Seignelai,^  and  the  King,  in  1672, 
fiwmed  a  conndl  of  marine,  composed  of  Colbert,  Pussort,  six  other 
councillors  of  state  and  masters  of  requests,  and  Seignelai,  having 
the  department  of  the  marine.^  In  this  rnnnril  was  elaborated 
the  renowned  ordinance  of  1681,  the  crf)AMuiit^  act  of  Colljert's 
administration  and  the  object  of  tlie  admiration  of  all  Europe. 

Whatever  concerned  commerce  by  land  and  sea,  and  manufac- 
tures, the  source  of  commerce,  had  been  regulated  by  Colbert 
according  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  marine,  and  with  the  same 
intelligent  and  indefatigable  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  King. 
The  King  presided  once  a  fortnight  over  a  council  in  which  com- 

1  See  this  rettulution  io  E.  Sae,  HUtoire  de  la  marim  /ran^am^  t  L  p.  264. 
*  The  flnett  passages  that  we  have  from  the  hand  of  Colbert  we  the  instraetloas 
addressed  to  his  son,  who  knew  how  to  profit  by  them, — a  rare  thing  aniuni;  the 
heirs  of  ^eat  men.    See  Forboiuiait,  t  ]«  p.  448    ssg. ;  F.  OAaesxX,  jp.  46&-491  j 
Jonbteau,  t.  II.  pp.  875,  420. 


LakftmtfBim,  t  SIX.  p.  166. 
IS 
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mcrcc  and  manufiuteoi  were  discussed :  an  odici  of  1664  diyided 
Fmnce  into  three  great  commercial  divisioBa^  and  ordered  mei> 
chants  to  choose  two  deputies  in  each  maritime  or  commercial  dtym 
The  deputies  of  the  three  divisions  were  to  meet  annually  in  three 
ffrDups,  for  the  puiposc  of  examining  the  state  of  romnicrcc  and 
manufartnn  H,  and  of  addre'ssiii^  their  views  to  the  King  through 
the  channel  of  three  from  among  them  deaiguated  by  Colbert  to 
follow  the  court.* 

The  first  of  Colbert's  great  measures  on  tariffs  and  general  com- 
merce was  the  edict  of  September,  1GG4.  This  ordinance  began 
With  an  exposition  of  what  the  government  hud  done  lor  the  coun- 
try since  the  King  had  himself  taken  charge  of  the  finances,  and 
the  announcement  of  what  it  wuhed  to  do.'  Tiie  iiieiir  Colbert 
.  .  •  •  intendant  of  finances^  having  the  department  of  revenue 
ftrms  and  commerce^**  had  been  diarged  with  presenting  a  report 
to  the  King  on  all  the  duties  that  impeded  the  drcvdationf  and  the 
importation  and  exportatioii  of  merchandiae,  which  had  continned 
to  incieafle  since  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century.  The  King 
was  aware  of  the  enormous  abuse  of  these  duties,  so  mtdtipHed  and 
80  confused  that  they  stopped  the  merchant  at  every  step  and  sub- 
jected him  to  the  suspicious  discretion  of  clerks,  always  sure  of 
being  supported,  in  theur  exactions,  by  the  ezceptioDal  tribunals 
that  took  cognizance  of  these  matters.  There  was  a  certain  du^, 
for  example^  that  was  le\ned  not  only  between  Anjou  and  Brittany, 
but  between  the  dilferent  cantons  and  ahnost  between  the  villacjes 
of  Anjou  ;  nnd  this  deplorable  exaction  dated,  nevertheless,  from 
the  wise  ministry  of  Sulli  I  The  King  proclaimed  the  necessity 
of  reducing  most  of  these  duties  to  a  single  import  and  a  single 
export  duty,  and  of  diminishufi^  them  considerably,  in  order  to 
encourage  long  voyages,  arts,  and  manulactures,  etc,  "  and  to 
divert,"  he  adds,  "by  honest  occupations,  the  inchnation  of  our 
subjects  to  an  indolent  and  servile  life,  under  the  pretext  of  divers 
•  offices  without  duties,  and  under  the  &ke  show  of  a  feeUe  attach- 
ment to  letters  or  to  the  practice  of  law  which  degenerates  into  a 
dangerous  chicanery  that  infects  and  ruins  our  provinces.'* 

Several  internal  imposts  were  theiefoare  suppressed;  all  the 
duties  on  importation  and  exportation,  amplified  and  united,  wero 
to  be  transferred  to  the  frontier.  The  Third  Estate,  in  the 
States-General  of  1614,  had  demanded  the  commemal  unify  of 

1  Forboonais,  t.  L  p.  827. 

■  The  King  annoimoed  that  he  would  devote  a  miUioiii  gnmiaHy  to  the  eaoovt* 
■gemeiit  of  iiHuniilutnrBt  and  ufifstion. 
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Frmnce  i  hat  mort  of  ibe  ttmpt  provmoei,  w]uch»  wiliMMii  being 
completely  freed  firam  all  dotiei  in  their  commerce  wltli  foreign 
nations,  were  not  subject  to  the  general  cnstom^datioe,  bad  refused 
to  defer  to  the  patriotic  wishes  of  the  Third  Estate,  and  abowed 
tbe  same  opposition  to  the  vifws  of  Colbert.  Those  provinces, 
remote  from  the  centre,  and  obstinately  attached,  partly  through 
fear  of  taxation  and  partly  through  prejudice  and  vanity,  to  the 
remnant  of  the  privile«re^  tliat  the  King  had  sworn  to  presen'c  to 
them  at  the  time  of  their  annexation  to  France,  preferred  continu- 
ing; to  see  tli»^  line  of  custom-liouses  bi'tween  them  and  the  rest  of 
tile  king(h)m  to  seeing  them  between  themaelves  and  forei^ni  roun- 
tries.  This  was  the  greatest  obstacle  remaining  to  the  homoge- 
neousness  of  Fmnce.  It  was  apparently  veiy  strong,  since  Louis 
XIV.  and  Colbert  dared  not  overthrow  it !  Tlie  lines  of  tariff- 
bureaus,  therefore,  only  encircled  Normandy,  Picardy,  C'hampa^e, 
Burgundy,  Bresse,  Bourboniu^  Berry,  Poitou,  Aunis,  iVnjou,  and 
Mame,  witbout  speakmg  of  tbe  provmcee  encloMd  by  tboee  we 
bave  just  mentioned,  as  Se-de^SVanoe,  Oileanals,  Tonnune,  and 
KiTemaia.  Keaily  balf  tbe  kingdom,  tbat  is  to  lay,  1st,  all  ibe 
Soutb,  from  Angonmois,  lamooain,  Saintonge,  Harcbe,  Aiiveigne» 
and  Ljomuus,  to  tbe  Pyrenees  and  tbe  Meditenranean ;  2d,  Brit- 
tany; 8d,  Artois  and  tbe  portions  of  Flsnders  and  Hainaat  acquired 
by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  preserved  the  previoas  system  with 
all  its  diversities:  th>  v  were  qualiHed,  in  financial  language,  as 
fweign  prmrinees}  Finally,  Alsace,  Trds  Svdcb^  and  the  three 
free  ports,  Marseilles,  Dunkirk,  and  Bayonne,  were  treated  at  far- 
i^n  countries^  with  respect  to  custom-duties ;  that  is,  they  pre- 
served entire  freedom  of  commerce  with  foreicm  countries  without 
any  duties,  but  paid,  in  commerce  with  the  interior,  the  same  duties 
as  foreigners. 

However  inconij>iete  provincial  resistance  Imd  rendered  the  edict 
of  the  tariff,  it  was  still  an  admiraltle  result  to  have  simplified  and 
rendered  miiibrm  the  indirect  im[)osts  and  custom-house  duties  in 
half  of  France.  In  the  interior,  n  nmltitude  of  vexatious  and 
complicated  duties  had  been  consolidated  and  reduced.  "  Colbeil," 
says  a  writer  of  great  knowledge  in  financial  matters,^  founded 

'  Thf  rt'Kimti  of  Provenco  and  T^nguoJoc  was  mixed:  ns  exempt  from  aids 
(Langueduc  paid  an  equivalent),  thoae  provinces  were  reputed  foreign ;  nevertheless 
they  were  subjected  to  certain  cuctom-house  duties,  or  import  and  export  levies ; 
0fien  Provenc-e  was  endowsd  between  a  double  line  of  bureaus,  on  the  interior  bor- 
der and  tlie  fimigtt  bofdsr.  See  SioriMWiiak*  E&ekmdm  mtr  le$  fatamott,  t  X.  p.  8W 
«(  »«q. 

*  M»U  wtarqids  cPAudiJrd,  Si/steme  Juumeiir  dt  la  jFhnwe,  t  IL  p.  42ft. 
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the  syst^  of  bonded  receipts,  tihe  xngemovis  control  of  wliich  per> 
nits  the  govenuneiit  to  follow  the  movement  of  mezchandifle  from 
the  place  of  its  production  to  that  of  its  retail  sale,  never  to  require 
the  impost  in  advance  from  the  proprietor  or  merchant,  and  secure- 
ly to  await  payment  from  the  very  hand  of  the  consumer.  This 
valuable  method  was  applied  successfully  to  a  izreat  number  of 
commodities,  and  especially  to  wines,  brandies,  and  otlier  beverages, 
tlu'  ]>i  oducer  of  which  was  even  freed  fi  om  all  duties  on  his  con- 
sumption in  the  places  of  their  jiroduction.** 

Extemallv,  a  system  of  skihully  calcuhited  prodiK  ti'>n  replaced 
the  fiscal  chaos  :  the  exorbitant  import-tax  on  raw  uuiterials  and 
tropical  products  was  reduced  ;  by  way  of  compensation,  the  ini])ort- 
dutics  were  moderately  increased  on  most  articles  of  foreign  maii- 
u&cture,  and  those  that  were  exempt  were  subjected  to  them ;  all 
export-duties  on  manufactured  arfcicleB  were  diminished,  as  well  aa 
the  exporlHiuties  on  wines  and  brandiest  the  exportation  of  which 
Colbert  encouraged,  like  intenul  dbrcnlatioii,  by  wholly  peculiar 
&yor :  here  he  found  himself  again  on  the  ground  of  agriculture.^ 

The  tariff  edict  tenninated  wiUi  a  happy  and  wise  innoTation, 
which  in  part  ^boed  the  defects  of  that  custom-house  s^^m  whidi 
divided  France  into  two  halves  foreign  to  each  other.  Eleven  free 
entrepdts  were  established  in  the  cities  of  La  Rochellc,  Ingrande, 
Rouen,  Havre,  Dieppe,  Calais,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Ghuse,  Troyes, 
and  Saint-Jean-de-Losne,  all  situated  in  the  y)rf>vinces  subjected  to 
the  r<5gime  of  the  edict,  and  not  fiir  firom  the  line  of  custom-houses. 
Merchants  from  the  so-called  foreign  provinces  were  authorized 
to  send  to  these  entrepots  their  merchandise  destined  to  foreign 
countries,  without  paying  duties  for  traversing  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  tlie  edict  (or  provinces  of  the.  five  great  revenue  farms)',  the 
interior  barriers  were  thus  removed  for  reexportation,  and  only 
subsisted  for  commerce  between  the  two  halves  of  France.* 

>  As  to  iron,  Colbert,  who  feared  that  it  might  become  dear  and  scarce,  main- 
tained  an  equilibrium  between  import  and  export  duties.  See  Forbonnais,  liecher' 
citf  mtr  tm  JlttmeeB,  t  I.  p.  607.  Ibiboonait  reproadiM  Colbert  with  not  having 
made  the  duty  proportional  to  the  respectire  ralue  of  wines :  there  has  been  no 
advancement  in  this  respect  in  two  tx*nturies,  and  this  equitable  proportion  does 
not  ^et  exist.  The  practical  difficulties  of  verifying  the  vintages  have  always  been 
•hiuiMd.  Tbe  radoetiaa  of  dntfee  wm  not  eflbcted  in  tiio  ratio  of  the  intrinsic  velno 
of  merchandise,  but  in  that  of  anterior  taxes,  which  rcHevt  f  n  ry  one,  hut  by 
leaving  the  proportional  ioequalitj  of  chargea.  This  was  a  concession  to  fiscal 
tontine,  which  tnooeeded  in  reMaUithlttg  Mwae  of  An  mppreeicd  tuee  end  enm. 
ing  export-duties  to  be  maintained  higher  than  they  oa|^  to  hc?e  iieen  ftr  tbs 
interest  of  exportation.    Sec  Forbonnais,  t.  I.  p.  850,  et  terj. 

*  See  the  edict  in  Forbonnais,  1. 1,  pp.  826-830 ;  and  Butoire  du  tan/  de  1664,  hj 
Daflreino  de  XVinebeviUe,  S  vois.  qontn. 
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A  few  yew  aftemwrds  (Feljraaiy,  1670),  Colbeii  todc  a  new 
step :  he  extended  the  priTilege  of  entrepots  to  all  maritime  citie8| 
and  allowed  fi>reigii  merchants  to  profit  bgr  them ;  lie  ofifered  to  them, 

according  to  his  own  expresMons,  the  ports  of  France  as  a  general 
stopping-place  for  storing  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  whether  to  aeli  in 
France,  ^with  duties,)  or  to  transport  bejond  the  kingdom,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  restitution  of  import-duties  whicli  they  had  paid." 

Colbert  hoped  thua  to  make  Fiance  the  entrepot  of  £nropeaa 
commerce. 

An  excellent  institution,  created  to  obviate  the  abuses  of  tiix- 
giitliering,  completed  the  edict  of  :  ^'  In  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  frequent  colli.^i»>ns  that  arose  Ix  tween  the  clerks  and  the  tax- 
payers, Colbert  established  a  committee  of  three  merchants  and 
three  faruu  is-general,  charged  with  reconciling  the  difhculties  or 
resolving  the  doubts  arising  from  the  apphcation  of  tariffs."  * 

It  was  in  this  same  year,  1664,  that  an  impulse  began  to  be  given 
to  mannfiictnres.  In  August,  1664,  the  King,  judging  it  '^naefol  to 
veestaUiah  the  manniactoie  of  Flanden  tapestries,  introdooed  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere  by  Henri  the  Great,**  and  n^ected  undor  the 
regency  of  Maria  d'  Medici,  ceded  the  privilege  to  a  Parisian  np< 
hobterer,  by  the  recommendation  of  Colbert,  to  found  a  tapestry 
manu&ctofy  at  Beauvais.  The  manufecture  of  the  (JobelinB  was 
reestablished  three  years  afterwards  (November,  1M7),  and  speedily 
acquired  a  European  renown  by  its  magiiifioent  reprodnctiona  of 
the  p*eat  works  of  painting. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  privilege  granted  to  the  manu&ctory  at 
Beauvais,  the  King  announced  the  intention  of  putting  his  kin^ 
dom  "  in  a  state  to  dispense  with  having  recourse  to  foreign  nations 
for  thinp:s  necessary  fbr  the  use  and  convenience  of  his  subjects."  * 
Colbert  has  been  severely  reproachfd  for  this  doctrine  by  econo- 
mists, as  conducing  to  the  annihilation  of  all  exchange  between 
peoples  :  carried  to  the  extreme  l)y  the  spirit  of  system  or  by  exclu- 
sive interests,  it  leads  in  fact  to  a  violation  of  the  providential  laws 
that  have  not  made  all  climates  and  all  nations  fit  for  all  kinds  of 
production;  nevertheless,  in  die  state  of  aiit-ngonism  in  which  nations 
lived,  —  an  antagonism  that  has  only  diminished  by  the  influence 
of  the  q>irit  of  the  ^htecmdi  centnr}%  — it  was  mAoral  that  each 
people  should  abstain  from  seeking  abroad  what  It  could  produce 
on  reasonable  conditions  at  home,  and  should  eqpedallj  secure  the 
freedom  of  its  movements  by  avoiding  dependence  on  a  rival  fbr 

^  IKAlldiffret,  Sjftteme  Jinander  <k  la  Frtma,  t  IL  p. 
•  Jncmhm  £0tf>»ifot«i,  t  XTm.  ^  89. 
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commercial  arddet  of  prime  necessity.^  France,  moreover,  ao  well 
adapted  to  create  almost  every  kind  of  production,  bnt  so  conyeo- 
iently  situated  to  receive  on  all  sides  the  productions  of  other  peo- 
ples, would  have  allowed  her  most  precious  faculties  to  lie  donnant, 
and  would  have  continued  to  fall  short  of  her  industrial  destinios, 
had  there  not  been  manifested  in  her  a  certain  reaction  against  this 
facility  of  opening  herself  passively  to  all  external  things,  and  a 
salutary  incitement  to  produce,  wisely  sustained  by  her  chiefs.  We 
are  constrained  to  say,  that,  if  the  princi{)les  of  Sulli  and  the  indus- 
trial economists  had  ]>revailLd  over  the  principles  of  Henri  IV.  and 
Colbert,'^  France  ^vould  have  manufactured  neither  silks,  nor  cot- 
tons, nor  fine  cloths,  nor  stuffs  of  fine  wool,  to  say  notliing  of  so 
many  oilier  manu&ctures,  which  liave  sacoesnvely  come  from 
thttmd  to  mcieaae  tiie  national  wealtii.  Free  trade  is,  like  uni- 
Teraal  peace,  an  ideal  end  towards  which  we  must  tend,  bat  it  is  not 
tiie  starting-point  of  industrial  progress* 

Among  the  fiJlen  staples  vBTiTed  by  the  cares  <^  Colbrart,  figores 
that  of  madder,  one  of  the  dye  plants  now  moat  important  (about 
1671).  This  profitable  bnnch  of  industrial  caltiTBtion,  of  Eastern 
ongm,  which  dates  among  us  from  the  Romans,  which  had  remuned 
quite  floorislung  under  the  Franldsh  kings,  and  the  full  valne  of 
which  was  recognized  by  Olivier  de  Senes,  was  revived  nnder 
Colbert  and  developed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  thanks  to  an 
intelligent  adventurer  who  bad  lived  in  the  East,  Jean  Althen ; 
it  now  covers  the  whole  plain  of  Comtat,  and  yields  more  than 
twenty-five  millions  to  those  regions.' 

In  V)65,  manufactures  spnmg  up  on  everj'  hand:  fnrtnnes  for 
linen  tabrics  were  establislied  at  Quesnoy,  Arras,  Rheims,  Sedan, 
Ch&teau-Thierrs'',  Londun,  Alen^on,  Aurillac,  etc.  The  Van  Ro- 
baises,  skilful  Dutch  manufacturers,  attracted  by  Colbert,  intro- 
duced at  Abbeville  the  manufacture  of  fine  Holland  clotlis.*  Cloth 
and  serjxe  factories,  tanneries,  leather-drcssiiifr  factories,  were  mul- 
tiplied  and  perfected.  The  point-laces  of  Genua,  Venice,  and 
Spain  were  introduced  into  France ;  a  manufiwitory  of  mirrors 
was  estahluhed  in  the  fimbomg  Saint  Antcnne,  m  imitation  of 

1  The  dependence  iiiMipml,  it  will  be  Mtd;  lUt  It  not  ilw^  tew ;  itiroidd 

beeMy  to  cite  cotitntry  examples. 
'  See  Vol.  XIL,  IIi$toire  de  la  France,  by  Henri  Martia. 

*  W«  were  led  into  error  in  oar  iireoedlng  edition  la  regnd  to  madder  end  J. 

Althen.  Sec  X(>i*s  sur  Jean  Althfn,  la  culture  <l  Is  MMMMMI  Al  jIDVttllMf  AvigniNa» 
Bonnet,  son,  1849,  octavo,  (by  M.  AchaitL) 

*  The  fkctory  of  Sedan  wm  anterior  to  Colbert ;  it  dates  from  1646.  That  of 
LouTienwai  not  oisaniied  till  1681.  Thai  of  Elbenris  of  the  time  of  Colbert 
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Venice ;  those  who  maintained  these  two  kinds  of  manufactures  at 
Venice  were  mostlj  Frenchmen.  Colbert  recalled  hj  every  means 
to  France  the  numu&ctnren,  ardats,  and  aailcra  who  lent  to  fcreigu 
nations  the  intelligence  and  skill  demanded  by  their  nadve  coontr}' ; 
at  the  same  time  he  attracted  from  abroad,  by  all  kinds  of  ad- 
Tances  and  liberali^s,  the  most  skflfiil  foreign  artisans.  Stocking- 
looms,  formerly  invented  in  France,  then  forgotten  among  na 
whilst  they  came  into  nse  in  England,  had  been  brooght  back  by 
two  dtixens  of  Ntmes,  in  1656 ;  this  branch  of  mann&ctures  grew 
largely.  There  were  established  glass  and  ciystal  factories,  foon- 
dries  and  forges  of  copper  and  brass,  tin  factories,  factories  for 
cordage  and  sail-cloth,  then,  in  1668,  iron  and  steel  mills,  and  steel 
manufactories. 

In  1666  and  1667,  thread -points,  gold  and  silver  stuffs  and 
fringes,  and  lac^  coming  from  abroad,  were  prohibited.  Absolute 
prohibition,  as  we  see,  was  imposed  only  on  certain  articles  of  lux- 
ury ;  for  everv'thing  else  there  was  protection,  not  prohibition.^ 

Protection  was,  in  truth,  powerfully  strengthened  in  1667.  Col- 
bert aspired  to  dispense  witli  products  manufactured  in  England 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  with  their  maritime  brokerage.  The  indus- 
trial advance  of  the  last  tlii-ee  years  made  him  believe  that  he  conld 
act  without  circumspection.  A  nrw  tariff  increased  the  export- 
duties  on  several  prime  articles  (leather,  raw  hides,  and  goats' 
hair)  which  Colbert  wished  to  reserve  for  the  national  manufac- 
tures, and  doubled,  or  nearly  doubled,  the  import-duties  on  cloth, 
hosier}^,  carpets,  manufactured  leather,  linens,  sugars,  fish-oils, 
laces,  plate-glass,  and  tin.' 

Were  the  proper  limits  exceeded  or  not?  Were  the  general 
interests  of  Fnuice  served  or  injured  by  this  mdnstrial  €<n^  ttitat  f 
This  is  a  deficate  and  diflBctdt  qnestion,  which,  even  at  the  present 
time,  remains  undecided  m  many  enlightened  mmds.  As  to 
colonial  commodities,  and  the  prodnct  of  fisheries  imported  in 
foreign  ships,  it  is  clear  that  Colbert  shonld  be  approved  without 
reservation.  Was  not  the  rest  temporarily  necessary  for  the  estab- 
fishment  of  mannfoctnres? 

1  See  in  the  M^mmret  et  Itulruclion*  de  Louis  XIV.  {(Eavres  de  Louis  XIV.  t,  XI.  p. 
M6)  R  curious  paH<(ape  on  the  oppn«?tinn  to  proliihitions  mafle  by  Parisian  com- 
merce. "  The  merchant,  long  accustomed  to  commerce  in  these  fabrics,  believed 
"Oiat  they  praAtcd  more  by  meichatidiie  coming  ftom  sbrood,  the  exact  value  of 
wlilch  waa  miknown,  than  lij  mercfaaikliae  maniiActared  here  in  eight  of  tiio  whole 
public." 

*  S«e  P.  Client,  BMre  de  Ceihert,  pp.  231,  816.  Thia  same  tariff  freed  from 
all  duties  the  trade  in  cattle  between  Beny  and  Bovrbonnaie»  on  one  aide,  and  the 
finign  proTinoea  on  the  oUior. 
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England  and  HoUuid  showed  themselves  eqnaUy  irritated  at  tlie 
blow  which  fell  upon  them.  England,  with  her  usual  violence,  did 
not  content  henelf  with  reprisals  by  increaaiiig  the  duties  on  oar 
wines  and  brandies  ;  she  made  these  duties  retroactive  for  several 
years  I  Colbert  had  thought  that  the  English,  whatever  we  might 
dO|  could  not  dispense  with  our  wines.  The  event  did  not  prove 
him  wrong  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  English,  despite  the  increase 
of  duties,  continued,  for  a  considerable  time  longer,  to  procure  our 
wines  and  brandies  from  Gironde  and  Charente;^  finally,  liowever, 
they  substituted  for  tliem  tlie  wines  of  Portugal  and  the  Canaries. 
This  was  a  great  loss  to  Guienne  ;  but  the  tariff  of  1667  was  not 
the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  it.  After  England 
had  completely  subjugated  Portugal,  commereially,  by  the  treaty 
of  Methuen,  she  liad  an  evident  interest  in  preferring  Portuguese 
to  French  wines,  which,  inoreo\'er,  became  in  great  part  English 
property.  This  change  might  therefore  have  been  effected  ia  any 
case.  It  must  also  be  said  that  the  exchange  of  French  wines  for 
English  cloths,  whidh  coostitated  Ihe  liads  of  the  commerce  be* 
tween  the  two  conntries,  was  effected  in  a  manner  most  disadvan* 
tageous  to  France :  even  before  the  Navigation  Act,  English  re|^ 
nlations,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  treaties,  ezdnsively  reserved  the 
importation  of  wines  for  English  ships,  and  the  systematic  vex- 
ations to  which  foreigners  were  subjected  in  English  ports  pro- 
duced nearly  the  same  xesnlt  as  to  the  exportatmn  of  doths.' 
In  the  sequel  of  the  tariff  of  1667  and  the  English  reprisals,  nego- 
tiations were  carried  on  for  several  years  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing differences  and  arriving  at  a  treaty  of  commerce.  Colbert 
would  have  consented  to  take  as  a  basis  the  complete  equality  of 
treatment  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  nations.  The  refusal 
came  from  England.^  This  is  quite  decisive,  and  radically  justifies 
the  tariff  of  1667. 

The  Dutch,  still  more  seriously  affected  than  the  English,  since 

1  There  was  even  a  considerable  iucreaw)  of  exportaUon  from  1667  to  1674.  See 
Jonhlcriu,  t.  I.  p.  In  1G88,  England  alone  still  obtained  fift<'*>n  thousand  tons 
ot  wine  annually  from  France;  ia  1828,  Englaiul,  Scotland,  and  Ireiand  united,  did 
not  procure  mora  tbui  lix  or  mtco  thoMaiid.  See  Jmtnuit  dm  Jtemomittet,  %.  IV.  p. 
890  ;  Qitation  vinicole,  bj  H.  Titiflfff 

2  Tins  inequality  in  commercial  relations  was  found  eyerywhere.  Thus,  after 
the  treaty  of  ltK)6,  EogUsb  clotba,  recognized  as  of  bad  quality  on  entering  France, 
were  to  be  lent  back  to  Englsnd ;  in  •Imilar  eaees,  French  cloths  presented  in  En^. 
land  were  confiscated.  See  RecueU  de»  ttoHA  A  ODNUMTM  d«fa  mnigatian,  MIC 
d'Uauterive  and  de  Cussi  t  TI.  p.  9. 

*  P.  Client,  LLimirc  de  CoHfert,  pp.  819,  820. 
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their  domararoe  wis  mjusk  man  ttctandTe,^  eomiilaiiied  ivitb  no  lew 
irannth,  and  tbe  ahaijuietB  of  their  ambaMador  Yaii  Beimingen'a 
reraonatnmces  oontnbated  not  a  litlile  to  increaie  the  nnfinendly 
feelingB  of  Loois  XIV.  towards  their  repnblie.  NererihelesB  they 
hesitated  three  whole  yean  before  using  reprisals,  fearing  to  iiynre 
ihemselTes  as  mnch  as  France  by  burdening  with  heavy  duties 
French  wines  and  brandies.  I^rom  three  to  four  hondred  Dutch 
yessels,  acoozding  to  the  testuneiiy  of  Colbert,  canied  away  every 
year  a  quantity  of  our  liquids,  one  third  of  which  Holland  con- 
samed,  and  two  thirds  of  which  she  reexported  to  the  North.  Hol- 
land threatened  to  supply  the  place  of  French  wines  with  the  wines 
of  the  Rhine  ;  Colbert  was  but  little  disturbed  by  this,  persuaded 
that  the  North  would  not  change  its  habits  to  please  the  Dutch,  and 
would  receive  the  products  of  France  directly  from  Frcncli  ships, 
instead  of  receiving  them  from  an  intennedium,  which  was  precise- 
ly his  aim  ;  he  did  not  even  beHevc  that  Holland  could  reduce 
her  internal  consumj)tion  without  damage  to  her  si  lipping.^  He 
attacked  without  hesitation  the  Dutch  commerce  in  the  West 
Lidies,  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  north  of  Europe.  After  having 
establislied  the  freedom  of  commerce  between  the  colonies  and 
France,  he  forbade  foreign  sliips  to  land  in  the  colonies  and  the 
inhabitants  to  receive  them,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  (June 
1671)  }  Dcxt,  he  prohihlted  the  owners  of  ships,  built  in  the  Islands 
and  hi  New  France^  firom  trading  with  foreign  nattons;  exempted 
firom  all  duties  French  merchandise  destined  for  the  colonies  (June, 
1€71),  and  ev^n  gave  premiums  for  the  transportation  of  the  bee^ 
bacon,  and  linen  of  France,  etc.,  to  the  Islands,  forbidding  the  intro- 
duction of  similar  foreign  products.  The  plan  of  Colbert  succeeded 
as  to  America,  and  the  commerce  of  the  French  West  Indies  henc^ 
forth  profited  only  France.*  Colbert  had  also  many  chances  of 
success  in  the  North. 

The  internal  regulation  of  labor  had  closely  followed  the  promul- 
gation of  the  first  tariff  that  protected  labor  from  without.  The 
first  regulation  of  Colbert  concerning  manufiurtures  and  fiictories, 

*  Their  manufactnrpi  had  token  an  extnordinaiy  start.  See  the  Mfimires  de  J. 
IM  Witt,  who  affirms  that  the/  were  the  source  of  subsistence  to  seven  hundred 
tiMMiMiid  penon*.  m  ooeui  fiihcfj  mw  toflv«  handred  tiKniMuid. 

'  Decipatches  of  Colbert  in  Forbonnais,  t.  I.  p.  418.  Colbert,  seeing  that  tho 
French  ship-owners  were  not  in  a  state  completely  and  immediately  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Dutch,  after  the  United  FroTinces  had  prohibited  the  wiues,  brandies, 
■ad  manufactum  o^  Franet,  took  aaeumrM  with  the  merchants  of  Hemlmrg,  Den> 
mark,  and  Swe>1t-n  for  the  exportation  nf  our  products  to  tbeBorth. 

*  See  .^ndeanes  Lais/ran^Ueif  X.  XYUi.  pp.  871, 
VM.  L  17 
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liean  date  April  8, 1666 :  the  statutes  and  xegdatioiis  of  the  di^ 
ferent  bfanches  of  mamiftetaieo  socoeeded  each  other  vapidly ; 
statutes  of  the  old  corporations  were  reyised ;  new  ones  were  ere-' 
ated,  and  tade  corporations  were  established  in  many  cities  where 
the  edicts  of  1581  and  1597  had  ftUen  into  disuse,  and  where  labor 
had  been  left  to  itself.  The  edicts  that  ofj^niaed  these  new  corpo- 
rations alleged  as  a  motire  that,  wherem  there  was  no  constituted 
mastership  (by  wardenship),  confiision  and  disorder  reigned,  and 
that  the  workmen  having  had  entire  liberty  to  make  t]ieir  stuflfs  of 
Tarions  widths  and  lengths,  according  to  their  cnpricef  their  sale  had 
considerably  diminished,  on  account  of  their  defects.*  An  ordi- 
nance of  1669  regulated  the  length,  width,  and  quality  of  cloths, 
serges,  and  all  stnfts  of  wool  and  thread.  Silk  stufJs,  tapestries,  etc, 
were  regulated  in  their  turn.  Dyers  were  subdivided  into  two  state 
organizations,  for  fast  colors  and  fitf/ifivc  colors.  Finally,  in  March, 
1673,  an  edict,  rendered  on  account  of  the  community  of  barbers, 
bath-kcepci-s,  and  peruke-makers,  expressly  prescribed  the  execution 
of  the  edicts  of  1581  and  1597  tliroughout  the  kingdom,  and  thus 
generalized  the  system  of  communities  and  wardenships  for  all 
•*  those  who  follow  the  occupation  of  commerce,  commodities,  or 
arts.*'  Mai?teri»hip  without  wardenship  was  little  else  than  a  fiscal 
formality  ;  the  wardenship  alone  constituted  the  corporation,  by  the 
election  of  guardians  and  trade  wardens  charged  with  watching  over 
the  statutes,  examining  the  masterpieces  of  a-spirants  to  mastership, 
and  deciding  on  receptions.  Community  boards  were  instituted  in 
all  the  Town  Halls,  for  the  purpose  of  summaril^Kregulating  the 
drfeets  of  manufactures  and  holding  wardens  and  workmen  to  their 
duty. 

The  adversaries  of  Colbert  have  waged  a  rude  war  on  the  oi^gan- 
uation  of  labor  conceiyed  and  realized  by  him,  which,  according 
to  them,  made  the  condition  of  the  workmen  worse*  The  masters, 
they  say,  were  oppressed  by  manu&ctnring  rf^tions  so  rigorous 
that  the  least  infraction  exposed  them  to  fine,  conSscalaon  of  goods, 
and  even  corporal  punishment*  The  workmen  were  oppressed  in 

1  Edict  of  Augntt  88*  1666,  eonoetning  the  nmnftctiiie  of  Amnsle  sergw,  apw 

E>r,i.ii  ,f,'s  rr ,Hfu(.<  rrmrtrmML  k»  mmufiKium  «iJUbnqat§  ditngaium,  4Tob. 
1730-1749,  t.  II.  p.  40S. 

'  A  decrte  of  tiie  King  in  his  royal  council  of  oommeroe,  De(iember  24, 1670,  or>> 
dered  the  defective  stuffs  to  bo  exposed  on  the  pUhny,  with  tiie  name  of  the  merebnt 
or  wnrkmnn  fminJ  in  fault  In  case  of  scconfl  nfTonrp,  the  mercliant  or  workman, 
besides  fhe  exposure  and  destruction  of  his  merchandise,  was  to  be  reprimanded  bj 
the  BUMters,  guardians,  or  weidena  of  tiie  trade,  hi  Aill  eneinUy  of  the  bod^.  "Fm 
the  third  oflfence,  he  vw  himaelf  to  be  boand  to  the  pillory  dwing  two  houii* 
MeeneU  de$  r^kuMiu  oMeenwirt  to  «wi»i^w«ii,  t  L  p.  6i2i*  TUe  exortiltMiit  peop 
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their  turn  by  the  hard  conditions  of  the  industrial  apprenticeship,  and 
hy  the  maintenance  of  the  custom  that  gaye  to  aspirants  for  master^ 
ship  tfaenr  rlvib  for  judges.  The  edict  of  1581  peimitted  masten 
to  favre  an  onliiiiited  number  of  apprentioes;  the  new  edicts  gfonted 
bat  a  angle  apprentice  to  eadimaater^  which  mora  and  more  le- 
atnxned  the  right  of  labor,  erected  into  a  privily.  The  dnratioa 
of  apprenttoeahip  was  extended  in  many  of  the  states  to  five  jean ; 
j(ninieymanship--^an  intermediarf  condition  between  apprentice- 
ship and  mastership — lasted  no  less  time.  After  this  long  novi- 
tiate, the  aspirant  was  required  to  present  a  mafierpiece  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  capacity,  and  the  guaiditins  and  wardens  of  his  craft,  who 
judged  him,  were  his  fiitore  competitars;  he  was  often  obliged  to 
conciliate  them  by  presents  and  eipmisive  banquets,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  initiation  fees  that  he  was  to  pay  to  the  King  and  the  corpo- 
ration. Tlie  sons  and  sons-in-law  of  masters,  by  the  old  privileges 
that  Colbert  found  and  It  ft  standing,^  wore  exempt  from  a  giXMt 
part  of  these  charj^es  and  condition*,  from  all  even,  in  certain 
tnides ;  feudal  heirship,  the  principle  of  caste,  was  thus  establi;shed 
even  amoni;  artisans. 

A  part  of  these  rej)roachcs  arc  just ;  others  refer  to  usages  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  old  trades-companies,  that  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  stat«  of  society  would  have  permitted  Coll)ert 
to  destroy  them.  On  certain  points,  the  solicitude  and  largesses 
of  the  nunister  provided  for  the  defects  of  the  established  system. 
It  was  interdicted  to  seise  the  fomitore  and  tools  of  artisans, — a 
measore  analogous  to  the  prQh3>ition,  so  often  repeated,  to  seize 
beasts  of  labor.  Nnmerons  pecnniaiy  fitvors  were  granted  to  arti- 
sans, at  the  same  time  as  to  contractors  for  mann&ctozes.  The 
workmen  in  the  royal  mann&ctories  were  exempt  from  taxes  as 
a  whole  or  in  part:  they  escaped,  moreover,  a  great  part  of  the 
oneroDS  conditi<ni8  of  corpontionB.  The  lioense  of  thir^  liyres 
(sixty  francs)  paid  by  jonmeymen  (joomfogn/mMy  was  reimbursed 
to  them,  and  tools  were  even  given  them  gratuitously ;  every 
workman  who  eqMmsed  a  woman  of  the  district  where  he  worked 
received  a  gratuity  of  six  pistoles  (132  franes  of  our  money),  and 
two  pistoles  at  the  birth  of  the  first  child.  The  state  thus  con- 
tributed laigely  to  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  of  artiaans.^ 

alty  seems  to  hare  boon  only  a  threat ;  Colbert  probably  felt  its  cxnpprertition  and 
odiousness,  —  it  was  nut  executed.  The  tines  were  applied,  one  half  to  the  King* 
one  fourth  to  the  wardens,  one  fourth  to  the  poor. 

*  He  notably  diniiiiisheil  thc'tn. 

>  P.  Ci6nent»  ifiKotre  dt  CotUrt,  p.  m 
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It  may  ako  Be  affiimed  Hmt  ihe  watclifiilneat  of  Co]bert  snd  laaa 
agmtB  made  tihe  guardiaiu  and  trades-wardens  cireaiiupect  in  the 
exercise  of  their  power ;  the  proriaons  of  the  old  ovdmances  that 
interdicted  exactiolu  from  aspIrantSy  and  banquets  at  theur  mitiip 
tion,  had  been  renewed,  and  observed  with  severity. 

Unfortunately,  the  remedies  were  of  a  less  enduring  character 
than  the  abuses.  The  remedies  were  destined  to  disappear,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  man  who  applied  them ;  the  abuses  subsisted 
in  the  vcr%-  fmnulation  of  the  institution.  We  may  be  pcnnitted 
to  rcf^ret  tliat  Coll  i  rt,  cnrnVd  nway  bv  the  desire  of  s\il)jecting  all 
manufactures  to  a  princij)le  ot  ynity,  had  not  followed  the  wish  of 
tlie  States  in  1G14,  wliicli  was  to  leave  labor  free  ever^'^where  ex- 
cept in  the  old  trades-companies,  under  condition  of  tlie  inspection 
and  stamping  of  products  by  experts  and  jurymen  ;  but  Colbert 
doubtless  did  not  believe  himself  able  to  organize  an  efficient  sui^ 
veillance  without  wardenships. 

The  statutes  and  regulations  of  manofiurtores  have  not  heen  less 
attadiced  from  the  point  of  ▼lew  of  the  genend  mterests  of  cobdh 
meroe.  The  extreme  division  of  Uhor,  Uie  subdivision  of  manu- 
&ctnres  into  numerous  bodies  which  were  ^bidden  to  encroadi 
upon  each  other,  must,  it  is  said,  have  multiplied  legsl  contentions 
between  these  corporations,  and  hindered  the  industrial  combina- 
tions  whence  the  greatest  progress  may  spring.  The  deamess  of 
products — the  necessary  result  of  a  monopoly-  of  close  coiporatians 
that  make  the  law  for  consumers,  and  have  to  support  e^»enses 
which  they  throw  back  on  the  public^ — must  have  made  most 
of  those  products  inaccessible  to  the  peasants,  to  the  mass  of  Ae 
people.  The  ligor  of  the  regulations  against  all  alteiatioQ  of  pie* 
scribed  processes  —  consequently  against  all  innovation  —  must 
necessarily  have  rendered  manufactures  stationary'. 

These  imputations  were  not  without  foundation.  The  manufac- 
turing system  contained  in  the  germ  many  embarrassments,  suifer- 
ing?'.  and  perils  for  the  fiiture.  —  Yes;  but,  in  the  present,  it 
brought  wealth  and  prosperity.  Those  regulations,  those  statutes, 
which,  through  the  progress  of  natural  sciences  and  mechanical  arts, 
were  one  day  to  become  an  obstacle,  and,  as  it  were,  a  chain  on  the 
feet  of  French  manuiacturo,  at  first  gave  it  "v\nngs.  ISIasterpieces 

^  For  example,  the  coits  of  suits  against  riral  corporatioDs,  or  the  oosta  ton 
pmrehMingr  letten  of  maitenhip  created  by  bursal  ediota.  When  the  JOng  made 
these  cnntionB,  no  one  could  be  received  as  master  in  th«  trade  in  question  till 

the  letters  of  mastership  had  fonnd  purcljasers.  The  wnn^en?  pnn'liny.vl  ttvm  anil 
amortised  them  in  the  interest  of  the  sons  of  masters,  whose  estahiishintiiit  wouiU 
lisvs  Iwcn  gytfilefl. 
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of  the  industrial  science  of  the  centnrv,  thev  erected  into  rrrneral 
la-vs  the  most  improved  processes  that  the  first  manufacturers  of 
Eur  ope  had  been  able  to  discover,  —  processes  which  routine,  still 
all-powerful,  would  perhaps  have  rejected  for  whole  gienerations ; 
they  offered,  at  the  same  time,  to  Uie  purcliaser  the  most  powerftil 
gnaranties  of  the  integrity  of  commerce  and  the  quality  of  the 
product.  They  imj^elled  France  fifty  years  forward !  It  was  for 
the  successors  of  Colbert  to  follow  the  spirit,  and  not  tlie  letter  of 
his  laws,  and  to  modify  them  according  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Ab  to  the  suits  of  trades-oompaxues  among  themselTes,  and  of 
mamiftelaien  against  mercbantB,  Colbert  had  striven  to  protect 
the  klxffer  agauist  diicanery  by  the  moltiplication  of  consular  tri- 
bnnalSi  and  by  extending  to  mnnkipal  magistrates  joriadictioii  in 
the  first  instance  over  difforenoes  between  the  workmen  of  manii- 
fiietories  and  between  the  workmen  (manu&ctorers)  and  the  mer^ 
chants  (Paris  and  Lyons  preserved  their  pecnliar  nsages).' 

Neither  did  the  vigilance  of  government,  and  the  necesnty^of 
competing  with  foreigners  in  the  markets  abroad,  permit  an  unlim- 
ited increase  of  price,  and  France  recovered  the  commerce  of  the 
Levant,  thanks  especially  to  the  trade-marks,  which  inspired  in  the 
Orientals  a  merited  confidence.  Whatever  certain  contemporaries, 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  system  finds  too  easy  an  echo,  may  have  been 
able  to  say  tbrough  envy  or  lenity,  the  success  of  Colbert  was 
brilliant :  ^  from  more  than  forty-four  thousand  looms  were 

employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens ;  the  commerce  of  Lyons, 
the  object  of  Colbert's  incessant  cares,  revived,  never  more  to  de- 
cline ;  silJis  soon  produced  a  movement  of  fifty  millions  per  annum 
(one  hundred  millions  of  the  present  time,  •which  would  perhaps 
represent  two  hundred  and  iifly  millions).  The  greatest  industrial 
future  was  open  to  France  in  1672,  the  culminating  epoch  of  Col- 
bert's ministry.  If,  later,  the  progress  abated,  if  the  great  minister 
saw,  before  dying,  less  prosperous  years,  the  cause  was  in  poUtics 
and  war,  and  not  in  eoonottuc  laws. 

1  Andennea  loi$ fnm^im,  t  XVIU.  p.  868. 

*  We  we  Mtooithed  that  a  writer  as  grave,  as  enlightened  as  M.  P.  Cl^nent  can 
have  ctt«d  as  an  authoritx  against  Colbert  tfw  fthnoloas  Ahh6  de  Choisi,  who  was 
much  better  acquaintefl  with  boudoirs  aik!  frn-en-rooms  tlian'with  mnmifRctnres,  and 
did  nothing  but  rerire  in  academic  style  a  saying  of  Sulli,  accompanied  hy  trc'iichanl 
sawrtiooa  and  malignant  reflections  of  hii  own.  IKAgocMeoQ,  Forbonnaia,  and  the 
Mtirifi^  Soint'Simon  himMll^  ilmilili  taatimony  somewhat  more  serious.  We  will 
cite,  among  modern  economists  who  have  equitably  eetimatpfl  the  immediafr  results 
of  Colbert's  establishmeats,  two  eminent  men  who  carry  as  tar  as  possible  opinions 
IkvwaUo  to  llio  libera  of  oomnene,  MIL  inno6iM  Mid  Bemnnid.  BooJiwiiddb 
^DBMMMta^  t  IL  p.  %  and  t  TL  pp.  39, 40. 
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An  imposing  legislative  monument,  the  ordinance  on  commerce, 
crowned  this  hinlliant  period.  This  ordinance  was  to  eomnierce 
what  the  statutes  were  to  mantifactnres,  except  that  public  opinion 
has  always  been  unanimous  in  its  favor.  Several  partial  edicts  liad 
preceded  it.  A  declaration  of  January  9,  1G04,  on  the  making 
and  negotiating  of  letters  of  exchange  uiiJ  notes  to  order  und  to  the 
bearer,  fixed  the  delays  and  formalities  of  protests,  recourses,  etc. 
Two  ordinances  especially  concerned  the  commerce  of  Lyons :  the 
one  (April,  1664}  aathoriaed  in  that  city  and  tlie  territories  of 
Lyonnau,  Fores,  and  Beanjoilais,  womm  to  obligate  tliemselTes  ^ 
conjointlj  with  their  hnsbands,  without  reservation  of  dotal  prop- 
erty or  paniphenuJia,  contrary  to  the  Roman  kw ;  the  other  con- 
cerned the  jurisdiction  of  the  prSvMtn'  wtarcAands  and  ii^tmiM  tsS 
Lyons,  gnardian^jndges,  and  conservaton  of  the  privileges  of  fiura 
in  the  said  dty.  The  oognianoe  of  all  etuts  relating  to  trade  in 
GiTil  and  criminal  matters,  ficandnlent  hankmptcy  included,  waa 
attribnted  to  them :  they  judged  in  last  resort  commercial  snits  to 
the  amoont  of  five  hondred  livrea  (Joly,  1669).^ 

The  ordmanoe  oonceming  commerce  did  not  appear  till  March, 
1678.  This  was  a  veritable  code  in  twelve  titles,  worthy  in  almost 
every  point  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  minister  and  of  the  special 
man  whom  he  called  to  aid  him  in  the  work.'^ —  Title  I.  On  ap- 
prentices of  tradesmen  and  merchants,  both  wliok^sale  and  retail. — 
The  sojourn  in  the  ]iatornal  house  is  reckont  rl  ns  ajipreiitiresliip  to 
the  sons  of  merciiants  ;  but,  after  apprenticeship,  they  must,  like 
Other  aspirants,  still  serve  during  an  equal  period  (corresponding 

>  On  these  edicts,  see  Andamet  Lois  Jran^ue$,  t  XVIII.  pp.  28,  .S3,  211.  Tlw 
edict  of  April,  1664,  ia  interesting  for  the  history  of  k-gislatiou ;  "  Certain  prov- 
inces/' it  is  sMd  therein,  "  presonre  the  privilege  of  deciding  According  to  tiie  Ho- 
man  law  aflUn  eonoening  whidi  tli«re  hai  Imm  no  oidiMiice  made  bj  the  Idngn : 
others  are  ruled  by  coatoms ;  otiicrs,  although  gneraHy  rakd  bgr  the  Roman  law, 
have  received,  in  certain  cases,  iliffcn-nt  usages.  Lyons,  Lyonnais,  Forez,  and 
Beatgolais,  are  among  the  latter,  which  have  established,  by  a  long  series  of  years, 
a  VMige  diflereot  ftoai  die  JUSnt  law  of  dotal  properly,  and  have  regarded  ae  'valid 
the  obliKations  made  by  wives,  conjointly  with  their  husbands,  witliout  distinction 
of  property,  etc.  .  .  .  because  tliey  here  found  the  said  usage  more  favorable  to  the 
afiflirs  of  fiimilies,  which,  in  times  when  they  have  need  of  money  (as  often  happens 
among  the  noblliiy,  whoae  property  ordinarily  condala  of  flinda  whloli  they  oaa 
niely  pledpo  nn  ncmun't  of  entails),  would  find  no  aid  on  the  most  presstnjj  occa- 
liMii,  if  the  wives  oould  not  give  security  on  their  part ;  this  usage  is  not  less  neces- 
•ary  fbr  the  great  comineroe  that  flouri^iea  In  our  city  of  Lyons  and  the  iiirretind* 
tng  n  giuns.  For  these  considerations,  on  the  remonstrances  of  our  dear  and  well- 
beloved  yr^rSt-dm-marchands  and  ^hevins  of  Lyons,  against  certain  decrees  that  for 
aome  time  have  destroyed,  according  to  the  J*Um  law,  the  obligations  (tf  women, 
eoBtniy  to  Ihii  eitalilUbed  wage,  we  dedan^  eto*" 

>  Savari,  author  of  the  i>kir/hjti«$acM 
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to  the  journey manship  [^campa^jioTuiage^  of  artisans),  before  being 
received  as  masters.  No  one  can  be  received  as  master  till  he  Im 
completed  his  twentieth  year.  Individuals  and  associntions  are  for- 
bidden to  take  from  aspirants  any  present  for  their  recepiioii  under 
penalty  of  fine ;  the  aspirant  is  forbidden  to  make  any  entertain- 
ment, under  penalty  of  the  annihilation  of  his  reception.  Mer- 
chants and  workmen  on  buildings  must  JciuuaJ  ]>ayment  within  a 
year:  provision  dealers  and  some  other  retailers  must  demand  it 
within  six  luoutiis.  Beyond  tins  delay,  they  can,  liowever,  still  re- 
qoire  aii  oath  from  debtors.  —  Title  11.  On  bank  agents  and  bro- 
kers. —  Title  m.  On  the  hooks  and  registen  of  tradesmen,  mer- 
dttiits,  and  banken.  To  the  measarea  dedgned  to  g^oamitee  the 
andienticily  of  booka  are  joined  proviaiona  conoenung  corre8p<»ideiice 
and  iinrentoriea. — ^Title  IV.  On  aaaodatioma.  In  every  aBflodatioin« 
cofUtefltB  between  the  partiea  thereto  ahaQ  be  decided  hy  arbitratora. 
— Title  V.  On  lettera  and  biUa  of  exchange^  and  promiaea  toibmish 
them.  Lettera  of  exehange  mnat  be  paid  or  proteated  within  ten 
days  after  fidling  doe.— Title  YL  On  interest  on  exchange  and 
leezchanga.  It  is  forbidden  to  take  interest  on  interest. — Title 
VII.  On  arrest  for  debt  —  Title  VIII.  On  separation  of  goods.— 
Title  IX.  On  defences  and  letters  of  respite.  This  title  relates  to 
deposit  of  }>aknce-sheet.  —  Title  X.  On  cessions  of  property.  — 
Title  XI.  On  failures  and  bankruptcies.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy 
is  ponbhed  with  death.^ — Title  XII.  On  the  jurisdiction  of  consols 
(tribunals  of  commerce).  This  is  the  development  and  extension 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  edict  of  1563,  which  had  created 
the  first  tribunals  of  commerce.  "  Under  the  empire  of  the  edict 
of  15G5,  the  consular  competency  was  limited  to  the  disputes  of 
merchants  among  tliemselves  concerning  mercliandise :  it  was  at 
once  personal  and  real.  The  ordinance  of  1G73  imprinted  a  char- 
acter of  legality  on  an  essentially  commercial  contract,  wliicli  had 
its  origin  in  the  strife  and  persecutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  the 
letter  of  exchange.  A  rapid  vehicle  of  commercial  value,  a  bond 
of  distant  relations,  an  effective  transportation  of  sums  due  to  for- 
eign places,  the  letter  of  exehangiL,'  wiis  considered  as  an  act  apart, 
an  act  commercial  in  its  nature,  and  attributive  to  consular  juris- 
diction ;  it  determined  a  purely  real  competence ;  hetwem  aUper' 
sons,  it  was  sabmitted  to  ihe  jnrisdicisiHi  of  eonsul-judges."  * 

^  This  Gxtrems  rigorwu  only  the  consequenet  qf  tholinlltetloii  OQ tlitft  lVind> 
lllent  bankruptcy  was  assimilated  to  theft  of  the  worst  kind. 

'  Laferribv,  ffittoire  du  droit  jmn^aii,  1. 1,  p.  4dd,  1st  edition.  Bills  of  exchange, 
iw  letlen  of  cxcbufe  ItanililMd  or  to  be  Ibraldi^ 
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Colbert  thereby  attained  the  double  aim  of  the  ordinance :  to 
protect  the  honest  merchant  against  fraud,  and  commerce  in  gen- 
eral against  chicanery. 

We  have  completed  the  consideration  under  its  various  economic 
phases  of  that  coLoBsal  admmistration  whidi  eeemi  to  have  united  in 
a  few  yean  the  labofs  of  manj  centuries.  Kever  liad  France  been 
seen  in  a  ntoatum  similar  to  that  which  she  oocnped  in  1672 ; 
never  had  she  readied  such  a  height  of  power  and  majesty.  Not 
only  the  admirers  and  panegyrists  of  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIV.,  hat 
its  most  Bjrstematic  detFBctors,  Saint-Simon  himself  have  howed 
before  the  recoUection  of  this  immortal  epodi.  Everything  was 
flourishing  in  the  state/*  exclaims  Saint-Simon ;  eToytiiing  was 
rich  therein:  Colbert  had  carried  the  finances,  the  marine,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  even  letters,  to  the  highest  point!  .  .  .  /'^ 
France  grew  by  peace,  as  she  had  grown  by  war.  As  to  affiurs 
abroad,  since  the  treaty  of  the  Pjrrenees,  events  had  supervened 
that  had  rendered  the  superiority  of  France  over  Spain  much  more 
striking ;  the  warfare  of  tariffs  and  premiums,  skilfully  conducted  by 
Colbert,  tended  to  reduce  within  just  limits  the  exorbitant  growth 
of  conimerciai  and  maiitime  power  which  Holland  had  aiTogated 
at  the  expense  of  other  nations,  and  to  restrain  England,  wliich 
was  burning  to  wrest  this  supremacy  from  Holland  in  order  to  use 
it  in  a  manner  much  more  dangerous  to  Eurojx?.  The  interest  of 
France,  which  had  just  been  easily  victorious  in  a  brilliant  and 
fruitful  niilitaiy  promenade,*  seemed  to  be  peace  in  Eurojie  and 
America  j  a  mysterious  voice,  at,  once  the  voice  of  the  past  and 
the  ftiture,  called  for  her  warlike  activity  on  other  shores. 

We  shall  see  later  why  this  call  was  not  heeded,  and  how  oar 
conntry  was  drawn  aside  ftom  the  path  of  wisdom  and  prosperity 
in  which  Colbert  had  led  her;  bnt,  before  entering  upon  this  other 
epoch  in  which  ^lotj  will  no  longer  be  the  ristw  of  jnstioe,  m  which  . 
France  will  sometimes  combat  for  interests  that  are  no  long^  those 
of  progress  and  hnmanily,  it  remains  to  contemplate,  nnder  new 
aspects,  the  happy  period  dniing  whidi  so  many  marveUoos  geniuses 
enlightened  and  embellished  that  France  which  Colbert  enriched 

the  Mine  character :  in  order  that  the/  might  be  attributed  to  consular  juri»dictioD» 
it  wwneoewvyliiitoDeof  thetwocoDtndingpaitiwitoiild  be  Bj 
the  code  of  eziattns  commerce,  the  bill  of  exchange  has  becunic  an  act  of  com- 
merce  in  all  cases,  and  tlic  bill  to  order  has  Ixxjn  placed  in  the  mixed  condition  in 
which  the  bill  of  exchange  was  undt>r  Colbert.  Under  the  edict  of  167d,  the  bill  to 
Older  WM  ao  cot  of  oommeroe  mAj  betwoen  two  taamtSmatt, 

i  Saint^imon,  t.  XXIV.  pp.  66, 121,  edition  in  12mo. 

'  The  war  of  1667 ;  wo  ihiUl  give  on  accoont  of  it  beraoftor* 
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and  strengthened.  ^MMe  ten  or  tirahra  jean  aze  the  most  glorious 
that  our  conntiy  bas  ever  enjoyed ;  kt  ns  not  hasten  to  qoit  them. 
Temples  and  palaces,  theatres  and  academies,  summon  as  from 
Irareans,  work-shops,  and  poirts.  EToiywhere  radiates  the  froitfiil 
acttvity  of  a  great  people ;  everywhere  overflow  torrents  of  life  and 
li^t.  Here,  again,  we  shall  find  the  great  minister  by  the  side  of 
the  great  King,  no  longer  creatovs,  but  inspiren  and  protecton, — 
the  centre,  one  and  the  other  and  the  one  by  the  other,  of  that 
msgnifioent  drde  fermed  by  the  onion  of  all  ^ories.^ 

^  We  miut  not  terminute  lias  $tudy  oa  the  principal  period  of  Colbert's  admini** 
tntidm  without  pnying  homngo  to  Hie  Ttft  pubUcAtloa  of  M.  Depping :  Comtpoih 
dunce  administrative  sous  U  rigne  de  Louis  XI F".  ,•  Ap,  B/KSml  des  Documents  intOU, 
The  introducUonH  xhnt  precede  thoso  fntjr  vohimcs  are  documents  of  great  impor- 
tiince.  T.  L  Provmual  Estates ;  muou:i|jai  aud  communal  afiaira.  T.  II.  Adminia- 
tnition  oTJnatioo;  aflUnofparUamento  and  other  Jitdidal  bodiea;  pnbUo  and  leeret 
police;  galleys.  T.  III.  Finances,  commerce  and  manufactures.  T.  IV.  Public 
works;  reUi^ona and efdwiartiffal  affliiie;  P>otettant» ;  liteiatiige» wekam and arta. 

VOL.  u  18 
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LOUIS  XIV.  AND  COLBERT.  (CosxiNtrKD.) 

bnuBOTVAit  An»  Moral  Motemext.    Skctioh  L  —  Thb  Gbbat  Kim  aid 

THE  CoTiBT.  Tho  Great  Lonls.  Litcmry  men.  The  Academiet.  Tlie  Clergy. 
£tiquctt«.  Women.  FestivaU  of  the  Court.  Ssction  II.  —  Sciemcss  and 
Lbttbb*.  Aaidemj  of  Scioiow.  Hvjgbeiis.  The  Obwrrrtoiy.  Ficaid. 
Cassini.  Rcemer.  Erudition.  Baluze.  Mabillon.  Duouige.  D'Herbelot. 
Travellers.  Civil  Law  at  Paris.  tiEcriON  III.  —  Poktrt.  The  Dkama. 
LiTKSATL&G  ANi>  SociETT.  MoLiKRB.  BoUeao.  Racink.  LuUi  aod  Qui- 
Bftiilt  Owftwi  9f  A$  gfty.  I<A  FosTTAiHB.  lliidaiiie  d«  LftX^yette.  Ha^ 

DAMB  DB  SiVIGXi.     SbCTIOH  IV.  —  MORALISTS.     SaCREI)  ElOqi  rxcK  L« 

EoobefottOMild.  Hioole.  Bomcst.  Bourdaloiie.  Sbctxox  y.—¥i»u  Aurn. 
TsuAiUiCi.  Conwrt  Snperi ntendent  of  OonttnicllMn.  Lebnnt  Director  of 
tiw  AOBcUnny  of  Pniti  Lr  m  l  Sculpture  and  of  the  Gobdint.   Perrault;  th« 

l/ourro.  Louis  XIV.  abandons  the  Louvre  for  Veii9ati.i.ks.  Hardoiiin  >!nn- 
aart.  Le  Noatre.  The  Invididea.  Sectioh  VI.  —  Tub  Education  of  xua 
"DAwmnt.   ToaosiBS  o»  Loma  XI7.  avd  Bomi»t.   Thk  8rrAtB  or  thi 

CuuRCH.  The  Politics  of  the  Boh/  ScrijAures  and  tlie  Memoirs  and  Iitslnwtione 
of  tho  King  to  his  Fon.  AfTjum  of  the  Janaenists  and  Protojitarito  ("ontro- 
Tersiea  between  BoMuet  aad  the  Miimters.  Coaversioiu.  bpicadur  aad 
Ferila. 

1661>1672. 


SECTION  L— LOUIS  ZIT.  AND  BIS  COURT. 

We  have  just  attempted  to  show  Louis  XIV.  in  his  council, 
directiiigf  under  the  inspiration  and  by  the  hand  of  Colberti  that 
great  administradve  afid  legblative  laboratoiy  whence  emanated  so 
many  useful  reforms  and  glorious  creations.  It  is  time  to  behold 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  court,  to  study  his  thought  in  what  may  be 
called  the  government  of  manners  and  ideas,  as  wc  liare  studied  it 
in  the  goverament  of  material  interests,  in  economical  institutions. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  tlie  French 
society  of  this  time.  Our  historians  of  the  old  r<^gime  have  (jften 
deserved  the  reproach  of  having  written  the  history  of  courts  instead 
of  the  hijstuiy  of  nations.  It  wa.s  {'v><u\  Lonis  XIV.  that  they  took 
this  habit ;  their  point  of  view,  so  false  when  ajtjilied  by  them  to  a 
distant  past,  was  almost  true  relative  to  the  best  years  of  the  great 
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King.  Daring  the  period  which  this  histoiy  has  reached,  Fkanoe 
appeiured  abaorhed  in  the  court,  the  court  in  the  King ;  it  is  impos> 
dUe  to  stand  elsewhere  than  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  if  we  would 
comprehend  and  judge  the  national  advance  of  this  eentoiy. 

The  court,  in  onr  anna]s,Uke  the  Testnre  of  royaltjTfhas  changed 
fiom  age  to  ago  in  proportion  as  royal^  has  been  tnnsftnned ; 
each  of  the  phases  of  court-life  correBpotids  to  a  social  or  pdittcal 
revolntion.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  great  fiefi,  and  the  great  fiefii  into  small  seigniories,  isolatioa 
was  at  first  the  rale,  life  in  common  the  exception.  It  was  only  at 
certain  epochs  and  for  certain  solemnities  that  the  petty  nobles 
gathered  about  the  great  lordi,  or  the  great  lords  about  the  King 
holding  his  full  court.  The  progress  of  sociability  coinciding  by 
degrees  with  tliat  of  the  royal  wealth  and  power,  the  first  Valois 
surrounded  themselves  with  the  lii»i;her  nobility  during  entire  sea- 
sons, and  realized  the  ideal  of  court-life  according  to  chivalric  man- 
ners.^ All  tlus  was  swallowed  up  in  the  English  wars.  When  the 
monarchy  was  reconstructed,  Louis  XL,  the  antiptMlos  of  cliivalry, 
had  no  court.  The  court  was  re-niade  by  degrees  umlcr  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  and  slione  with  unknown  lustre  under  Francois  I., 
in  whom  the  modem  luaiincrs  of  the  Renaissance  were  united  to 
the  reHcs  of  cliiv^alric  tradition.  The  royalty  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy  appeared  suiTouuded  with  poweii'ul  individualities,  prmces, 
and  governors,  that,  while  proceeding  from  it,  had  also  consider- 
able personal  importinoe, — an  impwtance  which  was  so  ftr  exiig- 
gerated  under  the  feeUe  successors  of  F^^^oia  I*  as  to  give  Urth 
to  great  fiuTtions.  This  monarcbico-aristocnitic  court  disappeared 
in  its  turn  in  the  Religious  Wars.  Iliere  was  little  or  no  court 
under  Louis  XTTT.  Like  Louis  XL  after  the  English  Wars, 
Richelbu,  after  the  Beligions  Wars,  was  continually  occupied  in 
chastismg  and  terxiQing  the  higher  nobiU^,  that  is,  the  essential 
element  of  the  court  Biohdieu  descended  to  tiie  toonb,  the  abor- 
tive reaction  of  the  Fronde  demonstrated  to  all  the  powerlessness 
of  the  party  of  the  nobility.  Royalty  could  thenceforth  summon 
the  higher  nobility  about  it;— it  had  the  power  to  mould  it  to  its 

will. 

Louis  XIV.  comprehended  this,  and,  with  tiie  surety  of  percep- 
tion and  the  perseveianoe  which  distinguished  him,  resolved  to 

^  The  name  and  thing  belong  to  chivalrooa  society.  The  most  characteristic 
deriratiTe  of  the  word  court  u  ctmrutji,  which  ia,  relative  to  castle-life,  to  chiTalrous 
and  feudal  society,  what  the  words  fottlMMW,  loioMil^,  dn%,  ii»  to  dlgr^Jife,  to  chr* 
llisation  of  Qreek  or  Latin  oiigia. 
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IniDg  the  bi^er  iioliilHy  wliony  wHIdii  Bis  grasp  by  constraining 
it,  on  die  one  hand,  to  eatablbh  itself  at  court  and  sorroimd  the 
King  with  a  permanent  retinue,  and,  on  the  other,  to  serve  regn* 
larly  in  the  army,  under  conditioas  qnite  contrary  to  its  hahits^ 
prejndices,  and  pretensions.^ 

The  consequences  of  these  innoratioiis  could  not  bat  be  ex- 
tremely important  No  more  aeignioiial  cabals  in  the  provinces, 
no  more  traditional  damination  or  inflnenoe  in  the  localities  where 
the  great  lords  ceased  to  reside;  no  more  castle-life  or  noble  domet^ 
tic  service;  the  great  lords,  devoured  by  tlie  constantly  increas- 
ing luxury  of  the  conrt,  a  luxury  which  rendered  them  more  and 
more  dependent  on  royal  fiivor,  had  no  longer  either  the  means  or 
the  need  of  maintaining  the  petty  nobility  in  their  pay.  It  was 
the  end,  this  time  most  real,  of  feudal  life ;  all  the  households  of 
the  great  lords  were  absorbed  in  the  household  of  the  King^  which 
had  all  the  higher  nobility  for  domesticit,  in  the  ancient  acccpta- 
tiou  of  the  word.  The  petty  nobility,  already  embarrassed  by  the 
progressive  rise  in  price  of  everything  and  the  increase  of  artificial 
wants,  saw  all  its  yon ncrer  branches  fall  back  upon  it  for  support. 
The  King  and  Colbert  above  all  wiiihed  to  open  to  it  the  resource 
of  commerce,  but  it  refused  to  countenance  it,  and  would  accept  no 
other  hoi  I  ura ble  resource  than  positions  in  the  army,  which  it  filled 
to  overflowing.  The  great  lords  in  their  turn,  once  fully  encum- 
bered, fell  back  upon  tlie  King  for  support.  There  was  in  this, 
in  compensation  for  immense  political  advantages,  grave  financial 
embarrassments  for  the  fatxae :  royalty  would  be  obliged  in  con- 
sequence to  support  all  this  sodelj  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
Let  a  weak  and  disorderly  reign  ensue,  and  the  translbnnatioii  of 
the  monarchy  into  a  general  eiqploitation  of  France  by  the  allied 
courtierB  might  be  predicted. 

But  who,  about  ^  yonng  and  triumphant  monarch,  thought  of 
these  &r<off  contingencies?  In  the  present,  Louis  fully  attained  his 
end  and  completed  the  general  results  of  his  internal  policy  by 
some  special  measures,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  three 
years*  duration  of  govemmmts,  which  had  been  demanded  by  the 
States  of  1614.  The  governments  of  cities  and  provinces,  for  life 
by  law,  heredit<arv  in  fact  though  the  system  of  reversion  passed 
into  use,  had  wellnigh  renewed  feudalism.  Louis  XIV.  granted 
them  no  longer  but  for  three  yean,  with  the  reservation  of  pro- 

^  We  •hill  anter  Imo  a  Ibw  d«tafli  en  fhii  tnl^jsek  IndeMiibiiig  the  ovganiMtfoa 
of  tfaswrnqr. 
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sogBtioii  hy  new  proruioiUt  «ad  thm  crowned  the  worie  Kicbe- 
lien  bj  depriving  these  mifitaiy  offioea  of  all  chanicter  of  direct  or 
indirect  proper^  hr  the  puipoee  of  ledndng  them  again  to  mere 
temporary  ftmctions.^ 

Louis  had  no  occasion  to  use  compulsion  to  succeed.  It  sufficed 
for  him  to  make  it  dearly  understood  that  aU  fivrors,  whether  use- 
ful or  honorary,  were  for  those  who  lived  at  court  and  served  the 
King;  but  this  was  not  the  only  motive  at  his  disposal;  the  inex- 
pressible attraction  exercised  by  bis  court  was  more  powerful  than 
interest  itself.  When  one  had  once  tasted  this  life  so  brilliant, 
so  animated,  so  varied,  he  could  no  longer  quit  it  to  retuni  to  his 
native  manor  witliont  dying  of"  languor  and  cnmii ;  everything 
seemed  cold  and  <1<  ad  away  from  tliis  place  of  cncliantnient,  which 
appeared  to  town  and  province  as  the  very  Ideal  of  human  life. 
It  was  a  terrestrial  empyrean  for  the  exile  from  which  uuue  could 
be  consoled.  There  were  united  all  the  pleiisurcs  of  the  body  and 
the  mind,  all  the  excitements  of  the  imagination  and  the  intellect. 
Louib  lint  uLily  summoned  about  him  the  privileged  by  birth,  but 
all  that  were  distinguished  by  any  claim  whatsoever,  wit,  talent, 
knowledge,  even  the  brilliant  vices  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
xidies.'  To  unite  in  order  to  reign  is  the  maxim  of  great  govern- 
ments.* To  waatB  evecTtUng  in  order  to  grasp  everything,  in 
order  to  snm  up  everything  in  himself:  this  was  what  Loois  XIY. 
daimed  to  do  and  did.  Every  species  of  gloiy  became  a  ray  of 
the  royal  sun,  which  borrowed  ih>m  all,  hut  also  reflected  light 
on  all  by  the  madiation  which  it  communicated  to  all  that  sur* 
xonnded  it 

The  conduct  of  Louis  XIV .  was  not  less  adroitly  studied  towards 
men  of  letters  than  towards  men  of  quality.  He  lecogniaedt  ac* 
cepted,  and  turned  to  the  service  of  his  greatness,  the  constantly 
increasing  importance  which  intellectual  tilings  were  acquiring  in 
the  nation.  Ills  personal  inclinations  led  him  to  this  not  less  than 
bis  pohcy.  He  had  this  in  common  with  his  great  minister,  that 
both  made  up  for  a  deficient  education  by  rectitude  of  judgment 
and  natural  taste ;  Louis  being  of  the  two,  as  it  seems,  ^e  better 

1  Tie  had  already  deprived  the  goremors  of  tho  hnndling  of  tho  funds  which 
Mazarin  bad  suffered  tbem  to  resume.  The  garrisons,  renewed  hy  degrees  with- 
oat  the  partidpation  of  the  governors,  became,  in  reality,  no  longer  troops  of  the 
gwrenion,  but  troops  of  the  Bbg.  Bee  ^Emm  dt  Lem$  XIV* ;  iMwwTM  «t  Hirinie- 
UoitM,  etc  t  I.  p.  197  ;  1662. 

^  Good  playen,  parvaau,  men  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  easily  found  their  way  into 
flMooort  a^heirlibenlilyttood  them  in  Uea  of  their  Urtli. 

*  Seeths  tdbcdontaf  LankXIY.itt  thbtolgecl;  (Eimti  d§Xma$3^V,tJL 
p.  189. 
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judge  in  litcratnie,  and  Colbert  in  the  iine  arts.  Here  again  is  the 
trace  of  Richelieu  which  Lonis  and  Colbert  lesnmed  m  laboring  to 
develop  the  destinies  of  which  the  Cardinal-King  dreamed  for  the 
language  and  literature  of  France.  Louis  aspired  to  and  won  the 
honor  of  exhibiting  to  literary  Europe  another  AngoBtaii  age ;  he 
knew  that  letters  are  not  ungratefiil,  and  that  they  give  the  prince 
who  protects  them  popularity  at  home,  and  a  less  direct  but  more 
extended  and  more  profound  intiuence  abroad  than  that  of  diplo- 
macy. The  progress  <>f  letters  was  destined  to  have  still  other 
results,  less  a] -parent  V)ut  not  less  certain.  Eveiything  is  linked 
together  in  the  manifestations  of  the  intellect  and  activity  of  a 
people ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  the 
noble,  and  the  ele<:^nt  to  reign  in  literature,  without  being  re- 
flected, not  oiil>  in  the  line  arts,  but  the  industrial  arts,  the  inven- 
tions and  manufactures  relating  to  the  necessities  of  life.  Colbert, 
according  to  the  observation  of  an  author-statesman,^  certainly 
c(mnect^  in  his  miiid  the  asOBtmce  given  to  letters  witJi  the  tii* 
nmphant  eflforts  made  by  him  to  aecnve  to  French  arts  and  Bianii* 
ftctoxes  that  superiority  of  taste  and  elegance  which  they  were 
destined  never  to  lose. 

Literary  men  were,  iherdbre,  attracted  to  the  oonrt  like  the 
great  lords,  iriiStk  the  difference  that  what  in  reality  debased  the 
latter  eialted  the  ftrmer.  Men  of  letters  were  definitively  re- 
moved firam  the  domestic  service  of  the  nobility  to  become  the 
pensioners  of  the  King;  no  longer  hy  ecclesiastical  benefices,  flung 
anzreptitioasly  tn  «fmimendam  to  a  few  wits,  bat  by  pensions  made 
directly  payable  on  the  treasoiy  to  whomsoever  was  reputed  worthy 
of  encouragement.  This  was  not  independence,  doubtless,  but  it 
was  to  depend  no  longer,  bat  on  the  one  apon  whom  all  depended. 
Thus  was  regulated  upon  a  grander  scale  what  Richeliea  and 
Mazaiin^  had  begun. 

1  M.  Necker. 

*  The  first  list  of  Htenuy  pensions,  decreed  in  1GG3,  comprises  thirty-four  French 
writera.  It  was  drawn  up  hy  ChapeUin  and  Costar,  hy  order  oi  Colbert.  Chape- 
laln  doca  not  nultrMt  Mnwlf  therein,  but  a^lvds^  Minaelf  a  penakm  of  three 

thou.innd  francs,  as  "  the  prentest  French  poet  that  has  ever  been  and  of  the  most 
solid  judpmont."  With  this  exception,  the  list  is  what  might  be  expected,  a  jum- 
bling of  illustrious  names,  esteemed  names,  and  names  decried  or  forgotten.  Pos- 
ter!^ alee*  to  oompetcfot,  in  aneb  »  cut,  to  make  flie  Mlaetlon ;  and  Chapelafai, 
after  all,  was  a  tolerably  good  jTi'lfo,  if  he  was  not  tlip  jr,-, Frn<rf:  po.--t,  etc.  Cor- 
neiUe  is  designated  as  the  "  first  dramatic  poet  in  the  wurld^"  and  Moli^re,  who  was 
not  yet  the  enthor  of  "Itntofc"  and  the  "  Misanthrope,**  aa  aa  *'ezoel]ent  comie 
poet" 

The  Ust  of  1603  is  inserted  in  the  fEnvnt  de  Louia  XIV.  1 1,  p.  223,  from  the 
manuscript  of  Colbert.   The  society  of  French  bibUopbiles  published,  in  1826,  the 
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The  patronage  ofiered  to  letters  was  not  limited  to  peeumixy 
assistance.  The  hoc^  which  offidaUj  represented  literatmre,  tbe 
Frmeh  Academy,  reoeived  firom  Colbert,  who  sat  upon  its 
benches,^  every  species  of  encouragement  and  favor*  The  King 
declared  himself  ui  person  protector  of  the  Academy,  which,  at 
first,  had  Chancellor  Siguier  for  its  official  protector,  and  admitted 
it  to  the  rank  of  the  great  bodies  oF  the  State,  hf  anthonsuig  it  to 
come  and  harangue  hun  on  solemn  occasions,  **the  same  as  the 
parliament  and  other  snperior  companies."  In  the  society  of  iha 
seventeenth  centmry,  in  which  ceremony  plays  so  important  a  part, 
ihis  was  a  moat  important  innovation  in  behalf  of  the  digpity  of 
letters. 

By  the  side  of  the  French  Academy  arose,  in  the  interval,  an- 
other academy,  at  first  of  modest  proportions.  This  was  a  littU 
council  formed  by  Colbert,  "for  all  matters  dependent  on  belles 
lettres."  In  the  concert  of  nmirnificence  which  was  to  surround  the 
King,  the  Jiftle  academy  was  to  furnish  inscriptions  for  monuments, 
designs  and  legends  for  medals,  snhjects  for  the  inspiration  of 
artists,  devices  for  festivals  and  tournaments,  and  descriptions  of 
them  designed  to  dazzle  foreign  countries  with  the  royal  splendors. 
Lastly,  it  was  to  prepare  and  write  out  the  history  of  the  King  in 
proportion  as  he  should  realijre  the  great  deeds  which  he  had  pro- 
jected. The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  the 
work  of  a  wholly  individual  and  political  thought,  was  destined  one 
day  to  break  the  bonds  of  its  birth  and  to  become  the  centre  of 
historical,  philological,  and  arcbaeologii^al  science  as  tibe  Ftench 
Academy  is  the  centre  of  national  literatnre. 

The  ^fim  of  Rkhelien  was  enlarged  and  generalized.  The  dn^ 
dpline  imposed  by  him  on  letters  in  the  interest  of  the  French  Ian* 
guage  was  extended  to  the  arts  and  sdenoes.   England  had  just  set 

lists  of  tbe  subsequent  yeun  to  167d.  The  total,  in  1668,  scarcely  exceeded  sixtj 
tboosand  livm  to  French  writers ;  it  never  went  much  beyond  eighty  thousand. 
See  Dulaure,  Hktrin  A  iM,  t.  V.  p.  202,  «th.  ed. 

^  Colbert  by  no  ineiin«  pmrim  rl  hi"  erpmption  from  the  obligatory  TPCPptton 
speech,  as  the  Abbe  d'OUvet  pretends  in  hie  Histoire  de  I'Aoad^mie.  He  harangued 
fbe  beamed  tutadatim,  on  ooiitnV7,  ^^th  great  ffraet  md  muem,  according  to  <lM 
Gazette  de  France,  April  80^  1M7.  "Bb  estabUlhed  thej^mtM  de  presence  to  stimulatS 
the  completion  of  the  famous  dictionary.  Tlip  ymhlicity  of  tho  reception  sessions, 
which  greatly  increased  tbe  influmice  and  popularity  of  the  Academy,  belongs  to 
Hm  sane  epodi.  See  the  JMmw«s  of  Charlea  Ftemnili;  Uv.  I.  aiid  IIL,  upon  ell 
that  concerns  the  academies.  Colbert  maintained,  in  a  characteristic  circumstance, 
that  equality  among  the  academicians,  which  was  the  'nlva  of  the  founder.  A 
great  lord,  one  of  tbe  members  of  tbe  Academy,  having  caoaed  an  easy-chair  to 
be  iKongbt  bim,  Ooibert  sent  Ibr  tfair^-otiie  mora.  This  wee  tiie  orfBfai  of  flw 
>^  eeqi'eAavt. 
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the  sample,  as  regards  the  sciences^  by  founding  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety of  London  (1662).  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert  responded  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Ac<ademy  of  Sciences  (1666).  These 

two  societies,  which  so  many  trroat  discoveries  were  to  render  illus- 
trious, were  destined  to  a  nvairy  eminently  fruitfol  to  European 
civilization.^ 

The  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  had  been  instituted  in 
1648,  under  Mazarin  ;  it  received  new  reflations  from  Colbert, 
and  the  Academy  of  Architecture  was  founded  in  1671.  The 
methodical  and  systematizing  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century 
deluded  itself  concerning  the  results  that  academic  discipline  could 
produce  in  the  fine  arts,  that  inalienable  domain  of  free  inspira- 
tion,^ but  Colbert  none  the  less  rendered  French  art  a  great  service 
hj  creating  at  Borne  a  Inaach  ti  the  PaimBn  Academy,  an  estab- 
Ijafameiit  which  aeemed  inspized  by  the  spirit  of  Ponann  himself^ 
and  to  which  the  yoimg  French  artists  repaired  to  matore  thehr 
talent  amidst  ihe  ancient  and  modem  masterpieces  ihat  people 
Italy  (1667). 

The  benefiustions  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert  to  Ixterary  men, 
achcflars,  and  artists  did  not  stop  at  the  frontiers  of  the  Idi^om ; 
ihe  King  oommisdoned  his  ambassadors  to  seek  oat  the  men  in  all 

countries,  whose  labors  merited  public  esteem ;  some  were  attracted 
to  France  by  the  offer  of  honoiable  and  adrantageous  positions ; 
others  received  gratuities  and  pensionSi  accompanied  with  the  most 
flattering  letters  from  the  hand  of  Colbert,  without  otiier  condition 
than  the  tacit  obligation  of  loudly  expressing  their  gratitude.^ 
The  effect  of  this  liberali^  which  sought  out  merit  throughout 
Europe,  without  distinction  of  nationality,  and  which  made  the 

1  The  two  French  and  English  acadcraies  existed,  in  point  of  fnct,  as  free 
aocietics,  long  before  receiring  the  official  sanction.  The  French  scholar*  met  at 
the  house  of  M.  de  Montmor,  Councillor  of  State,  as  tiie  Uteraij  men  had  formerly 
aaiemUed  at  the  hoiue  of  Conmrt»  belbra  the  letton-palent  of  Richelien.  It  was 
from  Chapelain  that  Colbert  demanded  the  plan  of  orgnnization  for  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  the  Acadengr  of  Sciences.  Chapelain 's  reports  have  been  pre- 
ferred. He  appewn  in  them  m  a  man  of  good  eenee  and  good  oonnMl,  snd  worthj 
of  the  conltdenoe  whidi  CMbert  repOMd  on  him.  Bee  Asmm  jBAraqMctuM,  S*  aArlep  t 

L  p.  84,  ef  seg. 

'  It  was  fancied  that  the  Academy  of  Rome,  known  as  St  Luke,  had  produced 
**all  the  gratt  tulg'eeti  which  h^l  appeax«d  for  two  cratoriM  in  the  arte/'— Ordi- 
nance of  November,  1676;  Ibom  the  BKmi  dm  amkmim  bit  Jkmfomt,  t  ZDL 
p.  169. 

'  See  Colbert's  letters  to  Vossius,  iieineccius,  Gratiani,  Allatius,  Beklerus, 
Serraliiie,  Hereiiiu;  acooidfaig  to  the  Bam  BdrmpeeUm,  2*  a^  t.  I.  pi*.  78-88. 

A  few  foreign  scholars,  nevertheless,  accepted  con  Htii  ns  of  .another  nature  and 
became  secret  agents  of  French  diploouwgr ;  M  Hermann  Conring.  See  P.  CI6aaMil» 
Histoirt  de  ColUrt,  p.  190. 
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Kmg  of  FFBncd  tlis  protector  of  tiie  v^Uic  of  letCen,  was  hup 
meaae  and  out  of  all  proportkm  to  the  material  ezpenae.^  From 
Borne  and  Florence  to  Stockholm,  eyerything  roaoonded  with  the 
praiaea  of  Loiua  the  QreaL 

The  material  henefiictknu  and  social  advantagea  acooided  to  the 
UtmOi  and  aitistB,  ace  yerj  fitf  from  fiaSfy  ezphuning  the  actioa 
which  Louis  XIV.  exemaed  on  ihe  gem'ns  of  his  time.  To  the 
sdences,  he  Kherally  ibnuahed  the  instroments  neoeseaiy  fbr  iheia 
e^perimoitB  and  observations:  this  ia  all  that  depends  on  the 
supreme  power ;  &r  letters  and  aria,  he  conld  do  and  did  more. 
He  offered  them  at  his  court,  surronndings  which  determined  their 
development  in  a  certain  direction.  He  imposed  on  them,  in  a 
sort  of  general  harmony,  the  spirit  of  order,  raiity,  and  gravity,  tem- 
pered by  the  elegance  which  was  in  him  and  was,  as  it  were,  him- 
self. He  resumed  from  the  throne  the  species  of  intellectual  direc- 
tion which  had  been  possessed  by  an  exeliT^ive  society,  and  ronsti- 
tiitcfl  liimself  the  heir  of  the  Hotel  de  Hanilioiiillct,  l  iilai  ixiu^  tlio 
iiiln  1  itance.  What  an  inliiience  must  hav  1m  en  exerci.^f  l  ou  the 
productions  of  the  intellect  and  imaginfitiou  by  the  admi^^ion  of 
writers  and  artists  into  that  court-life  wliere  evervtliinc;  breathed 
aa  air  ot  greatness,  tiistc,  and  magnificence,  —  wliere  everything 
at  once  animated,  sustained,  and  restrained  the  Higlit  of  the  mind  I 

The  same  was  true  of  the  clergy,  the  members  of  which,  most 
eminent  for  talent  and  knowledge,  the  King  liked  to  draw  near  his 
person,  while  keeping  them  away  from  political  sffittn.  The  eccle- 
siastical orators,  who  were  hegmning  to  riae  to  miknown  heights, 
gained  singnUaly  by  li\  ^uenting  sodi  aodety,  and  finally  divested 
themselves  of  vidgar  dedamatioii  and  scholastic  pedantiy.  The 
deigy  was  no  less  indebted,  in  the  moral  point  of  view,  to  Loius> 
who  generally  made  a  consdentioas  nse  of  the  limits  recogniaed  to 
royalty  by  the  coneordat,  and  called  to  the  prelacy  those  best  fitted 
to  raise  ^e  consideration  of  the  episcopate.   The  only  rejwoach 

^  The  pensions  to  foreij?n  scholars  did  not  mnch  exceed  twenty  thousand  lirrcs  a 
year ;  the  gratuities,  it  iii  true,  were  much  larger.  The  astronomer  Uevelius,  of 
Dutaie,  having  loit  hia  Kbraiy  in  a  lln,  Look  ZIV.  reptacad  it  The  ItalUm 
astronomer  Vlviani  "  built  a  house  at  Florence  through  the  liberality  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  put  in  letters  uf  gold  on  the  ftx>nti8pieoe,  uEdtt  a  Deo  dates  i  an  aUuiion 
tft  the  eiunuie  of  God-givtn,  wliieh  tike  publio  roioe  had  bestowed  on  Ukis  prince  at 
his  birth."  Voltaire.  Steeled*  Lm$ XIV.,  c.  xxr.  Twelve  panegyric*  of  Lonla 
XIV.  were  pronounced  in  as  many  Italian  cities,  and  foreigners  contrihuted  no  less 
ilian  the  Frencli  to  the  adoption  of  the  mythological  and  idolatrous  language 
with  which  ttw  graaC  Ung  waa  intoxiQatad.  The  penrimis  to  Fk«ndi  and  fbratga 
men  of  letters,  and  the  acadamies,  cost  Louis  XIV.  1,707,148  Urres,  from  16Mt0 
1690.  See£claud,iSiq;pteNsa<ai»raMbssAtrtsri^ 
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that  can  be  made  to  bun  in  this  reqpect  &  that  of  rendering  many 
of  these  prelates  uneamniealt  by  making  an  abode  in  bis  court 

pleasanter  to  diem  than  in  their  dioceses.^ 

Wben  we  have  thus  analyzed  the  elements  of  thifl  oonrt,  we  ara 
no  longer  so  much  astonished  that  historians  have  seen  all  Fnmoe 
in  it.  It  was,  at  least,  tlie  epitome  of  France  and  the,  summary  of 
all  her  powers.  The  order  maintained  by  Lotiis  XIV.  in  this  little 
world  of  which  he  was  the  soul,  was  scarcely  less  interesting  to 
study  than  the  elements  themselves  of  which  this  world  was  com- 
posed. Etiqiu'ttp,  without  accepting  the  extravagant  restraints 
which  the  court  ol'  Spain  endured,  and  which  French  i^cniii.s  would 
not  support,  assumed  an  unknown  extension,  proportioneil  to  the 
increase  of  royal  splendor.  The  number  of  court  offices  and  func- 
tions relating  to  the  scryice  of  the  ])erson  of  the  King  was  increased. 
The  distance  was  diminished  or  tninsposed  bet\^'een  the  different 
classes,  and  increased  hotween  all  classes  and  the  King.  Diminished, 
at  lea^t  indirectly,  between  the  classes,  it  was  sti'ongly  marked  in 
what  it  was  deemed  proper  to  preserve,  at  the  same  time  that  unac- 
cnstomed  respect  was  imposed  on  superiors  towards  inferiors,  the 
King  himself  setting  the  ezam^e.*  Etiquette  is  adapted  to  senre 
the  monarchy  at  the  expense  <^  the  aristocimcy :  it  tends  to  make 
functions  preyaQ  over  birtb^ — distinctions  wbi<ji  proceed  from  royal 
fiiror  over  those  wbicb  are  inberent  to  race.  The  dukes  and  peers, 
whose  titles  vaguely  recalled  the  great  system  of  vassalage,  although 
there  was  not  even  a  shadow  of  it  remaining  among  them,  were 
multiplied  in  order  to  reduce  their  importance,  and  the  King  gfive 
the  marshals  precedence  over  them,  but  gave  it  to  them,  by  way  of 
compensation,  over  the  presiding  judges  of  the  mperior  omrU,  Min- 
isters of  bourgeois  extraction  were  covered  with  titles  and  elevated 
by  degrees,  in  the  ceremonial,  to  the  level  of  men  of  noble  birth, 
then  of  the  dukes  and  peers  thenuelves  and  the  high  officers  of  the 
crown.  In  the  army,  the  higher  nobility  was  no  longer  necessarily 
preferred  to  the  lower,  nor  even  to  the  commonalty,  with  respect 
to  grades,  and  men  were  measured  therein  by  grade  and  no  longer 

^  We  remember  Bacine'0  epigram,  which  concludes  thus : 

Now  STOBB  rillUlMMln  fl>IH  J^lllli 

*  "We  have  alrendr  seen  tlie  enerfjetic  repression  of  acts  of  violence  committed 
\>j  the  nobility.  A  characteristic  anecdote  ia  that  of  the  >Iarquis  dc  Telle vd,  who 
htid  boAten  « liUager.  The  latter  complained  to  the  King  in  peraon.  Lonii  treated 
Fdlev^  M>  banhljr  tiiat  the  oonrtier  tiionght  tliat  he  couM  do  no  less,  to  return  to 
&vor,  than  eqtiip  n  regiment  at  hb  OWB  expCDM  and  oflier  it  to  the  King.— He  was 
killed  in  the  war  vritli  Holland. 
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by  rank.  Certain  honorary  prerogatives  wore  nevertheless  reserved 
to  the  higher  nobility  to  console  it  for  ha\'ing  seen  the  real  power 
pass  into  plebeian  hands.  T!ie  blue  ribbon  was  given  only  to  men 
of  ancient  nobility  or  reputed  such  ;  the  noble  conduct  of  ^farshal 
i  al)ei*t  is  known,  who  refused  the  blue  ribbon  rather  than  consent 
to  disguise  his  plebeian  birtli.'  The  permission  to  eat  in  public 
with  the  King  waa  Bkewite  a  privilege  of  rank.  TIlq  Jtittaurcorps 
d  brevet — a  coBtnme  adopted  by  the  King,  and  which  no  one, 
not  even  the  princes  of  the  blood,  were  permitted  to  wear  without 
a  hroTet  £rom  the  zojal  hand — was  a  distinetion  which  was 
accorded  only  to  the  perBonages  of  the  court  most  important 
through  birth  or  &vor,  bat  which  established  a  sort  of  equalily 
between  those  gratified  with  it  by  the  King.  As  to  men  distin- 
goished  by  their  talents,  who  had  neither  birth  nor  high  offices, 
the  King  indemnified  them  by  priTEte  favors,  maifai  of  intimacy 
and  honorable  familiarity;  he  honored  them  as  man  to  man,  while 
leaving  the  official  distance  of  rank  and  digni^  in  fiiroe  with  re- 
spect  to  tbem.^ 

The  court  was  a  scientific  and  complicated  machine  which  Louis 
guided  with  sovereign  skill,  fivezj  word,  OTery  movement,  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  King,  was  arranged  m  accordance  with  an 
invariable  plan,  ■>^-ithout  seeming  to  be  so,  and  sometimes  even, 
porli;ij><,  without  the  consciousness  of  Lout<  ltini<rir,  his  policy 
demanding:;  scarcely  any  etlbrt  from  his  instincts  un(i  naturally  ctJii- 
founding  itself  witli  them.  At  all  hours,  in  all  places,  in  the  mr)st 
trifling  circumstance  of  life,  he  was  always  king :  a  niarvellouis  ai*t 
of  reigning,  the  secret  of  which  he  had  found,  and  was  to  carry 
awav  with  him.  His  affSibilitv  never  contradicted  itself :  he  ex- 
pressed interest  and  kindimeas  to  aU  j  he  showed  himself  indul- 

^  Voltaire  says  crronoonsly  that  Fab<'rt  refuse*!,  although  he  was  exempted  from 
furnbhiiig  proofs  of  nobility.  Ttie  Kin{{  Imd  made  it  a  law  to  himself  to  observe 
the  Btatutet  of  the  order,  which  exacted  four  generations  of  nobilitj ;  but  would 
liare  that  hb  eyes  on  proofa  such  as  of  the  Fabert  family,  m  he  did  hiter  on 
those  of  the  fiiiniHes  of  Colbert  and  Le  Tellier.  See  Fabert's  letter  to  the  Kinp, 
and  hia  answer;  (Eucrea  de  Loma  XIV.  t  V.  p.  64.  These  two  letters  are  alike 
honorable  to  the  King  and  the  mmhaL  Filbert  wu,  if  not  one  of  the  moi t  hrUlknt 
figures  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  leett  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest  characten 
produced  hv  this  great  epoch  A  correFpondenco  of  this  niurslial  has  just  been 
published,  in  which  he  not  only  bhows  himself  a  loyal  and  devoted  soldier^  bat  a 
fellgioiu  philosopher  and  tme  sage.  See  the  Vhilfmtr  tea  Anmtdd,  eomplkit  a  Paid$ 
de  Uitr  corresi>oitd(inee  in^dite,  by  M.  P.  Varin ;  2  vols,  in  octavo,  IS  t7. 

-  Saint-Siuiou,  Mr<wnrts,  ed  of  1840,  t  XXIV.  pj).  7i-80  ;  1;17-1;!".).  Saint-Simon 
estinmtc'8  etiquette  from  the  aristocratic  point  of  view.  (Eucrea  de  Louis  XIV.  t, 
VL  p.  875;  Vollalfe,  Sikbdt  Lmm  XIV,  t.  II.  cfaap^  SS;  WalckenaSr,  Uim,  wr 
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gent  to  enon  that  could  be  repaired ;  bis  majesty  5vas  tempered 
by  a  grave  fttniHaritj,  and  set  the  limit  wbicb  be  iriahed  to  main- 
tarn  by  tbe  reef  poMtcneM  from  whkb  be  noTor  departed  towaidi 
others  ;  be  wboUy  refrained  from  those  pointed  or  ironical  speeches 
whidti  woond  bo  cmelly  when  &lling  from  the  lips  of  the  man  tbaft 
none  can  answer.  To  excite  the  zeal  of  Frenchmen  to  serve  bim, 
he  knew  how  to  employ  all  springs,  —  action,  patriotism,  ambition^ 
honor,  emoiationy  even  flattery ;  but  if  he  flattered  his  subjects, 
it  was  as  a  king,  and  not,  as  Ijouis  XI*  of  old,  by  inyertbg  the 
parts. 

Resolved  to  make  lus  court  the  t}'pe  itself  of  civilization,  and  to 
secure  to  France  the  sui)remaey  of  manners  as  that  of  lansrnafxe 
and  literature,  he  felt  that  society  is  staTnyHvl  the  position 
assigned  in  it  to  women  and  the  eondiiet  towards  them. 

He  taught  ail  by  his  exaiiqilo  the  most  exquisite  courtesy  towards 
women,  eveu  of  the  most  mo<iest  condition.*  He  reduced  to  a 
system  the  noble  and  serious  gallantry  tor  wliich  his  mother,  the 
Spaniard  Anne  of  Austria,  had  triven  him  a  taste  and  habit.  The 
tone  and  laaiuters  of  the  court,  althout^h  less  studied  and  Ireer  than 
the  tone  ot"  the  Hotel  de  Kambouillet,  became  perfectly  decorous 
and  refined.  Manners  acquired  unequalled  elegance.  The  last 
relics  of  the  ancient  rudeness  and  grossness  which  still  prodnced 
strange  discorcis  in  tbe  brilbant  and  artistic  conrt  of  Fran^iMS  L,* 
disai^esred  entirely  nnder  Louis  XTV^^and  for  the  first  time 
French  society  attained  trae  harmony  of  polished  manners.  In  this 
age,  so  &r  distant  from  cbivalry  and  the  Middk  Ages,  was  realiaed 
the  cbivalrie  ideal  of  manners  and  forms.  Tbe  fites  of  Louis 
XIV.  exceeded  eveiytbing  of  wMcb  romancers  bad  dreamed.  We 
should  transport  onrselTes  ni  tboogbt  in  the  midst  of  these  joosts, 
where  danger  was  suppressed  by  substitnting  contests  of  address  for 
those  of  strength,  where  the  most  bziUiant  youth  in  the  world 
competed  in  grace  and  a^Jily  before  an  incompaiaUe  ^te  of 
wmnen  resplendent  with  wit  and  beauty.  We  should  resuscitate, 
tlirough  contemporary  narratives,  those  days  full  of  enchantment, 
those  bkumff  nights^  in  wliich  water  and  fire,  ruled  and  trans^ 
formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  lavished  innumerable  magic  spells 
among  the  thickets  interspersed  with  masterpieces  of  art  and  the 

I  "  Nerer  did  he  pass  the  humblest  coif  without  taking  off  his  hat,  I  sa/  to  cbftm« 
btnuidi*  ■ad  thow  he  kmfir  to  be  rach."  •  SemO-Saum,  ed.  of  IMO,  t  ZXIT.  p. 
14L 

^  Wercmpmhor  the  tiagnlsr  snecdotei  in  whiohBiaaltoie  sbwuMb  I 

'  Racine,  Ikr^niu. 
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eplmnenl  palaces  improvited  by  the  genius  of  machmists  and 
decoratora, — in  which,  in  fine,  the  iaiiy  splendmrs  that  wearied  the 
eyes  were  interluded  with  the  noUett  pleasures  of  the  intellect, 
the  creationa  a£  poetry, — and  such  poetiy  1  •  •  .  But,  above  all, 
if  we  would  comprehend  it,  we  nuut  never  loie  nght  of  the  great 
figure  for  which  this  magnificent  firame  was  designed.  Always 
Louis  was  upon  the  stage  ;  always  ho  was  the  centre  and  prin- 
ciple of  all  things.  Whether  appearinix  in  mythological  ballets  . 
ini'ler  attribute*  borrowed  from  the  Suri-<;od:^  wliether  ridincr  in 
tournaments  in  the  annor  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity ;  or  whether 
giinply  presiding  at  plays  and  banquets  in  his  ordinary  apparel, 
witii  his  thick,  tiuwini^  hair,  his  loose  surtout  blazing  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  his  prolusion  of  ribbons  and  plumes,  —  a  costume 
the  theatrical  fulness  of  which  set  off  still  more  his  great  m«V;j, — 
always  his  air  and  port  had  some  tiling  unique  ;  always  he  was  the 
first  among  alL  His  whole  life  was  like  a  work  of  art,  ordered 
in  a  rhythm  full  of  harmony  and  majesty.  The  r51e  was  adxni- 
xably  played,  because  he  played  it  oonscientkMislj  and,  as  great 
actors  do,  at  once  by  inspiration  and  xeflectioii.  Louis  took  his 
Attitude  ftr  himself,  as  finr  the  court,  for  fVaace,  and  for  the  world. 

The  innmneraUe  testimonials  which  remain  to  us  of  the  general 
admiration  attest  Louis*s  success  hefore  this  immense  public.  FlaU 
tery  did  not  need  to  tell  him  what  was  seen  by  all  eyes,  and — a 
tiling  almost  unique  in  histozy — courtiers  could  be  nncere.  From 
a  just  admiratioii  to  a  blind  idolatry,  the  descent  was  to  he  almost 
insensible. 


SECTION  n.— SCIENCES  AND  LETTMtS. 

Lkttkrs  and  arts,  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  were  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  vast  concert  the  harmony  of  which  was  regulated  by 
Louis  ;  they  were  considered  only  -with  a  view  to  the  whole  ;  they 
were  a  means,  the  monarchy,  the  King,  was  the  end.  The  mon- 
archy of  Louis  XIV.  has  passed  away  with  the  sueieiy  formed 
around  it  and  for  it;  the  intellectual  creations  of  the  seventeenth 

*  He  took  the  aan  for*  derioe  in  1666,  in  a  fettind  giren  at  the  Piilais-Hoyal ; 
but  the  well-known  leg:en<1,  iVw  plunl)tts  impar,  was  not  inventod  till  the  celebrated 
tournament  of  the  Tuileries,  which  gave  iti»  name  to  tlie  PUux  du  Carroutd  (is 
16ft2).  The  body  of  the  d«nrlo»  ttpwwwte  tlw  aun  niuiniiiiii^  the  aarth  with  lis 
rays,  and  the  legend  signifies  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  several  worlds.  This 
legend  is  very  pompous,  and,  abore  all,  obscure  and  perplexing,  as  liOttis  himself 
admits  in  his  Memoirs.   (Entet  dt  Lonit  XIV.  t  L  Mim.  p.  196. 
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centuiy  irfll  not  pass  awaj,  and  have  almoBt  become  tlie  entire  cen- 
tuiy  to  poBterity  $  they  demand,  therefore,  a  place  m  history  sape- 
rior  to  the  truuitoiy  forms  and  enstoms  which  they  sorviveid; 
nevertheless,  history,  which  strives  to  revive  this  extmct  society 
In  its  pictores,  should  seek  in  these  immortal  works,  not  only  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  also  Ihelr  immediate  infloenoe  on  the  France 
of  their  times*  The  life,  the  creations,  the  tendencies  of  the 
great  writers  are  uiicccasingly  blended  with  the  lifo  and  policy  of 
the  great  King.  Nought  remains  here  of  the  sovereign  de- 
pendence of  Descartes,  Pascal,  or  Comeille.^  The  poets  and  ax^ 
tists,  like  the  administrators  and  soldiers,  were  more  or  less  the 
lieutenants  of  Louis  XIV. ;  almost  all  concurred  in  a  common 
work,  as  it  were,  under  the  same  discipline. 

It  is  naturally  in  literature  proper  and  the  fine  arts  that  this 
spirit  is  fraind  most  strongly  iin])rinted,  since  in  these  are  translated 
tlie  moral  and  social  sentiments  and  ideas  of  a  gener;aIoii.  Tlie 
sciences  of  abstract  ideas  and  external  nature  have  not  so  direct  a 
relation  to  the  social  state,  but  are  connected  therewith,  as  has  been 
said,  by  the  aids  and  instruments  furnished  them  by  the  ruling 
power.  The  thought  of  the  seventeenth  century  dis]»lays  imiver- 
sal  activity.  We  will  attempt  to  follow  it  in  its  different  directions, 
at  leu.st  by  rapid  outlines. 

The  scientific  advance  of  modem  times  pursued  its  course,  which 
was  never  more  to  be  checked.  A  multitude  of  distinguished 
intellects  advanced  in  the  path  (^ned  by  great  geniuses, — the 
Descartes,  Formats,  and  Pascals.  Minds  expanded,  enlightenment 
was  diffiiaed,  numerous  learned  societies  were  formed  at  Paris  and 
in  the  provinces,  and  by  degrees  gained  the  preponderance  over 
the  dubs  of  wits,  which  had  been  as  it  were  the  9maU  i^an^qf^ 
hdtd  de  BamboviUet,  and  whose  ^dlant  and  poetk:  schoilastiGism 
begpui  to  &I1  into  discredit.  Men  descanted  on  meAod^  on  the  soul 
and  nature,  instead  of  on  the  Perfect  Lover  and  the  geography  of 
the  Umpire  of  Tenderness.  A  powerful  blast  agitated  France; 
women  seemed  disposed  to  follow  men  in  this  austere  path,  and 
girls  of  eighteen  were  seen  studying  their  soul  and  forming  theur 
mind,  no  longer  in  Ariraa  or  Clelia,  but  in  the  Metaphysical  Medi- 
tatioHS  or  tlie  Chnstian  Thoughts.  Metaphysics,  matliematics,  and 
the  natural  sciences  maintained  their  fruitful  alliance  in  the  broad 
bosom  of  j)hiloso])hy.  Cartesianisrn  reiirned  in  the  fi*ee  societies  and 
encroached  upon  the  corps  of  instruction  throu^^  the  learned  cor* 

*  ComeiHe  vainly  humbled  liimsclf  in  his  prefaces  to  the  gntlsnd  even  ricill  men 
of  hi*  times;  in  reBdiQr,  lie  served  no  one  and  atkiod  iaspiration  of  no  one. 
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pontioii  of  oratorians;  oiguuand  as  a  gnai  purty«  it  bad  its 

preachers  and  missionaries  everywhere ;  some  teaclilng  its  meta- 
physics, othera  its  jkytict^  a  few  its  whole  doctrine.  Whilst  nnmei^ 
Otis  disciples  applied  themselves  to  reproducing  literally  and  com- 
menting npon  the  thought  of  the  master,  without  adding  or  co^ 

recting  anything,  great  philosophic  hooks  were  in  preparation  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  which  were  to  appear  in  a  few  years  and  to 
develop,  transform,  or  change  the  nature  of  tlio  work  of  the  father 
of  the  science.  Spinoza  and  Malebraiiche  were  at  work.  In  mathe- 
matics, a  lew  eminent  men,  the  Robervals  and  BouiUauds,  wliile 
profiting  by  the  Cartesian  method,  followed  a  course  towards  the 
indivisible  and  the  infinite  nearer  approaciiing  Fennat  than  Des- 
cartes, but  which  was  destined  only  to  attaui  its  end  outside  of 
France,  witli  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  In  metaphysics,  the  little 
atomical  and  seusualistic  school  of  Gas^scndi  was  attempting  here 
and  tliere  to  dispute  the  ground  without  much  brilliancy  or  success* 
Eival  schools  were  not  what  Cartesianism  had  to  dread,  at  least  at 
present,  but  mxuk  xather  the  eodesnstical  and  kical  powers  whose 
snspkaoos  increased  m  proportion  as  its  inteUectoal  dominatioii 
extended. 

These  so^idoDS,  Borne  and  the  Jesoits,  at  last  dedared  agauist 
Descartes,^  labored  to  impart  to  Louis  XIY.  In  1^7,  the  remains 
of  the  philosopher  were  borne  from  Sweden  to  France,  and  sol* 
emnly  deposited  at  St.  Genevi^Te,  in  the  same  place  wheiKse  the 

Bevolution  was  one  day  to  bring  them  back  in  triumph  to  inaugo- 
late  the  Temple  of  Great  Men.  Worthy  fimeral  honors  were  pre- 
pared for  Descartes  These  funeral  honors  were  refused  him  I 

The  adversaries  of  philosophy  awakened  in  Louis  XIV.  that  fear 
of  ideas  natural  to  all  absolute  power ;  the  protector  of  letters  and 
arts  forbade  the  funeral  eulogy  of  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  ren- 
dered French  literature  illustrious  to  be  publicly  delivered  I  .  .  .  . 

This  reactionar>'  act  of  ]i  ilitical  royalty  afjiiinst  the  royalty  the 
intoliec't  did  not  howevrr  ;u  i  t'st  the  cttoets  of  the  fjood  will  which 
Louis  and  Colbert  tcMilit  d  tow;uil>  t]i<;  sciences  in  general,  and  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  iounded  in  the  interval.  Among  the 
first  mcmbfi-s  of  this  celebrated  society  ai^e  remarkrd  the  geome- 
tricians Roberval  and  Carta vi,  the  anatomist  Ft'(  ([uet,  the  physi- 
cist Maiiotte,  the  physician  Curtau  de  La  Chambre,  a  protuund 
physiognonust,  whose  quick  intuition  and  sagacious  indications 
Louis  XIV.  willin«:ly  consulted;  Claude  Perrault,  a  scholar  and 

1  The  worka  of  Descartes  were  pUc«il  ua  the  expurgatory  at  Borne,  in  160^  donte 
nrr^trmtmr,  TUa  was  nol  an  ■Iwolttle  ooodemnation;  Boms  wai  not  whdfy  witiir 
oat  pradenos. 
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artist,  physician,  physicist,  anatomist,  and  architect,  one  of  those 
flexible  minds  that  undertake  and  succee<i  in  evervthinfr;  tiie  Ai)h6 
Picard,  a  geofjirajjlier  and  astronomer,  one  of  the  men  to  ■vvliora 
French  science  owes  the  most  gratitude ;  lastly,  a  foreigner  attracted 
to  France  by  Colbert,  the  Hollander  Huyizhens,  already  illustrious 
for  his  discoveries  concerning  the  8y.>.ieiu  ot  the  planet  Saturn,  and 
the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  clocks  and  to  tlie  investigation 
of  longitudes.  The  Academy  was  divided  into  five  sections :  pure 
and  mixed  maiheniatics,  astronomy,  botanj,  anatomy,  and  chemis- 
tiy.  Tbte  divuion  mm  doubtless  still  Impeiftet ;  bat  a  dedsive  step 
attested  tlie  trinmph  of  the  trae  sdentifie  spirit;  astrology  and  the 
searcb  for  the  pbilo8opher*s  stone  were  formallj  ezdttded  from  the 
circle  of  acadcnnic  labors.  The  soblime  discoveries  which  had  re* 
Tealed  the  phjrsical  infinite  to  science  and  impelled  it  towards  the 
mathematical  infinite,  gave  to  its  activity  a  field  vast  enough  for  it 
no  longer  to  waste  its  strength  in  the  investigation  of  chimerical  or 
tntatt^ble  laws ;  having  attained  manhood,  science  renounced  the 
dreams  which  had  lulled  its  imagination  dnring  its  long  infancy. 
This  was  again  a  victory  for  the  Cartesian  method  ;  it  was  indeed 
in  this  direction  that  Descartes  had  proscribed  the  occult  qualities 
and  the  investigation  of  final  causes. 

To  these  five  sections  had  been  for  a  moment  added  a  section  of 
theology  ;  luit  the  Sorbonne  took  alarm,  and  protested  so  >vannly, 
that  Colbert  consented  to  suppress  theology.  *'  It  was  at  the  same 
time  resolved  that  there  should  bo  no  dif^putation  on  matters  of 
controverey  or  politics,  on  account  of  the  dan^rer  of  agitating  tliose 
subjects  witl\out  mission  or  necessity."  ^  The  existence  of  a  sec- 
tion of  thc4>logy  would  lo^cally  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
sections  of  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics,  and  the  foundation  of 
a  society  truly  encyclopedic,  embracing  the  whole  domain  of  tho 
human  intellect ;  its  suppression  confined  the  Academy  within  the 
exdnsive  domain  of  mathematics  and  external  nature. 

This  field,  still  so  extended,  and  destined  to  expand  continually, 
the  Academy  understood  how  to  cultivate  with  glory.  Pure  math- 
ematics had  the  preponderance  at  Paris,  as  experimental  physics 
in  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  a  respective  superiority  somewhat 
in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the  two  nations.  In  another 
science,  experimental  in  its  processes,  philosophical  in  its  sprit, 
France  had  the  same  supremacy  as  in  mathematics :  namely,  com- 
parative anatomy.  In  anatomy  proper,  the  two  nations  rivalled  each 

>  Ck.  Pcmiilt»  Milmoim,  1 1,  p.  61.  PBRuIt  glvw  intatoitittg  delaOt  oonom- 
inf  tlw  early  d«js  of  the  Acsdmij. 
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ether  in  eflfort  A  iVenehman,  Pecquet,  oom|ileted  ihe  diacoverj 
ef  the  Boglisbmaii  Harvey,  by  ahowuig  in  the  thosracic  canal  the 
lesenroir  of  dijle  where  the  Uood  is  elaborated.  Two  other 
IVenehmeii«  Davemei  and  Vieuuent,  improved*  the  one  the  kuowl* 
edge  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  the  other  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves. 
Tlie  part  of  the  Cartesian  theory  relative  to  the  human  body  and 
to  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  received  a  violent  shock  throug^i 
the  Discourse  on  the  A$uUamy  of  the  Brain,  published  at  Paris  by 
the  Dane,  St^inon.  The  Danish  anatomist  divested  the  pineal 
gland  of  the  important  character  attributed  to  it  by  Descartes,  who 
mnrlc  it  the  centre  of  the  perceptions  and  the  fonctiona  of  the  sool 

Tiic  i'Veneh  had  that  supehority  in  surgery  which  they  were 

destintvl  tn  keep  indefinite!  v. 

Chomistry,  freed  from  alclieniic  superstitions,  began  seriously  to 
study  the  elements  of  the  cotii  position  of  bodies.  L^meri,  in  his 
Course  of  Lectures  an,  Chemistry,  published  in  1675,  exti'icated 
tliis  science  from  the  mad  pretensions  and  barbarous  lan^ajxe 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  and  clearly  set  forth  its  end  aud 
means.^ 

Mechanics  were  cultivated  with  equal  ardor  in  principles  and  ap- 
plicatlona.  The  inflaenoe  of  Colbert  did  not  sofler  practical  ntility 
to  he  ne^ected.  The  Academy  presided  over  the  constmction  of 
the  machinery,  whether  already  known  or  newly  invented,  required 
bj  the  government  ftxt  the  marine,  the  manuiactares,  or  any  other 
Qse.'  Hnyghens  requited  French  hospitality  magnificently  by  im-< 
perishable  labors;  whilst  he  gptve  to  practice  the  dock,  watch,  and 
ehronoraeter,  he  gave  to  thecnj,  in  his  JSimlogiium  os0t22atoriiiiii» 
dedicated  to  Louis  XIV.  (1673),  the  principle  of  the  preservatioa 
of  vital  forces,  thus  passing  beyond  the  Cartesian  physics,  pure 
mechanics,  to  enter  the  domain  of  dynamics.  Through  this  prin<* 
dple  he  had  perhaps  the  glory,  without  being  a  philosopher,  cf 
determining  the  direction  of  the  greatest  philosophical  genius  that 
was  to  appear  among  the  soocessors  of  Descartes.  Tliis  physicist,  a 
stranger  to  metaphysics,  may  be  considered  as  the  oranecting  link 
between  Descartes  and  Leibnitz. 

Numerous  works  on  the  collision  of  bodies,  the  fall  of  heavy 
bodies,  and  the  laws  of  motion  in  general,  and  important  improve- 

*  CoDoarniny  iinloaij  sad  etMinlitiy,  set  Forld,  BMtndsfmakmii,  t.  lU  p» 

464  ;  IV  p.  101.    FonteneUa,  i^/e^  de  Umeri. 

'  Ch.  Perrault  mentions  in  Mt^moirts  Cp,  48)  the  inrentioil  of  dndging  DM* 
dunes,  saw-iuilis,  fttockmg  aad  nbbou  weavuig  machines,  etc 
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ments  in  optical  instnuneiitBi  ilao  aigiuiBaed  the  itay  of  Hnyghens  in 
IVanoe,  where  he  passed  fifteen  years  (1666-1681).  To  an  epoch 
subsequent  to  Us  life  belong,  at  least  hj  the  date  of  their  publica* 
tion,  his  admirable  studies  on  light,  upon  which  we  know  tliat  he 
founded  a  theory  inspired  by  the  Cartesian  spirit,  and  which,  eclipsed 
for  a  moment  l)y  tlic  English  school^  was  destined  to  appear  in  our 
age,  perfected  and  yictorious.^ 

Astronomj,  during  this  time,  profited  actively  by  the  benefac- 
tions of  the  royal  powor,  which  had  built  it  a  palace  filled  witli  the 
most  powerful  instruments  then  at  the  disposal  of  science,  the  Ob- 
servatorv,  constructed,  from  1667  to  1672,  from  the  designs  of 
Clau'  li  J\'rrault.  Picard  organized  in  some  sort  practical  astronomy, 
invented  instniments  (the  micrometer,  and  essayuig-glass)  which 
remodelled  the  whole  system  of  observations,  and  first  conceived,  as 
it  seems,  the  decisive  idea  of  simultaneous  observations  at  different 
points  of  the  globe.  He  joined  with  Carcavi  in  lu'ging  ilie  Knig  and 
Colbert  to  bring  from  Italy  Dominica  Cassini,  famous  throughout 
Europe  for  his  Bologna  meridian  which  had  permitted  him  to  re- 
solve important  problems  touching  the  theory  of  the  son,  and  his 
discoveries  concerning  ibe  system  of  Jnpiter  and  the  rotation  of 
this  planet  and  of  Mars.  Cassini  was  received  hy  Loois  XIV.  as  the 
prince  of  science  (1669).  Scarcely  was  he  instalied  in  the  Observa- 
tory, when,  in  concert  with  Picaid,  he  caused  an  observer  to  be 
sent  to  CSayenne,  to  stu^T  there,  tmder  conditions  more  fiivoiaUe 
than  at  Paris,  the  parallax  rfMars,  then  very  near  the  earth.  This 
journey  established  by  observation  the  exact  value  of  thr  parallax  of 
the  sun,  which  Cassini  had  divined  by  induction  ;  and  the  true  dis- 
tanoe  of  the  earth  from  the  son  and  the  dimensioais  of  our  planetary 
system,  far  vaster  than  Kepler  had  imagined,  were  at  last  known. 
The  law  of  the  decrease  of  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator, 
the  basis  of  Newton's  demonstration  on  the  flattening  of  the  earth 
towards  the  poles,  was  also  ascertninod  (1BT1-1672).  Ciussini  next 
discovered  four  new  satellites  of  Satmn.  He  fulfilled  the  views  of 
the  French  government  by  making  his  astronomical  labors  subser- 
vient to  the  progress  of  geogra[)hy  and  navigation.  Naturalized  and 
married  in  France,  where  he  founded  a  family  of  ^"holars,  he  was 
sumptuously  recompensed  for  his  services;  but  perhaps  tlie  marked 
and  merited  fa\  or  of  the  brilliant  Italian  caused  little  too  much 
neglect  of  the  good  and  modest  Abbe  Picard,  whose  projects  for  rec- 
tii^g  the  geography  of  France  were  by  no  means  actively  enough 
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seconded.  To  Picard  nevertheless  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
first  undertaken  to  measure  a  degi-ee  of  the  teirestriul  globe  ;  in 
1CG9  he  commenced  that  celebrated  meridian  of  tlie  Observatory 
which  was  to  eerre  at  (mce  as  the  basis  of  our  national  geography 
and  of  ihe  oeleatial  ayatem  of  Newton.  This  waa  fintihod  laj  Ia 
Hire  and  CSaamiL 

Eranoe  owed  Gassini  m  part  to  PIcaid ;  it  also  owes  hun  Boo- 
mer, whom  he  mef^dnriiig  a  scientific  journey  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  hroqght  back  with  him  from  Denmark  to  Paris,  with- 
out fear  of  giving  himself  an  additional  iitbL  The  yoong  Danish 
astronomer  stamped  an  ineffibceable  imprint  npon  the  history  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Like  Huyghens,  he  at  onoe  developed 
and  rectified  the  Cartesian  philosoj^y;  he  corrected  an  error  of 
Descartes  whidi  trammelled  the  advancement  of  science  and  proved 
that  the  propagation  of  the  solar  light  is  not  instantaiieona  but 
saccessivc  (1676).  Huyghens,  on  his  side,  estabHshed  a  cor- 
relative truth ;  namely,  the  elasticity  of  the  etherial  medium  trav- 
ersed by  this  hght,  which  Descartes  believed  hard,  and  composed 
of  closely  compressed  and  immovable  globules.  Huyghens  set  out 
from  this  to  develop  the  beautiful  Cartesian  theorv  which  makes 
light,  not  a  body,  but  a  simple  mechanical  effect  resulting  Iruui  the 
motion  communicated  by  the  sun  to  the  etherial  medium,  which 
reactii  iu  turn  on  our  atmosphere  and  visual  organs.  Roemer,  after 
observing  with  Huyghens  and  Cassini  the  «juantity  of  time  required 
for  the  perccptioa  of  sound  and  light  (1677),  succeeded  in  calcu- 
lating the  velocity  of  the  solar  ray ;  a  truly  marvellons  triumph 
of  genms.  Besides  his  great  discoveries,  the  Ohservatoiy  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  ingenious  apparatus  for  the  indication  of  the 
phmetary  movements  and  the  calculation  of  edipses.* 

The  scientific  advance,  viewed  as  a  whole,  was  therefore  as  finiit* 
fol  as  well  directed,*  althou^  the  distrust  of  the  reli^ous  power 
stiU  interposed  more  than  one  obslMle.  No  one  yet  dared  teach 
the  Gopemican  ^stem  openly,  and  Cassini  never  dearly  declared 
himself  in  its  &vor.  A  storm  was  gathering,  OD  the  other  hand, 
against  that  andadoos  Cartesianism  which  jnretended  to  subject 
everything  to  reason.  The  practical  reservations  made  by  Des- 
cartes relative  to  the  religious  demain  did  not  tnmquilliae  tmdi- 

'  Ettiydop^  nawMttt,  art  Ontaii,  ty  M.  J.  B^jn«id>  BiegnfUB  Mm»u  tat 
Bonnar  ■nd  Pieaid.  ZVctfwagTO  «#  GhanAgl^  svt.  IkeoMr.  Gb.  Penanll^  JiAi. 
t.L 

*  A»A  work  for  the  popularixatioo  of  Bcience,  may  be  citod  the  t^limaU*  de  gAm^ 
trie  of  Antoine  Armidd,  wa  earaoUent  modal  of  ftU  woilci  of  the  kind,  and  wdl 
wortfajr  of  coDing  ftom  the  NOW  Inad  as  f  Jft  db  f«Har. 
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tioiial  aadi<irit7»  which  was  fully  consdons  that  these  reservations 
were  little  in  accordance  with  his  method,  and  that  the  disciples 
wonld  sooner  or  later  draw  the  oonseqtienoes  of  die  prindples  laid 
down  hy  the  master. 

Historical  studie<i,  wliich  were  not  yet  allied  to  genersl  science 

and  philosophy,  like  the  exact  and  naturnl  sciences,  continued  to 
follow,  in  the  modest  but  eminently  useful  path  of  pure  emdition, 
the  vigorous  impulse  given  during  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
The  monuments  of  the  national  annals  were  more  and  more  sought 
out  and  broiirrlit  to  li^lit.  The  spirit  of  nationality  intervened  some- 
times in  n  siiiiTiilar  manner  in  the  Inbors  of  erudites.  Some  Avrit- 
crs,  with  more  patriotism  than  criticism,  sought  to  make  of  the 
Franks  a  Gallic  colony  returned  to  its  native  land,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  said  tliat  Gaul  was  "  a  conquered  country'."  The 
Jesuit  Lacarri  lent  the  aid  of  his  erudition  to  this  oj^inion  already 
enunciated  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Jean  Bodin  aiui  quite  re- 
cently by  the  feudist  Chantereau-Lelevre.^  Indefatigable  workers 
passed  their  lives  in  extracting  materials  for  history  from  the  careers 
of  the  pa^t.  i^tienne  Baluze,  the  librarian  of  Colbert'  and  his 
■dentifie  agent,  edited  and  commented  Yipon  nnmenms  monuments 
important  to  religious  and  national  history,  some  wholly  new,  oAeis 
edited  from  the  best  texts;  his  most  notable  work  b  the  cdleo- 
tion  of  the  CtgMlariet  and  Fmniularie$  ;  that  is,  of  the  legislation 
of  the  Frankish  king?.  The  congregation  of  Saint-Manr  pursned  its 
vast  labors  inangurated  nnder  Richeliea  and  Mazarin ;  a  momk  who 
snms  np  in  himself  all  Benedictine  science,  and  whose  name  has 
become,  as  it  were,  that  of  erudition  itseli^  Father  Mabillon,  made 
his  d^but,  in  1667,  by  the  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  St. 
Bernard,  then  published  successively  the  eight  folio  Toliimes  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Saintt  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  a  vast  repertory 
of  ecclesiastical  and  general  history.  He  gave  next,  in  his  Diplo- 
mact/,  the  principles  bv  which  to  verify  tlic  authenticity  of  a 
great  part  of  historical  sources,  and  thus  regulated  the  advancement 
of  science  n681).  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  after  this  im- 
portant work  he  was  to  pursue  his  career  without  hindrance  or  re- 
pose. As  wortliy  of  veneration  for  his  courageous  sincerity  as  a.ston- 
ishing  for  his  knowh'dire  and  activity,  we  shflll  see  him  l)y  turns 
serving  Gallicaiii>in  with  the  weapons  ianiiliar  to  him,  combating  for 

*  Cliantercau-Lcf^Tre,  Droits  <k$  Fie/$,  1662.  Lacarri,  ihstoria  eolMiianm  (am  h 
€h^  mimtrum,  etc,  quam  in  6i^ia»  dtdudanm  iA  tOru,  etc.,  1677.  Anf  .  Thieny, 
Consid^rationt  twr  FHistoire  de  France. 

^  T!io  rtL-li  librar}'  of  Colh^rt,  formed  by  the  cara  ct  Baliuse,  Js  HOW  000  Of  tfaS 
phnci|Md  loundationa  of  our  BtUiatht^que  mUomde, 
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adenoe,  now  agunst  aaoetidetii,  llieii  against  sapentitioiiy  and  dying 
at  last,  pen  in  hand,  as  he  had  lived,  over  a  great  work  nndertaken 
at  stzty,  which  death  alone  could  force  him  to  inlermpt. 

A  man  of  a  class  whicli  fiunishes  few  sohjects  to  letters,  an  offi- 
cer of  finances,  rendered  services  to  science  superior  perhaps  to 
those  of  Mabillon  himself:  Charles  Dnfresne  Dncange,  Treasurer 
of  France  in  the  generally  of  Amiens,  did  more  perhaps  by  him- 
self alone  than  all  the  other  savans  together,  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  After  giving  to  the  public  the  History  of  Con- 
ttaniinople  under  the  French  Emperort  (1657),  and  the  Memoir i 
of  JotnvilU,  enriched  with  remarks,  dissertation uuJ  documents 
of  the  highest  interest,  (1668,)  atk'r  flnnvin;^  up,  at  Colbert's 
request,  the  plan  of  a  new  collection  of  tlu-  hi^r  >rian»  of  France,  a 
phiii  destined  to  be  the  basis  of  the  immLiise  iiciifdictine  Collec- 
tion, he  bron;;ht  to  li^ilit  tlie  Glo99ary  of  Low  Latin;  that  is,  of  that 
strange  otticiiil  language  of  the  MidcUe  Ages,  in  which  innumerable 
radicals  of  the  barljarous  tongues  were  fused  in  the  mould  of  a 
corrupt  Latin  ;  a  work  of  incomparable  difficulty  and  utility,  which 
entitles  its  author  to  everlasting  gratitude.^  He  also  did,  later, 
for  Byzantine  Greece  what  he  had  done  to  Low  Latin  (^Ghuarhm 
wtedim  ^  infimce  QiweicBy  1688),  and  published  the  principal  Byzan* 
tine  historians,  with  origuud  works  (m  the  annals  of  ConstantmopJa 
(1670-1680-1686-1689).* 

The  name  of  no  other  contemporary  scholar  can  be  placed  in 
eomparisoD  with  the  names  of  Mahillnn  and  Dncange ;  yet  there 
were  still  laborions  worinrs  in  science  whom  histofj  should  not  for- 
get; as,  Denys  Godefroi,  the  second  of  the  name,  author  of  the 
Cermiomal  of  Frasmet  (2  vols,  in  fol.)  and  of  the  HUtory  of  the 
Cjfieen  of  the  Crown^  and  editor  of  the  original  historians  of  the 
reigns  of  Charles  VL,  Charles  VII.,  Louis  XI*  and  Charles  VIII., 
etc;  Le  Laboureur,  who  added  to  the  historians  of  Charles  VI.  tho 
admirable  Chronicle  of  the  Monks  of  Satnt-Denys^  and  tlirew  so 
mucli  hVht  on  the  liistory  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  his  Commen- 
tariei  on  Oattdnau ;  and  the  Abb6  Mor^ri,  who  died,  worn  out  with 

tmdicB  et  u\fimee  latinitatu,  in  quo  latina  vocahula,  nmahr  nig- 
nljiattionif,  ix/illraulHr,  complure$  mtfi  mtdii  rituM  et  moreM,  legume  coMmlitdinum  muHid- 
paJium  et  Jurispnuieniift  recmtioru  formula  et  obsoleta  voces,  utriuaqm  ordinit  eeclaiaMia 
U  had  dkfMiatm  H  offida,  tie.  f  MtMMtar  tl  iibutrmtmr ;  1678,  S  Toll,  in  fol.  The 
Bcnoflirtinea  hare  since  ruvisoJ  and  completed  the  work  of  PMCMlgW,  ud  flOrtBOdcd 
it  to  9  vols,  in  fol.   It  has  recently  been  published  in  Sto. 

*  Cousin,  president  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  deaerrw  to  1m  mned  nut  Do- 
fluige  for  hii  nvmnoM  tiemlatloos  sf  Gh«ek  and  Byzantine  historians,  among  oth- 
ers. Euscbius  nf  Cesarak  *'  Vo  00%"  tt^B  YoUiin^  hss  nuire  taOf  laid  op«a  the 
sources  of  history." 
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kbcxr,  after  puUislimg  at  thirty  his  Mtloneat  DieHoHari/  (1673), 
an  essential  woik  which,  remodelled  and  enkiged  after  the  author's 
death,  has  lemaxned  and  will  remain,  in  spite  of  its  imperfectioni, 
one  of  the  bases  of  every  libraiy.  To  ibe  Jansenist  Tillemont 
belongs  a  h^her  place  than  that  of  mere  scholars,  the  two  or  three 
great  names  of  erudition  ensepted ;  he  is  not  cnlj  a  preparer  of 
Li  torical  materials,  bat  a  historian,  who  may  leave  something  to  be 
desired  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  who  satisfies  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  rigORms  method  by  the  solidity  of  his  criticisms, 
the  extent  of  his  researches,  and  the  rectitnde  of  his  judgments. 
"With  roforcnce  to  a  p^at  history  of  the  Church,  which  he  projected 
and  another  was  destined  to  execute,  he  elucidated  the  cliro!ioloir\'' 
and  political  history  of  the  centuries  corresponding  to  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  p\d)lished  the  Hutory  of  the  Roman  Em* 
^erarB^  and  afterwards  excellent  Memoirs  on  Ecclenoiticcd  History, 

Numismatics,  one  of  the  sciences  auxilixuy  to  history,  was  consti- 
tuted meanwhile  by  S])nnl)eini,  Vtiillant,  and  Johert,  as  was  diplo- 
macy by  Mabillon.  Vailhmt,  by  order  of  Colbert,  went  to  seek 
materials  for  the  science,  through  hinumerablc  perils,  in  the  regions 
of  classical  antiquity,  and  £>rmed  of  them  die  Royal  Cabinet  of 
Medals,  the  origin  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  BiUioth^qne  Royale.^  Jo- 
bert  systematized,  a  little  later,  in  his  book  on  ih/$  Science  of  Medr 
4i2s,  the  restdts  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  (1692). 

Chreek  and  Latin  philology  remamed  in  a  flourishing  condition ; 
Latin  poetry  was  eren  more  brilliant  among  ns  than  in  the  six- 
teenth centoiy,  and  seyeral  churchmen,  such  as  Santeuil  and  the 
Jesuits  Rapin  and  Ia  Rae,  employed  distinguished  talents  in  this 
artificial  style. 

Oriental  studies  were  processing.  A  superior  man,  D'Herbelot, 
whom  Italy  had  sought  to  appropriate  and  whom  Colbert  recalled 
to  France,  passed  hLs  life  in  concentrating,  in  the  form  of  a  diction- 
ary, the  fiiiit  of  vast  researches  concerning  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  Western  and  Mahometan  Asia.  The  BibliofJiequc  Orientaley 
which  did  not  appear  until  after  the  death  of  D'H  rbclot  (in  1097), 
was  to  Europe  a  veritable  revelation.  Everything  therein  is  drawn 
directly  from  Andiic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Tartar  soiu*ces. 
DTIerbelot  had  for  puj)ils  and  continuers  in  Orientalism,  Petis 
de  La  Croix,  and  Galland,  so  popular  through  bis  translation  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  NigiUi* 

^  Tn  irjGG,  Colbert  had  the  Bibliothoqup  Royale  transferred  from  the  Rue  de  la 
Harpe,  where  it  had  b(>en  since  Henri  IV.,  to  tvo  houses  in  the  Bae  VMeiUiiep 
wbkb  belonged  to  him,  near  his  r^idenoe. 
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Noxnerous  joumeTs  to  the  East,  both  scientific  and  political,  were 
imdertakeD  bj  onier  of  the  BVwich  Gk>YenimeDt*  Hie  cnriotu 
zelfttions  of  d'Arvieox  conoeniiiig  Axabk  and  Sjiia  deaenre  espe- 
cial mentioii.  Other  tntTeb  of  this  epoch  have  xemained  more 
oelebiated,  —  the  adventnieB  and  naixatiTes  of  men  whom  cariosity 
and  the  spirit  of  discoveiy  impeUed  spontaneoaalj  to  the  heart  of 
Asia,  snch  as  Ghaidin,  tiie  son  of  a  jew^er  ci  Ptois,  so  well 
known  by  his  excellent  writings  on  Persia ;  tiie  daring  and  inde- 
frtigable  TaTamier,  who  died,  so  to  say,  on  the  InY^^^^^Jf  eightf* 
four,  aftw  sixty  years*  travel  over  the  globe  ;  Tli<:;vcnot,  the  great 
traveller,  compiler  of  travels,  and  aiduedogist ;  and  Bemier,  the 
Montpelier  physician,  who  became  the  physician  of  the  Great  Mvh 
gul,  and  carried  Descartes  aind  Qassendi  to  the  court  of  Shah  Jehan 
and  AuninfT/ebe.^ 

Great  things  were  done  by  Lonis  XIV.  and  Colbert  for  a  science 
wliich,  more  than  all  tliose  tlie  proijress  of  which  has  jnst  been 
indicated,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  science  and  duties  of 
government,  —  the  science  of  law.  The  teaching  of  civil  law,  of 
Roman  law,  was  rein;? tailed  at  Paris,  where  it  had  made  but  a  brief 
appearance  in  the  times  of  Cujas,  and  whence  ecclesiastical  author- 
had  succeeded  hitherto  in  baiushing  it.  At  the  same  time, 
Firench  Unr,  the  law  of  costoms  and  ordinances,  was  greeted  from 
ample  practice  into  oflBdnl  sdenoe^  and  tanght  in  the  nniyersities, 
fbnt  in  that  of  Boniges  (1065),  then  siieoe88iye]7  m  the  resL  An 
exceUent  edition  of  2ie  Theodosian  Code,  the  posthmnons  work  of 
Jacqnes  Gkidefrot,  had  appeared  in  J.665 ;  sereral  jnrisoonsnlta  pnh- 
lisheid  commendable  works  in  which  the  rational  spirit  of  the  Rcnaan 
law  enhghtened  customs ;  thns  Ricar  l  r  otnmented  npon  the  ens- 
toma  of  Senh's,  Basnage  npon  those  of  Normandy,  and  Salvaing 
iqpon  the  feudal  usages  of  Dauphiny.  A  great  mind,  known  in  the 
religious  world  by  his  close  alliance  with  Pascal  and  the  whole 
school  of  Port  Royal,  was  prepnrino:,  under  the  double  inspiration  of 
Christian  sentinii  nt  ixud  tlie  new  pliilosopliic  method,  a  liook  des- 
tined to  rule  over  one  of  tiie  principal  phases  of  the  history  of  law  ; 
but  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Domat  belongs  to  a  more 
distant  epoch. 

^  l^tmier  relates  that  the  Vizier  Danedk  Mend  Khan  paued  every  afternoon  in 
philosophizint;  with  him,  on  Dcscnrtcs  and  Gasscndi,  the  terrettfial  globOi  the 
•ptaere,  and  anatonjgr.— Foyo^  de  Bemier,  Paris,  1670-1671. 
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BlOnOV  m.  — FOBTBT.    IBB  DBAKA.    UTERATHBB  ASD  flOCIKTT. 
XOUkBB.  mOMkV.  BACIHB.  LA  VOHTAHnL  MADAHB  DE  sfiVIGiri. 

However  important  may  have  remained  a  £»w  of  the  scientific 
names  m  hicli  Ix  long  to  the  first  period  of  the  government  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  prodigious  lustre  of  the  literarv"  names  casts  them  in 
the  shade.  Scarcely  had  Lmii'?  XIV.  seized  the  helm  of  state, 
when  a  blossoming  forth  ol  j  ociry  ensued  such  as  France  had 
never  beheld.  Four  gcniusc^i,  if  not  equal  among  themselves,  at 
least  each  sovereign  in  the  portion  of  space  which  he  ajipropi-iated, 
at  once  invaded  that  heaven  of  poetrv,  in  the  highest  region  of 
which  hovered  solitiuy  tiie  a^ed  eaiile  of  Conieille. 

The  first  that  came  to  take  place  in  the  magical  circle  which 
LoaiB  XTV.  liad  tnoed  aroimd  faim  waa  tiie  gcnim  of  comedy.  The 
epopee  had  proved  ftbortiTe ;  tragedy  had  not  awaited  the  coming 
fi  ibe  great  King  to  leap  at  one  bound  to  the  liii^est  annunit; 
comedy,  to  which  the  great  tragedian  had  opened  a  carew  in  the 
interval  of  his  heroic  creadona,  took  posaesMi  in  turn  of  the  do- 
n»m  which  K>dd  progr«.  M  preiNund  ftr  it  by  the  ooDMutly 
increasing  advance  of  relations  and  ideas ;  this  art,  wliich  can  floor* 
iah  only  in  highly  polished,  advanced,  and  complex  civilixationBi 
was  about  to  surpass  the  height  which  it  had  attained  among  the 
ancients,  and  the  glory  of  conquering  Aristophanes  and  Terence  was 
given  to  a  child  of  old  Paris,  bom  under  the  pillars  of  the  markets, 
MoliSrc  summed  up  in  himself  and  carried  to  sublimity  the  qual- 
ities of  that  P  irisian  wit  which  is  itself  only  the  sum  and,  as  it 
were,  the  essence  of  French  wit. 

Biographers  have  more  or  less  exactly  recounted  by  what  cir- 
cumstances the  son  of  the  weaver,  who  seemed  destined  to  grow 
up  among  vulgar  surroundings,  was  called  to  receive  the  strongest 
and  most  learned  education,  but  not  perhaps  the  best  t uiKlucted  as 
to  the  guidance  of  the  mind.  Reared  in  scientific  epicureanism  by 
Gaas^di  in  person,  then  connected  with  a  Uttle  society  of  practical 
epicureans,  who,  very  diflfeient  in  their  hahits  from  thoee  of  the 
grave  Gassendi,  mingled  unbelief  with  pleasure,  this  beginning 
influenced  the  sequel  of  his  life  more  than  was  desirable  for  his 
lepoee  and  happiness,  althongfa  his  thon^t  lalfied  later  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  higher  philosophy.^  At  twen^,  he  mounted  the  stage* 

^  See  bla  dltpnte  with  Chapelle  on  D«tcurtet  and  Giwsendi,  in  his  Life,  hj  Grlmft* 
rest,  reprialed  from  the  Archives  Cuneuses,  2d  ser.  t.  X.  He  was  ray  intiiDatc,  in 
Ui  iMt  jcsn»  with  tbe  fiunona  CartetiMi,  Bohaalt.  Grimamt  detemt  no  oooIIp 
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winch  he  was  neTer  more  to  qmt,  and,  lOce  Sbakspeaie,  began  to 
prepare  hinuelf,  bjr  lepfetentbg  the  ephemenl  prodaetions  of  con- 
temponiyauthon,  to  replace  ihemhyimmoita^  His  renown 

was  in  no  wise  preoodoos*  Cknnedy  is  the  frnit  of  matme  age,  to 
poets  as  to  nations.  He  strolled  over  the  proyinces  a  long  tune 
with  a  troop  of  comedians,  stodying  the  woiU  and  life,  and  prelud- 
ing his  creations  by  essays  full  of  'viTactty  and  wit,  but  which  did 
not  yet  disclose  the  original  poet.  Les  Pricieu9e9  JUcHeules  at 
last  revealed  Moliere  :  it  was  the  inauguration  of  the  true  comedy 
of  manners  (1659).  The  success  was  brilliant  and  legitimate,  for 
Moliere  liad  attacked  only  the  false  prSeim^es  and  not  the  true 
ones ;  tliat  is,  the  romantic  eccentricities  wliicli,  already  ^^■of1^isoIne 
ill  the  best  society,  became  insii})]>ortable  in  iiifiTint-  imitators. 
Master  of  his  art  and  suro  ut  lmii>-  lf,  Moliere  returiRMl  tn  Paris. 
Protected  by  F  u  juet,  wiiu  niuno]M»lized  all  talent,  and  tor  whom 
lie  wrutr  two  works,  he  became  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  spoils  of 
I  ou(|uct  wiiich  Louis  XIV.  transported  from  Vanx  t^  Verstailles, 
and  his  troupe  was  not  long  in  becoming  oflBeiaiiy  tiie  rot^al  tr&upe. 
Each  of  his  pieces  was  thenceforth  an  event. 

The  appeoninoe  of  comedy,  which  addresses  itself  less  to  the 
psarions  than  to  the  judgment,  conld  not  excite  the  inUnicadon 
wtiksk  had  welcomed  the  Urth  of  tragedy ;  bat  with  what  inmost 
aatisftetion,  with  what  serene  joys  of  ^e  mind,  did  not  en%htened 
men  behold  the  living  reprodnetion  of  French  sode^  sobstitated 
ftr  the  coUl  imitations  of  Latm  and  Spanish  comedy,  and  the  moral 
lessons  that  spring  from  the  yetj  si^t  of  happily  chosen  reality, 
ioT  the  vain  and  sterile  cnriosity  of  imbro^iosl  The  ezqmsite 
and  charming  naturalness  of  characters  and  language,  the  style, 
in  which  the  freedom  and  vivid  coloring  of  the  antique  Frmch 
were  tmited  to  the  spirit  of  order  and  clearness  which  marked  the 
new  centniy,  the  tmequalled  originality  of  style  and  ideas,  the 
never-fiuling  vein  of  dialogue,  the  verse  as  full  imd  powerful  as 
the  Cornelian  ver«?c,  and  in  which  the  comic  character  prnslied 
forth  "With  the  same  forct^  nnrl  nnnxpertcdiiess  as  the  lioroic  char- 
acter in  Corneille,  —  everything,  in  short,  in  Mohdre  conquered 
and  (ieiirrhted  healthy  intellects. 

Moliere  touched  not  alone  iij>on  questions  of  art  and  form,  as  is 
perceived  by  the  agitation  that  he  excited  around  him;  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  true  comedy  to  stir  society  to  its  depths.  The 

deuce  as  to  tiM  hbtoij  of  Molttra't  yonth ;  bot  fhe  nsodoles  relalive  to  tin  glo* 

rinnn  <lr\_vs  of  the  crrent  ffirncdian  wctt  dotibtlo??  mnttcrs  of  pnUlc  llOtalic^  Wbca 
Griuiareat  wrote,  bee  Vk  dt  MoUin,  b7M.de  Twchereaa. 
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boldest  mnovatiiig  ideu  liroke  fbortii  in  VtedU  da  Marti  and  VteoU 

des  Femmes.  The  old  Jewish  and  Roman  maxims  on  the  submissioa 
and  inferiority  of  the  wife  were  attacked  at  once  by  the  weapons 
of  ridicule  and  reason.  Tliese  maxims  incarnated  in  the  laws,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  chivalric  xeaction  had  striven  without  success 
to  destroy,  by  prostrating  man  before  woman ;  now,  philosophj, 
by  the  lips  of  a  poet,  condpmned  them  in  the  name  of  equity, 
domestic  happincs*;,  nnrl  tho  fnmily  bettor  imderstood.  An  honor- 
able liberty,  a  worthy  I'nialiry,  a  veritable  society  in  marriage, 
such  was  the  true  and  human  ideal  which  the  poet  prr»posed,  in 
place  of  that  chivalrous  Uto])iu  which,  declaring  itself  incompatible 
with  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  &mily,  was  unable  to  uproot 
ancient  domestic  tyranny. 

prScieme$^  those  women  formed  in  the  school  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  who  had  so  many  claims  to  the  gratitude  uf  French 
society,  clung,  nevertheless,  too  much  to  what  there  was  chimerical 
in  the  spirit  of  chivalry  degenerated  into  the  romantic  spirit ;  they 
knew  not  how  to  recognize  to  what  degree  the  new  comedy  served 
the  interests  of  their  sex.^  They  persistently  exaggeiated  the  few 
remnants  of  somewhat  vulgar  pleasantry  and  old  comic  license 
which  Moliire  was  wrong  in  not  hanishmg  from  his  comedies ; 
they  leagued  themselves  with  the  triflers  and  ibps  of  the  court, 
the  horn  enemies  of  natondness  and  good  sense,  and  the  poet  was 
assailed  with  clamors  which  some  fools  carried  to  the  extent  of 
insult 

Reprisals  were  not  long  in  coming.  Moliire  consummated  a 
rupture,  in  more  than  one  respect  to  be  regretted,  with  the  pre- 
Mises,  and  charged  full  tilt  upon  the  marqums,^  The  imperti- 
nence of  the  young  nobility,  its  whims,  then  its  vices,  were  trans- 
lated upon  the  stage  before  the  court  and  France,  and  derided 
with  pitiless  vivacity.  The  )nar(iui8  hQcamc  the  butt  of  eomedv: 
thencefortli,  as  Moliere  told  him  to  his  face,  he  was  destined  to 
replace  the  hvffoon  valet  of  Latin  comedy.  What  a  revolution  in 
manners,  wlien  tlie  lord  beeomes  tlie  sport  vi  serfs  I  What  a  ven- 
geance {\)r  the  citizens  so  long  doffed  at  by  the  nobles  ! 

This  ven  geance  would  liavc  been  impossible,  if  Moliere  had  not 
been  able  to  rely  upon  an  illustrious  accomplice.  Louis  XIV.  was 
his  second  against  the  marquises.  The  absolute  monarch  encotir> 
aged,  at  least,  if  he  did  not  inspire  the  popular  poet,  and  took 

'  Tliero  are  alway-  cTrPTitTnn'  to  these  peneralities :  itwouH  he  certainly  very 
^oneoiM  to  sappote  that  all  wumea  of  good  society  were  unfriendly  to  Moliere. 
s  8eo  <he  CriHfue  de  fMeok  dm  ¥^mmm,  sod  the  Impromptu  d»  VwmiSm  (16M). 
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delight  in  permitting  the  pride  to  be  liuinl  led  of  the  so  often  rebel- 
lious nohility,  whom  he  forced  to  laufjli  at  tliemselves  a<:;ainst  their 
will.  This  was  again  the  work  of  Kichelieu  continued  with  new 
weapons,  the  most  decisive  of  alL  If  a  celebrated  anecdote  is  to 
be  believed,  Louis  went  so  &r  as  to  seat  at  his  table,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  stupefied  nobles,  the  comic  poet  whom  his  gentlemen 
valeU  de  Sombre  **had  not  thought  fit  to  eat  with  them.'*^ 

Moli^,  moieoTer,  was  fiur  firam  lacking  moderation  and  pru- 
dence in  his  system  of  aggression :  the  poet  fiunished  the  King, 
by  his  adroit  reservations,  the  best  excuses  for  not  abandoning  him. 
Adroit  in  shunning  extreme  positions,  he  managed  to  nentralias 
reasonable  persons  of  the  very  classes  that  be  attacked.  H  he 
derided  prudes,  he  eulogized  good  morals.  If  he  attacked  fops,  the 
honett  man  whom  he  reproduced  unceasingly  as  his  &vorite  type 
was  the  elegant  and  pohshed  man  q£  the  world.  He  opposed  the 
intellectual  and  sensible  to  the  extravagant  courtier,  and  acknowl- 
edged two  judges  with  equal  riglits :  the  court  and  the  pit,  the 
judgment  of  refined  minds  and  the  feeling  of  the  masses. 

This  moderation  was  not  lacking  in  the  boldest  and  most  gen- 
erous enterprise  of  his  life. 

In  1C)C»4,  Louis  XIV.  gave  that  incomparable  seven  days'  fete 
at  Versailles,  in  which  he  assembled  every  marvel,  less  to  dazzle 
his  court  and  the  world  than  to  charm  the  eyes  of  a  single  woman, 
who  modestly  concealed  her  triumph  amid  the  crowd,  and  would 
gladly  have  hidden  her  iiappiness,  troubled  by  remorse,  from  all  the 
world.  There,  in  the  interval  of  toui  iiaiuents,  balls,  and  festivi- 
ties, interludes  of  mythological  poetry  translated  in  allusions,  un- 
derstood by  all,  the  passions  which  agitated  the  court,  even  to  tlie 
heart  of  the  monarch.  Molidre  accepted  with  Benserade,  the  ordi- 
nary singer  of  the  court  gallantries,  a  poetic  strife  in  which  it  was 
to  his  honor  not  to  conquer,  then  divnted  the  brilliant  audience  by 
a  baflbonish  comedy.  It  was  to  have  purchased  the  right  to  be 
wise  by  sufficient  fi>Uy:  he  rosenp  and  torminatod  the  £He  by 
Tant^fe  as  by  a  thunderbolt. 

2^»ttffe  b  as  it  were  the  second  part  of  the  JPrwineiaU9^  destined 
to  remain  as  fionous  and  much  more  popnlar  tium  the  first,  because 
dramatic  poetry  vivifies  fbreyer  the  types  onoe  touched  by  its 
breath,  and  because  the  subject  here  is  not  susceptible  of  growing 

^  Louis  XIV.  never  invitc<l  Moli^rc  to  his  imblic  table  ;  ctiqnctto,  erected  into 
maxims  of  state,  forbade  it ;  but  lie  may,  as  is  rebited,  have  breakfasted  with  the 
poet,  in  hb  room.  The  anecdote,  moreover,  it  not  eertdn.  An  iUoetiione  poe^ 
M.  Jngrei,  hu  rcoent^  given  cnrtencj  to  it 
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old.  It  is  reaUj  the  Mqnel  of  the  same  warfiwe,  bnt  ele^nrted  to  « 
wholly  new  character  of  geneiality:  on  one  side,  the  phflosopher 
has  repUused  the  sectarian ;  on  the  other,  the  adversaries  are  also 
modified.  Pascal  attacked  the  errors  of  the  mind ;  Moliire  attacks 
the  perversity  of  the  heart  Tartitf'B  is  no  longer  the  Jesuit,  but 
the  Aiheist  travestied  as  a  Jesuit.  There  was  in  this  attack  against 
hypocriay  an  inspira^on  truly  prophetic.  This  was  not  yet  the 
ruling  vice  of  the  epoch.  So  long  as  the  King  was  young,  gallant, 
of  a  free  and  open  mind,  the  danger  did  not  appear  very  imminent, 
althongh  alarming  symptoms  might  be  seized  here  and  there,  such 
as  the  reBisal  of  a  public  eulogy  to  Descartes.  But  let  the  King 
turn  to  practical  devotion  and  rigidness,  with  the  spirit  of  unity, 
external  order,  conventionality,  and  imitation  that  reigned,  and 
hypocrisy  would  inv:nle  everything.  It  was  the  t'cK>  of  tlie  morrow 
that  Molicre  comh;u<     in  a^lvance.    In  this  we  recoirnizi  genius  ! 

Mollere  had  this  time  waged  war  against  a  more  t< ii mi  lahle  ad- 
versary than  tlie  marquises  t^rvH prSciemm ;  Tartul'e  kuew  11  how 
to  show  [lis  power  and  to  enga<je  in  his  cause  the  greater  ])art  of 
tlie  sincere  devotees,  those  wliom  Moliere  had  nevertheless  sepa- 
rated so  carefully  from  their  fraudulent  copyists.  The  men  most 
worthy  of  respect  for  their  tiue  piety  sutiei-ed  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  interests  of  heaven  were  at  stake :  the  Arch- 
bishop P4rdfixe  launched  a  mandate ;  the  first  president  de  Lamoig- 
non  caused  the  representation  of  the  piece  to  be  interdicted  at 
Paris ;  the  great  Christian  orator,  Boardalooe,  stormed  in  the  pul^ 
pit  ;^  Louis  XIV.  contmned  to  shield  MoGdre  with  his  protection. 
The  ^lite  of  the  court,  headed  by  the  great  Gond^  ever  the  firiend 
of  boldness  of  mind,  despite  the  drcumspection  which  he  after- 
wards imposed  upon  hinuelf^  sustained  the  poet  with  the  monarch. 
Lods,  notwithstanding,  hesitated  to  permit  the  work  to  follow  its 
course.  The  piece  was  authorized,  then  suspended  anew ;  after 
various  alternations,  the  formidable  cabal  was  reduced  to  silence, 
and  Moliere,  at  last,  remained  victorious  ^1666-1667—1669}.  Few 
iueidents  do  more  honor  to  Louis  XIV. 

This  brilliant  picture  was  not,  however,  without  shadows.  The 
fevor  of  the  King  was  purchased  by  sacrifices  of  more  than  one 
sort.  However  far  ts  o  mnv  he  from  prejudices  hostile  to  the  stage, 
we  cannot  help  a  paintiii  impression  at  seeing  this  gi'eat  thinker 
obliged  to  yield  himself  the  slave  of  the  every-day  i)leasures  of  the 
King,  and  to  play  the  buffoon  to  divert  his  master.  A  graver 
accusation  has  been  brought  afjninst  Moliere  :  allusions  have  been 

^  See  the  Strmm  twr  i  'kypocrwg. 
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sought  in  his  Amphitiyon^  a  ftee  imitaUfni  of  Fkotiu,  flattering 
to  that  new  phase  of  the  royal  amoiin,  so  balelbl  to  pnhlic  moral* 
ity,  in  which  Louis,  weaij  of  being  happy,  became  imfiuthfiil  to 
the  gentle  La  Yalli^  for  the  brilliant  and  haughty  Montespan,  — 
in  which^  weaiy  of  seU'restmnt,  he  emeigBd  from  the  obscnrilj 
with  whksh  La  Vattiere  had  oompeUed  him  to  shrond  himself, 
and  began  to  dii^kj  to  all  eyes  the  pride  of  his  douUe  adolteiy, 
A  more  attentive  examination  of  frets  and  dates  happily  permits 
US  to  exculpate  the  poet  fVom  a  guiltj  connivance ;  in  1668,  the 
date  of  Ainpki6r^(m,  the  King  still  preserved  appearances,  and 
would  not  have  permitted  his  Olympian  amonis  to  be  celebrated 
on  the  stage  under  his  own  auspices.^ 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  wntor  to  have  to  please  another 
master  than  tlie  ])iiblic,  be  tliis  master  Lmiis  XTV.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Mohere,  while  entertaini?ii]^  nftection  for  the 
prince  on  whom  he  was  dependent,  more  than  once  felt  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  (Irpendence.  His  most  ]>f'i-fect  work  reveals  the  sad- 
ness and  smothered  anger  that  brooded  under  the  compulsory 
gayety  of  the  coinuiiion.  It  is  true  that  domestic  afil'ctions  liad, 
perhaps,  still  more  to  do  witJi  his  melancholy  than  external  rircum- 
Btances.  Himself  the  victim  of  the  passion  at  wliich  he  had  jested 
most,  jealousy,  he  ennobled  the  sufferings  of  his  wounded  sensi- 
bihty  by  supporting  with  dignity  the  oonsequences  of  an  over- 
expiated  &alt.' 

The  typical  creation  of  Moli&re  is  evidently  the  Mitanthrope 
(1666) ;  it  is  in  this  that  he  pours  ont  all  his  great  sod  wounded 
by  itself  by  others,  by  society.  This  type,  notwithstanding,  he 
did  not  seiae  at  the  first  eflbrt;  Aloeste  was  conceived  at  first, 
like  Don  Qnixote,  only  as  the  personification  of  an  eccentric  or 
xidiculons  man ;  th^  bolh  personages  grew,  became  transformed, 
took  possession  of  the  poet,  became  the  poet  himself;  at  hearty 
Moliere  is  Alceste  as  Cervantes  is  Don  Quixote  ;  but  the  reason  of 
both  great  moralists  has  remained  free,  and  they  judge  themselves 
in  judging  their  heroes.  The  impetuous  outbreaks  of  Alceste  come 
firom  the  depths  of  Moliere's  soul,  and  Moliere's  reason,  or,  if  we 
will,  his  resignation  to  the  Inevitable  course  of  the  world,  reproves 
their  violence.   Alceste  and  Philinte  are  again  the  ideal  and  the 

'  We  erroneously  accepted  this  tradition  in  our  prcTintis  edition. 

'  Ttie  fAvdt  of  haring  married  for  lore  the  young  sister  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  bit  mittrets.  It  hat  been  advanced  that  this  pretended  iittBr  wm  the  daughter 
<^  the  ftfmer  mistress  of  the  poet  Some  even  go  flirdier.  Hii  enemlea  dara 
a'rM«e  him  of  Iiaving  married  hi^  own  datif.'bter,  a  Cilnniiqr  the  sbevidi^  Of 
wliicii  has  been  demonstrated  by  coaU;mporariM. 
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real,  the  antitheses  of  Don  Qtiixote  and  Sancho,  only  mstead  of 
spirit  and  matter,  what  are  especially  in  opposition  here  arc  tlie  true 
and  tlie  conventionalf  man  according  to  nature  and  man  according 
to  society. 

Moliere  and  comedy  liad  attained  together  their  greatest  height; 
they  could  make  no  ftirtlicr  progress  after  the  Misanthrope.^ 

At  the  moment  when  Moliere  reached  the  summit  of  his  glory, 
younger  poets  began  to  rise  by  his  side.  One  of  theae  Tilkntly 
seconded  in  some  respects  his  moral  and  political  work,  while  exe- 
cuting a  most  special  and  characteristic  individual  work.  This  was 
another  child  of  Paris,  reared  in  the  purlieus  of  the  palace,  as 
Moliire  in  the  quartier  Saint-Honor^.'  Boileau  also  represents 
Parisian  wit,  but  with  less  extent,  imaginatiTe  force,  and  philo- 
sophic depth.  Devoid  of  that  creative  power,  that  universal  sen- 
BiUlity,  that  multiform  passion  which  makes  the  dramatic  poet, 
as  well  as  of  the  fiery  wings  of  lyricism,  he  judges  himself  with 
admirable  good  sense,  and  plunges  into  satire,  epistles,  and  didactic 
]  >(  try.  His  kingdom  has  somewhat  narrow  bounds,  but  he  is 
absolute  monarch  therein.  His  work  has  this  in  particular,  —  it  is 
fully  studied  and  of  a  logical  rigor  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
spirit  of  mathematics  more  than  to  that  of  poetry.  Boileau  proceeds 
to  his  end  by  the  most  direct  route,  even  thoiigli  it  be  somewhat 
dry  and  dusty,  without  suffering  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  by  the 
flowery  footpaths  around.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him  that  the  poet  it 
a  trifler  ! 

Boileau  undertoois.  and  executed,  outside  the  Academy  and 
against  the  academicians  themselves,  the  general  police,  then  the 
legislation  of  Parnassus.  To  appreciate  wliat  \\&  did,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  recall  the  state  ui  taste  and  literary  opinion  when  he 
appeared.  French  literature  resembled  a  gallery  wherein  immortal 
pictures  are  confounded  with  mediocre  or  vile  paintings,  which  the 
inexperienced  eye  of  an  ardent  but  unskilled  public  knows  not  how 
to  separate  clearly*  Boileau  was  the  expert  who  established  order 
and  taught  disoeniment  He  did  more ;  he  not  only  showed  what 

1  We  cannot  refrain  fnm  recalUng  in  pudng  the  astoniihfaiy  flgnre  of  Dom  Jutm, 

that  rnaprniflcent  and  corrupt  js'randeo,  athcisticnl  and  hypocritical,  like  Tartufe, 
brave  as  the  heroea  of  the  Spanish  stage,  whence  he  deriTes  liis  origin,  philosophi* 
cal  and  haman  by  flasbet,  in  the  midst  of  his  depravity,  Adl  of  abysses  deeper  than 
the  fantastic  gulf  in  which  he  is  swallowed  up  (1666).  The  primitive  type  d(Mt  ml 
belong  to  Moliere ;  but  with  what  vigor  Tiiiii  he  marked  with  his  lion-like  ?rft<>p  this 
creation,  destined  to  receive  successively  the  imprint  of  most  brilliant  geniuses  I 
*  Boileau  styled  Uniidf  tbm  detcandsat  of  the  inaoiM  provost  of  Tuh  uder 
fit  Louis,  ^ttouM  BoUeveorBoileoa. 
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miut  be  done,  Imt  haw  to  do  it.  The  Isnguage  of  paxMd  ma  com- 
plete efter  Bdac,  Dewertes,  and  Paicel;  the  language  of  poetry 
vas  not  yet  so  after  the  incompaiable  but  nnequal  GomeOle. 
Malherbe  had  only  oonqneied  by  halves*  and  called  for  a  snccea- 
ior.  Moliere,  it  is  Iziie,  was  »h^r»"g  at  ibis  moment  the  kngoage 
of  comedy ;  but  this  was  as  it  were  but  one  ci  the  dialects  of  the 
poetic  tongoe ;  and  again,  rapidity  of  labor  did  not  always  permit 
the  rrroat  comedian  a  certain  degree  of  finish  which  one  scarcely 
thinks  of  regretting  in  reading  Moliere,  but  the  importance  of 
which  he  feels  in  reading  Boileau.  This  man  is  the  greatest 
artisan  of  style  tbat  over  existed.  And  style  must  be  taken  here 
in  its  broadest  acc*.  j  tation  :  he  who  thinks  only  of  form  does  not 
suffice  for  form  ;  he  who  knows  not  how  to  fill  the  mould  of  verse 
with  tliou^'ht  does  not  cast  the  Yerse  in  bronze  :  fine  verses  do  not 
flow  in  vacuum.^ 

The  thought  of  Boileau  is  rarely  elevated  and  prnt'uund;  but  it  is 
almost  always  lieahhy,  strong,  and  upriglit,  and  Hies  to  its  end  like 
a  winged  shaft.  He  assails  false  ideas  as  well  as  false  verses.  He 
extricates  poetry  from  whatever  renders  it  heavy  as  from  whatever 
disfigures  it,  firom  pedantic  erudition  as  from  witticisms  and  tinsel  i 
this  perhaps  is  the  most  original  feature  of  the  revolution  which  he 
consummates.  The  most  laughable  of  all  mistakes  would  be  to 
take  BoOeau  for  a  college  pedant  His  ttock  of  literature  is  slender 
enough ;  three  or  fivur  of  the  ancients,  and  Malherbe  almost  akne 
among  the  modems,  —  these  are  all  his  authoiides,  or  rather,  he 
recognizes  hut  one  anthority,  reason,  and  only  occasionally  cites 
the  ancients  as  his  interpreters.  He  flings  across  the  abyss  the 
bridge  that  unites  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  sixteenth  ccntoiy 
and  the  Middle  Ages,  in  order  to  secure  to  literary  genius  the  same 
spontaneity,  the  same  fi»edom  of  mien  which  has  been  resumed  by 
philosophic  genius.'^ 

Doubtless,  a  few  rhetorical  commonplaces  may  be  raised  up 
against  him  ;  he  does  nut  always  shun  either  Reclamation  or  vul- 
garity, that  double  danger  of  satire  and  oi  tamiliar  poetry  ;  but  the 
blemishes  are  rare  and  the  beauties  innumerable.  For  propriety  of 
terms,  accuracy  of  expression,  choice  ami  logical  sequence  of  meta- 
phors, he  is  a  model  that  cannot  be  too  much  studied ;  his  verse, 
frdl,  flexible,  and  strong,  easy  and  unconstrained,  satisfies  alike  ^e 

'  BoUnu  has  rendered  himself  justice  in  thia  respect : 

"And  my  verse,  jjood  or  bad,  alwaya  sars  aometbing." — i^rt  ix. 

*  We  will  not  ezatnine  here  tiie  inoonTemeDcea  more  or  lew  compeoMted  for  b/ 
llie  adviotafesof  thii  tvptiin  of  Mltknuu 
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ear  nnd  the  mind.  In  short,  none  has  ever  written  or  will  eyer 
write  better  in  French  verse. 

Like  all  innovators,  Jii  ileau  has  his  exres'^es ;  the  Tiolencc  of  his 
language  toward  conteia|)orarY  authors,  whose  usurped  glory  he 
overthrows,  is  truly  outside  the  pale  of  modem  courtesy;  but  there 
are,  in  these  bitter  personal iries,  in  this  violence,  a  courage  and  inde- 
pendence which  make  us  parUun  the  vehemence.  The  men  whom 
he  attacks  are  powerful  at  court  and  in  the  academies ;  they  aro 
flioee  who  hold,  as  has  been  said,  the  list  of  literary  prizes.  He 
xiaks  ahatting  the  door  of  fkTvr  upon  Idnuell^  and  does  not  Iteeitato 
between  his  fortune  and  tbe  interest  of  art.  He  not  only  airaigns 
had  poets,  bnt  hcavely  ranges  himself  hy  the  side  of  Moliere  in  the 
struggle  of  plebeian  poetry  against  patrician  haughtiness ;  the  satire 
Ml  or  rather  e^fom&t  liie  nMUjf  exceeds  in  boldness  the  immolation 
of  the  marquises  to  the  laughter  of  the  pit ;  the  attack  on  the  prin- 
ciple itself  of  hereditary  nobility  is  direct  and  rigoroos. 

The  tide  was  with  him  ;  these  were,  it  is  said,  the  first  verses  of 
Boilcau  that,  still  mipublished,  reached  Lonis  XIV.,  and  the  great 
King  lent  them  an  indulgent  ear  (1665).  The  Disccuru  to  the  Kwff^ 
which  proved  that  the  satirist  knew  also  how  to  praise  in  case  of 
need  (1665\  wns  calculated  to  inspire  Louis  still  more  favorably; 
"but  the  n^microus  and  influential  enemies  whom  the  poet  liad  drawn 
upon  himself,  closed  to  him  for  several  years  all  access  to  court, 
and  Boilean  had  as  yet  had  no  personal  intercourse  with  the  King 
wlien  he  addressed  to  him  his  beautiful  First  EpUth  (1669). 
Boileau,  in  this  piece,  adroitly  abandons  warlike  commonplaces  to 
the  crowd  of  subaltern  ilatterers,  and  applies  himself  to  celebrating 
in  Louis  the  man  of  government,  the  great  administrator.  Rare 
ddll  is  displayed  here  in  an  artistic  point  of  bnt  there  is  also 
a  certain  connge  in  these  attacks  against  oonqueroirs  and  this  eulogy 
of  moderation  in  the  fiice  of  a  youthful  monarch,  thirsting  for  glory 
and  intoxicated  with  himself.  The  great  Comeille  bad  already 
ahronded  the  same  counsels  in  analogous  prsises. 

Boileau  was  at  last  presented  to  the  King,  and  called  to  the 
midst  of  that  brilliant  society  which  so  much  needed  to  profit  by  his 
exquisite  judgment  and  severe  taste*  A  natural  sympathy  caused 
Louis  XIV.  folly  to  appreciate  this  mind  more  upright  than  broad, 
clearer  and  more  vivacious  than  brilliant,  but  above  all  enamored 
of  onler  and  method.  The  court  altered  neither  the  firankness  of 
tlie  man  nor  the  vivacity  of  the  writer. 

Comedy  and  familiar  poetry  could  not  however  sulUce  for  the 
intellectual  needs  of  this  society.   By  the  side  of  these  too  iaithtul 
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mirrors  of  reality,  it  aspired  to  find  another  expeemam  of  itself^ 
idealized  bj  hennc  poetry.  A  third  poet  l»d  appeared.  While  the 
eeustlc  BoOean  was  hnriiiig  his  darts  unspormgly  against  Uie  writen 
in  vogue,  a  young  man,  full  of  gentleness  and  grace,  and  whose 
large,  nohle,  and  zegolar  ftaimes  extrsocdinaxiljr  resembled  thoee 
of  the  Kin^  had  made  his  entrsnoe  into  the  litossij  world  and  at 
(XNut,  nnder  the  anspices  of  Moliere.   This  yoong  man,  boond  hj 
friendship  at  onoe  to  Hdidre  and  to  Bcnkan^  was  Jean  RacinA. 
He  was,  like  them,  of  plebeien  odgbi,  but  a  stranger  in  Paris  and 
without  fortune.    Moliere  opened  to  him  his  pane  and  his  clrsp 
made  experience.    Boilean  tan^it  him  not  to  abandon  himself  to 
his  focile  Tein,  and  to  condense  in  order  to  strengthen  it.  His 
growth  was  rapid.    In  1664,  at  twenty-four,  he  made  his  d€but 
in  the  drama  bv  la  Th^ba'ide,  which  Avas  Httle  more  than  a 
rhetorical  amplification  ;  in  1665,  he  prmhired  Alexandre^  which, 
amonjr  insipid  passions,  in  the  style  of  Scud<5ri,  abounded  already  in 
fine  verses  aiid  lolH'  sentiments  ;  in  1667,  Anrlroma(fue  revealed  to 
France  a  tragedian  of  the  tirst  rank.    Racine's  heroes  as'^nn'dly 
are  not  Greeks.    How  make  Homeric  Gre<'ks  understood  Ijv  this 
France  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  fiill  ot  itself,  so  absorbed  in 
its  own  life  I    And  we  are  not  to  for<;et  that  it  was  above  all  the 
superiority  of  modem  manners  touching  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
which  would  not  pennit  the  true  ancients  to  he  bronght  on  the 
stago  on  this  occasion  wtthont  sfaoeking  the  spectatorB.  Racine*s 
characters  are  much  less  Greek  than  those  of  Gemeille  are  Reman, 
bat  they  are  men,  that  snffioee  I    Jeaknisj,  maternal  lore,  regret 
for  lost  happiness,  the  inmost  Tokes  of  the  heart,  had  never  yet 
spoken  so  penetrating  and  harmonioiis  a  langoage*    The  two 
ednurable  characters  i  Hennione  and  Andromaqne  annoonoed  to 
Comeille  a  rival  and  to  the  drama  a  new  path. 

Xet  PUddeurs  (1688),  a  charming  piece  of  hnmor,  in  which  the 
memories  of  Aristophanes  and  R^ibelais  are  mingled,  coincided 
happily  with  the  celebrated  Civil  Ordinance  of  1667,  rendered  in 
great  part  against  chicanery,  and  showed  Racine  nnder  quite  an^ 
other  aspect ;  but  this  v«rjr  pardonable  infidelity  to  the  tra^c  mnse 
was  not  to  be  renewed. 

After  treadin<j  upon  the  ground  of  Moliere  with  les  PlmdenrSy 
Racine  invaded  the  domain  of  Comeille  with  Britannicus  (1669). 
Its  popularity  was  less  at  6rst  tlum  that  of  Andr<ymaque  ;  the  interest 
\9i  less  touching  and  passionate,  and  we  do  not  re<'<iirriiize,  in  this 
Koman  subject,  the  thunderbolts  of  Comeille  ;  but  Britannicus  is  a 
work  which  grows  by  reflection :  the  scholarly  historical  represen- 
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tatbiiyllie  infioit  Kero  and  Agrippina,  ao  atrongl jr  dfawxif  ihe  art  of 
tbe  80  skilfally  graduated  ahades  and  transitions,  the  sustained 
perfection  of  the  s^e,  the  truth  of  the  ehaiacteia,  tme,  this  time, 

for  the  most  part  both  as  men  and  as  Romans,  brought  back  the 
thinkers  to  Kadne^  and  through  the  thinkers,  the  pubhc. 

A  tradition  resting  on  the  testimony  of  Boileau,  ascribes  to 
JBritanmeiu  a  snccess  of  another  nature.  Louis  XIY.,  it  is  said, 
xenoimced  fignrbg  in  public  in  ballets  and  tounaments  alter  hear> 
ing  the  verses  in  which  Racine  shows  Nero  giving  himself  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  peo|>le,  and  dh\mtm g  prizes  unworthy  of  his  hands. 
If  the  fact  be  true,  it  must  have  been  a  success  whicli  the  poet 
obtiuucd  unsouglit,  for  Racine  certiiinly  had  not  dreamed  of  making 
so  insuhing  an  allusion  to  Loius  XIV  1  Be  this  as  it  mar,  Louis 
\s-di>  tlion  entoriii::  upon  his  thirty-second  year,  and  the  sentiment 
of  propriety  \s  liich  lie  possessed  in  so  liigla  a  degree  would  probably 
have  brought  him  of  himself  to  quit  diversions  which  had  height- 
ened the  lu^stre  of  his  early  youth,  but  which  were  no  longer  suited 
to  the  gravity  of  mature  age. 

Badne  immediatelj  followed  BrUanmcus  by  a  new  contest  with 
Comeilie ;  hut  here  the  great  old  man  impradently  let  himself  he 
drawn  into  an  element  in  which  his  yonthfol  rival  had  every  advan- 
tage over  him.  A  fwincess,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  court  and  the 
muse  of  writers  and  artists,  the  sist^m-law  of  the  King,  Ifodame 
Henrietta  of  En^and,^  proposed  to  the  two  poets,  as  a  suljeet  of 
competition,  the  loves  and  separation  of  Titns  and  Beremoe,  a  theme 
more  elegiac  than  tragic  (1670).  We  know  what  an  inexpressible 
charm  Racine  skilfully  threw  over  thia  melancholy  and  tender 
drama,  and  what  interest  was  added  thereto,  for  contempomrics, 
by  direct  allusions  to  the  rupture  of  the  King  and  Marie  Mancini, 
more  veiled  allusions  to  the  mutual  but  restrained  inclination 
of  the  King  and  Madame  herself,  and  that  portrait  of  Berenice 
which  so  well  recalled  La  Valliere.  Evcr}*thing  contributed  to 
give  to  the  sentiment  which  filled  this  piece  the  profoundest  accent 
of  truth.  It  was  in  his  own  heart  that  the  poet  studied  the  heart 
of  the  monarch  ;  we  are  not  ignorant  that  the  actress  who  ren- 
dered to  the  moved  public  the  image  of  all  these  illustrious  loves 
was  herself  the  object  of  the  poet's  passion.* 

1  The  daugliter  of  ChariM  L,  and  wift  of  Philippe  of  Fnnoe,  Duke  of  Orleant, 
brother  of  Louis  XIY. 
*  There  is  hbmob  to  beUere  tiiat  ChampouoW  wm  bidireeaf  the  chief  dbstade  to 

the  reparation  of  a  serious  wrong  comniittctt  by  Tlacine  apainst  Molt^rp  ;  Racine 
bad  abandoned  Moliere's  theatre  to  carry  his  pieces  to  tlic  tlieatre  of  tlie  hotel  do 
Bonrgognc.  where  Mademoiselle  de  Chompmesl^  was  playing.  Tlie  Mlf4oTe  of  tiw 
anthor  haA  dniva  him  thither;  lore felaiaed  him. 
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Tba  attnctkn  of  the  alhisums  bas  pined  and  the  durm  re- 
nudna;  tbne  has  robbed  BSrStdee  of  xione  of  its  graces.  Thia  ie 
becaoae,  from  iljidlrw/ia9tt6  to  BirSmeej  Racine  luul  made  a  pro- 
digious step*  Here,  the  jargon  of  gallantry  finally  disappears  hdhre 
the  eternal  language  of  the  heart*  Yiigil  is  equalled  by  tibia 
poetTf,  the  reey  rif^hness  of  which  seems  to  be  only  the  natural 
outpouring  and  not  the  ornament  of  pa^ion.  The  verse  of  Racine 
is  the  perfect  verse  of  Boileau,  transiigiued  by  a  vivifying  inspira- 
tion which  difiiises  oyer  this  oold  and  correct  beau^  a  light  of 
unequalled  mellowness. 

The  stage  on  which  Comeille,  Moli^re,  and  Racine  shone  at  once, 
blazed  with  a  glory  without  parallel  both  in  the  modem  world  and 
in  Roman  antiqiiitv  ;  we  must  go  back  to  the  best  days  of  Athens 
to  find  thuSf  flourishing  together,  the  two  principal  forms  of  the 
dramatic  art.  A  new  kind  of  composition,  ^v^thout  ad<liiiii;  anything 
to  the  b'terarr  ^realness  of  France,  added  singularly  to  ilie  splendor 
of  the  drama  by  the  union  of  various  arts  in  a  suigle  one.  Music, 
poetry,  dancing,  painting,  and  mechanism  united  to  bring  forth  the 
opera,  which  calls  to  mind  that  extoiiuil  miigiiificenee  of  Greek 
tragedy  which  was  too  much  denied  to  French  tragedy.  Mazarin 
had  first  introduced  into  France  this  kind  of  poem  bom  in  the  melo- 
dious land  of  Italy,  hut  wtthoat  securing  its  fixed  establishment, 
and  the  great  Comeille,  who  touched  on  every  style,  had  given,  in 
1650,  a  tragedy  toi^  mocAuMiy,  Andromeda,  The  J2oya2  Acadea^ 
qf  Muiie^  after  divers  attempts,  was  definitiTely  founded  in  1672, 
by  the  partnership  of  the  Florentme  musician  Lulli  and  the  B^ch 
poet  Quinault.  The  royal  charter  formally  authorized  "  gentlemen 
and  kdies  to  sing  at  the  representations  of  the  said  Academy  with* 
out  derogation/*  ^  Quinault  was  known  before  this  epoch  by  nUf 
merons  tragedies,  comedies,  and  mixed  pieces,  all  mediocre  save  a  ' 
single  one,  la  Mere  eoqueUe^  which  announced  real  talent.  His 
smooth,  flowing,  and  easy  versification  was  found  essentially  suited 
to  music ;  his  talent  for  composition  improved,  and  his  operas  gave 
him  a  distinct  phire  in  our  literature.  Boileau  was  very  severe 
to  him;  but  since,  rchalHlituticn  has  been  Carried  too  far.  We 
must  listen  to  many  prosers  to  discern  iiashes  of  true  poetry  and 
impassioned  feeling  in  Quinault ;  we  have  great  difficulty  ii;  inter- 
esting ourselves  in  the  lovers  of  the  opera  on  rishig  from  Berenice. 
Whatever  may  be  pretended,  the  judgment  of  the  most  illustrious 
contemporaries  concerning  Lulli  and  Quinault  was  founded  on  rea- 
son: the  simple,  copious,  powerfully  accented  style  of  the  composer 

>  f  ^UbiM^  Siitoin  dt  Faritf  proo&,  1 1 Y.  p.  226. 
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»  Tutlj  superior  to  the  Ittkewarm  inspinitioiis  of  tlie  writer,  and 
ahowB  tihe  cause  of  the  prepondennce  and  hig|i  &Tor  obtained  hf 
the  creator  of  dramatic  miuic  in  Fnmoe.^  It  is  easier  to  defend 
Quinanlt  in  a  moral  point  of  view  against  the  rigid  BoQean ;  his 
amorous  commonplaces,  separated  from  the  pomp  and  hannonjr 
which  heightened  their  effect,  appear  indeed  innocent  enough. 

If  BoOeau  reproved  the  opera  as  enervating  in  its  Influence, 
others  went  farther,  and  ahsolntely  condemned  all  kinds  of  scenic 
representation.  The  question  of  the  drama,  become  so  important  a 
port  of  the  intellectual  life  of  France,  assumed  the  proportions  of 
a  veritable  social  and  religious  question.  Richelieu  had  settled  it. 
Seeing  in  the  drama  a  powerful  instnimont  of  civilization,  and  too 
rigorous  a  logician  to  !i(inor  the  art  wliile  stigmatizing  tlio  artists, 
he  had  solemnly  abjured,  fi-om  the  steps  of  tlie  tlironp.  tlu*  preju- 
dice which  deba^d  the  profession  of  comedian  ;  bul  llie  j>r« judice 
against  the  di-ama  was  too  firmly  rooted  to  disajipear  hy  a  word 
ftom  the  political  power.  Under  Mazarin,  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  opera  at  court,  a  warm  discussion  arose  among 
the  theologians :  the  indulgent  prevailed  and  tranquillized  the  wa- 
vering conscience  of  Anne  of  Austria,  The  Jansenist  spirit  revived 
the  qnarrel  in  the  first  years  of  the  govenunent  of  Loan  XIV., 
and  directed  a  violent  attack  against  die  stage.  Nicole,  the  most 
moderate  however  of  the  iUnstrioos  Fort  Royalists,  treated  theatri- 
cal poets  as  jMiHUe  pouenen  in  one  of  his  poleinics,  which  called 
fiirth  fipom  yoong  Racine,  an  ex<pupfl  of  Port  Royal  and  deserter 
from  Jansenism,  a  witty  and  canstic  reply,  which  woold  have  come 
better  from  other  Hps.'  Among  the  combatants  that  engaged  pen 
in  hand  in  this  contest,  is  remarked  the  Prince  de  Gonti,  that 
brother  of  the  great  Gond^  who,  still  vezy  yonng,  had  been  Ibar^ 
'  merly  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  thm,  from  the  friend  of 
arts  and  protector  of  Moliere,  had  become  an  enthusiastic  Jansenist 
with  his  sister,  the  celebrated  Duchess  de  Longueville.  Bosmet 
did  not  writ<^  nfiainst  the  drama  until  long  after  ;  but  already  cele- 
brated and  influential  through  his  oratorical  talent,  he  was  in  heart 
and  tongue  with  the  most  obstinate  adversaries  of  the  dramatic  art. 
The  intervention  of  such  a  n^e  indicates  clearly  enough  that 

1  Lambert,  Boiasier,  and  the  musician  Molibre  also  contributed  to  the  musical 
revolution  which  was  wrought  in  France.  "  They  began  at  that  time  to  intHidaQe 
a  greater  number  of  iMtrunuMili  in  the  orchettra :  to  Tidim  wen  joined  flutw,  liarp- 
sichords,  guitars.  theortxM,  and  Intel."  WalcknOr,  Mikmm  tmr  Madam  dt  Sf' 
vigai,  t.  IL  p.  479. 
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the  point  in  qnestioa  Here  ma  ndiher  blind  prgndice  nor  gross 
fimaticism,  but  a  great  moral  problem.  All  the  theologiana  of 
strict  dogma,  of  rigorous  Christianity,  are  agreed  against  the  dra- 
ma ;  ^  it  is  to  them  <nil^  one  of  the  inniimmble  logical  deductions 
from  the  dogma  of  eternal  punudiment.  All  meetingB  £xr  diversion^ 
and  especially  balls  and  dramatic  spectacles,  may,  as  a  general  rolOt 
lead  directly  or  indirectly  to  sin,  and,  in  fact,  certainly  lead  more 
or  less  Christian  sotils  to  sin.  Now,  every  mortal  sin  which  the 
soul  floos  not  acknowledge  and  n>pent  in  this  world  involving  ever- 
lasting damnation,  the  essential  rule  of  conduct  is  to  su])])ress,  at 
all  costs,  the  occasions  for  sui.  It  is  nccessaiy,  therefore,  to  reduce 
the  manifestations  of  human  life  to  the  least  possible  expansion  :  the 
less  one  lives,  the  less  he  sins.  It  is  necessary,  thendbre,  to  su[>- 
pi*ess  all  assemblies  where  the  passions  arc  kindlcti  and  the  inten- 
sity of  life  is  increa-scd  by  the  cdiiiimmieiition  of  feelings  and  ideiis, 
should  it  impoverish  human  nature  by  the  loss  of  its  richest  hiC- 
ulties,  and  mutilate  the  most  beautiful  work  of  God.* 

Thus,  in  this  conflict,  all  the  theological  lo^^dans  were  on  one 
fide ;  on  the  other  were  united  the  mdnlgent  through  complaiBsnce 
and  policy,  —  the  school  of  the  Jesuits, — and  the  hidalgent 
through  feeUng,  whose  heart,  as  well  as  imagination  and  mmd, 
revolted  ag^dnst  this  gloomy  theoiy,  the  men  who  had  the  good 
sense  to  know  how  to  be  lig^t  contnury  to  log^  FMchieEr  was 
among  these ;  *  St.  Fmnds  de  Sales  wonJd  have  been  likewise. 

The  drsma  had  happOy  become  too  necessaiy  to  the  IVanoe  of 
Louis  XTV.  for  the  anathema  of  a  fraction  of  the  Church  to  suffice 
to  OTerthrow  it :  it  pursned  its  triumphant  course ;  but  the  war  was 
not  ended,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart  had  in  store, 
befiace  many  years,  a  shining  and  unhoped-for  triumph  for  the  ene- 
mies of  the  pro&ne  art, — the  conquest  of  the  second  of  French 
tragedians. 

Moliere,  the  most  assailed  of  the  dramatic  poets,  had  continued 
to  reply  by  successes.  In  1668,  he  had  given  JdAvart\  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  cliaracter  comfflv.  In  1670,  Lc  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme  appeared.  —  a  piece  which  conceals  ^ave  designs  under 
scenes  of  butioonish  gayety.  Already,  in  Ullcole  des  Fe)ame»,  lie 
had  attacked  bourgeois  vanity  and  plebeians  who  changed  the 

1  See  V0I.XII.,  Martin's  Histoirt  de  la  France, 

*  We  irlll  tee  hteri  in  ihe  eighteendi  oentmj*  Oe  Mme  spirit  venmnd  ontriib 

of  Chrutiani^  by  the  Btoical  spirit,  which  is  the  Jansenism  of  philosophy. 

•  Fl^chier  approTes  of  comefh',  "  provided  it.  offends  'MlithOT  pmfVistgr  BOT  the 
order  of  civil  souietjr." — Urands  Joura  d'Auvergnt,  p.  IIU 
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names  of  their  parents  for  noLle  psencl(^n^'Tns ;  this  time  he  flag- 
ellatetl,  during  three  entire  acts,  that  nobility  of  the  strong-box 
which  Boileau,  on  his  part,  spared  no  more  than  the  nobihty  of 
title-deeds,  and  sliowed  beyond  dispute,  that,  if  he  was  the  poet 
of  the  bourgeois,  he  was  not  tlie  poet  of  tlie  bourgeois  aristocracy. 
Moreover,  he  took  care  so  to  act  that  this  assault  on  the  jyarvenu^ 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  an  apology  to  tibe  marquises :  if  the  citi* 
zen  is  ridiculous  in  hu  pieoe,  die  nbbk  is  vQe.  Cbim£  Ihrante  is 
the  type  of  those  tS^mHim  ^indtutne^  living  at  the  expense  of 
enriehed  folly,  who  weie  to  be  the  hntt  of  second -class  comedy 
after  Moli^re. 

To  these  pieces  in  prose  succeeded  ft  great  woik  in  verse,  worthj, 
as  to  fbmit  to  be  'pkced  by  the  &de  of  the  most  perfect  works 
of  Moliere ;  namely,  Xet  JFemmet  iaioanU$  (1672),  Unhappily, 
the  form  alone  deserves  this  praise ;  and  the  exceptions  which  have 

h&esi  imde  io  An^shitryon  in  the  name  of  morality,  must  be  renewed 
here  in  the  name  of  philosophy.  Had  Moliere  wished  only  to 
attack  pedantry  among  women,  nothing  could  have  been  better ; 
but  so  petty,  so  exceptional,  so  little  formidable  an  eccentricity,  did 
not  deserve  so  great  an  effort ;  it  was  to  take  Hercules's  club  to 
crash  a  fly.  Neither  had  the  excess  of  spirituality  and  the  contempt 
of  matter  been  e%'er  a  danger,  when  not  allied  to  religious  asceticism ; 
and,  no  morn  in  the  times  of  Moliere,  tlian  before  or  after  him,  did 
the  education  of  women  sin  througli  excess  of  scientific  develop- 
ment. If,  as  it  is  difficult  to  doubt,  Moliere  looked  bevond  ped- 
antry ;  if  he  sought,  like  Boileau  afterwards,  to  ridicule  the  soaring 
of  women  toward  ideas  and  science,  —  a  soaring  destined  to  be  so 
favomble  to  the  philosophy  that  he  loved,  —  if  he  wished  to  flatter 
the  King's  distnist  of  ideas, —  we  must  blame  him  frankly,  or  mther 
pity  him  for  liaving  contradicted  himself,  aii<i  wellnigh  returned  to 
the  old  party  Arnolphe  against  his  own.  It  belonged  to  Armlphe^ 
and  not  to  ChrysaUy  a  reasonable  man,  to  enjoin  on  women— 

"  To  leave  science  to  the  doctors  of  the  towu." 

Doubtless,  outside  cares  should  belong  to  the  husband,  as  the 
cares  of  the  household  belong  to  the  wife  j  but  mental  acquirements 

are  not  outside  affairs.^ 

There  was  also,  very  evidently,  upon  anotlier  point,  a  deplorable 
influence  weighing  ujiou  Moliere.  The  thoughts  of  others  pierce 
through  the  words  of  the  poet  when,  in  most  discourteous  terms, 

*  See,  on  this  grftVtt  qoetdon  of  the  cduoitfoii  of  women,  the  Mnsible  and  pno* 
Ileal  coniidentiooa  of  M.  B.  I«goaT^  lU  Jlbrat  AurtPty  Womm. 
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lie  leproaclies  wiiten  for  IwUeviiig  themaelvef  impcartant  pefm- 
ages  m  aeeomU  if  having  bem  piidei  and  hmnd  tn  eaff»  lit- 
eraiy  men  are  strangely  immolated  to  men  of  the  woild«  to  tbo 
eoart;  the  equOibriom  which  MoHdre  nsoallj  maintains  with  so 
film  a  hand  is  here  suddenly  destroyed;  another,  a  soTerdgn 
hand,  has  doahtless  turned  the  scale.  It  is  a  cnrions  &et  that 
Loois  XTV.  throws  his  poet  off  his  balance  at  the  same  moment 
that  he  destroys  the  balance  of  Europe:  2et  Fmam  sovontM 
appears  with  the  war  with  Holland* 

Moliere  would  hnve  returned,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  bis  tme 
path,  but  the  limit  of  his  too  brief  career  was  already  set.  His 
health  was  ruined,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1678,  he  expired  almost 
on  the  stage,  where  his  solicitude  for  his  troupe,  whom  he  treated 
like  a  father,  had  retained  him  till  his  strength  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted.^   lie  was  scarcely  fiftv-one  years  old. 

The  quarrel  of  the  drama  was  resumed  ere  his  remains  were 
cold.  The  great  man  was  near  nnt  finding  six  feet  of  ground  in 
that  Paris  which  was  indebted  to  liiia  for  so  much  glory  !  Louis 
%  XIV.  was  forced  to  interfere  to  oblige  the  rigorists  of  tlie  clergy 
to  jorrant  sepulture  to  the  comedian-i)oet.  We  know  with  what  an 
anathema  Bossuet  outraged  this  forever  illustrious  tomb.  Another 
churchman  replied,  reproaching  Frenchmen,  in  fine  verses,  for 
their  inj^ratitude  to  the  reformer  of  tlic  citv  and  court.  This  was 
the  Jesuit  Bouhours,  a  lovable  and  refined  mind,  able  critic  and 
elegant  writer,  who  deserves  one  of  the  most  honorable  places 
among  our  second-^lass  autluKi.' 

Posteri^  has  pronounced  in  fiivor  of  the  defender,  against  ihe 
adversary  of  Moliere. 

None  of  the  great  litenuy  portraits  of  our  history  has  remained 
more  popular  than  this  beautifii],  mdancfaoly,  yet  smiling  face,  full 
of  reflection,  sensibili^,  nulleiy  de^nd  of  bitterness  and  indulgent 
wisdom. 

If  Molidre  had  fiulings  and  weaknesses,  if  he  doubted  many 
things,  he  never  doubted  humanity ;  and  never  was  more  goodness 

united  to  more  genius.  National  tradition  has  set  him  opposite  to 
Coroeille  as  the  other  pillar  of  French  poetry.  His  imperfections 
proceed  from  other  causes  than  those  of  the  &ther  of  tragedy ;  that 

*  The  death  cri-^t'?  'ciTc!  him  as  hc  flflTshed  acting  the  principal  part  in  the  Malade 
imaginaire,  hin  last  work,  a  continual  rtmniog  fire  of  jc«t8  upon  medioAe  and  pbj'ai* 
dam,  titftt  he  luui  m  often  taken  m  nbatt  Bere,  too,  be  loaiewhst  sioMdsd  lito 
end,  and  the  ridicule  v:\Bt  on  so  enential  an  srt  it  ool  without  o1gcotloDS» 

>  Fm    Moliint  bjr  Vottdre. 
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is,  from  the  lapidity  of  Ubor,  necessitated  by  fais  complex  potitini 
as  authoFf  manager,  and  actor ;  and  from  the  concessions  made  to 
his  two  masters,  tlie  King  and  the  people.   His  dSnouemmtt  are 

aknost  always  feeble ;  he  does  not  always  avoid  incongruities,  and 
his  liuinor  too  often  degenerates  into  bu^it>one^^  His  prose  i.s 
generally  excellent,  douhtless  ;  nevertheless,  he  himself  wonKl  have 
been  greatly  astonished  at  beintr  praised  for  having  -written  a  part 
of  his  works  in  prose  ;  for  he  wrou  in  |)rosc  only  when  he  had  not 
leisure  to  write  in  verse.  In  character,  position,  caj>acities,  and 
defects,  he  bears  numerous  analogies  to  Shal are  ;  hut  if  there 
iij  iu  him  les3  breadth,  there  is  more  lucidity,  and  the  blexnislies  are 
infinitely  less,  thanks  to  his  better  balanced  mind  and  the  superior- 
ilj  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived.  They  deserve  the  common 
praise  of  being  the  two  modem  poets  who  have  best  midentood 
mankind* 

No  one  could  replace  Moliere;  hot  the  great  poets  that  remained 
in  Fhmce  seemed  to  strive  to  listen  the  regret  for  bis  loss  hj 
surpassing  themselves  by  new  creations. 

Boileaa  publtdied  at  the  same  time,  in  1674^  the  tint  fyat  cantoa 

of  his  heroi-comic  poem,  Zutrm,  a  masterpiece  of  narrative  and 
descriptive  poetry,  and  VAri  foStUiue^  that  summary  of  the  whole 
thouglit  of  the  great  critic,  which  is  the  code  of  the  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and,  we  may  add,  the  code.o£  good  sense,  at 
least  in  general  views  and  counsels  for  literary  conduct.  Art 
poHiqtte  seems  a  collection  of  cantos  and  maxims,  so  much  does  it 
abound  in  verses  that  have  become  ]iroverbs  ;  but  this  poetry  lias 
become  hackneyed  only  by  dint  of  l)4'ing  judiciously  tliought  out 
and  vigorously  written,  li  we  would  judge  of  its  value,  we  must 
endeavor,  as  it  were,  to  liear  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  special  applications,  the  parti(*nlar  mles,  are  controvertible  ; 
it  could  uot  be  otherwise.  As  regtii  da  the  rules  of  dramatic  poetry, 
the  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  we  must  remember  that  they  were 
nniversally  admitted  in  Etanoe  befbre  Boilean  Uxdt  np  the  pen ; 
and  that  to  him  belongp  only  the  merit,  or  demerit  if  we  will,  of 
putting  them  into  good  verse.  It  is  pardonable  to  snppose  that 
Boileait  somewhat  exaggerates  the  dignity  of  the  art,  literaiy 
d/teortm;  geneial  opinion  has  not  ratified  his  severi^  toward  the 
fareei  of  Moliere,  his  decree  of  proscription  against  what  may  be 
styled  low  comedy.  In  his  judgment  of  the  past,  he  shows  a  dis- 
dainful ignorance  of  the  old  national  poetry ;  he  affirms  that  onr 
old  romancert  knew  no  rule  but  their  caprice,  and  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  assure  hunself  that  Troubadours  andTronveres  wen 
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yerj  weD  acqiuinited  with  mmbery  and  Mwuni,  and  nuamm  also  I 
We  are  dispooed  to  be  initated  at  this  haughty  sapeificiaH^,  when 
a  my  of  li^^  rereab  to  iu  the  meaning  of  the  critie'a  avenioii  to 
the  Middle  Agea :  it  is  fendal  poetiy  that  the  booxgeola  poet  ihniBti 
hack  with  his  foot  into  the  daikneas.  He  nscnes  from  the  Middle 
Ages  hut  a  single  name  ;  he  recognizes  therein  but  a  single  ances> 
tor;  not  Thibanld  de  Champagne  or  Charles  d'Orleans,  but  the 
vagrant  Villon,  that  poetic  flower  that  germinated  in  the  kennels 
of  Pari<;.  Popular  poetry  has  made  its  way  well  from  the  Court 
of  Miracles  to  the  main  entrance  of  Versailles  \ 

Boileau  does  not  break  therefore,  in  tact,  with  all  the  past  of 
France  ;  if  he  rejects  the  ancient  forms,  he  none  tlie  less  inlierits 
firom  them  the  spirit  of  tlie  Parisian  schools,  tlie  spirit  of  the  fab- 
liaux ;  lio  is  tlie  heir  of  Kuteboeuf  as  of  Villon.  He  preserves 
the  popular  French  spirit,  while  returning;,  no  lonj^'er  in  the  name 
oi'  auiLuiit\ ,  but  in  that  of  reaisou,  to  the  discipline  of  our  old  mas- 
ters, the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  a  necessary  return  to  secure  our 
intellectual  conquests  and  strengthen  onr  mind  in  the  order,  taste, 
and  enlightenment  taught  Qanl  hy  Greece  and  Rome. 

Not  tiiat  he  fully  comprehends  this  antiquity  tmder  which  he 
takes  shelter.  He  prochums  poetry  and  mythology  as  inseparable, 
yet  he  does  not  comprehend  mythology.  None  can  comprehend 
it  that  has  not  plnnged  into  Nature  like  the  ancients,  and  BoQeaa 
takes  for  a  system  of  abstract  allegories  that  pantheism  of  nniyersal 
life  which  is  the  soul  of  Gh«ek  poetry ! 

He  wishes  nevertheless  to  chain  poetiy  to  what  is  no  longer,  to 
him,  but  a  cold  abstraction,  a  lifeless  form,  yet  absolutely  proscribes 
to  Christianity  the  marv^ellous,  on  the  contrary,  not  through  con- 
tempt, but  through  over-respect,  as  being  unable  to  rec(Mvo  without 
sacrilege  the  ornaments  of  tlu*  imagination.  This  became  the 
subject  of  a  new  quarrel,  analogous  to  that  of  the  stage :  the  Jan- 
senists  and  rigorists  shared  tlie  opinion  of  Boileau;  the  men  of  sen- 
timent and  imagination,  whom  the  austere  nakedness  of  tin-  cross 
did  not  satisfy,  and  tlie  politicians  who  were  unwilling  that  reli^non 
should  be  deprived  of  any  kind  of  prestige,  strove  to  prevent  the 
banishment  of  Christianity  from  Parnassus.^  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  appeared  to  suspect  that  Christian  mythology  had  just 
given  hirth  to  its  Iliad  and  Homer  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames. 

1  BoUeau's  idea  must  not  be  exaggerated;  he  by  no  nieang  prp'cndcd  to  intA^ 
diet  to  poetrj  the  e^reMioD  of  Christian  seutimcots  or  the  reproUuction  of  the 
littarkMl  fueHn  of  CSntattaai^,  but  onlj  tiis  Interviiitioii  (rf'  religioiu  •aperoatoral 
brings  iaflelilioassotisa.  • 
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BoUeftQ  and  the  rigorists,  moreoyer,  agreed  upon  principle,  were 
opposed  as  to  consequenceB ;  for  the  one  concluded  thence  the  almost 
absolute  condem]iati<m  of  art,  the  other,  its  independence,  Ite  aeen- 
larization,  as  it  "vrere,  Boileau  preached  rlond  ethics  to  writers,  but 
the  Hrm  balance  of  his  mind  and  liis  love  of  art  restrained  and 
would  always  restrain  him  on  the  brink  of  Janaenisniy  into  which 
the  ardent  Racine  was  not  lonf^  in  plunging. 

At  the  epoch  which  we  hiv  reached,  nothing  yet  presaged  such 
a  reaction  in  the  brilliant  tragedian  whose  crown  was  almost  every 
year  enriched  with  a  new  gem.  In  1672,  Bajazet  introduced 
upon  our  stage  the  mysteries  of  the  seraglio  and  of  Ottoman  pol- 
icy, without  adding  much  to  the  renown  of  the  author  of  Andro- 
maque^  Britannicu9^  and  BSrSnice.  In  1678,  MiUiridate  brought 
back  Racine  to  the  domain  of  Corneille.  The  imitation  is  evi- 
dent; it  is  happy,  bnt  withont  qnite  attaining  the  Cornelian  height 
There  is  neTeztheless  in  this  piece  one  of  those  creations  the  model 
of  which  none  had  fomished  to  Badne ;  the  noble  and  tondiing 
figure  of  Monime  is  the  greatest  beauty  of  Mi&ndiaU* 

A£titr  this  second  trial,  Badne  determined  to  qnit  the  domain  of 
bis  fovmidahle  rival,  and  a  new  flight  carried  him  back,  M'ith  Ipht- 
gSnie,  to  heroic  Greece,  to  which  he  had  owed  his  first  triumph 
(1674).  Never  had  his  genius  beamed  with  such  lustre :  he  vies 
in  coloring  and  harmony  with  the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity.  His 
heroes  are  not  Greeks  in  manners,  whatever  his  society  and  himself 
may  have  tliought,  but  thov  arc  such  in  the  beauty  of  language 
and  the  flower  of  poetry  which  sparkles  in  them.  There  are  no 
more  of  those  incongniities  which  shock  us  sometimes  in  AndrO' 
maque.  The  harmony  is  as  well  sustained  in  characters  and  senti- 
ments as  in  style.  The  changes  of  the  scenes,  the  arrangement  of 
the  action,  the  deep  interest  of  the  subject,  all  unite  to  carry  away 
the  spectator,  —  all  comuiand  unreserved  admiration. 

The  Greece  of  the  gods  and  heroes  had  weksomed  Racme  too 
warmly  for  htm  to  abandon  (his  adopted  country  of  his  muse.  He 
soared  on  still  stronger  pinions  into  the  qwrkling  empyrean  of  Hel- 
lenism. Iphiginie  paled  before  JPUdre  (1677).  The  tragedy  of 
passion  could  no  longer  exceed  this  limit;  Racine  had  attained  per- 
fection in  his  mode.  BSrhdee  is  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
subdued  feeling,  Phedre  of  passionate  feeling ;  the  one  is  elegiac 
love,  the  other  veritable  tragic  love.  Both  together  express  iJie 
genius  of  Racine  as  Nicomede  expresses  the  genius  of  Corneille. 

It  was  only  when  Racine  had  thus  produced  all  the  fruits  of  his 
youth  that  it  was  just  to  draw  a  parallel  between  him  and  the 
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author  of  the  Ci<i,  as  had  been  preniaturelj  done.  The  struggle 
between  these  two  renowns,  after  dividing  contemporary  society, 
has  been  prolonged  to  our  days,  each  the  poets  tnining  the  scale, 
according  as  energy  or  refinement  has  predominated  in  manners 
and  ideas.  Everything  was  in  contrast  between  these  two  men ; 
iheir  comttenanoes  alone  sufficed  to  indicate  tiie  difiference  of  their 
genins ;  the  majesty  that  shone  on  the  brow  and  lips  of  Gomeille 
was  somewhat  m^ed  and  mstie  like  that  of  the  gods  of  ancient 
Rome;  the  beauty  of  Racine  was  the  most  refined  and  rerrular,  but 
least  strongly  marked,  perhaps,  of  the  countenance*?  of  the  great 
men  of  the  time,  all  so  beautiiul.  The  life  of  both  dififered  no  less. 
The  simple,  silent  life  of  the  most  powerful  of  tragedians  is  a  shining 
contradiction  to  those  who  insist  that  poetry  can  only  blossom  amid 
an  existence  full  of  a<^ntation  and  tumult,  amnn^r  the  tempests  and 
irr('Lrnh\rities  of  unclminef]  passions.  In  Corneille,  nothing  is  ex- 
pended outside  ;  the  w  liole  vital  force  is  concentrated  in  the  heart 
and  brain.  In  the  beginning  of  hfe,  a  deep  but  not  violent,  un- 
happy and  resigned  love,  which  long  left  ^rentle  and  sad  memories, 
then  a  ^(•cond  attachment,  marriage,  a  calm  and  obscure  family  life 
in  a  mediocrity  too  often  bordering  on  indigence,  —  this  is  all  the 
private  man ;  the  rest  belongs  to  genins.  Scarcely  ever  entering 
society,  ComeiQe  goes  on  free,  alone  and  almost  savage  like  Mi- 
chael Angelo;  he  is  awkward  and  heavy  in  the  world  like  the 
swan  out  of  his  element  Perhaps  this  perpetual  concentration  in 
himself,  while  condensing  his  strength,  makes  him  somewhat  staff 
and  constrained ;  perhaps  mm  of  real  life  would  have  rendered 
the  movements  of  this  inflexible  colossus  more  supple  and  natural. 

In  Racine,  on  the  contrary,  external  life  is  brilliant  and  ani- 
mated, although  there  is  always  dignity,  measure,  and  number,  so 
to  say,  in  this  agitation.  A  man  of  the  world  and  of  the  court, 
deeply  involved  in  the  vicissitudes  of  contemporaneous  society,  he 
is  inspiror]  both  by  his  own  passion'*  :\nd  by  the  passions  of  those 
who  surround  liim,  and  causes  all  the  impressions  of  the  moment  to 
vibrate  about  him,  restoring  to  society,  in  an  ideal  and  splendid 
form,  all  that  it  has  lent  him  of  inspiration.  His  career  is  destined 
to  astonishing  revolutions :  from  an  ascetic  education,  he  has 
passed  to  the  drama,  to  the  fi'ee  and  brilliant  life  of  the  artist ; 
ere  lontr  we  sliall  see  him,  overcome  anew  by  the  memories  of 
his  childhood,  break  with  profane  art,  with  Hellenism,  with  love 
and  fame,  to  fell  back  under  the  anst^  yoke  of  his  first  masters, 
and  this  at  the  epoch  when  a  revolution  much  less  complete,  but 
analogous  in  some  respects,  will  be  wrought  in  the  manners  of  the 
monarch  who  is  his  id«d. 
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There  u  no  need  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  duzacteristusa 
that  distinguish  the  works  of  the  two  great  masters  tragedy, 
works  t)mt  all  remember.  The  progreae  doe  to  Racine  conauts 
especially  in  sustained  harmony,  nnity  of  tone  and  r<jIoi%  and  im- 
provement in  drnnintic  arrnnrrcmont :  concentration  and  gradation 
of  interest  are  adminible  in  Inm ;  he  can  no  more  he  surpassed  in 
plot  than  in  stvlc  wliich  unites  as  iii  his  models,  in  the  ancients, 
strengtli  and  grace,  boldness  and  iTo»>d  sense,  brilHanrv  and  sim- 
plicitv.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  i  r-ntten,  Corneiile,  much 
less  bnislied,  is  more  vaiied  in  fonn  as  in  invention.  Racine  has 
only  one  style,  perfect,  indeed ;  Comeille  in  poetrj-,  iike  Pascal  in 
prose,  haa  all  styles.* 

The  essential,  the  incontestable  superiority  of  Comeille,  is  in 
the  admirable  principle  of  his  art.*  Not  that,  in  the  Raciman 
trarredy,  the  lessoos  are  directly  oontnuy  to  morality,  nor  that 
dut^  is  systematically  aaeiificed  to  passLon ;  hnt  the  dramatic  inter- 
est rests  on  passioii  and  not  on  sacrifice  of  passion;  the  impres- 
sion left  on  iha  ipectator  moves  the  sonl  with  tender  pity.  The 
interest,  in  Ckimeille,  rests  on  -virtae,  and  the  final  impression 
exalts  and  strengthens  the  soal  instead  of  softening  it 

It  was  not  yet  time,  however,  at  this  epoch,  to  judge  Racine 
definitively.  He  could  no  longer  be  surpassed  in  the  career  in 
which  he  had  achieved  his  triumphs,  but  he  might  still  open  £or 
himself  some  new  way.    We  sliall  meet  him  agam. 

Wo  have  studied  separately  three  great  poets  of  the  rcig^i  of 
Louis  XIV.  However  ditlerent  in  «rf'nins  -ind  nature,  they  are 
allied  bv  cfenorons  traits,  which  th'  V  luil  i  even  in  common,  to  a 
certain  [)oint,  with  tlie  great  man  of  tlie  preceding  generation  wliose 
old  age  was  prolonged  t(^  tlieir  time.  These  traits  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  art  of  the  century. 

The  natural  sociality  of  France,  developed  witli  rajiid  progress 
since  the  close  of  tho  Religious  Wars,  and  carried  to  its  height  by 
oouit  life  as  constituted  by  Loon  XI  V.,  rules  over  all  the  literar 
tore  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry,  comhined  with  the  Cartesian 
spirit.  Cartesianism  teadies  man  to  study  himself  in  himself  from 
the  height  of  his  reason.  Society,  the  conrt,  which  is  society  pre- 
eminently, teaches  him  to  study  himself  in  his  relations  with  tho 
rest  of  mankind.  Literature,  poetiy  especially,  tarns  almost  en- 
tirely on  this  double  pivot;  it  is  escchtdvely  hmans  on  the  one 

1  We  owe  this  observation  to  a  graU  muter  of  s^le,  the  great  poet  wUom  Jfrftnce 
has  lately  lotl^  Btfciager. 
*  8m  YcL  Xn.,  VbatHa'BButointbla  Avmi. 
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lumd,  it  fi>igete  external  nataxe,  and,  on  the  otlier,  abKxrbed  at 
once  hy  the  aetiTitj  cf  collective  life  and  the  strong  feeling  of 
indiTidnality,  it  has  little  sentiment  of  the  infinite  and  of  the 
great  nnilj.  Gartenaniflm  contritrntes  to  make  poets  disdain  the 
external  world,  which  is  nothing  more,  in  its  sight,  than  an  inan- 
imate machine  in  which  umversaL  life,  so  deeply  felt  hy  the 
andentsi  is  extinct. 

The  greater  part  of  the  poets  of  this  time  speak  of  nature  onlj 
hy  tradition  and  through  mythology,  the  mysteries  of  which  thej 
no  lonp;cr  miderstand,  as  wo  just  obsier%'efl  with  respect  to  Boilean. 
Kotliing  is  more  ^--trikinu;  than  the  difftTortrr  }>f'twceii  this  age  and 
ours  in  the  iiiainier  ot  teeling  nature.  J  he  smallest  solitary  valley 
is  to  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Aorr<7>/«'  mlitnde ;  the 
smallest  r(K'k,  a  frii^hijul  chaos.  Nevertheless  tliey  are  not  ]ins51- 
lanimous,  and  tlie  comparison,  as  to  mural  strengtli,  would  luit  be 
to  our  advantage  j  hut  it  is  the  excess  of  their  sociality,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  conversatiorij  that  gives  them  this  abhorrence 
of  the  desert  Man  is  all  to  them,  in  real  life  as  in  poetry  ;  they 
see  the  whole  world  in  tins  ipitome  qf  the  world;  hence  both  their 
snperiority  and  their  deficiency. 

There  is,  nererlheless,  at  the  same  epoch,  a  feorlli  great  poet 
who  escapes  this  oranmcm  definition,  and  whose  in^uation  is  so 
diflfeient  that  he  almost  seems  not  to  belong  to  this  centniy. 

Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  the  friend  of  Moliere,  Badne,  and  Boilean, 
and  nearer,  hy  his  age,  to  the  first  than  the  two  others,*  was  the 
most  tardy  of  all  to  yield  the  fruit  of  his  genius.  He  prolonged  his 
youth  in  dreaming  and  abandoning  himself  to  epicurean  indolence, 
consuming  time  with  the  same  carelessness  as  other  riches.  A 
few  li^ht  poems,  stamped  with  nonehalant  and  voluptuous  case, 
ecf.^q^'d  now  nnd  then,  as  In'  eaprice,  fVfim  his  indolent  pen.  A 
hearttclt  cry,  wruui_^  trom  him  by  Fuuquet's  catastrophe,  first  at- 
tracted a  beginnino;  ot"  celebrity  to  his  name.  He  was  already  forty 
years  old.  Soon  alter,  some  tales  in  verse,  inspired  by  the  gallant 
and  unscrupulous  society  of  Mazarin's  nieces,*  and  which  remind 
us,  by  the  choice  of  subjects,  of  Boccaccio  and  the  Queen  of  Xa- 
varre,  annoiuiced  by  their  grace,  mingled  with  license  and  naivety, 
another  original  writer. 

La  Fontaine  next  rose  to  the  expressicm  of  more  delicate  and 
poetic  sentiments.  His  i'^^  Ac,  a  novel  nuxed  with  Terse,  in  which 

1  Lafonteine  ww botn in  1621 ;  MoUte»« in  Utt;  BoHbm, in  1686;  Badoe,  in 
1689. 

*  TbeDiidMiiesdoBoBllloaaaddeMuKtahaodasCtennl^ 
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Greek  legend  is  so  happily  Llended  with  descriptions  of  the  marvels 
accumulated  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  luythologieal  gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles, hsis  preserved,  despite  changeji  uf  taste,  all  the  cliarm  of  its 
graceful  fancies  and  elegant  badinage  (1GG9).  Aniong  all  the 
Avorks  of  this  kind,  subject  to  lade  like  tii^jhion  and  ciixumstiince, 
it  alunc  has  retained  its  bloom.^  La  Fontaine's  little  mythologi- 
cal poems  are  of  a  still  supexior  order ;  a  ToluptDonB  and  tender 
languor,  a  sort  of  soft  and  penetratnig  twilight,  therdn  leigns,  quite 
difierent  from  the  InilHant  light  that  Racine  spreeds  oyer  his  Greek 
suhjectB;  this  is  a  more  negligent  beaut j,  whieh  finds  in  its  toij 
abandonment  a  new  attraction;  the  flnid  and  nnmerons  verse  flows 
without  effort  like  the  natural  form  of  the  poet's  thought.  The 
epistles  and  other  familiar  poems  present  the  same  spantaneil7«  the 
same  happy  and  charming  naturalness.  Nodiing  is  more  striking, 
in  this  kind  of  composition,  than  the  contrast  between  Boilean  and 
La*Fontaine  ;  a  Single  idea  fills  the  one  and  constitutes  his  strength^ 
but  makes  him  somewhat  rigid  and  uniformly  magisterial ;  the  re- 
former, tlie  lawmaker  of  Parnassus,  ncrer  forgets  his  mission.  The 
other,  on  the  contraiy,  receives  mspiration  and  does  not  connnand 
it;  he  draws  you  along  the  better  that  he  knows  not  whither  lie  is 
leading  you,  and  nevertheless  he  is,  at  Uie  bottom,  more  philosophic 
than  Buileau,  and  almost  as  much  so  as  MoUere,  but  philosophic  in 
his  own  way,  bv  instinct  rather  than  method. 

His  philosopliy,  his  poetry,  his  whole  soul  are  summed  up  in  a 
creation  through  which  liis  name  will  live  forever.  He  would  be 
a  rare  writer  with  the  works  alone  which  we  have  pointed  out ; 
bat  these  are  not  his  title  jior  exeeUenee^  A  jear  before  PtycJii^ 
he  published  the  first  six  books  of  his  I'oftfes  (1668) :  Books  VIL 
to  XI.  appeared  ten  years  after  (1678-1679) ;  Book  XII.  not  tiU 
1694. 

Ancient  apologue,  with  which  the  East  had  lulled  the  infim^  ol 

the  world,  had  reached  France  after  passing  through  Greece  and 

Rome.  The  novel  of  RenarJ,  an  imitation  of  the  antique  Indo 
Persian  poem  of  Kelileh  and  Demnehy  had  developed  apologue  into 
(Hansons  de  Gestes  ;  the /oMunui  had  restored  it  to  a  form  briefer 
and  less  distant  from  the  proportions  given  by  classical  antiquity : 

the  sixteenth  century^,  after  the  Middle  Ages,  had  sometimes  re- 
peated these  lessons  given  to  human  pride  by  the  borrowed  organ 
of  interior  creatures.  La  Fontaine  took  possession  of  these  mate- 
rials, transfigured  them,  and  consecrated  them  to  immortality. 

^  Thit  i?  also  among  Fouquet's  spoils.  Jji  Fontninc  had  first  Attempted  tiUt 
Btjrle  of  compoutioa  £ir  lui  patron,  ia  iui  onfinished  workj  Simg9  de  Wutx, 
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EreTjlliing  bis  lieen  said  of  the  infinite  art  of  these  Imramerable 
litlJe  dramas  in  wbidi  all  creatures  that  live  or  vegetate  come  hf 
tarns  to  give  lessons  to  the  ifctn^  of  nature^  some  in  their  true  char^ 
actcr,  others  humoronsly  travestied  as  men.  The  maraUty  of  the 
fables  has  awakened  some  oontroversv.  We  have  been  wrong,  in- 
deed, in  seeking  in  La  Fontaine  a  toaclier  of  morality  for  cliildliood.* 
La  Fontaine  was  too  much  like  children,  by  of  the  spirit  of 
consistency  and  foresight,  to  be  fit  to  instruct  them.  He  was  rHt]\er 
fitted  to  teach  men  indirectly.  If  tliere  are  contradictions  in  the 
morality  of  the  fables,  the  honhomim  thinks  nothing  and  cares 
little  about  it.    Although  he  says : 

"  Tliti  uUe  luake*  the  precept  pMi, .... 
And  to  tdl  fin*  tlw  mIm  of  t»Bfay  teems  to  no  a  niMD  oAdr." 

It  may  be  suspected,  without  over-temerity,  that  he  lajs  more 
atxess  on  ihe  teiU  than  on  the  precept.  He  writes  aoc(»rding  to  the 
idea  that  conies  uppermost  and  the  snlgeet  furnished  him  by  the 
mine  of  ancient  apologues,  as  rich  in  contradictions  as  that  of 
proverbs,  in  which  the  most  opponte  traditions  come  into  collision. 
Some  few  of  the  fiibles,  it  must  be  admitted,  seem  to  preach  selfish* 
neis  and  prudence  of  the  lowest  order ;  but  the  greater  part  abound 
in  ezoeUent  counsels:  some  flatter,  others  boldly  enou^  attack 
absolute  power.  These  are  characterized  by  gentle  and  ingenuous 
sensifailityt  thoee  are  fflumined  by  flashes  of  the  highest  philosophy : ' 
if  there  are  no  general  rules  of  conduct  therein,  what  a  treasure 
of  observations  escapes  the  fahuUnt  without  his  tliinkinn;  of  it  ! 

A  general  fentnre  stamps  all  La  Fontaine's  work  ;  the  author  of 
the  Fables  is  cliaractcrized  by  precisely  what  his  illustrious  con- 
tempomries  lack, —  the  sentiment  of  external  nature.  Others  say : 
reason;  he  answers:  nature.  He  also  has  reason,  assuredly,  but 
somewhat  resembHnjnr  tliat  of  his  lieroos ;  it  is  from  instinct  and 
inspiration  more  than  reflection.  He  plays  with  liis  animals ;  but 
he  loves  them,  lives  with  them,  studies  them  with  solicitude.  His 
refiitation  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  concerning  ihe  mechanical 
existence  of  anunals  is  a  most  earnest  appeal  to  general  sentiment 
and  experience  in  their  &vor.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
study  oif  animals ;  he  knows  physics  veiy  well,  and  is  not  one  to 
be  guilty  of  Boikan^s  errors  concerning  astronomy;  in  more 
than  one  phoe  he  eloquently  expounds  the  discoveries  of  natnnl 

1  See  the  reflection!  of  J.  J.  RouMeAQ,  in  kmUe. 

*  For  instaaoe,  J/ort  e(  U  HouratU,  L  viii.  lab.  1 ;  and  the  fine  verses  against 
Mtooloty  and  fctalieiBp  L  viit.  flib.  17:  oad  sgriatt  the  Mm,  wlw  dettruj  nuui 
whib  dostroTing  Uw  puaioos,  t  XO.  ftb.  20. 
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pliilosophy ;  bolder  than  the  j^rofessional  astronomers,  at  least  than 
Cassini,^  he  valorously  sides  with  Copernicus ;  he  decides  between 
Descartes  and  Ga^ndi. 

The  prepondenmoe  of  nature  is  the  principle  of  Ids  finiltt  m  of 
lib  Tirtnes ;  the  licenae  with  which  his  tales  and  light  poenu  hare 
heen  reproached  proceeds  mnch  less  finim  libertinisin  of  mind  than 
firom  an  ingennoos  abandonment  to  natnnd  instmet  The  grsin  of 
malkse  with  which  his  volnptaons  pictures  an  seasoned  shotild  not 
deceive  us  in  this  respect. 

At  the  bottom,  there  were  tendencies,  in  La  Fontaine,  which 
must  have  displeased  Louis  XIY.  and  an  exceptional  inqpiiation 
which  could  be  but  partially  understood  by  other  contemporaneous 
poets,  and  especially  by  the  hnvmah'r  of  Pama^tntn.  His  free  fancy 
was  too  indocile  to  the  spirit  of  order  and  rcfnilaritv  which  essen- 
tially signalized  tlii';  roi<jn.  He  was  a  stranger,  it  not  an  enemy, 
to  tlie  court  of  the  (ireat  Kinp.  His  advances  remained  useless. 
It  was  the  nature  of  his  genius,  much  more  than  his  attachment  to 
Fouquet^  that  alienated  him  from  favor.  Fonqnct's  ft-iendship  had 
not  prevented  the  success  of  IV'lii^json,  llir  more  deeply  involved 
ihan  La  Fontaine  in  the  disgrace  of  their  common  patron,  yet  sum- 
moned firem  the  depths  of  a  dongeon  to  the  eaUnet  and  the  intU 
mate  confidence  of  the  King. 

The  popularity  of  the  fidmlist,  insoffidently  appreciated  in  his 
times,  has  increased  finmi  geneiataon  to  generation  i  it  has  become 
muTersal.  Amidst  liteiaiy  lerolntionsy  one  is  obliged  at  times  to 
explain  and  defend  Boilean;  no  one  in  the  world  would  dream 
to-day  of  disputing  La  Fontame.^ 

This  is  because  no  poet  is  more  fiimly  rooted  or  clin|^  more 
doselj  to  &cts  than  this  vrriter,  noTertheless  so  spontaneous,  ffis 
unique  and  inimitable  language,  which  one  scarcely  finds  courage 
to  reproach  with  a  few  blemishes  of  negligence  and  indolence,  ad- 
heres closely  to  the  ancient  French  tradition,  the  old  Gallic,  as  it 
was  then  called,  wlii  li  the  other  poets  reject.  He  preserves  or 
retains  in  part  the  forais  of  speech  itiul  terms  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  Middle  Ages,  and  adorns  them  witli  new  beauty. 
Ancient  Paris  and  old  Champagne,  his  mother,  the  story-tellers  t)f 
olden  times,  Marut  and  Kabelais,  hve  again  in  him.  He     the  par- 

»  S«t/Ul^l.Tii.  p.  18.  ai«miW<faM&i  W 

says  La  Fontaine  in  sponlcinj;  of  iho  sun. 

^  Since  we  wrote  thete  linea,  there  hu  been  nevertbeleM  an  illustrious  excep> 
tion. 
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tiaan  of  andent  France,  and,  at  the  same  time,  withoat  nmtatiiig 
any  of  the  writan  of  Ghreek  and  Latin  antiquity,  he  is  more  of 
their  &mily  than  any  of  our  cUutics :  nature  binds  him  to  antiquity ; 
he  understands,  with  Theocritos  and  Virgil,  the  secret  Toices  of  die 
iraters  and  forests,  and  the  inspiring  light  of  the  Sicilian  songsters, 
the  serene  li^lit  of  beautiful  snmmcr  evening  also  gilds  the  verses 
which  flow  so  smoothly  imm  \a&  vein. 

Like  the  ancients,  notwithstanclinn;.,  it  is  finite  nature  that  La  Fon- 
taine sin^rs.  If,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  is  the  only  great  poet 
that  represents  nature,  while  the  rest  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
heart  and  reason  of  man,  no  more  tlian  his  rival.-,  docs  he  express 
the  sentiment  of  the  infinite.  Like  antiquity,  the  spirit  of  which 
he  reproduces  less  through  imitation  than  analogy,  the  age  of  Louis 
Xnr.  too  closely  embraces  man,  reality,  practical  reason^  the  finite, 
to  embark  willingly  in  limitless  fliiheres ;  the  age  is  anthropomor- 
phoos,  he  too,  he  who  comes  to  make  for  himself  almost  a  visible 
God  of  a  man,  of  a  king  1  He  is  very  great,  Vnt  of  an  exact  and 
measured  greatness,  the  bounds  of  which  are  everywhere  seen. 

Scavoeljr  have  we  sainted  the  exceptional  genins  of  La  Fontaine, 
when,  to  oontinne  this  hteraij  review  of  the  great  reign,  we  must 
letnm  to  the  general  advance  of  the  time  which  presses  upon  ns 
in  so  many  forms.  The  exclusive  study  of  man  reappears  in  eveiy 
branch  of  literature. 

A  salutary  revolution  hegan  to  be  wrought  in  another  style  of 
comj^nsition  destined  to  become,  as  it  were,  the  commentary  and 
complement  of  the  drama,  for  pati(Mitly  fathomed  and  elaborated 
analyses  of  tlie  human  heart.  The  romance,  after  the  drama,  at 
last  escaped  the  false  taste  ot  which  it  had  long  been  the  cliief  cen- 
tre, and,  while  a  scholar  of  vast  erudition  and  active  imagination, 
the  celebrated  Hnet,  set  forth  its  origin  and  theor}',  a  wuuiaa 
reformed  its  practice  by  her  charming  works,  and  ti'anspoited  it 
fruiu  hyperbolical  gallantry  and  &lse  wit,  where  another  woman 
had  retained  it,  to  sentiment  and  nature :  by  Ikiidt  (1870),  and 
above  aU  by  the  FrwemB  de  Cleves  (1678),  Madame  de  La 
Fayette  dethroned  Ikbdemoiselle  de  Scud6n. 

The  romance  seems  to  belong  by  right  to  women ;  but  this  was 

not  the  €miy  species  of  wvifing  seised  upon  by  die  vivacity  of  their 

mind,  whicli  shone  with  so  much  lustre  in  this  society  where  reigned 

by  turns  the  graceful  Henrietta  of  England  and  the  qparkling Monte- 

span.    The  historical  memoirs  which  they  wrote  are  animated  like 

the  drama  itself  by  reality ;  we  meet  here  again  Madame  de  La 

Fayette  by  the  side  of  Madame  de  Motteviile,  Mademoiselle  de 
VOL.  I.  24 
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Montpensier,  and  the  Duchess  de  Nemoazs.  Several  succeeded  in 
poetry.  Madame  de  La  Suze  merited  the  praises  of  Boileau  and 
took  place  amon^  the  best  modem  elegists.  MHftm^  Deslioulidfef 
befran  to  essav  her  intrenious  and  facile  vein. 

But  the  women  of  this  time  owe  tlieir  chief  glory,  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  to  what  could  become  a  branch  of  literature  only  in 
such  a  social  stat«.  Spoken  conversation  produces  written  conver- 
sation, both  being  based  on  the  liabit  of  analyzing  all  our  senti- 
ments, ideas,  and  iucidentii  of  iiie,  and  the  need  oi  mutually  con- 
Tcrsing  upon  them  with  tlioae  we  love.  Thence  those  renowns 
acquired  hy  ooirespondenoe  to  vbich  firiendahip  gives  at  first  a 
aetni-puUicitf,  a  sort  of  tmpublisfaed  pubUd^,  and  of  which  the 
puhlic  then  makes  hooks.  Ereiythiiig  is  so  highly  toned  in  this 
powerftd  epoch  that  the  fiuniliar  letteis  of  a  mother  to  her  daughter 
become  a  great  historic  and  Uteraiy  monnment.i 

The  ^Ipittolary  empontian  is  personified  in  Madame  de  S^vignd. 
We  must  be  resigned  to  he  oomm<niplace,  if  wo  would  speak;  after 
so  many  and  such  excellent  panegyrists,  of  the  qualities  of  this 
channing  mind  that  has  succeeded  in  puttmg  such  prodigious 
varie^  in  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  always  the  same,  and  in 
making  the  court,  the  city,  the  province,  the  whole  world,  revolve 
around  lier  daughter.  But  history  Ciinndt  di^jirnse  with  recaUing 
the  ilict  tliat  all  the  memoirs  of  tho  tiim  s  tri^jrtln  r  do  not  give  a 
more  faithful  and  more  complete  jncture  tlian  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
alone.  The  letters  of  Madame  de  S^vignd  are  not  a  hook  on  the 
age ;  they  are  the  age  itself,  the  indestructible  image  of  which  is 
reflected  in  a  marvellous  nnrrur.  iiere  alone  it  looks  us  in  the 
fiice,  in  all  sincerity, — this  age  at  once  mocking  and  submissive,  rea- 
soning and  rdigious,  reasoning  yet  raisiug  questimis  so  fimdamental 
outside  its  reasoning,  rehgioos  with  a  religion  yery  external,  very 
deeotwa,  not  hypocritical  nevertheless,  the  sentiment  of  regolari^ 
and  propriety  haymg  penetrated  ihe  very  depth  of  its  life :  more 
than  one  doubt  concerning  certain  reli^ous  dogmas,'  or  concerning 
rojralty,  that  other  earthly  dogma,  is  dimly  discerned  at  times ;  yet 
men  do  not  dwell  on  them,  but  hasten  onward,  slmtting  their  eyes. 
Tliis  sort  of  religious  spirit  does  not  admit  of  indifference  to  this 

1  In  speaking  of  the  literary  ctaiins  of  the  women  of  the  seventeentli  century,  it 
nuft  not  fw  fbiiotten  lluik  1Sb»  pniskum  took  tlM  InltUliTe  In  that  orthogmphictl 
reform  which  triumphed  In  the  following  age  with  Voltaire.  Sot"  the  inferos  ting 
•tadiet  published  by  M.  W«lckenaer  on  the  Ungrunge  and  literatore  of  the  Hotel  de 
BamtKrolliet*  from  the  R«vm  ind€pendante,  July  10  and  26^  1B47. 

<  Madame  de  S^vign<f's  repttgnsttoe,  thongh  hslf  S  JsaMHitt,  K»  the  dogma  of 
•teniai  punishment,  ia  well  known. 


« 
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-world'a  goods;  these  men  ao  devout,  6r  firam  ponenbig  asoetie 
renimdatioii,  haTe  not  even  philoeopliic  indif^nce*^  We  recog- 
nize in  the  French  sodely  of  Louis  XIY.  that  some  Uending  of 
cakmlatiiii;  interest  and  rdlg^on  which  is  immovably  estaUiahed 
among  Protestant  peoples,  after  the  example  of  the  Jews ;  nevei^ 
thelesSf  the  eonwrtiimt,  the  hnlliant  retreats,  which  frequently  pre- 
cipitate women  and  sometimes  men  from  the  midst  of  the  pomp  of 
the  court  into  the  most  austere  cloisters,  attest  that  the  ascetic 
spirit  is  not  extinct ;  but  it  is  not  to  it  that  tlie  greatest  sacrifices 
are  made.  Thus,  the  natural  affections  ai-e  more  and  more  sacri- 
ficed to  Ikmily  pride  both  among  the  nobility  and  the  higher  classes 
of  c-itizens :  we  see  even  in  tlie  tamilv  of  the  illustrious  woman 
who  was  a  model  mother,  but  who  was  not  imitated  by  her  daugh- 
ter, a  great  intellect  and  a  cold  heart.  By  the  side  of  the  species 
of  gravity  which  gives  so  exact  an  arrangement  of  things,  we  meet 
a  singolar  diqpontion  to  Jest  at  eveijthing,  whldi  o^n  denotes 
strength  of  sod,  the  heroic  Gallic  carelessness,  but  which  some- 
times too  mnch  resembles  maensibilitj.  This  has  caused  Madame 
de  S^vign^  on  some  oocasbns  to  be  judged  nnfiiTOiablj;  it  is  not 
her  heart  that  we  axe  to  Uame  fi>r  it,  bnt  the  habits  of  mind  which 
are  common  to  her  with  aU  her  contemporaries. 

As  to  the  errors  in  judgment  and  taste  which  Madame  de  S4- 
Tign^  may  have  committed,  they  have  been  greatly  exaggerated ; 
she  mistakes  completely  only  when  her  personal  affections  are 
involved,  as  where  Fouquet  and  Colbert  are  in  question;  in  Itten^ 
tnre,  she  thinks  in  general  with  the  highest  minds  of  her  times, 
and,  if  she  does  not  render  fnll  justice  to  Racine,  she  is  none  the 
less  in  the  right  in  sn^tainiii^  tlic  cause  of  the  aged  Corneillo.  Sho 
thus  protests  in  tin/  name  ot  the  great  generation  of  Richelieu's 
contemporaries  against  a  generation  more  polished,  more  elegant, 
but  already  weaker,  and  with  a  lower  ideaL' 

^  There  are  very  characteristic  facta  in  Bossuef  s  correspondence  concerning  Hits 

need  of  comfort  and  gumptuouR  livintj ;  the  illiutrioua  prelato"  of  the  spvon- 
teenth  ceutury  wuro  Visry  lar,  m  tim  respect,  from  the  cuatuma  ot  tiic  ancient 
FMliers. 

«  The  first  edition  of  Madame  dc  S'^vTpT!r<'8  "Letters  to  her  Daujfhtcr  "  wns  not 
pobHshid  imtil  1726.  Tlie  ooUectiou  baa  been  com|ilotod  in  tbe  aubae^uent  edi- 
tiom. 
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flBCnOH  nr.  — MORALISTS.    SACRED  ELOQUENCE.  BOSSUST. 

BOURDALOUE. 

AnER  having  studied  the  writers  who  systematically  celelmte 
or  mgenioiuly  depict  the  brilliant  ;>o(  ioty  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  must 
now  pass  to  the  writers  who  probe  the  moral  wounds  concealed  be- 
neath this  spleiulid  exterior,  or  who,  wliile  pretending  to  show  the 
nothinrmess  of  this  lustre  like  that  of  all  human  thin^r*!,  increase 
in  the  eves  of  posterity,  by  the  very  eloquenef  <>f  their  demonstra- 
tions, that  glory  of  their  a;;e  wliieh  they  trample  underfoot. 

The  first  who  presents  himself  am()n«^  the  moralists  is  a  person- 
age already  known  in  }>ohtical  history  befoi'e  becoming  so  in  literary 
history,  the  Duke  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  one  of  the  former  leaders 
of  the  Fronde.  Ilia  Maxiim  or  Moral  Refiectium  apjjcared  in 
1665.  La  Rochefoucauld  belongs  to  the  class  of  moraHsts  that 
oheeiTe,  rather  than  to  ^  elasB  that  dogmatize  on  numners.  Hu 
little  book  is  as  it  were  a  oontinned  fire  of  acute,  ingenious,  striking, 
or  profoimd  obsemtions,  sometuneB  paradoxical,  contestable,  or 
orer-sabde,  oftenest  just,  at  least  in  point  of  Act,  and  always  ex- 
pressed in  excellent  language,  with  indsiTe  and  Inminoas  precision. 
It  is  the  first  published  work  in  this  rivid  and  abrapt  style, — 
these  rapid  jets  of  thought;  for  Pascal's  Thoughts  did  not  see 
light  ontil  eigjht  years  after  their  author's  death,  in  1670.  We 
compare  here,  of  course,  only  the  conciseness  and  vivacity  of  style, 
for  the  power  and  startling  brilliancy  of  Pascal's  thoughts  are 
incomparable. 

The  work  of  La  Rochefoucauld  i*?  one  of  rare  merit,  yet  the  im- 
pression which  results  from  the  reading  is  unhealth^^^to  the  mind.* 
Not  that  the  obser\*ations  are  false  ;  thinn^s  ha])j)en  ottenrst.  indeed, 
as  he  says  ;  but  the  evil  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  is  too  much 
given  to  generalizing  what  happens  often  as  happening:  perpetually 
and  necessarily,  and  above  all  that  he  shows  no  ideal  above  this 
vicious  reality.  He  exaggerates  vice,  moreover,  for  want  of  well 
defining  it.  Not  only  does  he  not  show  the  ideal,  but  he  denies  it 
implicitly,  in  denying,  or  very  nearly  so,  all  the  virtues,  that  is,  all 
the  principles  which  lead  man  to  act  in  view  of  the  general  order 
and  not  of  private  interest,  and  in  presentmg  them  as  appearances 
nnder  whidi  is  hidden  the  only  ^ring  of  action,  self-love.  Now 
of  this  self-love,  to  which  he  refers  everything,  he  neither  pene* 
trates  the  essence  nor  discerns  the  bounds,  for  want  of  metaphysics* 
That  a  certain  amount  self-love  should  be  mingled  with  all  our 
actions  is  natural  and  even  necessary;  it  is  needful  that  the  distino- 
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tion  of  our  peTsoiuilitj  should  mihtast  m  each  of  our  acta ;  hut  tint 
there  is  nought  bnt  self-We, — here  is  the  ernnr*  Sel^love  Is  one 
of  the  two  phases  of  life ;  La  Rochefoncauld  has  not  seen  the  t/dnetf 
the  attraction  which  draws  na  towards  othen,  and  which  heoomea 
virtue  by  regulating  itself  in  accordance  with  the  moral  Older.  La 
Rochefoncauld  knew  men,  he  did  not  know  man. 

The  active  life  of  the  author  of  the  Maxims  had  great  influence 
over  the  direction  of  his  idoa'^,  Th*^  c'»Tv;iiercd  and  discontented 
Frondeur  roaj)pears  constantly  under  tlic  morulist.  The  Fronde 
had  not  been  a  school  in  which  to  learn  to  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  humanity;  there  had  boon  in  it  all  the  moral  miseries  1  not 
one  of  the  virtues  whicli  rise  to  the  surfeco  in  earnest  revc  luti  >ns. 
UnhuppLlv  for  La  Rochefoucauld,  he,  more  than  any  othei,  had  set 
the  example  of  these  miseries,  and  lus  mlsantliropy  has  no  right  to 
move  us ;  it  has  not  the  causes  of  that  of  Alceste.  When  he  depicts 
selfishness,  he  need  not  lode  fat  his  model  ont^de  hunself.^ 

To  pass  fifom  La  Bochefoocanld  to  Nicole,  from  the  MaoBim  to 
ihe  JStkical  JSuays  (1670^1678),  is  to  change  atmosphere.  Both 
are  excellent  oheerrers;  hat  the  one  is  qnidker,  snhtler,  of  a  logic 
which  leaves  demonstration  to  he  in&rred  withont  giving  it;  the 
other,  elahorating  what  his  rival  indicates  with  rapid  stroke,  is 
ampler,  more  connected,  calmer,  and  at  once  more  metaphysical 
and  more  sympathetic.  The  <me  captivates  the  mind,  the  other 
touches  the  heart.  The  cme  compresses  us  within  a  narrow  per- 
sonafilj  and  shuts  us  np  within  the  bounds  of  ourselves  as  in  an 
iron  ring ;  the  other  proves  the  same  miseries  only  to  excite  ns 
to  free  ourselves  from  them  and  forces  us  out,sid<"  otirsrlvcs  and  the 
world  to  throw  us  npon  God.  The  ideal  is  nothing  to  Ln  Roche- 
foucauld ;  it  is  everything  to  Nicole.  •  Unhappily  it  is  the  itieal  of 
Jansenism.  In  truth,  this  Janaenism  has  not  the  gloomy  rigor  of 
that  of  Pascal,  and  Nicole's  violence  against  the  drama  is  an  excep- 
tion in  this  moderate  and  gentle  mind.  There  arc  admii'able  pas- 
sages in  his  J£)imyiiy  which  must  be  accepted  by  every  lofly  and 
sincere  belief.^ 

In  short,  if  the  moral  eflfect  {Hrodnced  lij  La  Rodiefimcanld  is 
had,  the  impresuon  left  hj Nicole  is  heneficent, de^te  a&w partial 
objections  hearing  on  what  he  has  in  common  with  all  writers  of 

*  We  liAve  treated  him  too  well  in  our  preceding  edition ;  M.  Cousin  hM  been 
but  just  in  showing  hkiiielf  to  MTwe  towsidt  tide  mA  p«fM»Mg«.  See  Madeam 
de  LongtieviUe,  passim. 

*  "  The  Ettais  de  Morale  will  not  pc'rish.  The  chapter  on  the  means  of  presenr- 
log  peace  in  locieiy  especially  is  anuMleifieoe  to  whidi  dieie  is  notldiigof  flie  Idad 
•q^inaatiquMj."  Tdltain^  {MbyMsdbMoMSibiMdkloMatXrr. 
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belief.  The  smil  is  saddened  hj  reading  the  one,  upraised  and 
consoled  bv  readinc;  tlie  otlier.  Their  ohservutinns  are  often  the 
same  ;  their  judgment  on  these  oKser\^ati<»ns  is  iilways  different, 
because  they  are  sepanitcd  hy  the  kMipth  and  broadtli  of  a  princi- 
ple —  charity  —  which  enlightens  Nicole  aiid  refuses  its  light  to 
La  Rochefoucauld. 

Thexe  is  anoiher  daw  of  profeflnoiial  monfiata,  who  do  not  ofBst 
itiair  indiTidiial  aentimenta  to  tlie  deliberate  judgment  of  the  reader, 
bnt  who,  from  the  pulpit,  anthontstively  teach  hallowed  maxims  to 
the  anhmisstye  multitude.  Beligioiis  eloquence  appears,  in  Ae  age 
of  Lools  XIV.,  under  two  principal  fi>nns.  The  one,  essential  to 
Christianily  which  it  has  finmdedt  maintained,  and  defended  during 
e^hteen  centuries,  is  the  sn-ni  n,  preaching,  a  work  of  moral  and 
dogmatic  instruction  in  which  beauty  of  form  should  be  only  the 
accessory,  in  which  the  orator  should  find  eloquence  only  while 
seekinf!;  truth.  The  other,  the  funeral  oration,  unsanctioned  by 
the  Christianitv  of  the  early  rtm's,  is  especially  a  work  of  art,  a 
sort  of  roTupromise  between  the  ])ride  of  the  great  men  of  earth 
and  tl.i'  s  -verity  of  religion.  The  funeral  oration  shows  relipon 
consentin*^  to  display  the  pomp  of  human  glory  on  condition  of 
withering  it  before  the  breath  ot  (iod  and  opposing  to  the  greatness 
of  a  day  tlic  greatness  that  endures  forever.  The  funeral  oration 
had  been  long  in  use  ;  but  the  unheard-of  lustre  which  it  received 
in  the  thne  of  Louis  XTV.  made  it  as  it  were  a  new  creation  and 
the  property  of  ihia  age. 

Li  1652,  in  the  height  of  the  Fronde,  two  young  men  of  from 
twenty-fiTO  to  twenty-^  had  competed  together  for  the  licentiate 
before  the  Theologi^  Faculty  of  Paris.  The  fint,  sprung  from 
a  powerful  Parisian  fiunily,  of  shining  mtellect  and  knowledge, 
aimed  with  an  energetic  character  and  obstinate  will,  but  carried 
away,  in  his  earliest  youth,  by  the  ardor  of  an  impassioned  imagi- 
nation, amidst  the  pleasures  and  storms  of  the  worid,  seemed  to 
presage  another  Cardinal  de  Beta.  The  second,  bom  of  a  bour- 
geois provincial  family,  in  the  country  of  St.  Bernard,  grave  and 
self-restrained  from  cliiklhood,  endowed  with  almost  unexampled 
well-balanced  faculties  and  dominion  over  himself,  had,  since  arriv- 
ing at  years  of  discretion,  bent  the  extraordinary  power  of  his 
mind  and  will  exclusively  towards  theology.  The  one  was  named 
Armand  Boutliillier  de  Ranc^ ;  the  other,  Jacques-Bdnigne  Bas- 
suet.i  Ranee,  excessive  in  everjihing,  full  of  tempests  and  abysses 

»  Rnno(<,  born  in  1028,  was  of  the  Boiithilli^r  fnmilr  wliifb  liad  ftmuched  tWO 
minktcra  uuder  Hicbelieu.   Bossuet  was  bora  at  iJguu,  in  1627. 
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like  Pkucal,  would  fling  himself  ere  long  withont  truuition  from 
the  aims  of  love  and  ambition  into  a  teniUe  asceticism,  and 
ibimd,  in  the  midst  of  a  system  of  drillation  aocnstomed  to 
adapt  religion,  despite  itself,  to  the  world,  something  harsher  tiian 
Port  Royal  and  more  st-pulcliral  than  the  Theheid,  the  very  ideal 
of  mortificatumy  the  religion  of  despair,  —  that  order  of  La  Trappe 
designed  no  longer,  like  Port  Royal,  to  reform  the  Church,  and, 
through  the  Church,  the  world,  but  to  isolate  itself  from  the  world 
and  the  Cluirrh  itself  in  an  anticipated  touib,  as  if  all  effort  were 
useless  and  all  chance  lost  to  regenerate  Cliristianity.*  Bossuet, 
calm  and  methodical  in  his  tlieology  as  Descartes  in  his  philosophy, 
would  devote  his  whole  lite,  with  a  force  and  perseverance  which 
nought  could  weary,  to  defending,  euli(;h toning,  nioderatin£r,  nnd 
strengthening  that  Church  militant  which  Ranc^  had  (Quitted,  shak- 
ing the  dust  from  his  feet. 

While  still  a  child,  the  majesty  of  the  Bible  revealed  Bossuet  to 
himself  by  awakening  the  instinct  of  his  genins*  At  fifteen,  he 
azriTed  at  Paris,  on  the  v&rj  day  that  Itichelien,  victorioos  and 
dying,  retomed  thither  in  that  strange  guise  which  waa  at  once  a 
triiunph  and  a  fimeial  display.  The  career  of  the  young  student, 
already  a  man  in  strength  and  persistence  of  thou^t,  opmed  under 
these  solemn  impiesnons.  The  study  of  the  classics,  and  the  fre- 
quentang  of  the  high  literaiy  society  of  Paris,  that  admired  his 
precocity',  p(^hed  and  disciplined  his  mind  overflov\nng  with  the 
impetuous  grandeur  of  the  Scriptures.  His  first  relations  contrib- 
uted to  draw  him  in  the  direction  of  Gallican  opinion.  He  made 
his  debut  in  the  ecclesiastical  profession  by  an  appeal  resembling 
denunciation,  a  presage  of  his  stniggles  with  the  conrt  of  Rome. 
He  received  encouragement  and  counsel  from  the  critic  de  Lannoi, 
the  great  demolisher  ot  the  superstitions  of  the  ^fiddle  Ages.  His 
laborious  stndies  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  his  predilection 
£[>r  the  most  ancient  traditions,  confirmed  him  in  Gallicanism.  His 

i  nance  established  his  order  in  1664,  in  a  OOllTVllt  of  reformed  Cbtetdnaa,  in 
the  de  pths  of  tho  forest  of  Pert-he.  Port  Royal  preserved  science  as  a  means  of 
action ;  La  Trappe,  no  longer  wisbing  to  act,  rejects  science  as  useless.  No  more 
auwaatie  atniUcs;  niainial  labor  ii  the  onlf  direrrion  ftom  prajer.  Aa  human  ae* 
tivity  must  always  find  employment,  the  Tmppists  have  become  excellent  agricul- 
turalists. Trnppism  is  the  final  extremity  of  the  moral  movement  attempted  by 
Saint-Cyran,  which,  having  failed,  shuts  itself  up  in  its  despair ;  —  of  the  moral  move* 
ment,  wo  say,  for  Ran^  does  not  meddle  with  dogmas,  and  dcMiw  disputation  use* 
less.  Trappism  and  Jt  snitifim  are  the  opposite  poles  of  the  monastic  spirit ;  —  the 
Jesuit  is  a  monk  who  mingles  with  the  world  to  rule  the  world )  the  Trappist  is  a 
monk  who  not  only  ftrfaldi  himidlf  «U  tetfon  in  tho  woiM,  but  IrnpooM  on  Umtelf 
flio  Uw  of  being  ignonnt  of  whftt  liket  place  in  it. 
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zigidity  attracted  him  towards  the  ethics  of  the  Jansenists ;  his  great 
practical  and  comprehensiye  sense  made  him  reject  their  doctrine 
of  grace,  in  which  he  discerned  Calvinistic  &taHsm.  He  saw  with 
Janscnius  and  Saint-Cyran  the  perils  that  threatened  tho  Churcli, 
hilt  he  coTii]>reli«ni(led  the  defensive  strategy  differently.  JansLiiius 
and  Saiiit-Cyniii  liad  attempted  to  regenerate  the  Cluircli  hy  a 
single  principle  carried  to  its  tiirthest  consequences :  Bossuet  he- 
he  ved  that  lie  saw  the  safety  of  Catholicism  in  quite  an  opposite 
system:  namely,  in  putting  a^iide  questions  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  render  obscure  to  man  ;  in  imposing  silence  "  on  ardent 
and  idtra  minds  better  fitted  to  act  out  Christian  truths  as  a  whole 
than  to  reduce  them  to  their  natural  nnity ^  in  stifling  everythmg, 
in  short,  that  has  an  air  of  novelty  and  paitiaanship^  in  order  to  rally 
all  the  iforces  of  the  Chtirch  on  the  most  central  ground.  There 
was  m  this  less  boldness  and  greater  breadth,  less  logic  and  more 
poli<7  than  among  the  members  of  Port  Bojnal ;  bat  tUs  policy  cost 
the  conscience  nothing,  for  it  was  m^ly  tho  carrying  into  action 
of  a  profound  conviction.  Bossoet  would  strive  as  far  as  possible 
to  advance  only  the  opinions  most  anciently  and  generally  admit> 
ted  in  the  Church ;  ^  his  oiiguiality  would  consist  in  having  no  origi- 
nality in  matters  of  dogma  ;  while  the  other  great  theologians  had, 
for  the  most  part,  won  their  renoN\Ti  by  elaborating  certain  partic- 
ular doctrinal  jjoints,  Bossuet  would  render  himself  iliustrions  by 
taking  his  stand  at  the  centre  of  doctrine  witliout  especially  ajipro- 
priatinj^  any  part  of  it  to  himself;  he  wished  to  become,  and  would 
become,  the  very  voice,  us  it  were,  of  the  Church. 

Made  priest  the  same  year  is  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  after  a 
retreat  at  Saini-La/are,  where  he  was  under  the  evaiigehcal  mthi- 
ence  of  the  excellent  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  must  have  contrib- 
uted happily  to  temper  his  severe  and  imperious  nature,  he  re- 
turned for  six  years  to  Mets,  where  he  occupied  a  canonicate,  and 
prepared  himself  by  prodigious  labors  for  the  destiny  which  he  felt 
himself  called  to  fill.  A  few  successes  in  controTersy  with  the 
Protestants  of  Meti  did  not  allow  him  to  be  forgotten  at  Paris. 

*  See  the  Orai^n  funehre  de  NinJas  Cnrnet,  1G63. 

*  There  are  never thdets  a  few  exceptions  in  him ;  as  the  Immacnlate  Concep- 
tion. As  to  the  gloomy  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  infants  d/ing  without  bap- 
tism, he  supporttlton  a  double  decision  of  the  Councils  of  Lyooi,  imdOT  Gregory 
X.,  and  of  Florence,  under  Eugenius  IV.,  which  "  makes  the  souls  of  tho^^c  w!io  dio 
either  in  actual  mortal  sin  or  in  tmginal  $in  aiont,  descend  into  heli,  to  be  cbasti&c-d 
tlieie,  hoirever.  I17  iineqinil  ponithineiits."  See  (Bmm  d$  Bmud,  ed.  Didot,  1841, 
1. 1,  p.  563.  Calvin  is  therefore  nueh  Um  ligoroui  flian  Bometaiid  tin  Cooncile 
St  the  end  of  the  Middle  Agee. 
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He  xetnnied  fhere  at  length,  and  made  bis  d^bat  in  preacliing  at 
ihe  Minimes  of  the  Place  Rojale,  in  Lent,  1659.  The  city  was 
astoniflhed  at  Aeae  aeoents,  such  as  never  before  bad  been  heard 
&om  the  French  pulpit.  The  court  was  moved  in  torn.  Louis 
XIV.  summoned  Bossuet  to  preach  before  him  in  Advent,  1661. 
These  two  men  comprehended  each  other  at  the  first  word,  the  first 
£^ance«  Their  destinies  inclined  towards  each  other,  and  united 
never  mci«  to  separate.  Louis,  seized  with  a  sympathetic  impulse 
rare  in  so  reserved  a  soul,  wrote  to  Bossuet*s  aged  fiither  to  con* 
gratulato  him  on  having  such  a  son.^ 

The  sacrpcl  onitor  pursued  his  career  ;  torrents  of  eloquence 
flowed  miinterruptcdly  during  mure  tlian  ton  yeai*s,  in  the  pulpits 
of  Paris  and  tlie  court  (1659-1669),  until  the  promotion  of  Bossuet 
to  the  bishopric  of  Condom,  then  to  another  ^cater  place,  occurred 
to  cliange  his  position  and  duties.  But  a  portion  of  the  sermons 
of  this  period  of  im  life  have  been  collected ;  they  fill  nineteen 
volumes  ill  12mo.^  Bossuet  never  preached  the  same  sermon  twice. 
By  the  firoitfulness  as  by  the  loftiness  of  his  genius,  he  must  have 
cdled  to  mind  the  inde&tigable  doctors  of  ^e  early  ages.  We 
cannot  judge,  from  the  appearance  the  inert  sconsB^  of  the  tenni- 
ble  majesty  of  the  buniing  lava  overflowing  the  crater.  This  sort 
of  ekquenoe  was  designed  for  the  ear  and  not  the  eye.  Tet  not- 
iritbstanding,  the  abrupt  grandeur  of  this  half-written  speechf 
these  incomplete  and  truncated  discourses,  is  more  thrilling  in  its 
n^jUgenoe  than  the  most  finished  art  would  be.  One  would  call  it 
an  immense  trunk,  from  which  uncultured  shoots  of  superabundant 
vigor  put  forth  on  eveiy  side. 

Among  the  sermons  are  remarked  a  number  more  carefully 
wrought  out  and  of  a  peculiar  character.  These  are  the  Panegyria 
of  ihe  Saintit,  an  intermediiite  style  between  the  sermon  proper 
and  the  funeral  oration,  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  heroes  blending 
therein  with  tlie  pious  conclusion,  instead  of  contrasting  with  it  as 
in  the  funeral  oration,  since  heavenly  not  earthly  heroes  are  hero 
in  question.  The  sublime  Panegyric  of  St.  Paid  is  perhaps  th© 
first  place  in  which  iJossuet  rises  to  his  full  height. 

But  it  is  in  funeral  orations  that  the  Corneillc  of  the  pulpit 
truly  displays  the  full  complement  of  his  prodigious  capacities; 

&  mutrifd^Bamd.hfM.^'Bmm^  1 1,  p.  14S. 

'  There  are  in  this  collection  bnt  few  sermoiu  belonging  to  subseqaent  times. 
Of  the  innumemble  discourses  delivered  by  Br»«snf  t  a-  I^tsliop  of  Meaux,  very  few 
vere  written.  Those  of  the  BcniioxiB  irom  lOuJ  to  iouij  dincovered  were  not  pub- 
Uhed  till  1772. 
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these  will  renutin  to  latest  poeteritjr  the  most  populBr  title  of  liii 

fiime. 

Bossnet  had  triumphed  over,  in  preaching,  the  great  contempo- 
rary renowns,  tlic  Cheminaises,^  and  Desmares  ;  ^  encountered, 
in  funeral  orations,  rivals  no  less  famous :  Muscaron,  whose  name 
has  outlived  Ins  wcjrks  ;  Flechier,  a  name  loved  for  the  memory  of 
the  man  still  more  tlian  for  tliat  of  the  writer,  a  skilt^il  artist  iu 
discourse,  stately  without  magnilcxjuence,  flower)'  without  insipidity 
if  not  without  studied  polish,  rarely  forcible,  but  always  elegant  and 
fluent.  This  polished  art  in  the  walks  of  literature  is  broken  before 
the  thnndertng  eloquence  of  Bossnet  like  a  fine  Damascus  blade 
befiire  a  sledge-hammer.  Here  is  no  mamierf  no  set  style,  no 
rhetorical  artifice ;  it  is  the  very  contempt  of  art  that  brings  forth 
in  Bossnet  a  high  art  by  which  all  the  inoorfect  beauties  of  the 
lennons  are  condensed,  cUadplined,  and  aznnged,  and  which  is  only 
the  inspiratioii  legnlated  and  guided ;  it  is  still  Ae  same  continued 
jet  of  internal  fiame,  but  mounting  straigbl  to  heaven  without 
flickering  in  the  varied  breath  of  thought. 

Bossuet  makes  by  himself  alone  a  world  apart  in  this  great  litei^ 
ary  world  of  Louis  XIV.  The  rest  are  the  adopted  sons  of  Greece 
and  Rome  ;  he  too  has  passed  through  Rome,  but  on  his  way  from 
a  more  distant  land  ;  he  transports  the  East  to  the  West  by  alli- 
ances of  words  and  ideas  of  incredible  boldness  and  novelty,  by 
gigantic  figures  which  European  taste  "wouhl  not  hnve  suggested, 
but  which  he  knows  how  to  proportion  hannoniously  by  carrying 
the  men  ur*'  into  immensity  itself-  Such  is  the  fruit  of  his  contin- 
ual comniunion  with  the  Bible,  the  only  nutriment  strong  enough 
for  his  genius.  Other  theologians  have  coldly  studied  the  Bible  as 
the  material  of  their  science ;  he  sees  in  it  living  science,  palpi- 
tating and  flaming  speech ;  he  shrouds  himself  in  it  and  becomes 
imbued  with  it ;  he  makes  both  spirit  and  form  his  own,  as  &ria 
the  di^rence  of  times  and  languages  permit.  He  elaborates 
into  colossal  jnctom  die  boldest  sketdies  flung  down  Pascal's 
burning  penciL  Hovering  over  all  literary  ages,  embracing  all 
geniuses,  he  unites  the  amplitude  of  the  Latin  period  and  the  rich 
coloring  of  our  sixteenth  centoiy  to  the  impetuosi^  of  Pascal 
and  the  clearness  of  Descartes.  He  sweeps  abng  worlds  of  ideas 
and  images  as  in  sport,  and  hurls  down,  with  a  predpitancy  like 
tile  flight  «)f  the  storm,  the  heavy  masses  of  his  discourse.  Whether 
celebrating  the  conservative  science  of  a  doctor  or  the  pious  labors 

1  Of  Uis  oonpany  ef  Jems.  *  JanMoitt  oniloKtan. 
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of  the  loperior  of  a  reb'gioos  order,  or  borering  like  an  eagle  over 
the  revolutioiw  of  empires  which  precipitate  kings  on  the  8ca£foU 
and  qneens  mto  exile,  or  lending  his  lamentable  and  snbfime  cry 
to  the  consternation  of  the  court,  terrified  at  a  death  which  seems 
to  overwhelm  at  a  blow  all  earthly  splend<m  and  &vors,^  be  is 
always  above  his  subject  and  always  sorpasses  ezpectadon.  It  is 
now  nnbeard-of  stateliness,  then,  on  the  contrary,  that  sort  of  sub- 
limity produced  by  the  grandeur  of  the  idea  resplendent  in  nugost 
nudity  by  the  vei^  simplicity  of  expression ;  then  sudden  flashes 
like  lightninf;:;  in  a  serene  sky,  bursting  forth  from  the  point  of  the 
horizon  wliere  least  expected.  The  severe  and  prolonged  harnmTiv 
of  his  style  resembles  those  great  voices  of  nature  that  roll  with 
prolonged  eeluH*s  throu<;}i  the  mountains. 

If  there  is  no  metliod  of  style  in  Bossuet,  there  is  a  method  of 
comj>osition  simple  enough  and  given  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
kind  ol  wriiing  ii>  it  was  conceived}  namely,  tlie  contrast  of  the 
ephemeral  greatness  of  this  world  with  everlasting  greatness  ;  but 
of  this  method  he  has  made  such  nae  ibat  none  will  ever  more 
attempt  it  I 

France,  which  could  oppose  to  Ibe  glories  of  the  antique  stage 
CSomeille,  Moli^,  and  Radne,  needed  not  henceforth  envy  Greece 
and  Some  their  triumphs  of  eloquence ;  her  pulpit  equalled  their 
rostrum;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  equalled  by  Bossuet, 
equalled  as  to  genius,  surpassed  as  to  sublimity  of  tone  and  sulgect. 

There  are,  noTertheless,  objections  to  be  made,  in  a  religious 
point  of  view,  to  the  kind  of  composition  itself  of  funeral  osatlonB, 
as  rendered  illustrious  by  Bossuet.  The  inevitable  allurements 
of  panegyric  lead  to  the  erection  into  finished  types  of  virtue  of 
personages  far  distant  from  this  ideal ;  admirable  lessons  are  given 
under  their  names,  but  these  names  thus  serve  as  examples  only  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  Not  only  the  dead  are  flattered  by  the 
orator ;  these  ftinend  eulogies  invariably  end  in  the  eulogy  of  the 
King,  a  greater  administrator  than  great  ministers,  a  greater  war- 
rior than  great  genends, — juster,  wiser,  more  pious  and  more 
magnanimous  than  all  who  are  praised  aiul  iitt)ui  ned.  Doubtless, 
advice  is  always  concealed  beneath  this  praise  ;  but  this  praise  in  . 
fine  evidently  exceeds  the  decorum  <^  the  Christian  pulpit.  That 

1  Ormmm  jftrnMr*  du  P.  Bemrgoing,  gAt&ti  it  rOraloirt,  1663;—  Id.  A  doclatr  If. 

Comet,  ncteur  de  Sorbonm;  1G63  ;  —  id.  dt  iaranf  tV  Anglrterrc,  irnve  de  Cfturhs  I.; 
1669;  — id.  rfe  yfndame  Herniate  d' Ar^r^eterre  .f  d'Ori€ans,  1G70.    The  other 

Aineral  orations  are  subsequent  Tiiat  of  Anne  ol  Austria,  delirered  in  1666,  unfoc^ 
tnaatelf  list  not  been  pnMnred. 
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a  Bossaet  should  come  to  flatter  liim  tells  more  dun  the  wliole 
worid  of  the  nmTeiwl  intoxication  of  the  age.^ 

Other  more  geneml  considerationB  regard  Boaniet's  oratorical 
work  as  a  whole ;  it  is  eaaential  fblly  to  comprehend  the  nature 
and  tendencies  of  this  powerful  mind.  Something  of  his  system 
has  already  been  indicated.  Bossuet's  most  original  characteristic 
is  the  contrast  which  the  dogmatic  and  disciplinary  rigor  of  the 
doctor,  the  regulator  of  the  Galilean  churcli,  shut  up  in  liis  prudent 
and  defensive  doctrine  as  in  a  fortress,  cWvrs  to  the  darino;  imainna- 
lion  of  the  orator  and  writer,  so  independent  of  all  liternrv  con- 
ventionalities and  scliolastic  rules.  Blending  the  Hebraic  and  tlie 
Roman  ;:enius,  iJossuet  has  the  audacious  grandeur  of  the  one,  tlie 
positiveiiess,  the  exactness,  the  authority,  the  policy  of  the  other, 
the  strength  of  both.  The  Old  Testament,  rather  than  the  New, 
has  developed  the  tonus  of  his  thought.  The  Hebrew  genius,  the 
medium  between  the  Upper  East  and  Europe,  and  extricated,  by  a 
violent  concussion,  from  the  pantheistic  nni^  of  Egypt  and  Asia, 
has  something  finite,  limited,  abmptly  checked  in  aahlimity  itself, 
and  fears  dreams  of  the  infinite.  So  is  it  with  Bossnet.  The  idea 
of  the  infinite  reaches  him  inevitahly  In  these  questions  of  eternal 
life  which  he  handles  nnceasinglj ;  bat  he  does  not  plmige  Iherein, 
BO  strictly  is  the  d(^matic  circle  closed  to  him  I  He  would  fear  to 
depart  from  it,  should  he  yield  to  the  attraction  of  boundless  specu- 
lations, to  the  impulse  of  the  soul  towards  the  unknown. 

Much  more,  in  the  things  of  earth,  are  impulses  towards  the  fu- 
ture strangers  to  him.  His  mind  turns  towards  the  past,  he  would 
gladly  render  the  present  immutable  ;  everywhere,  without  know- 
ing it,  ho  comments  eloquently  on  the  great  Braminic  image  of 
this  terrible  world  preying  upon  itself.  Change  is  evil  :  inmuita- 
bility  is  good  ;  paradise  is  the  immutahle  state.  All  his  etliics  and 
eloquence  rest  on  a  vast  antithesis.  Wherever  the  notion  is  lacking 
of  progiess  in  the  world,  that  is  of  the  march  of  the  imperfect  tow  ard 
tlie  perfect,  its  source  and  end  ;  and  wherever  the  condemnation  of 
the  world  is  deduced  from  tlie  oiiginal  lull,  nought  can  be  seen  in 
the  universe  but  the  antithesis  of  the  transient  and  the  everlasting, 
and  all  that  moves,  all  that  belongs  to  time,  appears  but  vanity. 
There  is  opposition,  not  harmony  between  heaven  and  earth :  one 
cannot  love  both  God  and  the  world,  ihe  present  and  the  fiiture 
life.   He  cannot  even  love  both  God  and  himself.*  TluB  idea  is 

1  TheM  remarlu  pertain  to  fanex»l  orations  m  a  whole,  and  not  tamfiy  to  those 
.of  the  period  which  we  deecriiie. 
*  *' Then  ai«{,''tsytBoiiact^«fttt8tAiittMtia»,«**'flimsn  two 
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not  mdeed  peculiar  to  BoBsnet;  it  is  lihe  Tery  foimdAtioii  of  rigid 
Christiiiiiily;  Imt  Botmiet  apprc^riates  it 'to  himself  by  sodi  ma/g- 
nifieent  elabontions  and  such  fincible  applicatioiis  that  he  seems 
to  create  it  anew.^ 

The  cendemnstioa  of  the  world  necessarily  leads  to  the  ttrait 
md  narrow  wa^;  Bossnet,  apart  &om  his  reservations  with  respect 
to  grace,  is  as  Angnsdnian  as  the  Jansenists.  Austere  in  the  flesbt 
he  is  no  less  so  in  spirit ;  lyhilo  pmscribing  the  superstitions  pe- 
culiar to  the  Middle  Af^es,  he  maintains  beliefs  which  scandalize 
more  and  more  the  modern  mind,  such  as  the  reality  of  matjic  and 
apparitions,  and  the  absolute  reprobation  of  the  ancient  systems  of 
relifjion  as  havinir  lH>en  only  the  sacrilegious  wnrship  of  demons, 
which  involves  the  danuiation  of  all  the  heroes  and  sages  of  antiq- 
uity.^ The  Middle  Ages  themselves  had  more  tlian  once  recoiled 
before  this  sinister  doctrine. 

li  he  mdines  toward  the  Jwoseimrfis  throogli  the  spirit  of  rigor 
and  exdnsiTenees,  tempered  in  him  in  daily  life  by  good  sense 
and  policy,  he  also  shares  theur  8[Hrit  of  charity  towards  hrdhm 
m  C^rUt,  and  he  is  nowhere  greater  or  more  Christian  than  in 
his  sennons  in  hehalf  of  tJie  poor. 

From  1670,  for  a  number  of  years,  Bossoet,  deroted  to  other 
occupations,  almost  entirely  abandons  Uie  pulpit ;  we  shall  meet 
him  again  ere  long,  displaying  new  phases  of  his  genius,  and  act- 
ing by  other  means  upon  his  age. 

In  this  fruitful  age,  no  place  long  remains  vacant ;  at  the  reiy 
moment  that  Bossuet  descends  from  the  pulpit,  another  ^reat  ser- 
mon-writer enters  it.  Bourdaloue  makes  his  d^but  in  Paris  in 
1G69,  at  the  court  in  lt)70. 

Here  is  again  one  of  the  men,  less  rare  than  at  any  other  epoch 
of  history,  in  whom  character  is  in  periect  harmony  with  talent. 
Enlisted  verv'  young  in  the  able  So<  iety  of  Jesus,  always  on  the 
watch  for  buddiufj;  talent  (it  had  sought  to  enroll  Bt)ssnet  himself), 
Boui*dal<»ue  always  remains  a  stranger,  we  not  only  say  to  all 
intrigue,  but  to  all  interest  odier  than  his  evangchcal  mission,  and 
serves  h»  society  only  by  the  lustre  which  he  sheds  upon  it  and 
which  effi»es  in  part  the  mark  of  Pascal's  anathemas,  without  how- 
make  all  things  here  :  Amor  mi  tuque  ad  conlemptum  Dei :  aiaor  Dei  usque  ad  contemp- 
tma  tui.  —  Sermoa  on  the  profession  of  Madatnc  de  Ln  Vallibre.  —  Logically,  he  ap- 
pioTct  TLtmoi,  and  adinint  tlw  living  death  of  La  Tiaffa. 

1  PaRcal'a  ruling;  idea  is  simiUir,  but  diflteentij  prapoondad.  Ruoal  pata  the 
antithesis  in  man  himself,  the  inner  man. 

*  He  treals  Boeratai,  Mureaa  Aardios,  Scipio,  &e.  aa  «Menes  of  God,  deprimi 
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ever  carrying  tilings  back  to  the  point  where  they  stood  before  the 
Proviiidcd  Letters.  Boiirdaloue,  indeed,  elevates  anew  the  name, 
but  not  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Jesuits  ;  liis  glory  docs  not  prevent  tlie 
theoretical  attempt  of  the  society  from  being  a  failure,  and  be  ren- 
ders liiniself  illustrious  only  by  preaching  tlie  same  ethics  and  the 
same  theology'  as  Bosquet ;  that  is,  the  rigid  ethics  and  the  general 
theology  of  the  Church. 

Great  practical  reason,  luminous  good  sense,  simple  and  sus- 
tained dignity  of  sentiment  and  expression,  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  hnmui  beart)  atteated  evwy  moment  bj  enalpes  and  pict- 
ures of  mannen  which  are  so  many  maateipiecea ;  a  style  of  typi- 
cal correctness  and  purity,  the  precision  and  firmness  of  which  leave 
nothing  to  be  added  and  nothing  to  be  cortailed ;  a  dear,  exact, 
and  ngorons  method,  peibaps  a  little  too  symmetrical,  instead  of 
the  great  outbursts  of  Bossnet  which  orerstep  all  common  style 
of  discourse ;  a  calm,  el^ant,  and  serere  doqnenoe,  which  rises 
little  above  its  accustomed  level,  but  which  never  fitlten ;  a  brill- 
iancy more  equal  than  shining ;  lastly,  and  in  all  things,  an  odor 
4  of  uprightness  and  smcerity  which  exhales  from  every  word,  —  such 

arc  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  this  celebrated  orator.  That 
serene  satisfaction  of  mind,  which  results  from  the  reading  of  other 
gr<»nt  writers  of  the  times,  as  we  liave  already  pointed  out,  is  oiten 
experienced  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  perusal  of  Bourdaloue. 

Not  that  Bourdaloue  had  great  metaphysical  scoj)e.  His  Armrd- 
ance  of  Reamn  and  Faith  can  convince  few  minds  not  conviuctd  in 
advance,  and  he  limits  the  rights  of  speculative  reason  more  than 
is  indispensable  to  the  of  faitli ;  neither  Bossuet,  nor  the  old 

Fathers,  nor  the  schoolmen  would  have  ratified  the  interdiction  to 
&thom  mysteries  in  the  teims  in  which  he  sets  it  Ibrth.  He  excels 
in  counsels  for  practical  life  much  more  than  in  lofry  speculation* 
He  is  a  moralist  of  the  first  class ;  he  is  not  a  philosopher  in  the 
fiill  acceptation  of  the  word. 

His  timiditf  in  theology  and  metaphysics,  which  moreover  are 
not  tlie  essential  objects  of  the  sermon-writer,  he  fiilly  redeems  by 
bis  boldness  in  regard  to  social  ethics.  He  is  in  sympathy,  in  this 
respect,  with  the  broadest  Christian  tradition,  and  goes  &r  beyond 
Bossuet,  who,  while  condemning  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and 
speaking  most  worthily  of  the  poor  and  of  chai*ity,  is  inclined, 
through  his  authoritative  spirit,  to  sustain  the  nobility  and  estab- 
lished hierarchy.  Wo  feel  the  throbbing  in  Bourdaloue,  of  that 
popular  sympathy  which  Pascal  possessed  and  Bossuet  lacks.  He 
not  only  attacks  powei^  vice;  he  does  not  spare  social  insti- 
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tntioiu  HuA  are  oontnuy  to  the  apint  of  tha  GospoL  He  wmnl j 
attadcs  the  hereditaiy  traniimiMioa  cC  eiffice,  in  the  verj  inteteit 
of  IncapeUe  inheiiton  and  their  souls.  He  goea  fbtiher :  The 
Ulea  of  equality  takes  posManott  of  him ;  he  often  lecnrs  to  it ; 
he  expreaaea  himflelf  in  snrpnaing  terms  on  "  the  cnmnmiiity  de* 
sired»*'  he  aaySy  bj  nature  and  reason,  and  which  human  corrui>- 
tion  has  rendered  impossible/'  He  demands  that  the  rich  shall 
return  to  it,  in  some  sort,  **■  by  reestablishing,  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  superfluity,  a  species  of  cqiiaHty  between  them  and 
the  poor.  When  riches  are  a])pHo(i  according  to  the  command 
of  God,  all  conditions  will  become  weliiiigh  alike."  He  treats  as 
acts  equally  criminal  the  spoliad(m  of  property  and  the  refosal 
of  the  rich  to  succor  the  poor.* 

A  '^^J^^hl  experience  the  sati>taction  of  which  we  have  just 
spuLen,  the  reader,  of  course,  must  aLuiiiiou  liinisclf  to  the  impres- 
sions produced  on  him  by  the  rectitude  of  mind  and  heart  which 
he  feels  in  the  writer,  and  must  not  call  his  premises  in  question. 
General  objectiona  inei^lahlj  begin  at  tJw  pomt  of  dhrergence  be« 
tween  the  helieft  of  the  aeventeenth  oentmy  and  the  modem  philo- 
sophic opiniona  npon  anch  grave  queationa  aa  die  anuJl  nnmber  of 
the  elect,  the  defi^tive  ordeal  of  the  present  life,  and  the  terrible 
anpeinatural  efaaiaeter  of  death  considered  aa  an  ahaolnle  hfeak  in 
the  diain  of  existence  and  as  the  annihilation  of  time.  But  it 
should  he  said  to  the  honor  of  Bourdaloue,  that  then;  is  scarcely  a 
reli^nous  writer  who  arooaea  so  few  individual  objections. 

His  boldness  in  regard  to  social  questions  in  which  a  society  so 
firmly  seated  thought  not  of  seeking  peril,  was  no  obstacle  to  his 
snccees  with  the  monarch  and  the  higher  classes.  His  popularity 
as  a  senn on- writer  was  greater,  or  at  least  destined  to  he  moro 
lasting  th:in  tbat  of  Bossuet ;  his  sermons  were  finished  works  for 
reading  as  tor  m  al  preaching,  and  not,  like  Bossuet's  sermons,  mere 
sketclies  or  incomplete  pieces  not  designed  tor  publication  ;  never- 
theless, tills  was  not  perhaps  the  only  cause  of  the  species  of  prefer- 
ence evinced  by  contemp  raiies  ;  the  sublime  enthusiamn,  the  Bib- 
lical height  of  Bossuet,  too  much  exceeded,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
horizon  of  Versailles,  where  the  methodical  reasoner  was  better 
appreciated  than  the  inspired  genius.  It  was  much  less  by  his  elo< 
quence  than  by  hia  doctarine  and  character  that  Bossuet  succeeded 
in  swaying  the  whole  contemporaneous  generation.  In  him,  m  the 
a^t  of  the  men  of  his  times,  the  orator  seemed  absorbed  hy  the 
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doctor  of  ifae  clniich ;  it  was  because  he  liad  more  of  the  idea  ibaa 
the  fcam  of  the  age  of  Lotus  XIY. 

For  several  years,  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  formed  a  sort  of  pioiu 
league  for  the  reformation  of  the  King  and  court ;  the  hitter  act- 
ing through  the  pulpit,  the  foi-nier  throiigh  privEte  influence,  direct 
and  confidential  counsels,  &cilitated  by  his  new  position  in  the 
royal  household,  the  King  havino;  appointed  him  to  the  post  of  pre- 
ceptor to  the  Dauphin  (1670).  Nothing  di-rnnraged  them  in  their 
efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  of  the  trig  imy  of  the  King  be- 
tween the  three  queens,  tiie  legitimate  ^vife,  the  ruling  mistress,  and 
the  former  mistress  whom  Louis  retained  despite  herself,  through 
a  remnant  of  fricndshij),  if  not  love.  Bossuet  has  been  unjustly 
accused  of  ]ia\  ing  tolerated  this  strange  position  ;  being  neither 
the  pastor  nor  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  had  no  authority  over 
his  conscience  and  could  not  share  the  responsibilitjr  of  the  com- 
pkdaanoe  ci  lihe  King's  Jesuit  oonfesson*  mm  aooommodatmg 
than  their  Ibllow,  Bonrdaloiie. 

The  effiirts  of  the  two  great  CShristian  onton  were  to  Uwt  long, 
hut  not  always  to  be  fiitile ;  the  hriDisnt  retreat  of  Madame  de  la 
Yalliere  to  the  Gaxmelites,  that  La  Trappe  of  women,  was  to  he 
hut  the  first  -rictory  of  Christian  ansteri^  OTer  this  world  of  pride 
and  voluptuouaness. 


SECTION  T.<^FIirB  ASTS.  VKRSATfJJtS. 

We  have  seen  how  the  general  movement  of  letters  was  concen- 
trated about  Louis  XIV., —  some  among  the  writers  caressing  the 
inclinations  of  the  monarch,  otln  i  s  striving  to  modify  or  correct  his 
tastes,  almost  all  taking  him  tor  the  habitual  object  of  their  art, 
almost  all  repi'^lut  hiir  his  more  or  less  ideahzed  portrait  under  a 
thousand  iuriu^,  and  making  Louis  preeminently  the  type  of  man. 

The  fine  ai*ts  could  not  fail  to  offer  a  like  spectacle,  under  still 
more  apparent  traits.  Indeed,  letters  in  general  are  more  depend- 
ent on  governments  than  sciences,  and  arts  much  more  than  letters. 
Arts,  led  away  hoth  hy  their  rery  nature  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  they  stood  under  Louis  XIV.,  were  much  more 
completely  suhjected  to  this  d<Mninant  object  than  letters,  and  this 
was  a  cause  of  their  inferiority,  compared  with  poetry  and  elo- 
quence. Variely  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  liberty  were  preserved 
in  letters ;  the  powerM  breath  that  animated  them  had  not  per- 
mitted them  to  become  ensbyed,  while  accepting  a  common  end 
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and  genetal  €vder.  Uiufiiriiuly  pieTailed  in  the  arte,  nnferhidden 
1>7  80  stjmag  a  Titalityf  and  a  burdensome  dudpline  oomprMsed 
theiein  the  individual  aoaring  of  talent,  if  -not  of  genioB. 

This  was  becanse  Louis  XIV.  and  CSolbert  ezercued  over  the 
arte  no  longer  merely  great  influence,  hat  direct  and  decisive  action. 
Colbert  had  taken  possession  of  the  arts,  both  through  taste  and 
system.  He  wished  to  have  a  hokl  on  Lonis  throngh  all  his  incU- 
nations,  —  through  the  imagination  as  the  reason  and  heart;  he 
had  not  only  rendered  himself  necessary  to  the  kitig  in  all  great 
public  iimctions  ;  he  had  made  himself  the  confidant  of  the  secrets 
of  the  man  in  the  most  delicate  circumstances  of  Louis's  relations 
with  Mademoiselle  de  La  Vallierc  ;  *  he  desired  also  to  be  thv  a'j'ent 
of  the  monumental  creations  which  tlie  love  of  prlorr  and  iiia<i;riifi- 
cence  was  about  to  suggest  to  the  King,  in  order  t()  direct  these 
works  of  art  towards  a  truly  national  end.  He  purchased,  in  1004, 
the  superinteudency  of  constructions,  made  of  it  the  general  direc- 
tiun  of  the  fine  arts,  and  gave  it  the  importance  of  a  special  luiuis- 
try.  Unfortunately,  the  King  and  he  brought  to  it  that  regulating 
spirit  which  desixed  nni^  not  only  in  ideas  but  in  forms,  —  a  spirit 
soited  to  the  central  administration  of  a  state,  but  incompatible 
with  the  spontaneity  which  is  the  principle  of  tlie  fine  arts. 

The  situation  of  arte  confirmed  the  King  and  minister  in  liheir 
way  and  served  them  as  an  excnse.  There  did  not  appear  therein, 
as  in  letters,  an  abundance  of  varied  and  original  geniuses  that 
could  not  be  coupled  under  a  common  yoke  without  a  species  .of 
sacrilegions  violence.  At  the  moment  when  Louis  XIV.  took  the 
government  in  hand,  of  the  two  great  French  painters,  the  youn^r, 
Lesuenr,  had  already  expired  in  the  flower  of  his  years ;  the  other, 
Poussm,  BO  long  established  in  Rome,  was  appapoaehii]^  the  end  of 
his  career.  The  only  contemporary  sculptor  of  genius,  Puget,  was 
aUn  in  Italy,  arid,  indeed.  Ids  lull  power  was  not  yet  known.  In 
1^  ranee,  there  were  numerous  imitators  of  the  Can-acci  and  Pous- 
sin,  skilful  portrait-painters,*  distinguished  landscape-painters,  many 
gotxi  painters  and  not  a  single  great  one.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  sculptors,  who  had  received  the  tradition  of  Michael  Angelo, 

^  See  in  the  Hcvuc  rt^raipt-dive,  t.  IV.  p.  261  {SvUlJ,  1884),  QUriotU  extrsets  from  a 
MS.  Ol"  C'ullxTt,  entitled,  Journal  fait,  par  rhaenne  temaine,  de  m  qm  peut  servir  a  Thii- 
toire  du  roi,  du  14  avrii,  1663,  au  9  Janvier,  1665.    We  see  from  thifl  that  Colbert 
pmidcd  at  two  Meret  aeeoaehementi  of  Ibdeou^atHe  dela  VaOftn  udat  tto 
tUm  of  the  two  children  under  flctitious  iianios. 

^  Petitot,  of  Genera,  rerivcd  enamelling,  declined  with  the  school  of  Limoges 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  piuoted  the  whole  court  of  LouIb  XIV.  in  eoamel. 
TImm  w«v0  all  little  mutoipieoM. 

wuu  91 
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moderated  and  softened  by  the  French  pindenoe  of  FranqueyOle  ^ 
and  Sarm^i  u  and  who  maintained  their  art  on  a  feapectable  level, 
bat  without  bnlliant  creations.  The  three  artifts  most  in  sight 
were  three  painters:  Philippe  do  Champagne,  akeadj  a  sexage* 

narian ;  Pierre  Mignard,  who,  lately  returned  from  a  long  S(joazn 
at  Rome,  was  laboring  to  decorate,  with  the  brothers  Anguier,  the 
rich  edifice  of  Val-de-Grtice,  aud  covering  the  d(jme  with  a  vast 
composition  wliifh  calk  to  mind  the  great  mural  pictures  of  Italy 
by  material  (liinciiiiions,  but  not  by  inspired  majesty;^  lastly, 
Charles  Lebmn,  then  in  the  full  vigor  of  age  and  talent. 

The  King  and  Colbert,  in  quest  of  the  head  of  a  hcliool,  heri- 
tuti  J  little  between  the  three.  Champagne  bad  always  been  more 
prudent  tlian  fertile  aud  bold  ;  neither  his  age  nor  nature  fitted  him 
for  the  requirements  of  the  young  monarch.  Neither  had  Mignard 
the  ftcnlties  needed  for  Lods*s  designs.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  Iiehnm  ;*  of  what  he  lacked  within,  and  of  his  extenud  ezcel- 
lendes.  His  ezoeUencies  had  increased.  These  were,  an  ampli- 
tude of  imposmg  composition,  a  science  of  theatrical  effect,  wUeh 
was  to  the  dramatic  science  of  Poossin  what  die  opera  is  to  the 
diama  of  real  Hfe,  bat  which  never  deviated,  however,  fimn  pn>> 
priely  and  good  sense;  an  astonishing  activity  of  invention  and 
ezeeadon  ;  genius,  not  for  true  moniunental  painting,  wherein  an 
angost  simplicity  of  lines  should  prevail,  but  for  decorative  paint- 
ing ;  an  inexhaustible  stote  of  subjects,  allegories,  tricks,  and  cos* 
tumes,  fed  by  laborious  archaeological  studies  which  put  all  an- 
tiquity at  bis  disposal.  Colbert  felt  that  this  was  the  man  whom 
the  King  needed,  and  Louis  became  attached  to  him  at  first  sirriit, 
Tliere  was,  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Lebrun,  preettabUthed  kaf" 
mnuft  as  an  excellent  critic  has  wittily  said.^ 

1  An  emiiMnt  sitta^  who  is  not  estimsted  sncng  at  si  hit  aros  vslne,  becsuss 

his  finest  works  are  at  Genoa. 

*  This  work,  which  procured  Mignard  the  honor  of  iMiing  celebrated  Molftrs^ 
\m  flurftom  being  withmrt  merit;  Mignard,  an  elegant  designer  and  good  cdlorislit 
but  0(dd  and  vninvcntive,  had  nevertheloH  neither  tlie  elevation  of  mind  nor  the 
energy  necessnrr  to  obtain  real  snccess  in  m  colossal  an  onti^rprise.  The  •Ovlptiues 
of  the  brothers  Anguier,  m  the  same  church,  hare  grace  and  aobleness. 

*  Vol.  XIL.  Blsrdn'i  Hkfain  de  ta  Fraiie$, 

*  M.  Vitot. —  Is  it  to  be  regretted  that  Puget,  the  greatest  French  artist  of  the 
timen,  was  not  chosen  instead  of  Lebnin  ?  It  is  very  doubtful.  Puget  was  greatly 
superior  in  power  of  genius  to  Lebrun,  but  his  school  would  have  been  worse  thaa 
Lebnin'a.  H«,  who  has  be«n  styled  the  Franeh  BUehnel  Asgelo,  much  noro  liMn 
the  preat  Florentirip,  %v!ioni  he  copies  at  a  distance  on  n  ^mnltiT  scale,  transcends 
the  province  of  sculpture,  and  too  often  ftMrgets,  in  his  overwrought  forms,  the  true 
ImiUlioa  of  hit  nrt,  the  iluple  and  Mreas  miyesty  of  higher  epodu .  W$  dlidjilM 
igeedU/  M  hito  the  Beralnetftiae  stgrle. 
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Lebnm  was  tJieralbte  ajipouited  chief  painter  to  die  King  end 
director  of  the  Acedemy  of  Fainting  md  Sculpture :  he  had  been 
the  chief  contribnlor  to  the  formatlun  of  this  body,  in  1648,  as 
wd]  as  to  the  pmnulgBtaon  of  regulations  which  organized  all  the 
artists  and  pupils  under  academic  discipline*  He  made  his  prece- 
dence a  veritable  dictatorship  over  the  innumerable  works  of  art 
executed  by  order  of  the  King  for  the  palaces,  ch&teaux,  and  mon- 
uments of  all  styles.  Ills  dominion  was  not  confined  to  painting 
and  sculpture  ;  appointed  director  of  the  Gobelins  <^m  1G67),  where 
not  only  tapestries  were  manuliictured,  but  mosaics,  articles  of 
jeweliy,  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  sculpture  and  architecture  in 
marble,  bronze,  and  precious  metals,  **  he  set  himself  about  tli© 
duty  of  organizing,  not  only  the  fine  arts,  but  all  the  industrial 
occupations  in  wliich  the  iingers  can  hold  a  pencil."  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  "  he  became  the  supreme  arbiter  and 
judge  of  an  artistic  ideas,  the  di^eoser  of  all  types,  the  regulator 
of  all  forms ;  it  was  from  his  models  tiiat  cliildran  drew  in  the 
schools;  it  was  be  who  gave  scolptcn  the  design  of  their  statues; 
ihniitaxe  conld  not  be  round,  square,  or  oval,  except  at  bis  good 
pleasure,  and  stofi  were  figured  oidy  after  cartoons  that  bad  been 
traced  under  his  eyes."  ^ 

An  astonishing  s]>eetacle,  the  unequalled  symmetry  of  which 
rejoiced  the  eyes  of  Louis  XTV.  as  much  as  of  Lebnm  himself  I 
The  King,  so  to  say,  was  mirrored  in  the  artist.  Lebrnn  was 
admirably  seconded.  His  direction  was  aliko  adapted  to  stifle 
original  geniuses  and  to  bring  out  second-class  capacities.  His 
pride  and  ambition  on  re  satisfied  by  the  first  place,  he  was  generous 
in  ]iis  conduct,  and  willingly  played  the  Miveenas  ;  he  was  in  need, 
moreover,  of  able  auxiliuries.  A  multitude  ot  talents  were  born  or 
transformed  about  him,  but  they  were  all  alike  within  a  few  shades  ; 
not  one  had  a  type  of  his  own,  not  even  the  most  distingiu.-.hed  of 
all  these  artists,  the  sculptor  Coisevox  and  his  rival  Girardon,  who 
has  preserved  an  illusti'ious  name,  and  who  merited  it  by  the  beau- 
tiful tomb  <j£  Richelien.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man  whose  renown  bdonged  to  a  somewhat  later 
period,  and  who  knew  bow  to  form  and  to  remain  himself,  while 
maintaining  general  relations  with  Lebnm,— the  painter  Jonve- 
net, — the  sculptors  of  this  generation  preTsil  in  quality,  and 

*  Vitet,  ktudcs  S'tr  !rs  hmnr  nrii^  rn  Frcme«, 

*  In  the  Churub  ot  tho  borbooae.  The  arnungement  of  the  subject,  as  in  the 
gKstor  part  of  Giiwdon'tworki,bdonii  to  Lebnm.  Tbo  paintlagi  fn  thb  cliiuoh 
an  hj  Phittppe  (to  Cbamptgiis. 
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perhape  in  nmnbera,  over  the  paiaten,  which  is  fieqncntly  seen 
ain<»ig  ns,  and  pertains  to  the  spirit  of  French  art;  while  sub- 
mitting to  Lebrun's  tjrpe,  they  elevated  it  insennbljt  simplified  it» 
and  made  it  scmiewhat  nearer  ihe  antique,  not  the  high  Qtesk 
antique,  an  ideal  too  lofty  for  their  flight,  but  at  least  l^e  Greco- 
Roman  antique. 

If,  in  painting  and  statuary,  the  domination  of  Lebrun  tended  to 
liindfflT  the  production  of  other  original  creations  than  his  own,  in 
the  secondary  arts,  those  which  contributed  to  the  ornament  of 

dwelHnfT?  utvl  tlio  elco;anr-»'  of  it  produced  a  <jrand  and  imposing 
result,  a  kind  ot"  majestic  hurnuiny  wInVh  astonishes  us  even  now, 
when  we  gaze  on  the  productions  of  tliese  times.  As  the  furni- 
ture, the  vases,  tlie  jewelry,  all  the  decorations  of  the  sixteenth 
centur}',  are  recognized  by  their  brilliant  fencies  and  infinite  variety 
of  imaginaiion,  so  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  recognized  by  its  noble- 
ness, fulness  of  form,  and  a  mixture  of  richness  and  gra\'ity  free 
from  the  tincture  of  clumsiness  in  the  taste  of  Henri  IV.  and  of 
Louis  Xm. 

The  empire  t£  Lebnm  stopped,  however,  on  the  threshold  of 
the  art  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  medium  through  which  the  other 
arts  fiouxish,— the  thrediold  of  arcliiteetnre.  The  chief  painter 
to  the  King  had  here  only  counsels  to  present,  not  to  impose.  Ar- 
chitecture was  in  bad  hands  at  the  acoesnon  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Colbert  The  clumsy  Levau,  chief  architect  to  the  King,  has  left 
to  posterity  an  indifferent  enough  proof  of  his  talent  in  the  College 
IVIazarin  (now  the  Institute)  ;  he  was  not  the  man  capable  of  real- 
izing the  designs  meditated  by  Colbert,  who  wished  to  finish  the 
Louvre  and  to  join  it  to  the  Tuileries  in  a  single  palace  as  large  as 
a  whole  city.  Charged  with  repairing  and  modifying  the  Tuileries, 
in  1664,  Levau  ac(juitted  himself  very  hrullv,  crushing,  hv  n  h^nvy 
and  distorted  dome,  the  elejrant  constructions  of  Philibert  Delorrae.^ 
He  had  begun,  in  1660,  to  work  on  the  Louvre.  Already,  under 
Louis  XIIL,  tlie  architect  Lemercier,  in  enlarging  the  plan  of 
Pierre  Lescot,  had  altered  it  by  the  construction  of  the  dome  of 
the  clock,  which  Levau  imitated  in  the  Tuileries,  rendering  it  still 

1  At  tint  epoch  -were  decorated  the  great  gaUnry  ef  lSb»  Lown  tad  the  pnrilion 
of  Flora,  constructed  under  ITcnri  IV.,  and  the  pavilion  Marfan,  erected  under 
Louis  XIIL  This  explains  vrhy  the  emblems  of  Loais  XIV.  are  everywhere  a&sa 
on  theae  buildlnga  antetkr  to  Ms  nign.  The  greftter  part  of  tiie  paintings  of  tlie 

Tuileries  are  also  of  this  time.  In  1666,  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  joined  to 
the  palace,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  street,  and  corai>letely  remodelled  by 
Le  Nostre.  In  1670,  tlie  plantioi;  of  the  Ciiamps  ^^lyseea,  called  at  first  tlto  Grand 
Coms,  was  conuneBoed. 
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beavier.  Lemercier  liad  finiahcd  in  the  haam  die  interior  &qadid 
on  the  west,  and  oontinned  that  on  the  sooth ;  Levan  commenced 
tile  exterior  fii^ade  on  the  which  was  to  be  the  principal  one, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  towers  of  Randal  royalty,  which  had  remained 
standing  on  this  side  till  the  accession  of  Lonis  XIV.  It  was  in 
the  interval  that  Colbert  obtained  the  snperintendencj  of  constmc- 
tions ;  he  saw  Levau's  plan,  rejected  it,  and  put  the  op-eat  facade 
of  the  Louvre  up  for  competition  among  all  the  architects  of  France 
and  Italy,  inviting  each  one  to  send  a  desi<^Ji  ;  then,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary reputation  which  the  Cavalier  li  i  uini  tlieu  had  in  Italy, 
he  refiolved,  by  extraordinary  lionors  and  gilts,  to  attract  to  France 
this  celelirated  arcliitcct  and  scnlptor  of  the  popes,  who  had  nioveil 
mountains  of  stone  and  marble  at  liome,  and  who  passed  for  tiio 
Michael  Angelo  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  illusion  was  qnickly  dispelled  when  this  pretended  great 
man  was  seen  near  by.  Bernini  was  a  genins,  if  you  will,  bnt  his 
was  the  genins  of  tbe  decadence.  The  Italy  ef  this  age  was  no 
longer  Vnt  the  shadow  of  itself   In  poetry  it  knew  no  longer  but 

**  The  daxzUog  madncM  for  foUe  genu ;  '* 

in  the  arts>  its  great  painters  had  disappeared ;  its  architects  and 
sculptors  took  exaggeration  for  strength,  distortion  &r  grace,  the 
gigantic  for  grandeur.  It  wa.s  Michael  Angelo  degenerated  into 
caricature.  The  sentiment  of  form  and  line  became  more  and 
more  lost.  The  France  of  Louis  XIV.  had  too  much  good  sense 
for  Bernini  to  succeed  there.  He  found  Lebrun  cold,  weak,  and 
common  ;  Lebriin  f(jund  liim  extravn^ant,  Lebrun,  if  theatrical, 
was  not  at  least  ridiculously  bombastic,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  disposition  of  his  works  any  more  than  in  his  artifices  and  fig- 
ures, to  shock  the  reason.  Bernini  oftl-nded  even'  one  by  his  boast- 
ing,  and  departed  a<rain  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  to  Colbert's 
great  satisfaction,  lcavin<;  a  plan  which  was  not  executed.  The 
design  which  linally  prevailed  was  that  of  a  man  hitherto  a  stiaii- 
g^r  to  the  profession  of  architecture,  but  adapted  to  everything  by 
die  manreUoos  varie^  of  his  mtdleefc  and  knowledge :  the  physician, 
Claude  Perrault,  who  owed  die  first  idea  of  bis  plan  to  his  brother 
Charles,  the  chief  clerk  of  constructions  under  Colbert.* 

The  work  was  begun  in  good  earnest  in  1666,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  physician-arcbitect ;  tbe  great  eastern  and  two  other 
exterior  fii^ades,  on  the  north  and  south,  rose  sucoessiTely  firom  tbe 

*  8m  the  flan  libtorj  of  the  Jotnnej  of  Bernini  and  the  pba  of  CUode  Fernuil^ 
in  the  J#4e«m  of  hie  fante.  Gbailes  Ttenud^  L  XL 
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ground.  Of  the  two  secondary  fronts,  that  on  the  north  is  remark- 
able only  for  a  simplicity  which  is  not  without  grandeur,  that  on 
the  south,  more  ornamented,  preserves  an  imposing  severity  in  its 
ruAi  deeofnlioii ;  ilie  prindpel  &$ade  on  the  cut  has  become  one 
of  the  most  oelebnled  mannments  of  Europe  under  the  name  of 
the  Oohtmade  du  Louvre,  Its  aspect  is  eertainlj  hnposing  and 
magnifiamt.  These  pure  fines^  these  beautiftd  proportions,  attest 
the  superiority  of  taste  acquired  by  France  over  degenerate  Italy^ 
and  Pernuiih*a  superiority  oyer  other  coDtemporsneous  French 
architects.  Nevertheless,  Perrault  has  been  nghtfhOy  reproached 
Scar  having  coupled  his  magnificent  columns  two  by  two,  without 
anj  juBtificatiow  iar  this  singularity,  instead  of  placing  them  in  a 
line  as  a  continuous  peristyle.  There  is  another  olyection  to  Per* 
rault's  whole  system :  he  banished,  by  the  suppression  of  apparent 
roofs,  tlio  Inst  vestiges  of  the  national  architecture.  The  sixteenth 
century  had  already  suppressed  those  cages  of  staircases,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  turrets  of  the  MidtUe  Ages,  which  ftimished  so 
many  happy  subjects  for  architecture ;  the  high  false  roofs  disap- 
jjeared  in  turn,  nothing  longer  remained  but  a  cosmopolite  style, 
stripped  of  all  special  and  indigenous  stamp. 

There  were  not  in  this,  therefore,  the  elements  of  veritable 
French  architecture.  It  was  again  bat  <Mie  the  phases  of  that 
exm  of  tnnsitfaiii  commeiieed  in  tfie  sixteenth  eentnr^ri  and  m  which 
our  architecture  was  stOl  fluctuatbig;  but  this  phase  bore  m  its 
constructions  a  duuncter  of  elegance  and  majesty  which  puts  it  in 
harmony  with  the  literature,  manners,  and  ideas  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Perrault  seems  to  ns,  in  his  style,  to  attain  a  greater  height 
than  Lebrun. 

Perrault  was  unable  to  finish  his  work.  From  1670,  on  glancing 
at  the  King*s  expenditures  for  buildings,  we  see  the  funds  assigned 
to  the  LoaYn  suddenly  diminish,  then  wholly  disappear  after  a  few 
y«ars. 

Colbert  nevertheless  had  not  grown  cold  toAvards  the  Lonrre  ; 
what  Colbert  liad  wished  once,  he  wishofl  always.  The  com]  Iftioti 
of  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries,  the  giirden  ol  the  Tuileries  re-made 
by  Le  Nostre,  the  Champs  felys^es  and  the  liuulevards  Du  Nord 
planted,  the  quays  constructed,  the  streets  widened,  the  superb 
triumphal  arches  erected  at  tlie  Porte  Saint- Antoine,  the  Place  Du 
Trone,  the  Porte  Saint-Bcmard,  then  at  the  Fortes  Saint-Denis  and 
Saint-Moi'tin,  —  the  two  finest  and  the  only  ones  which  have  en- 
dured,—  aU  this  vast  plan  of  works  emanated  from  the  same 
thought,  to  embelfish  Paris  as  the  capital  of  France,  and  the 
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LooTxe  M  ifafi  capital  of  Pans  and  gloriona  rendence  of  the 
liead  of  the  nation.^ 

Such  were  the  views  of  Colbert ;  but  Louis  XIY.  bad  other 
views.  When  the  expenses  of  the  Iiouvre  diminished,  the  expenses 
of  Versailles  increased,  irt  rr^  was  manifested  the  first  division  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  minister.  Louis  showed  himself  less  and 
less  partial  to  tliat  abode  in  Paris  where  Colbert  desired  to  estab- 
lish his  royal  majesty.  He  oftencr  preferrerl,  even  in  winter,  his 
chftteanx  at  Fontainebleau,  Chambord,  and  S;iiiu-Germain  :  the  last 
had  at  first  the  advantajze :  then  Versailles  obtained  an  increasing 
preponderance  J  tlicre  T.  uIs  slieltcred  his  amours;  there  he  gave 
his  court  the  most  brilliant  of  those  fetes  wliich  Paris  had  been 
admitted  to  view  but  a  sintrle  time,  at  the  opening  of  the  reign 
there  he  began  to  erect  great  structures. 

Colbert  then  attempted  an  energetic  eSSart  to  check  Louis  in 
this  path.  He  wrote  to  tbe  King:  — 

«It  is,  sire*  a  Tery  difficult  task  diat  I  am  aboat  to  undertake : 
fixr  nearly  ax  mondis  I  have  been  hesitating  whether  to  say  to 
your  Majesty  the  strong  things  which  I  said  to  you  yesterday,  and 
those  wMch  I  am  about  again  to  si^  to  yoa,  .  .  .  Tonr  Bfajesly 
knows,  tiiat,  in  defitnlt  of  brilliant  deeds  of  war,  nothing  marks  the 
greatness  and  spirit  of  princes  more  than  bnlldings,  and  posterity 
always  measures  them  by  the  standard  of  the  prond  structures 
whidi  they  have  erected  during  their  Uvea.  Ah  I  what  a  pity  that 
the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  of  kings  .  .  .  should  be  measured 
by  the  standard  of  Versailles  !  And  yet.,  there  is  reamn  to  fear  this 
mitfortune.  While  your  Mnio'-tv  has  expended  row  frroat  «nms  on 
this  honso,  you  liave  neglect  1 1  the  Louvre,  which  is  certainly  the 
most  superb  palace  in  the  worki  and  tlie  most  worthy  the  gi-eatness 
of  youi'  Majesty ;  and  God  grant  that  the  many  occasions  wiiich 
may  constrain  you  to  enter  into  great  wars  may  not  deprive  you 
of  the  means  of  finishing  this  proud  structure.'** 

1  Th«  arch  of  tbe  Porto  Salnt-Antoine  dated  flrom  Haori  II.,  and  waa  orAf  Mt- 
largcd  by  Blondcl,  in  ItwO.    That  of  the  Place  Du  Trone,  undertaken  by  Pcrrault 
in  1669,  was  never  finisiied.   The  arch  Saint>Bemard  was  the  work  uf  Blondel,  as 
M  the  Poorte  8alat>Dttiia,  a  woric  which  haa  nwrcr  dnce  heen  cqttallad*  and 

which  was  Bculyituro  1  hv  t!ip  hmth^rs  Angtiier,  partly  fVom  the  desIgnR  of  Lehrun. 
The  Porte  Saint-Martin  is  by  Bullet,  pupil  of  Blondel.    Tlie  Portes  Saint-Denia 
and  Saint-Martin  wm  oommenoed  in  1670,  as  is  proved  by  a  medal  of  that  year. 
^  Thi  toumamentof  1662. 

"  Montliion,  Particularit/s  f^ir  les  mintnirrs  da  finnnee$.  —  GuiUaumot,  cited  by 
Eckard :  Lettn  a  M.  J.  TcucJtereaa,  au  mjet  des  d€p«ntvs  de  Louis  XIV.,  etc. ;  Yer* 

Milks,  188S,  p.  18.  Thetetter^ofwhidi  we  quote  but  aa  extract,  oaiiDot  be  of  1668, 
ee  OuiUeiimot aflme ;  UieeUiiiiaiiaoantriiiediiiilptovethelitleof  1666. 
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The  Gonrag^oiu  admonitioiu  of  the  minister  seemed  at  first  to 
]prodiice  an  impression  on  the  King.  The  works  of  the  Louvre 
were  pushed  with  vigor,  and  tlio  expenses  of  Versailles  were  mod- 
erated. But  ere  long  the  scale  tamed  anew  andirreTOcably.  Louis 

listened  no  longer  hut  to  his  own  thought. 

Wliiit  was  then  tlic  meaning  of  this  discnssinn  ?  "Why  did 
Colbert  wish  the  King  at  Paris  ?  Why  did  not  Louis  wish  to  be 
there  ? 

Tliis  discussion  liaH  a  deep  meaning :  a  whole  system,  a  whole 
policy  was  pendino;  upon  tliis  question  of  the  royal  residenco. 

Colbert  wished  tliat  tlie  King  should  he  what  Richelieu  had 
been,  France  personified ;  that  lie  should  be  tlic  thought,  as  Paris 
was  the  head  of  France,  and  that  the  thought,  so  to  speak,  should 
not  be  diToroed  from  the  hnin  in  whidb  it  was  elabmted. 

Louis,  on  the  contrary,  tended  inaensibljr  to  absorb  France  in 
his  own  peraona]i1j,~to  be  the  state,  instead  of  expressing  and 
representing  ibe  state ;  to  be  by  himself  and  for  himself^  instead  of 
bring  by  and  foe  France.  Paris  importuned  him  and  weighed  him 
down ;  he  felt  his  greatness  straitened  in  that  queen  city  that  did 
not  proceed  from  him,  and  that  clasped  him  in  its  gigantic  arms  ; 
he  hated  that  popular  power  which  had  Innniliated  his  childhood 
and  more  than  once  thrown  down  his  predecessors.  Jealous  of 
Paris,  he  was  jealons  even  of  the  sliades  of  his  own  ancestors,  or 
at  least  he  woukl  be  subject  in  nothinj^  to  their  memorv'.  If  he 
preferred  his  cliateaux  to  Paris,  lie  jireferred  Versailles  to  his  other 
chRtcuix,  because  Fontainebleau,  Chambord,  Saint-Germaiii,  were 
existences  ready  created,  which  Francois  I.  and  Henri  IV.  liad 
stamped  with  the  ineffaceable  imprint  of  their  glory ;  ^  at  Versailles, 
everything  was  to  be  made,  save  the  modest  beginning  left  by 
Louis  XIIL,  save  that  little  ch&teau  of  his  father  which  the  Great 
King  would  reqwct  through  a  filial  piety  that  would  cost  his  pride 
nothing :  Louis  XIV.  did  not  fear  the  memory  of  Louis  XIII. 

At  Versailles,  eveiything  was  to  be  created,  we  say, — not  only 
the  monuments  of  art,  but  nature  itself.  This  solitary  elevation  of 
gcaomit  aldiongh  pleasing  enou^  through  the  woods  and  hills  that 
aunonnded  it,  was  without  great  views,  without  sites,  without 

^  It  is  prctctided  that  the  distant  view  of  the  bells  of  Saint-Denis,  the  farthest 
Unit  «f  rojral  greatneM,  drove  looli  XIV.  from  Saint-Ocmiain.  Lonii  XIV.  oer- 

tainly  was  not  of  a  pusillaniiiious  nature  ;  but  this  piTiK'tual  memaUo  mori  may  hftVC 
been,  if  not  terrifying,  at  least  importunate  to  the  intoxication  of  life  and  power 
which  was  overflowing  within  him.  Moreover,  Saint-Germaiii  was  guilty,  perluips, 
of  a  greater  fault  in  )tis  sight  Hbm.  that  of  sikoiring  Saint'Dooli,— nsine^,  of  show* 
Jog  Paris  flUiag  tlw  horJaon. 
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waters,  without  inliabitanta  ;  it  was  a  favorite  without  merits  accord- 
ing to  tlie  wittv  savini:^  of  a  contemporary  ;  ^  but  it  was  a  merit  to 
have  merited,  notlnni:  c»t  itself  and  to  owe  everytliing  to  the  master  I 
What  Louis  did  in  the  r-lioice  of  liis  palace,  tliere  was  reason  to 
fear  timt  iie  would  do  some  day  in  the  choice  of  his  generals  and 
his  ministers  I 

There  were  no  sites,  no  waters,  no  inhabitants  at  Versailles ;  the 
sites  would  be  created  by  creating  an  immense  landscape  by  the 
Iiand  of  man  ;  the  waters  would  bo  brought  from  the  whole  country 
bj  works  which  appalled  the  imagination ;  the  inhabitants  would 
be  caused,  if  we  may  say  so,  to  spring  from  ibe  earth,  by  erecttng 
a  whole  city  for  the  aervioe  of  the  chftteatu  Louis  would  thus 
make  a  city  of  bis  own,  a  ioxm  of  bis  own,  of  wbich  be  alone 
would  be  tbe  Bfe.  YenaiUes  and  the  court  would  be  the  body  and 
soul  of  one  and  the  same  being,  both  created  ftr  the  same  end,  the 
{^orifioition  of  the  terrestrial  God  to  whom  they  owed  esbtenoe* 

The  first  works  of  Versailles  had  been  directed  by  the  same 
Levau  from  whom  Colbert  had  taken  away  the  Louvre.  Levau 
dying  in  1670,  the  direction  of  the  works,  with  the  title  of  chief 
architect  of  the  King,  was  confided  to  A  TCiy  young  man,  Jules 
Hardouin-Mansart,  whose  uncle,  Francois  Mansart,  had  had  great 
renown  in  architecture,-  and  had  contributed  more  than  any  one 
to  impel  builders  to  the  servile  imitation  of  the  antique.  The 
nephew  caused  the  uncle  to  be  forgotten,  and  became  the  Lebnin 
of  architecture.  Tlie  small  but  picturesque  chfitean  of  Louis  XilL 
was  surrounded  by  immense  structures,  wliich  recalled  the  style  of 
I*errault,  and  offered  to  the  eye  a  richly  decorated  story,  erected 
on  a  simpler  sm'basement,  and  crowned  with  au  attic.  From  the 
side  of  Paris,  where  the  chateau  of  Louis  XIII.  renuined  in  sight, 
the  contrast  of  tbis  edifice  with  the  new  structures  made  VenaiUea 
an  irregular  pile,  but  with  a  singular  and  striking  eflect,  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  three  courts,  wbich  continued  to  diminish  in 
Inreadth  to  the  third,  a  kind  of  sanctnaiy,  in  die  recesses  of  which 
reposed  royal  Majesty.  From  tiie  opposite  side,  the  agp&ct  changed 
as  by  endiantment;  there,  all  was  the  work  of  Louis  XTV.,  aU 
was  new  and  completely  S3rmmetncal.  The  vast  development  of 
honaontal  lines  compensated  for  the  little  elevation  of  buildings. 
There  were  no  more  of  the  happy  accidents  of  the  old  national 
architecture.  The  monotony  of  this  absolute  uniformity  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  extreme  projection  of  the  central  body  in  front 
of  the  two  wings,  a  prqjectioa  which  announced  the  part  of  the 
1  Th«I>ii]wd«Cr(<qui.  *  HeiavcDtedtlMMaiMiidrooft. 
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palace  consecrated  by  the  master*s  presence.  This  central  body 
overlooked  all  sides,  whether  viewed  in  front  from  tlie  midst  of  the 
gardens,  or  whether,  fi'om  the  foot  of  tlie  wrHidiM!  hills  of  Satory,  it 
was  seen  from  the  side,  rising  on  its  prodigious  terrace  between  that 
double  Giants'  Stairca.se,  to  which  nothing  could  be  compared.  It 
was  necessary  to  ascend  everywhere  to  reach  the  place  where 
supreme  majesty  was  enthroned. 

The  same  idea  filled  the  interior  of  the  palace.  Painting  deified 
Louis  there  under  every  form,  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  the  arts  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire ;  it  celebrated  hia  amoors  as  hb 
Tictories,  his  passiAns  as  his  labors.  All  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  all 
the  divinities  of  classic  Ol^nnpus,  rendered  him  homage  or  lent  him 
their  attribntes  in  1»m.  He  was  Augostiis»  he  was  Titos,  he  was 
Alexander ;  he  was  Pondering  Jupiter*  he  was  Heicoks,  the  con- 
queror of  monsters ;  oftener,  Apollo,  the  inspirer  of  the  Mnses  and 
the  king  of  enlightenment.  Mythology  was  no  longer  but  a  great 
enigma,  to  which  the  name  of  Louis  was  the  only  key ;  he  was  all 
the  gods  in  himself  alone.  If  the  gods  abdicated  before  him,  the 
kings  and  nations  were  prostrate  at  his  feet.  In  projwrtion  as  his 
reign  unfolded  itself,  art  reproduced  on  canvas  and  in  marble  in 
hyperbolical  tniits  each  of  his  triumphs,  each  humiliation  of  his 
enemies,  und  fixed  upon  the  dazzling  arches  of  Versailles  a  per- 
petual hosanna  in  honor  of  the  future  master  of  the  world. 

Louis,  always  served  in  his  desires  by  the  fertility  of  his  age, 
had  found  a  third  artist,  Lenostre,  to  complete  Lebnm  and  Man- 
sart.  i  iiaiiks  to  Lenostre,  Louis,  fi'om  tlie  windows  of  his  incom- 
parable gallery  of  mirrors^  saw  nought  that  was  not  of  his  own 
creati<m.  The  whole  horizon  was  his  work,  for  his  garden  was  &e 
whole  horizon.  This  was  at  once  the  masterpiece  of  the  marvdlons 
artist  who  covered  France  with  his  monuments  of  vardure,  and 
the  mastttpieoe  of  that  singular  art  which  must  he  judged,  not  by 
itself  alone,  but  in  its  relations  with  the  edifices  to  the  Hues 
which  it  weds  its  lines,  —  the  vegetable  architecture  which  £rames 
and  completes  the  architecture  of  stone  and  marble.  Whole  thick- 
ets were  brought  full-grown  fi*om  the  depths  of  the  finest  forests 
of  France,  and  the  arts  of  animatinp;  marble  and  of  moving  waters 
filled  them  with  every  prodigy  of  which  the  imagination  could 
dream.  An  injunnerable  nation  of  statues  peo])led  the  thickets 
and  lawns,  was  mirrored  In  the  waters,  or  rose  from  the  bosom  of 
the  wave.  All  the  deities  of  the  forests,  the  rivers,  and  tlie  sea, 
all  the  A^sions  of  antique  poetry,  seemed  to  have  mot  by  accord  at 
the  feet  of  the  Great  King.   Neptune  seemed  to  ibrco  the  waters 
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of  Vemillet  to  gush  fbrfh  on  every  side  and  ckms  eftcK  other  in 
the  air  in  sparkling  circles:  Neptune  had  made  himself  the  ser^ 
▼ant  of  Loois;  Diana,  the  solitary-  goddess  of  the  woods,  had 
hecome  his  mistress  in  the  goise  of  the  chaste  La  Valli^re.  ApoUo, 
his  fiiTOirite  symhd,  presided  over  all  this  enchanted  world.  At 
each  extremi^  of  the  vista  was  soon  the  mythological  sun,  the 
transparent  emhlem  of  the  sun  of  Louis,  emerging  in  his  chariot 
from  the  waves  to  illumine  and  rule  the  earth,  then  plunging  agun 
therein  to  rest  from  the  celestial  goyermnent  in  the  volnptaous 
shades  of  the  Qrotto  of  Thetis. 

T.0111S  had  done  what  lie  -vvishod  ;  ho  had  croatod  about  him  a 
little  iniivcrso,  in  which  he  was  the  only  necessaiy  and  almost  the 
only  real  being,^ 

But  terrestrial  gods  do  not  create  with  a  word  like  the  true 
God.  These  buildings  which  stretch  across  a  frontage  ot  twelve 
hundred  yards,  tlie  tniheard-of  luxur\'  of  these  endless  apartments, 
tills  incredible  nRiltitude  of  objects  of  art,  tliese  forests  transplanted, 
these  waters  of  heaven  gathered  from  all  the  slopes  of  the  heights 
into  the  windings  of  immense  conduits  from  Trappcs  and  Palaiseao 
to  Versailles,  these  waters  of  the  Seine  hronght  from  Marly  by 
gigantic  machinery  through  that  aqueduct  which  commands  fr«mi 
afiur  the  valley  of  the  ziver  like  a  superb  Roman  ruin,  and  later,  an 
enterprise  far  more  colossal  I  that  riyer  which  was  turned  aside 
from  its  bed  and  wUch  it  was  undertaken  to  bring  thirty  leagues 
to  Versailles  over  hills  and  valleys,*  cost  France  grievous  e^rts 
and  inexhaustible  sweats,  and  swallowed  up  rivers  of  gold  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year. 

"  Sire,"  wrote  Colbert  in  1675,  —  "  Sire  ...  I  entreat  your 
Majesty  to  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  neither  in  war  nor  in  |)eace 
have  you  ever  consulted  your  finances  to  detennine  your  expendi- 
tures, which  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  certainly  without  exam- 
ple ;  and,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  examine  and  compare  the  times 
and  years  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  T  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  vou,'  you  will  find  that,  akliuurrh  the  receipts 
have  greatly  increased,  the  expenditiu'cs  have  fur  exceeded  the 
receipts,  and  perhaps  this  will  persoado  your  Majesty  to  moderate 

1  It  would  be  true  plagiarigm  in  us  not  to  cite  the  interesting  work  of  1^  H.  For- 
toal»  La  FiMm  d$  FiraaAKet,  where  the  Idee*  which  we  have  jutt  rammed  up  ooii> 
cerning  the  symbolism  of  Vorsaillee  «fe  elsfaomted  in  eo  taigeiiioiii  a  Dieiuier.  See 
also  Ch.  Pvrrault,  AUm.,  1.  in. 

*  The  river  Eure.   We  will  speak  of  this  hereafter* 

*  Colbert  had  entered  the  edminlelntioa  in  1660. 
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and  curtail  wliat  is  excpssive,  and  by  this  means  to  put  a  little  more 
proportion  between  the  recptpts  and  the  expenditures."  ^  .  .  . 

But  LouU  replied  by  one  of  those  n  ague  and  trenchant  ma-gimf 
that  veil  sophistry  and  cover  all  faults  ;  — 

"  The  King  gives  alms  in  spending  largely."  * 

We  feel  to  wliat  snch  an  axiom,  true  in  one  sense  and  most 
false  in  anotliei-,  must  lead.  Doubtless,  a  government  tliat  ii2)e)ids 
largely  for  works  adapted  to  increase  the  national  wealth  and  profit- 
able to  the  mast  of  the  dtimii,  really  serves  fbe  mterests  <^  the 
poor  classes;  but  it  is  not  the  same  with  one  which  oonsmnes 
much  in  eiqpenses  fer  Inzuiies,  in  unprodnctiTe  expenses,*  and 
which  thns  pots  into  dw  hands  of  the  few  the  monej  wrong  firom 
ihe  sweat  of  the  many. 

Versailles  has  cost  France  dearly,  tbij  dear^;  nerertheless  it  is 
important  to  histone  tmth  to  set  aside  in  this  respect  too  long  accred* 
ited  exaggerations.  We  must  judge  neither  by  the  vague  dedama- 
tions  of  Saint-Simon,  grossly  ignorant  on  the  snlgeci  of  statistics, 
nor  bv  the  hvperbolical  estimates  of  orators  and  writers  much  more 
enlightened  than  Saint-Simon,  but  hurried  aAvay  by  the  ardor  of 
the  reaction  against  monarchy,  sn<"h  as  Mirabeau  and  Volncy. 
The  accounts,  or  at  least  the  abstracts  of  the  accounts,  of  tlie 
expenditures  of  Louis  XIV.  for  building,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  liave  been  discovered.  The  costs  of  the  construction, 
decoration,  and  furnishing  of  Versaillej?,  from  1664  to  1090,  in- 
cluding tlie  hydraulic  works  and  the  gardens,  in  addition  to  the 
appendages,  —  that  is,  Chigny,  Trianon,  Saint-Cyr,  and  the  two 
churches  of  ihe  new  city  of  VersaiUes, — amoont  to  about  one  hnn- 
dred  and  seren  millions,  to  which  most  he  added  a  million,  or  a 
million  and  a  half  perhaps,  fer  the  expenses  of  the  years  IdSl** 
1668,  the  accounts  of  which  are  not  known,  and  three  million  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ftancs  fer  the  sumptuous  chapel,  which 
was  not  built  until  1699-1710.  The  proportion  of  the  mark  to 
the  franc  having  Taried  under  Louis  XTV.,^  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  an  exact  reduction  to  the  present  currency ;  it  has  been  calcu- 

1  Extract  firora  a  MAitotn  of  Colbert  to  the  Kinpr,  cited  by  M.  Blanqni,  Histoirt 
de  Vkconomlf  politique,  t  II.  |r.  9.  Wtt  Jwv«  alnadjr  Men  that  tba  expeoditufet 
btgaii  lo  exceed  the  recviptt  in  1670. 

>  L«moiite7,  t.  T.  p.  144. 

'  I«  it  npwssnrv  to  remark  that  we  do  not  quftllfy  as  ur.pror!>idit^,  expenses  for 
work*  of  art  calculated  to  develop  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  in  the  mind*  of 
1b»  peopl*  1  Bat  a  nnan  fitrt  of  flw  expeniei  at  Vottiltot  cia  ba  radnoed  to  IStSa 
category. 

•  The  mark  yru,  from  1640  to  1678,  26  livrp-.*  10  sous ;  from  1679  to  1689,  29 
livrei,  6  sous,  11  deuiera ;  £rom  1690  to  I7U,     Uvret,  10  aoua,  11  demien. 
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lated  that  by  doubling  the  amount,  tlien  subtracting  nearly  one 
ninth,  we  shall  have  the  absolute  value ;  but  to  attain  the  reladye 
value,  the  debasement  d  praeioiit  metob  and  tlie  Incieaie  in  price 
of  natnial  and  mano&ctuxed  products  for  a  centtuy  and  a  half  past 
being  taken  into  consideration,  we  cannot  do  less,  it  would  seem^ 
than  again  to  double  the  estimate.  We  come  in  this  manner  to 
establish  that  the  expenses  of  Versailles  would  represent  to-daj^ 
more  than  four  hundred  millions.^  This  amount  is  enormous; 
but  it  is  not  monstrous  like  the  twelve  hundred  millions  of  wliich 
Mu^beau  speaks,  nor,  above  all,  madly  fantastic  like  the  four  thou- 
srmd  six  hundred  millions  im£igined  by  Volney.  A  nation  may 
indeed  be  exhausted,  but  it  is  impossible  to  extort  from  it  what 
does  not  exist.  Where  would  Louis  XIV.  have  found  these 
thousands  of  millions  ?  ' 

Whilst  the  Louvre  was  abandoned  unfinished,  and  the  treasures 
of  France  were  dwindlinf;  away  in  the  drawinir-i  d  jius  of  Ver- 
sailles,  Louis  nevertheless  gave  to  the  capital  u  royal  token  of  his 
remembrance  :  he  enriched  it  with  one  of  the  most  majestic  edifices 
of  modern  times.  Whilst  he  raised  to  liis  own  glory  a  vast  tem- 
ple of  which  he  was  the  god,  he  offered  to  the  victims  of  this 
glory,  to  the  soldiers  worn  out  or  mutilated  in  fighting  for  his  am- 
bition, an  asylum,  or  rather  a  magnificent  palace.    Since  the  for- 

1  "Written  in  1^17  This  amount  mtist  be  incmsrrl,  on  nccnnnt  nf  the  qunntities 
of  gold  produced  in  the  la4t  ten  or  twelve  years  Ccom  CiUiforuia  and  Australia. 

*  TIm  contemporary,  Safni-SIinoD,  tu  man  ehimerled  ttUl,  pntendi  tint  Louis 
ZI7.  consutned  i/iotisauifs  of  mHlions  at  Marty,  that  ofikhootof  Tcnailles,  whleh  mm 
commenced  in  167',).  Marly  cost,  from  1679  to  1690.  four  and  a  half  milHons,  nnd 
probably  nearly  as  much,  perhaps  a  little  more,  flrom  1691  to  1715 ;  perhaps  in  all 
ten  or  twelve  milUone,  the  rdttlivc  ralue  of  which  would  npnaaA  to-day  about 
fifty  millions.  To  obtain  the  aggregate  expenses  of  Louis  XIV.  for  buildings, 
works  of  art.  and  public  works,  both  of  lu.tury  and  utility,  we  must  add  the  cost 
of  Marly,  the  invalides,  the  works  executed  at  Saint  •  Germain,  Fontainebl«au, 
ChMBboid,  the  Lottvre,  and  the  Tollerics,  the  vwiont  triomplwl  ardici  of  Buia, 
the  Observatory,  the  Pinrr-  Vcuriomr.  the  Canal  of  Lanpuednr  (the  part  paid  by 
the  King),  the  Gobelins  and  other  manufactures,  etc.  The  sum  of  the  aocounta 
known  amoanti  to  ftrtj-lbiir  mUUou,  which,  added  to  about  one  hmdrad  end 
twelve  millions  for  Versailles  and  its  appendages,  make  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty -«ix  milliuns,  to  which  mast  probably  be  added  twelve  millions  for  the  expenses 
of  M^irly  after  1790  and  for  thoee  of  the  Invalides  from  1670  to  1677  and  from  1692 
to  1708.  It  b  prabeUe  tlitit  the  ram  total  of  tiie  works  wooid  eoet  to4ay  at  leaat 
seven  hundred  millions.  Upon  this  important  financial  question,  see  the  I)€pen»es 
d«  Louis  XIV.  en  bdttmtnts,  by  Lemontey,  in  the  Reiw  ri^mspfrttw,  t.  II.  p.  320,  et  seq. 
1884 ;  the  SuppUment  umx  rtcherchet  kutonqm*  tttr  VtnaiiUt,  by  M.  Eckard,  looo, 
orati&iliHr  Ae  detuls  indeed  of  all  <he  tuma  empkifed  by  t^vi*  H V.  In  the  en** 
tions  at  Versailles,  Marly,  ctr  ,  nm!  the  Irttrr  of  M.  "FckaH  to  M.  J.  Tiischereati, 
editor  of  the  Hewe  rOrospectiot,  Versailles,  1BS6.  M.  Eckard's  work  appears  to  us 
ia  ill  main  tvJbiecX  dedHfe,aBd  kaiw  oojy^a     mimr  polnii  to  be  leetHled. 
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xnntlon  of  regular  armies,  a  few  partial  measures  had  been  taken  in 
behalf  of  invalid  soldiers ;  a  number  bad  been  placed,  under  the 
name  of  monktf  in  the  chsagid  of  abbeys  and  priories ;  a  few 
ser^'ed  as  peruwners  in  the  garrisons  of  the  interior  and  in  the  castles 
of  the  nobles  ;  but  the  greater  part  were  abandoned  to  public  char- 
ity. Henri  IV.  first  assigned  to  tliem  a  special  hospital ;  Louis  XIII. 
placed  a  few  hundreds  at  BicStre  ;  but  these  institutions  were  quite 
insufficient.  Louis  XIV.,  in  1070,  undertook  at  last  fully  to  satisfy 
the  duties  of  the  State  towards  its  defenders  ;  v:ist  stmctures  were 
erected  in  a  suburb  of  Paris,  perhajts  as  usual  wiih  Loo  nmcli  sacri- 
tit;e  to  pomp;  but  the  ^eatness  of  the  idea  and  its  result  may  well 
excuse  a  few  errors.  Six  or  seven  thousand  old  warriors  found  in 
tiiis  edifice,  as  hrgs  as  a  city,  secore  comfort  and  honorable  repose ; 
thenceforth  the  po<Hr  man,  impelled  by  his  courage  nnder  the 
banners  of  his  countiy,  would  no  longer  be  restramed  by  the 
thought  of  the  n^Iect  and  misery  that  threatened  his  old  age  or 
disabili^.  Whatever  personality  there  might  still  be  in  the  inspi- 
ration of  Louis,  the  interest  of  his  greatness  was  confounded  on 
this  occasion  with  the  interest  <^  die  national  greatness :  it  is  just 
that  the  advantage  of  this  happy  oonfosion  should  redound  to  his 
memory. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the  work  of  the  architect  Liberal 
Bmant,  responded,  by  its  virile  character  and  wholly  military 
ornamentation,  to  its  noble  desifirn.  It  was  finished  in  1674. 
The  church,  which  was  commenced  by  Brimnt  and  finished  by 
Mansart,  wa'^  not  completed  until  thirty  years  alter.  To  the  latter 
is  due  the  dome  covered  with  azure  and  gold,  and  surmounted  with 
a  bold  spire,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  Paris. 
The  details  and  ornaments  of  the  dome  but  too  well  attest  the  de- 
cline of  taste,  which  became  less  and  less  pure  toward  the  end  of 
the  reign,  but  the  general  appearance  is  striking,  and  no  monu- 
ment of  Paris,  Notre -Dame  excepted,  produces  from  afitf  so 
powerful  an  effect* 

Europe  resounded  only  with  the  splendors  of  the  Great  King  of 
France ;  the  people,  who  bore  the  weight  of  this  magnificence, 
listened  to  the  stories  of  it  with  a  kind  of  pride,  so  long  as  the 
burden  did  not  become  too  insupportable,  and  seemed  to  take  de- 
light  in  being  reflected  in  this  ^awlmg  individuality.  The  host 
of  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  that  unceasingly  crowded  to  the 
gates  of  Versailles  to  judge  with  their  own  eyes  of  these  marvel- 
lous tales,  foutid  them  less  maryellons  than  the  reality ;  for  Louis, 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  see  Fans,  was  well  pleased  that  Paris,  France, 
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and  the  world  shoold  oome  to  see  YenaiUes,  and  to  lirmg  to  the 
foot  of  bis  throne  the  tribute  of  Aeir  admiiation. 


SECTION  VI.  —  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  DAUPHIN.  THEORIES  OF 
LOUIS  XIV.  AND  BOSSUET.  THE  STATE  AND  THE  CHURCH.  SUH- 
MABT. 

LouT^i  XTV.  had  therefore  impressed  his  personality  upon  every 
form  ol  ir'reiK  li  tlinucrlit  :  lie  had  become,  as  it  were,  his  age  itself 
incarnate.  But  Louis  WV.  did  not  pretend  to  bo  only  a  brilJiant 
meteor.  After  layint!:  d^>^\  ii  and  expressing  his  individuality  under 
all  aspects  and  l)v  all  means  of  huiiuin  })ower,  he  wished  to  formu- 
late the  general  idea  which  he  had  vl'  his  fuuctious  and  his  right, 
and  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  his  work  and  his  system. 

Thence  came  the  eztraordmarily  solenm  character  whkk  he 
gave  to  the  education  of  the  Dauplun,  his  son.^  It  was  an  ideal 
king,  a  type  of  royalty,  that  he  designed  to  fbnn,  in  order  that  art 
might  oontinne  in  another  what  nature  and  will  had  made  in  him- 
self. It  is  in  the  monuments  of  the  education  of  the  Dauphin 
that  we  seiae  the  very  depth  of  the  thought  which  was  manifiasted 
extemallj  In  the  court,  in  arts,  in  letters. 

The  chmoe  of  the  two  men  chaiged  with  superintending  this 
education  was  significant :  one,  the  governor,  Montausier,  the  hus- 
band of  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  do  Rambouillet,^  passed  for 
the  representative  of  French  society  in  its  highest  phase  of  intel- 
ligtmce  and  morality ;  his  appointment  appeared  a  pledge  given  to 
good  morals  by  Louis  XTV.,  amidst  the  effervescence  of  his  own 
passions,  in  the  person  ot  a  man  so  renowned  for  his  austere  vir- 
tue.^ Tlie  name  of  the  other,  the  preceptor,  telb  everytlun-j.  It 
was  Bosijuet  whom  Louis  adjoined  to  Montausier,  and  who  took  in 
fact,  in  the  (  luiiiun  work,  the  preponderance  due  to  his  genius. 
Louib  aii  l  iiussuet,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  had  comprehended 

1  Louifl  of  Franco,  born  Korembcr  1,  ITf;! 

*  Tko  rojral  child  pasted  ttom  the  bancU  of  tiie  wife  to  those  of  the  hiubiuid,  for 
lladMDe  de  Ubatenaler  had  bean  govenMM  of  iht  Davphin  during  bit  iaftiu^. 
Montausier  was  appointed  goTcmor  of  the  jonng  piinoa  In  166B;  BoHiiek  waa  ap- 
pointed preceptor  in  1G70. 

*  Cnfortuimtel/,  there  are  rcserratioos  to  be  made;  both  Moutausicr  and  his 
wife,  irrepiroochaMe  in  tliair  paiaonal  morala.  ahowad  to  tba  paidona  of  ochara  aa 
indulgence  which  wns  not  fli^inJcrcsttd  when  the  culprit  was  the  King.  It  is  a 
most  striking  example  of  the  deleterious  infloenca  exercised  over  characters  by  the 
wgMt  of  tha  0Bart»— a  tanllila  oanpenastlMi  Jbr  tba  aodal  adnwtagaa  wUob  «s 
JuiTa  doacritwd. 
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eacli  other  at  Uie  first  -word.  Rossuet's  love  of  external  older  and 
stability,  his  conservative  and  traditional  opinions,  essentially  op- 
posed to  tlie  spirit  of  sectarianism  and  individual  innovation,  which 
goyemments  hate  ingtmctivety,  bad  revealed  to  the  King  a  power- 
fnl  aiudliaiy  in  the  theologian.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  spirit  of 
authority,  which  was  oommon  to  them  both*  would  have  aet  them 
in  opposition;  now  it  drew  them  toward  each  other,  Boesnet, 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  facts,  having  accepted  as 
providential  the  prodi^ons  devdopment  of  the  temporal  power  of 
kings.  In  eariy  yon^  in  the  midst  of  the  IVonda,  Bossuet  had 
uinounced  his  monarchical  opinions  by  a  sermim  fiom  the  charac- 
teristic text :  Timete  Deum,  honoriJwaU  n^eni  (Fpav  God  ;  honor 
the  idng).^  God  and  the  king — it  was  on  this  double  basis  that 
he  would  build,  indeed,  his  whole  social  theory. 

A  general  plan  was  skilfully  arranged  by  Bossuet  and  Montausier 
to  develop  the  mind  mid  character  of  their  royal  pupil  in  ever^'  direc- 
tion, and  to  make  him  a  complete  man  and  a  model  prince.  The 
ablest  philolonists,  Pierre  Danet,  Father  de  la  Rue,  and  tiie  learned 
Anne  Lcfevre  (afterguards  Madame  Dacier)  who  proved  that 
erudition  is  no  more  inaccessible  to  women  than  tlie  arts  of  the 
imagination,  and  many  more  besides,  were  commissioned  under  the 
direction  of  the  sub-preceptor  Huet,  a  man  of  letters  atid  universal 
scholar,  to  publish  editions  of  thd  Latin  classics,  explained,  elucidated, 
and  annotated,  in  order  to  initiate  the  young  prince  into  antiquity.' 
Writers  eminent  for  the  profundi^  of  their  knowledge,  or  the 
splendor  of  iheir  eloquence,  ransacked  Sat  him  the  annals  of  nations. 
Oordemdi  threw  light,  after  Adrien  de  Yakis,  upon  the  darkness 
of  the  first  two  races.  Fl^chier  and  TiUemont  hbored  to  cSSot  him 
examples,  the  one  in  the  life  of  Theodosios,  the  other  in  that  of 
Saint-Louis,  %vliom  Bossuet  never  wearied  of  commending  to  the 
admiration  his  ]Hipil  as  the  very  type  of  royal  virtue.^  Blondel, 
the  architect  of  the  Porte  Saint-Denis,  taught  him  mathemat- 
ics applied  to  the  art  of  war.  Lastly,  B<Msuet  himself,  hovering 
over  all  these  talented  men  who  brought  him  the  fruit  of  their 
vigils  as  simple  materials  for  his  great  work,  nnfnlfled  befoiv  the 
heir  of  Louis  the  Great  the  sum  total  of  human  Juiowledge«  and 

^  Vir  da  Batmmtf  by  M.  de  Bausset,  1. 1,  p.  61. 

'  T]ir.?e  ar<»  ttic  ff!f>hrated  iMlilion*  Styled  Ad  mum  Delphini. 

s  La  V'i«  </«  tiaint'Loma,  by  FiUeau  d«  U  Ctuuae,  wm  written  from  TiUemont'* 
tMtorislt ;  tbe  original  work  of  TlllMsoat,  mvefa  moreextraded,  hai  reoently  been 
published  by  If.  de  Gaulle  for  the  Historical  Soclaiy  of  Fnuioe.  Hor  the  whole  plan 
of  education  followed  by  Bossuot.  his  letter  written  to  Pope  Xmiecent  XL  in 
1679.     (Ewent  de  Bouaet,  ed.  Didot,         1. 1,  p.  1. 
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Indlt  Iiim  numimients  wliich  inU  eadarB  M  hog  as  the  kngua^ 
mod  litemtare  of  IVance. 

There  were  three  of  those,  alike  imposing,  and  wbichi  connectecl 
by  a  logical  boiul,  fonned  together  a  vast  edifice.  One  oomtained 
philosophy,  another  history,  the  tliird,  politics. 

The  fint  waa  the  tieatifle  On  tie  .^mowledffe  qf  Qod  mi  of  Ow^ 

The  .Tnnlvsis  of  it  is  nnnecessarv  liere.  However  judicious,  solid, 
and  excellent  in  almost  all  its  parts  may  be  this  book,  which  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  bases  of  philosophic  teachinir,  it  is  not 
an  on«:finaI  conception,  but  a  luminous  upplHution  of  the  j  i  inciplcs 
of  Descartes.  However  little  inclined  liossuet  might  been  to 
innovations,  his  lofty  reason  had  been  unable  to  reject  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Method.  It  ivaa  a  glorioiu  trion^  ibr  the  fitther  of 
modem  philosophy  that,  at  the  yeiy  moment  wiieii  be  was  xefined, 
«•  it  were,  a  tomb,  wlien  jesnitiflm  and  aeholartidam  eomUned 
were  about  to  pvobibit  Ibe  poblie  teaching  of  his  doetrinOt  this  doe- 
trine  impoaed  Hwlf  anthoritatlTelj  on  the  moat  iUnatrioiis  defender 
of  the  establiflbed  powen,  and  oonatrained  him,  despite  his  aeoet 
^stnist  and  anxieties,  to  serve  as  an  organ  to  the  great  innovation* 
It  was  as  it  were  despite  himself  that  Bossnet  demanded  the  assist- 
anoe  of  the  innovator  to  prove  the  fondamental  tmths  of  theodicy ; 
he  would  have  gladly  had  Descartes  expurgated,  as  the  Roman 
censure  prescribed  ;  he  expurgated  him  himself  as  far  as  he  could, 
for  he  did  not  fear  to  suppress  two  of  his  unpublished  letters  ;  ^  but 
he  never  attacked  him  ;  he  treated  him  with  cirrnmspection,  as 
DcMartes  had  treated  the  Cliurrli.  and  seemed  to  struggle  between 
gratitude  for  the  aid  brought  to  theodicy,  and  the  fear  of  the  immi- 
nent invasion  of  faith  by  i*eason. 

Although  the  metaphysical  treatise  of  Bossnet  is  not  as  a  whole 
an  original  creation,  so  powerful  a  luiiid  could  not  touch  the  creation 
of  another  without  adding  something  thereto.  Bossuet  takes  a  step 
in  advance  of  Descartes:  he  reduces  all  the  paasioas  to  love  as 
thetr  aole  principle,  hat  he  does  not  draw  the  oonseqoenees  fiom 
this :  he  does  not  sepaiate  mond  principle  from  occasional  external 
canses  in  the  pasaioins,  and  completely  abandons  piuston  to  aensa* 
tion :  he  does  not  place  love  or  aenttment  opposite  nnderstanding 
as  an  equal  principle,  and  pots  conscience  only  in  reason,  and  not 
In  sentiment.  The  question  of  the  onion  of  the  soul  and  the  body 
is  treated  with  as  mnch  copiousness  as  strength,  although  with 

1  Not  ptt1riMi«l«nta  1722. 

<  Bmamha,  Hand  i»  fMrnj^kit  wwhwn,  p.  «7. 
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more  reserve  tliari  hi  Descartes;  the  description  of  the  human 
body  is  a  masterpiece.  The  senses  and  sensation  arc  placed  clearly 
in  the  soul,  and  not  in  the  organs  of  which  the  soul  availiit  itself. 
Tlie  soul  is  sensitive  as  well  as  intellectual.  The  soul  and  the 
body  are  a  natural  unit.  The  soul  does  not  govern  the  body 
^  a  foreign  thing,  but  as  a  tiling  natural  and  intimately  united. 
•*  The  reasonable  soul  is  an  intelligent  substance  bom  to  live  in  a 

body  The  whole  man  is  comprised  in  tliis  definition.** 

**  No,"  it  may  be  rejoined,  ^*  the  whole  man  is  not  comprised  in 
thifl  definitloii;  for  the  wol  is  not  only  an  rabstancc, 
Imt  also  a  loving  substance."  He  recogniaes  this  himself  fiuv 
ther  on.  Intellect)'*  he  says,  *^  is  fiir  tibe  troe ;  love  is  for  the 
good." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  book,  monarchical  pdicryr  and  historicBi 
theology  beg^  to  InTsde  the  domain  of  philosophy,  and  we  behold 
Trith  astonishment  a  political  maxim  introduced  among  the  eternal 
truths  and  nnvarying  rules  wliich  the  philosopher  shows  us  in  God. 
**By  these  unvarying  rules,"  he  says,  "  a  subject  who  feels  him- 
self part  of  a  State  sees  that  he  owes  obedience  to  the  prince  who 
is  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  Avhole."  Thus  the  ideas  of 
subject  and  prince  figure  in  his  eyes  am(»ig  the  uuiversols  and 
archetypes. 

Then,  at  last  emerging  from  the  Cartesian  method,  he  makes  his 
whole  study  of  God  and  man  end  at  origuial  sin,  by  a  somewhat 
abiiipt  and  iinexj)ected  transition,  with  strange  arguments  concern- 
ing the  pLiiulty  transmitted  from  father  to  cliildren.  We  experience 
a  singular  impression  in  falhng  from  the  philosophic  heights  whither 
he  had  transported  us  to  words  like  these :  It  is  no  less  just  to 
punish  a  man  in  his  children  than  in  his  members  and  in  his  per- 

son  Civil  laws  have  imitated  this  primordial  law."  Pascal, 

at  least,  had  truly  recogniwd  that  the  justice  which  punishes  the 
fother  in  the  children  has  nothing  in  comm<m  with  the  human 
idea  of  justice.  We  foel  the  breath  here  of  iiha  austere  genius  of 
the  past  in  its  primal  fotalitf,  and  already  begin  to  discern  how 
h^ditary  monarchy  is  connected,  in  Bossuet's  thou^t»  with  relig- 
ion, by  that  doctrine  of  transnussion  from  fother  to  son  which  is 
the  basis  of  original  sin. 

His  metaphysics  are,  however,  fer  distant  from  Calvinistic  fatal- 
ism. "A  man  whose  mind  is  not  perverted,"  says  he,  "does  not 
need  to  have  his  free  will  proved  to  him,  for  he  feels  it.  The  so 
clear  notion  that  we  have  of  our  faults  is  a  certain  token  of  the 
liberty  that  we  have  had  to  commit  them."   Liberty,  according  to 
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lum,  is  bom  of  reflection,  —  that  £Eiculty  which  God  has  given  to 
man  and  refiaaed  to  ammaLi,^ 

He  even  writes  a  special  treatise  on  Free  WiU,  wbicH  is  as  it 
were  the  complement  of  his  great  philosopliic  treatise.  He  estab- 
lishes in  this  that  free  will  is  evident  to  ns:  fixst,  hf  the  evidence 
of  sentiment ;  second,  bj  the  evidence  of  reason.  He  therefore  per^ 
eeives  here  the  two  great  principles  of  certaintj:  had  he  poshed 
fhrlher  and  generalized  this  great  aperce})tl()n,  he  might  have  com- 
pleted Descartes  and  the  philosophic  metliod.  But  he  appears  to 
blend  sentiment  somewhat  oonfbaedly  with  es^rienoe,  and  goes 
no  further  in  this  path. 

He  clearly  proves,  both  the  indubitable  reality  of  our  liberty  and 
the  no  less  indubitable  reality  of  the  government  of  our  liberty  by 
God,  whether  do  or  do  not  conceive  the  hamiony  of  these  two 
trutlis.  As  to  tile  explanation  of  tliis  harmony  he  inclines  towards 
that  of  St.  Thomas.  He  advances,  moreover,  on  this  subject 
nothing  contrary  to  Descartes,  and  recognizes  tliat  original  sin  has 
not  clianged  the  relations  ot  Gud  and  man  as  to  free  will,  and  to 
tlie  dependence  of  human  liberty  relative  to  God. 

The  second  of  the  three  works  is  the  DUcourse  m  Universal 
Sutmyf  which  remains,  with  the  Funeral  Ontftons,  the  most  pop- 
nhur  work  of  Bossnet.  The  idea  is  more  easily  rendered  fiuniliar 
to  die  mass  of  minds  under  the  vivid  fonn  of  historjr  than  nnder 
the  abstract  form  of  theofy.  This  book  mi^^t  be  entitled  the 
histoiy  of  the  government  of  Providence  on  ewth.  It  is  a  snblime 
conception  and  a  creation  without  model.  We  need  not  revert 
to  Bo88uet*8  genius  and  eloquence; '  let  one  pictnie  to  himself  this 
genius  and  eloquence  applied  to  such  a  subject  as  the  annals  of  the 
human  race  embraced  from  the  height  of  the  Bible ! 

Tlie  Discourse  on  Unwenal  History  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
first,  Epochs,  or  the  Course  of  Time ;  second,  Considerations  on 
the  Course  of  Keligion ;  third,  Considerations  on  the  Changes  of 
Empires. 

1  The  chapter  on  the  diflbMnoe  of  nuui  and  animals  is  reiy  pfoflmadly  ttadied, 
apart  from  a  few  errors,  and  rorv  strongly  reasoned  in  ■w)iat  concern*  th©  refusal 
ol  reason  to  animala.  The  prudent  sense  of  Bu«suet  is  nevertheless  repugnant  to 
the  abMliite  medumiim  of  Miliiia]*.  BoMoet  doe*  not  dcdare  UmMlf  dearij 
concerning  the  soul  of  beastd  ;  if  he  denies  them  reasoning,  he  seems  inclined  to 
•coord  them  soDtatioos.  Now,  he  has  established  that  sensation  is  in  the  soul ; 
tbaidte^  airiiiMlg  hav»  a  aotil ;  tiwt  it,  an  indlMoluble  and  tndestaructible  principle, 
slchoagh  tliu  Mml  it  not  ondowsd  %rith  icsmmu  Be  seeks  to  finds  tUs  come* 

qucnce,  but  without  inooeSS* 
>  Published  in 
■  Bee  luUe,  §  4. 
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As  Tegiuis  epochs,  Bossuet  takes  literally  that  chronology  of  the 
Vulgate  which,  by  a  kind  of  antithesis  of  the  almost  infinite  periods 
of  the  Indian  Genesis,  makes  the  world  a  thing  of  yesterday,  and 
compresses  the  oriiji;in  of  the  human  race  within  so  few  centuries 
that  it  is  as  it  were  stifled  therein.  He  consents,  nevertheless, 
tliat  the  chronology  of  tlie  .Septua<j;iiit  should  be  preferred,  if  it  is 
desired,  which  leaves  a  little  more  latitude  to  tlui  early  ages.  His 
primitive  world  has  been  transfunned  hy  the  progix-ss  of  history. 
Ethnograpliy,  the  science  which  teaches  the  con.sann;\nnities  of  races 
and  the  funuatian  of  nations,  was  not  yet  born,  and  lie  was  nut,  on 
this  point,  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries. 

C«iceniing  the  two  other  ports,  there  are  lome  pnlmmiaiy 
objections  to  he  made  to  him,  nearly  the  same  that  might  have 
been  addzessed  to  Pascal  The  notions  acquired  are  insnfficient 
All  Upper  Asia  is  left  entirely  outude  his  plan,  as  it  is  ontnde  the 
Mosaic  ethnogn^hy;  the  FendaDS  themselves  are  to  him  nought 
bat  worshippers  of  the  son,  and  he  knows  little  more  of  the  beliefr 
cif  our  &thera,  the  Gauls.  The  importance  of  these  vast  hiatuses 
to  the  o(»nparative  history  of  religion  may  be  conceiTed.  The 
radical  opposition  which  he  establishes  between  tme  and  false 
religions,  the  one  coming  from  God,  the  others  from  the  de^i\,  is 
not  founded  on  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  religions  other  tliaii  that 
of  Moses.  He  conclemns  without  undei's  tan  ding.  Likewise,  is 
the  absolute  opposition  between  the  unity  of  religion  in  its  ditlV-r- 
ent  states  "  and  the  mutability  of  eni])ircs  as  true  as  it  is  specious 
and  fmitful  in  brilliant  images  ?  Are  there  not  also  here,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  unity,  transmission  and  succession  of  dvihzation,  of 
political  society,  "  in  iti>  different  states  ?  '* 

The  point  of  departure  once  admitted,  the  symbols  of  the  anto- 
historic  ages  accepted  literally  as  facts  <^  positiye  history,  and  Ju- 
dea  hud  down  as  die  sole  centre  of  the  woild,^  this  uniqne  work  is 
oonstructed  with  a  captivating  majesty,  and  enchained  with  afince 
that  sweeps  away  all  before  it.  Never  had  the  sum  of  the  tradi- 
tions  on  which  the  doctrine  of  Chiistian  revelation  is  based  been 
concentrated  and  coordinated  by  such  a  logjcian*  The  impression 
produced  on  the  mind  of  a  generation,  already  so  mnch  inclined 
to  ideas  of  sequence  and  nni^,  must  have  been  and  was  pro- 
digioos. 

1  He  doe*  not  wholly  ditfuise  the  inferiority  of  the  Jews,  compared  with  the 
Ganls  and  other  peoples,  in  so  far  as  he  discerns  the  clear  and  flrm  baU«f  of  tlit 
latter  in  the  immortality  of  the  Mml ;  but  he  adroiUy  evades  the  qoeitieii  by  ehow> 
toy  as  aa  stU  tfiie  tniU^  known  too  mod,  iinoe  Qod  was  not  yet  Joiown. 
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Profound  flashes  of  light  burst  forth  on  theodicy  at  times  from 
•midst  this  wholly  historical  theology ;  here  we  meet  for  the  first 
time  in  him  that  admirable  metaphysical  explanation  of  the  Trinity 
which  had  escaped  him  while  writino^  the  treatise  On  the  Knowledge 
qf  €hd  anrl  qf  Oursilves,  nud  Avhich  he  was  kter  to  elaborate  in 
his  tHivatium  mr  lett  Myntereu} 

Magnificent  pictures  of  the  revolutioiis  of  empires,  views  full  of 
grandeur  concerning  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  illustrate  the  last 
part  of  the  Discour.se ;  despite  his  systemiatic  concienination  of 
paganism,  the  attraction  of  genius  for  genius  huirics  away  Bossnet 
whenever  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the  ancients  and  of  their  gloiy. 

The  continiuiti<m  of  the  DUeimru  m  VwiMinal  JERttojy^  whkh 
WM  to  treat  of  modem  times,  was  never  written ;  nor  was  a  wofk 
pfTtgected  hj  Bossnet  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom  of 
iVance. 

The  tfatfd  wozk,  the  one  of  the  three  of  a  nature  to  exercise  the 
most  direct  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  this  world,  was  Politics 
draum  from  the  Shr^ptures*  own  Words^  an  extended  treatise  in 
which  the  author  strove  to  identify  his  political  theory  with  reUgion» 
and  to  base  the  throne  on  the  altar  m  strongly  that  they  could 
never  more  be  separated.  From  that  inexhaustible  l)ibHral  arsenal 
whence  the  English  Independents  had  latolv  tlr.uvn  their  repubhean 
sword,  he  claimed  to  bring  forth  an  impenetrable  suit  of  armor  in 
which  to  clothe  royalty. 

The  hi-st  bonk  treats  of  the  principles  of  society  among  men. 
His  point  ot  departure  is  incontestable :  the  fraternity  of  men  in 
God,  the  principle  of  huuuui  suciubility.  He  then  sets  tbrth  the 
division  of  the  human  race  according  to  tongues  and  fiimilics,  and 
the  necesrity  of  a  government  in  each  nation.  Prom  govermaent, 
he  says,  is  bom  the  rig^t  of  property ;  all  right  must  come  from 
public  authority  (all  ri^t  over  things,  he  would  say). 

Here  a  power^  objection  arises  already.  The  rij^t  of  property, 
mherent  to  human  mdividuality^  the  natnial  extension  of  the  human 
person  over  things  is  not  horn  from  government ;  social  right  de- 
termines it,  Umtts  it,  but  does  not  create  it. 

The  partition  of  property  among  men,  he  continues,  and  the 
division  of  men  Uiemselves  into  peoples  and  nations,  should  not 
alter  the  general  society  of  the  human  race.'  The  law  of  Mgees» 

^  (Euvnt  de  Boauet,  ed.  Didot,  1841, 1 1,  p.  218.  We  wiU  speak  again  ut  the 
XUbalimm  mr  fa  jfyiim. 

Not  publishcU  until  1709,  after  BoMuef  i  death. 
*  At  tlie  Mine  time  tbal  ha  fVolMti  in  bebalf  of  iIm  uaity  of  tbe  hamaa  nee,  he 
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again,  reduces,  in  some  sort,  to  common  slock  goods  wbidi 
lu-ye,  been  divided  &r  pabfie  and  private  convenience. 

He  had  befote  established  the  necessity  of  laws ;  that  is,  of  gen- 
eral rules  of  condoct  in  government.  The  first  principle  of  hiws 
is  to  recogniae  the  Divinity;  the  second^  to  do  to  others  as  we 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  us. 

Law  is,  in  its  origin,  as  it  were,  a  pact  and  solemn  treaty  by 
which  men  agree  togetlicr,  by  the  authority  prinee»t  on  what  is 
necessary'  to  form  their  society.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
ailthonty  of  laws  depends  on  the  consent  and  acquiescence  of 
peoples,  but  only  tliat  the  prince  is  assisted  by  the  wisest  lieads  of 
the  nation."  Strange  to  say,  Bossuet  cites,  in  support  of  this  doc- 
trine, an  example  from  the  Bible  which  gives  positively  tin*  cun- 
trarv'  conclusion  ;  for  the  Scriptures  show  Moses,  the  rt  {a  t ->  nta- 
tive  of  God  himself,  proposing  the  law  for  the  express  consent  of 
the  whole  jjcople. 

According  to  Bossuet,  the  prince  is,  therefore,  anterior  and 
superior  to  the  law.  Who,  then,  has  estabUshed  the  prince  ?  Is 
the  prince  estabUshed  directly  by  God  himself?  This  is  indeed 
the  conclusion  to  which  Bossuet  hereafter  arrives. 

Nevertheless,  the  prince,  he  says,  should  not  arbitrarily  change 
the  law.  In  general,  the  laws  are  not  laws  if  they  are  not  in  some 
sort  inviolable ;  that  is,  if  they  are  variable  and  without  consist- 
ency. There  are  fundamental  laws  which  cannot  be  changed ;  it 
is  even  very  dangerous  to  change  unnecessarily  those  which  are 
not  fundamental. 

Book  II.  is  entitled  On  Authority. 

"  God  is  the  true  long."  In  otlier  words,  sovereignty  is  only  in 
God.  This  is  obvious.  But  Bossuet  does  not  mean  it  only  in  this 
idonl  son*;?,  and  adds  that  God  has  reigned  visibly  in  person,  first 
over  all  mankind,  next  over  his  chosen  people. 

"The  first  humrm  cmj)ire  was  the  paternal  empire  in  each  fam- 
ily ;  then  families  assembled  in  societies  imtier  kings  who  stood 
them  instead  of  fathers.  There  were  in  the  bemnnintj  an  infinite 
number  of  petty  kingdoms ;  conqnerors  broke  up  this  concord  of 
nations.  Monarchy  is  tlic  most  common,  the  most  ancient,  and 
the  most  natural  form  of  government." 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  first  human  emptrs  was 
the  government  of  the  fiunily  by  the  fitther ;  but  from  ibis  to  roy- 

profoBSCs  ffonnd  maxitTis  concerning  tlio  lovo  of  country.  He  who  doea  not  lore 
"  the  civil  society  of  which  he  is  part,  that  is,  the  state  (the  Dation)  where  he  w«« 
hom,  if  w  maaj  to  Uoudf  sod  to  all  ths  human  laoe." 
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altr,  tliere  was  no  natural  transition.  The  most  anient  and  most 
natural  government  must  have  boon  that  of  the  ajssociated  heads 
of  femilies.  Tlie  neccssitr  of  unitm  y  artion  may  have  then  nrp:ed 
them,  in  the  greater  part,  oi  these  primitive  groups,  to  choose  a 
single  chief ;  but  in  ahmost  the  entire  East,  these  chiefs  have  never 
liad  anything  in  oommon  with  monarcfas,  soeh  as  Boomet  d^nea 
them.  The  abaolnte  gtnremment  of  a  single  man  zemained  un- 
known to  omr  ancestors  during  a  long  succession  of  genemtions^ 
the  power,  in  all  degrees,  having  been  always  at  least  shared  be- 
tween the  chief  and  the  elders,  priests,  or  popuhr  assemblies.  In 
the  East  itseU^  where  Bossuet's  opuiion  seems  less  distant  from  the 
truth,  another  principle,  sacerdotal  inspiration,  dieocracy,  has  at 
least  balanced  the  monarchy. 

T7ie  monarchical  government  is  the  best,  pursues  Bossnet,  and 
he  seeks  its  ty^  in  the  leadership  of  armies,  which  requires  unity. 
**  Mih'tary  government,  having  the  power  in  liand,  must  in  tlie  end 
prevail.  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  established  at 
first,  it  will  be  less  violent." 

In  wishing  thus  to  constitute  society  on  the  basis  of  an  excep- 
tional state,  such  as  the  state  ot"  war,  he  does  not  a})pear  to  suspect 
that  there  is  a  means  of  preventin|[T  the  military  government  from 
prevailing  ;  namely,  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  whole  nation, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  a  warhke  caste. 

Of  all  monarchies,"  he  resumes,  the  best  is  the  successive  at 
hereditary,  from  male  to  male,  and  from  eldest  to  eldest.  It  ia 
that  which  God  has  established  among  his  people.*' 

Here,  a^n,  the  Bible  does  not  seem  to  be  very  aptly  quoted, 
for  it  was  in  spte  of  the  prophets,  in  spite  of  the  inspired  of  the 
Lord,  that  royal^  was  established  in  Israel ;  (}od,  according  to  the 
relation  of  the  Scriptures,  suffered  it  to  be  e^blished,  but  did  not 
establish  it,  and  later,  when  there  was  derogatioii  of  birthright,  it 
was  by  divine  inspiration.' 

"  One  of  the  reasons  for  which  this  government  is  the  best,  is, 
that  it  is  perpetuated  of  itself.  Notlung  is  more  enduring  than  a 
st.nte  win'ch  endures  and  is  perpetuated  by  the  same  causes  that 
make  the  univcr>4<^  euflnre,  and  that  perpetuate  the  human  race." 

Is  this  to  say,  according  to  Bossuet,  that  the  government  of 
forces,  tree  irtfl  endowed  witli  reason, —  of  beings  whose  peculiarity 
it  is  to  choose,  —  should  be  assimilated  to  tlie  government  of  phys- 
ical nature,  ruled  by  fatal  and  iamiutable  law  s  ? 

While  representing  monarchy  as  the  government  j>ar  excellmce^ 

^  1  Samuel  viii. ;  1  Kings  iL 
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Bossuet  docs  not  deny  the  leptimacy  of  other  frovonimcnts.  "  It 
is  necessary  to  i*emain  in  the  state  to  whirh  a  long  lapse  of  time 
has  accustomed  the  [leople.  He  wlm  un  K  rtakes  to  ove:  throw 
legitimate  governments,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be  estab- 
lished, is  not  only  a  public  enemy,  but  also  an  enemy  of  God.** 
He  sums  n])  hy  affirming  that  he  has  estabUshed,  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  royalty  has  its  origin  in  Divinity  itself,  and  that  the 
mofnarchical  constitatioii  is  the  most  in  conformity  with  the  will  of 
God 

When  one  fives  in  an  order  of  ideas  different  finm  that  in 
•wYneh  Bossnet  was  placed,  it  is  not  withont  difficultj  that  he  can, 
we  do  not  saj  admit,  hat  comprehend,  this  singular  dednction  of 
earthlj  from  heavenlj  royalty,  and  this  doctrine  whidi  makes  the 

king  the  image  of  God.  If  we  place  opposite  die  absolute  and 
infinite  heing,  the  multitade  of  finite  beings,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  multiple  can  reproduce  the  imperfect  image  of  unity  only  hy 
the  barmonintif;  a^^f^ociatimi  of  its  Uving  elements,  all  equal  by 
nature  ;  all  finite  beings  are  eqnal  before  the  infinite.  The  mo- 
nnrrhical  doctrine  sets  to  work  differently ;  it  chooses  arbitrarilv, 
or  rather  leaves  to  be  desirrnated  by  the  fatality  of  birth,  a  certain 
being  whom  God  has  made  precisely  like  the  rest,  and  pretends 
that  this  being  is,  in  himself  alone,  the  image  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Bossuet  next  develops  ^Books  III.  I  V.  V.)  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  royal  autliority.  1 

Royal  authority  is  sacred  ;  God  establishes  kings  as  his  minis- 
ten,  and  reigns  by  them  over  peoples. 

**We  should  obey  princes  through  principles  of  ndi^on  and 
conscience.   God  has  put  in  them  something  divine. 

Kings  should  respect  their  own  power,  as  being  the  power  of 
God,  and  use  it  sacredly  and  religiously  for  the  pubfic  good. 

Royal  authorily  is  absolute.  The  prince  should  render  an 
account  to  no  one  for  what  he  prescribes.  Princes  are  ffodf^ 
aoccvding  to  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  and  participate  in 
some  manner  in  Divine  independence.  Against  the  authority 
of  the  prince  there  can  be  no  remedy  except  in  his  authority. 
There  is  no  coactive  force  acrainst  the  prince.  Kinr^s  are  not  on 
tliis  account  affranchised  from  the  laws  (in  riglit,  for  in  fact  no 
one  is  empowered  to  constrain  them  to  submit  thereto).  Royal 
authority  is  subjected  to  reason." 

A  feeble  guaranty,  if  reason  has 'no  visible  and  authorized 
organ  I 
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"  The  people  must  fear  the  prince. 

"  What  is  majosty  ?  —  The  prince  is  a  public  jwrsonafro  ;  the 
whole  /State  is  in  him;  the  will  of  the  whole  people  is  coiiipriseJ  in 
his.  See  an  immense  people  united  in  a  siiiL^le  ])ors()n  ;  si-e  this 
sacred,  paternal,  and  absolute  power  ;  see  tlie  secret  reason  which 
governs  the  whole  body  of  the  State  compriised  within  a  single 
brain,  —  you  see  the  image  of  God  in  kings,  and  you  have  an  idea 
of  royal  majesty." 

There  are  indeed  some  correctives  to  this  exaltation  of  royalty. 
The  great  wititliau  of  the  frmeral  oraticaos  i^ecun  firom  time  to 
time  to  WHm  these  godf  of  flak  and  Ufiod,  these  godt  of  day  and 
that  they  will  die  Wee  mm  ;  hut  these  wanungs  to  men  none 
the  less  leave  snhsistiiig  the  a^Kitheaais  of  the  institiilioii* 

Book  VI.  ooncerns  Sie  duties  of  the  snhjects  tomurd  the  prince. 

'*We  should  not  examine  how  the  power  of  the  prince  was 
established ;  it  is  enough  that  we  find  hbn  established  and  reign- 
ing. 

"  The  only  exception  to  obedience  is  when  the  prince  commands 
contmry  to  God  (again  the  resistance  must  be  passiTe). 

\Vc  owe  tribute  to  the  prince  (that  is,  the  consent  of  the  people 
is  not  nece^'^nry  for  the  levyinn^  of  taxes). 

'*  It  is  not  justifiable*  to  rise  apainst  princes  for  any  cause  what- 
soever. To  s])eak  a<iainst  the  King  is  a  cause  worthy  of  the  *!^at- 
est  punishment,  and  this  crime  is  treated  as  almost  equal  to  that  of 
blasi)hemy  an;ainst  God. 

"  A  sanctity  is  inherent  to  the  royal  character  which  can  be 
efiaced  by  no  crime,  even  among  iutidel  princes."  ^ 

Books  VIL  and  VIII.  contain  the  particular  duties  of  royalty. 
The  prince  should  employ  his  authoritj  to  destroy  fidse  relig- 
ions in  his  State.    T1m9  vA»  are  unmUuig  to  suffer  the  primM  to 
employ  rigor  in  religiout  maUa%  Ueaitte  rfHigkn  tftould  h$  fne^  an 
in  tmptMis  attWw* 

He  adds»  indeed,  that  gentleness  in  general  is  pvefenhle,  and 
that  recourse  is  to  he  had  to  rigorous  measures  only  in  extremity ; 
but  this  is  only  a  question  of  application ;  the  principle  is  clearly 
laid  down.  Bossuet  reminds  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Fiance  of 
the  coronation  oath,  in  which  is  comprised  the  pledge  to  silermt- 

*  Tn  npplj  ing  his  principles  to  the  history  of  France,  Bossaet  should  hrirc  con 
demned  the  vsvirpoximx  of  Pepin  and  of  Hugucs  Capet  He  did  not :  be  sa/s,  wiUi 
rwpeet  to  the  flnt,  that,  the  Ueroviaglaat  hsvliig  ftiled,  God  nlied  vp  anodier 
race ;  as  to  the  CspftfsB  iiot»  wtwoi  be  Issds  utth  pnlM^  lieaiskis  no  lefleetkai 
on  its  accesaion. 
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nate  heretics,^  which  has  remained  iii  the  formuks  of  the  mon- 
archy fts  8  threatening  protest  against  the  principle  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes. 

He  next  lays  down,  between  absolnte  government  and  arbitrary 
(oe  despotic)  government,  a  distinction  which  Mcntesqnieu  was  to 
reproduce  later  under  otiier  names.   In  the  latter  government, 

the  subjects  are  bora  slaves ;  there  Is  neither  property  nor  right 
of  succession ;  the  funds  belong  to  the  prince,  who  diqioses  of  the 
life  as  of  tiie  possessimis  of  his  subjects.  There  is  no  law  except 
his  will  (this  is  not  quite  aocniate ;  there  is  scarcely  any  despotic 
State  tliat  has  not  some  sort  of  fundamental  law ;  the  Moasnlman 
despots,  for  instance,  are  subject  to  the  Koran)." 

Under  absolute  government,  there  are  laws  contrary  to  which 
all  that  is  done  is  invalid  by  r]g}\t ;  and  this  it  is  that  is  called 
leyitimate  govenimcrtt  is,  founded  on  the  laws).    In  a  legiti- 

mate government,  jk  r>ous  are  tree,  and  the  ownership  of  property 
is  legitimate  and  inviolable. 

**  The  first  effect  of  justice  and  the  laws  is  to  preserve,  not  only 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  State,  but  also  to  each  part  that  composes 
it,  the  rights  accorded  by  the  preceding  princes." 

In  &ct,  these  rights  are  subordinated  to  the  will  of  the  reigning 
prince,  since  no  one  is  empowered  to  oblige  him  to  respect  them. 

The  last  two  books  (IX.  and  X.)  treat  of  the  aids  (the  means 
of  action)  of  royalty ;  namely,  arms,  finances,  and  counsels. 

He  protests  forcibly  agpinst  ambUiiffM  eonquann,  ^  Those  who 
make  war  to  satlsfir  their  ambition  are  enemies  of  Grod." 

**The  prince  diould  moderate  taxes  and  not  overburden  the 
people,  but  proportion  the  taxes  to  the  necessities  of  the  State  and 
the  public  expenditures." 

He  arrives  at  length  at  the  abuses  and  temptations  of  royalty, 
and  interrogates  the  remedies  that  may  be  applied  to  them.  He 
pretends  to  find  none  within  the  grasp  of  man,  and  sets  aside  the 
vain  search  for  human  rvit^odif"?  to  have  recourse  to  more  general 
remedies,  "  to  those  which  God  himself  has  ordained  for  kings 
a<2;ainst  the  temj^tation  of  power,"  and  which  are  summed  up  in 
tlic  fear  of  the  jvulrrinents  of  God  and  posteritv. 

We  need  not  comment  at  length  on  tins  deification  of  absolute 
nionart  hy.  The  consequences  are  clear  enough.  The  experience 
of  history  is  at  hand  to  teach  us  whether  the  mind  and  heart 
of  man  are  capable  of  resisting  the  vertifjo  of  this  absolute  jjower 

^  Exterminare,  in  the  primitire  sense  of  Uie  word,  meaiu  at  least  to  expel,  baulsti. 
8es  notSp  YoL  X.  p.  846,  Martia't  Hitloin  dSe  In  Frwou 
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which  is  fit  onlj  for  the  absolute  being,  and  of  conqaering  theoe 
temptations,  the  incalculable  strength  of  which  Bossuet  cannot 
disguise.  The  Gospel,  on  its  part,  tloes  not  tell  man  to  throw 
himself  in  the  way  of  temptation,  confident  of  overcoming  it ;  it 
says,  "Lord,  lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  If  the  fear  of  God  is 
insufficient  against  the  vertigo  and  error  of  tlic  pious  prince,  what 
will  it  be  if  the  prince  is  indifferent  or  impious  ? 

In  this  case,  tlie  theorist  of  passive  obedience  would  say :  we 
are  to  submit  to  the  Lad  prince ;  wc  are  to  endure  injustice, 
oppression,  the  greatest  acts  of  violence,  rather  than  disturb  the 
peace.  What  is  this  abstract  peace  then  to  which  all  real  liberty 
oa  earth  should  be  sacrificed?  Is  there  peace  where  there  are 
oppression  and  -violence?  What  remains  to  he  disturbed,  and 
what  have  we  to  lose  I 

Ijet  us  quit  these  generalities;  let  ns  apply  tibe  theoiy  to  the 
fiance  of  the  seyenteenth  oentozy.  Let  ns  admit  that  we  meet 
the  just  and  perfect  prince,  such  as  Bossuet  conceives.  In  what 
direction  would  he  guide  the  State  ?  'He  would  undertake  no 
unju^^t  conquests ;  he  would  not  burden  the  people  with  taxes* 
So  be  it  1  but  abroad,  he  would  be  led,  for  the  irUerut  the  human 
racBy  to  intervene  systematically  in  other  States  to  oppose  the  move- 
ments therein  that  are  contrary  to  monarchy,  that  government  jore- 
f erred  of  God,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  true  reliyion  ;  at  home,  he 
wonld  crush  religions  dissensions  by  force,  if  persuasion  did  not 
suihce  tr>  n-estabhsh  unity. 

Bossuet  .s  prince  would  tlierefore  annihilate  the  national  and 
mtional  policy  wliicli  liad  made  tlie  greatness  and  prosjierity  of 

ranee,  to  substitut^j  for  it  a  policy  contrary  to  all  the  tendencies 
and  conquests  of  the  modem  mind. 

Nor  was  this  yet  alL   Bossuet*s  piinoe  was  not  completely  the 
prince  of  I<ouis  XIY.   The  theorist  of  monarchy  still  feU  short  of  * 
the  ideal  of  power  according  to  the  monarch,  and  the  theories  of 
Louis  XrV.  exceeded  those  of  Bossuet. 

Louis  also  contributed  directly,  on  has  part,  to  the  education  qf 
the  DampkuL  In  the  M(mioin  and  ImtructionM  to  hU  Son%  which 
we  have  already  many  times  cited,  and  in  some  other  writings 
he  lays  down  his  doctrines  on  the  rights  and  duties  o{  royalty. 
He  expresses  'dierein  upright  and  humane  sentiments ;  he  speaks 
of  religion  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  what  we  might  suppose 
jfrom  the  reputation  for  ignorance  wliich  historians  have  given  hira 
in  this  respect.^    On  almost  all  points  he  agrees  with  Bossuet, 

^  After  baring  slioira  what  intereit  priiim  have  in  rastainiiis  nligioii,  b*  Mtab* 
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Thus,  Rossuet  would  syinpatliizc  mth  tlie  abhorrence  maniTested 
by  Louis  for  the  condition  of  j)rin(  es  who  are  suhject  to  popular 
assemblies,  and  who  have  not  alone  the  decisiou  of  aftalrs.^ 
Bossuet  would  accept,  as  simply  a  ditfereiit  reading  of  liis  own 
definition  of  monarchy  in  genenil,  the  definition  of  the  Freiu  li 
constitution,  as  it  is  found  in  a.  treatise  on  public  law,  written  by 
order  of  the  King.  "  France  is  a  monarchical  State  in  the  full 
extent  of  the  expressum.  The  King  repi-ewmte  dieardn  the  entire 
nation,  and  each  private  individual  repreaents  only  a  single  indi- 
vidoal  toward  the  King.  Consec^uently  all  power,  all  authority, 
residea  In  the  handa  of  the  King,  and  there  can  he  no  other  in  his 
Idngdom  than  that  which  he  estahliahes.  The  natiofndoea  not  form 
a  body  in  IVance.   It  reddes  entire  in  the  penon  of  the  King."  ' 

But  there  ia  a  fundamental  point  where  this  conformity  ceases. 
Bossuet  reserves,  outside  of  absolute  authority,  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual property.    Louis  does  not  admit  this  reservation. 

Everything  that  is  found  in  the  extent  of  our  States  of  whatso* 
ever  nature  it  mav  be,  bc'lontxs  to  us  Lv  the  same  right.  .  .  .  The 
moneys  which  are  in  onr  coffers,  tliosc  which  remain  in  the  hands 
of  our  trcasuror*?,  nncl  c//  ."^  which  we  leave  in  the  commerce  of  our 
people^  should  be  alike  managed  by  us.  Kin^  are  absolute  lords, 
and  have  naturally  the  full  and  free  disposal  of  all  the  goods  pos- 
sessed as  well  by  churchmen  as  by  la>Tnen  ;  to  use  them  at  all 
times  ,  .  .  according  to  the  general  need  of  tlieir  State."' 

There  is  no  great  practical  difference  between  this  doctrine  and 
that  which  admits  tiie  aheohite  right  of  the  prince  to  levy  taxes  as 
he  sees  fit ;  but  there  is  nevertheless  between  the  two  the  bieadiih 
of  u  principle.   To  use  the  terms  of  the  P^UUgm  de  VMmture 

Uthet  thftt  the  intmior  with  them  ihonld  qowttpoad  to  th«  ertwtor,  and  that 

prinoM  should  believe  themselTe*  what  they  wish  others  tu  buHevc;  whence  ho 
.  sets  out  to  establish  religion  on  universal  consent,  in  a  truly  rctnarluible  luanner, 
wiiich  proves  that,  il'  be  were  UDsequaiutcd  with  the  details  of  theology,  he  bad 
leMoned  terioostr  OB  ill  (ownd  prisd^ks.  BmC^mm     Lmk  XIT»%.J.i  Ms^ 

moiret  et  Imtruct.  pp.  8&-46b 
1  /&u/.  t  U.  p.  28. 

*  M»i»e.qiiotidb7LeiB<ni1S7;  £W«tirJ!BHM«Mr^  Bte^tBmm 

-  de      inontOf,  t.  V.  p.  15. 

"  (EuvTf  d«  Lotnt  XIV.  t.  II.  pp.  0'',-121.  This  pnsRftgv  wns  written  with  refer- 
eoce  to  the  resistanoe  of  the  clergy  to  Uie  pecuniary  tkmands  of  Uio  crown,  and  is 
Ibllowedl^ftfciUeaid  jtidldoiif  raflccttont  on  die  daine  of  ehuvbaMii  to  b»  ex> 

cmpted  fVom  public  burdens.  Here  Rgahi  the  monarch  ant!  the  thcnlnpnn  di^nprco  ; 
for  Bossuet  stroogly  insists  on  the  privileKes  of  ecclesiastical  goods  and  persous, 
and  on  the  punishment  inlliuted  by  God,  in  the  Bible,  on  tfw  vidstova  flf  these 
priTfleget.  Po/t](i7tte  (/e  fi^erihmi  ^'flls;  L  Tii.  4-11  propositions.  HsNb  it  it  Louis 
XTV  r*  nt  while  adraneinB  •  monrtroiu  prinaiple»  la  flwt  qobomni  Jav 

and  geaerai  interett. 
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Boasnet  stopa  a.t  tMluU  montrchy ;  Laak  XIV.  goes  en 
to  aMrarjf  monarehy.^ 
Such  was  the  fiunooB  ednoitioii  of  tbe  Dtnphm,  in  wUcli  mon- 

arcliy,  arrived  at  iu  complete  reaItwlaon«  took  full  cognizance  of 
itself.  If  we  think  on  what  became  of  the  otject  of  these  unheard-of 
cazes,  if  we  compare  iJie  nothingness  of  the  result  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  eflbrt,  we  are  involuntarily  carried  Lack  to  the  pro- 
digioii"  contrasts  of  the  Funeral  Orat{on$  and  the  TTtuveroal 
tory  ;  the  vanity  of  hei  i'diiai  y  transmin-^ion  adds  a  new  chapter  to 
tliose  human  vanities  depicted  with  so  umch  eloquence  by  tlie  ]^re- 
ceptor  of  the  Dauphin.  This  ideal  heir,  over  whose  cradle  all  the 
treasures  of  jrenius  are  poured  out,  —  this  child  whom  it  is  sought  to 
make  a  god,  they  do  not  even  succeed  in  making  a  man.  Scarcely 
shall  we  have  to  name  hun  in  the  continuation  of  this  history,  and 
if  we  haTO  dwelt  so  long  on  his  edncalion,  st  has  been  only  to  seek 
therein  the  prindple  of  his  fiulier*s  acts. 

What  must  have  heen  the  cooseqaence  of  the  opimon  which 
Louis  XIY.  had  of  his  nghtl^  oomhtned  with  the  opuuon  that  he 
had  of  his  pefwm,  if  not  that  of  adoring  himself  or,  taking  things 
in  the  most  favorable  sense,  of  adoring  in  himself  the  reflection  of 
God  and  the  image  of  perfectkm  on  earth  I  Louis  indeed  had  fiir 
himself  a  profound  and*  so  to  say,  naive  admiration :  we  may  read 
in  his  Memoirs  the  magnificent  portrait  which  he  draws  of  his  per- 
son ;  he  chants  to  himself  with  emotion  the  hjirtn  of  lii*^  o^vn 
praise.^  He  salutes  in  himself  that  viiibU  mirade'^  proclaimed  by 
his  court  and  his  npe. 

His  h*'liof  in  his  absolute  rights  very  naturally  ex])l;iiiis  acts 
which  seem,  to  the  men  of  our  days,  contrary'  to  all  nioiality  and 
honesty.  For  instance,  the  renUs  on  the  State  were  refused  to 
tlieir  legitimate  holders,  and  employed  for  another  purpose.*  Had 
not  the  King  the  ri^t  to  manage^  as  he  choeet  Ms  momyt  wAtdk  A« 
leftdokk  mdjj^eU,  ttid  to  withdraw  from  them  those  of  which  they 

1  See  the  RTieHntp  rplated  by  T.<'mon(oy  cnneernlng  the  traveller  Bemipr,  who 
WM  "  questioned  with  care  bj  the  miaisten  (L^arois  I)  on  the  state  of  property  in 
Egyi>ti  FenU,  wid  IfbgnL . . .  B«niier . . .  p«roeiv«d  bat  too  iraU  fbe  dcdgn  of  hit 
interrogators,  and  strove  to  prove  to  them  that  the  property  Bystem  of  the  East 
was  only  fit  to  produce  fiimine  and  deserts."  See  (Euvnt  d$  Lmamttjf,  t  V.  p.  11. 
Louis  XIV.  had  therefore  some  desire  to  proclaim  himself  nneqniTocally  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  soil. 

0  (Emm  d$  Lom»  XIY,  t  ILpp.  867»  «M;  ficint^iflMO,  lAno.  sd.  t  XSIY. 
p.  70. 

*  Pellissoo's  Mrpretdon. 

^  See  the  anecdoto  conoonliig  tilt  koUitn  QvMBal  died  I7  Xenontej.  i&mm 
dt  Lmtnl^t  t.  V.  p.  182. 
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made  a  had  use  ?  The  yiolation  of  die  secrecy  of  lettera,  wluch^ 
under  the  preceding  administrations,  had  only  taken  place  excep* 
tionaUy  and  in  moments  of  distttrbance  and  peril,  was  erected  into  a 
system  and  became  a  public  function, — a  ministerial  attribute.^  Had 
not  the  King  a  right  to  know  everything  in  order  to  provide  £ar 
everything  ? 

As  Louis  was  led  away  by  the  logic  of  a  false  principle  and  not 
by  depravity  of  heart,  the  nmn  in  him  did  not  abuse,  in  order  to  s:it- 
isfy  evil  ])rivate  passions,  the  monstrous  prerogative  whicli  iIk  king 
arrogated  to  himself  in  invading  the  secrecy  of  private  irn  liN  iduals. 
The  same  testimony,  however,  cannot  be  rendered  him  on  all 
points  ;  if  the  respect  which  he  had  for  himself  and  the  foundation 
of  prohtty  which  he  retained  preserved  him  without  difficulty  from 
the  iniamoQS  deeds  into  which  degenerate  royalty  was  to  plimge 
after  him,  his  pride,  which  treated  all  resistance  as  sacrilege,  hnr> 
ried  him  away  moie  ihan  once  to  abuse  his  royal  power  over  the 
liberty  of  citizens  to  pomsh  whateTer  thwarted  his  pasdons.  Thus, 
the  long  imprisonment  of  that  nobleman  who  had  committed  no 
other  crime  than  that  of  serving  as  the  medium  between  Alademm- 
selle  La  Valliere  and  the  convent  to  which  she  wished  to  retire,  at 
the  epoch  when  Louis  still  pretended  to  retain  her,  while  being 
unfaithftil  to  lier  thus,  the  exile  of  Montespan,  guilty  of  having 
disputed  Ins  ivife  to  the  King  without  circumspection,  and  the  jndi- 
cial  separation  between  the  &vorite  and  her  husband,  imposed  by 
complaisant  judges. 

**  When  one  can  do  whatever  he  wishes,  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to 
wish  only  what  he  might  to  do." 

Louis  himselt',  in  iiis  Mcmoirs^^  pronounces  in  these  words  the 
condemnation  of  the  regime  wherein  a  man  can  do  tcJuttever  he 

^  This  only  took  plnoe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign,  after  Colbert  See  Saint* 
Simon,  t  XXIY.  p.  140.  Bj  way  of  compensation,  periiapt  th*  mott  ehmeteristie 
acta  of  OripTital  Hofpotism  committed  by  Louis  XIV.  were  anterior  to  the  mlniinis- 
tzation  of  Coibert  and  the  death  of  Mazarin ;  namely,  two  ordinanoca,  the  iirst  of 
which,  April  8, 1658,  ibrUdi  all  landed  proprietor!,  not  only  to  hmit  on  their  gnmiidt 
within  six  league*  around  the  Louvre,  a  domain  set  apart  fbr  the  Xing'!!  pleasure*, 
but  also  to  build  houses  in  the  fields,  or  to  dip  ditches  around  their  estates  which 
may  iiUerlcre  with  his  Majesty's  hunting  ;  the  other,  November  6, 1660,  forbids  the 
•nction  of  prfvale  Iniildingt  in  BmtIi  md  wifhin  ten  kagoct  nboot  witiioal  pennis* 
sion,  and  threatens  all  workmen  who  -li^nhcy  with  the  galleys,  in  order  to  secure  a 
auffident  number  of  laborers  for  tlic  King  s  works.  Tlie  ol^Mt  of  these  two  edicta 
jnatifles  na  in  imputing  them  to  tlie  young  King  mtiier  than  to  Hanrin,  although 
Louis  did  not  yet  participate  in  the  government.  See  Recueil  de$  Ancirimts  laig/iFtaih 
fOWM.  t.  XVII.  p.  364.    IjQmmnvy,  t.  V.  p.  142  pt  Qui  Patin,  t.  IL  p.  168. 

'  Walckeoaer,  M^moirtt  sur  madame  <U  6ivi'jn€,  t.  111.  p.  211. 

*  T.  IL  p.  8L 
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Such  acts,  notwithstanding,  were  rare  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign.  Good  intentions,  good  counsels,  and  natural  good  sense 
restrainud  at  lir^t  in  many  respects  the  dangerous  tendencies  and 
the  progress  ot  sclti-shness  in  tlie  man  who,  being  the  centre  of 
everything,  waa  so  btrongly  tempted  to  immolate  everything  to 
himself.  To  hh  despotic  maxims  on  the  universal  property  of  the 
prince,  Louis  adds,  by  "vvay  of  corrective,  that  tiic  virtuous  prince 
levies  only  with  restraint  and  exacts  only  with  compassion."  *  He 
shofws  himself,  in  general,  in  accordance  with  Bossuet  concerning 
the  dutiei  of  royalty. 

Bat  on  two  moit  impoirtuit  qnfistunu,  religion  and  eztemil 
policy,  Lods  did  not  need,  in  order  to  be  misled  end  to  mislead 
Emnoe,  to  be  at  TBiianoe  with  the  theoiy  of  the  throne  end  tibe 
altar.  On  the  contiaiy,  there  was  reason  to  fear  oolj  that  he 
irould  be  seen  to  remain  too  faithful  to  it. 

As  regards  religion,  he  at  first  fell  short,  in  torn,  of  Bossaet'a 
theory,  and  the  intentions  towards  the  Protestants  which  he  ex- 
presses in  his  Memoin^  written  in  1670,  are  important  to  be  noted 
as  a  point  of  comparison  with  what  he  would  do  later. 

*•  As  to  that  great  number  of  my  subjects  of  the  so-called  Re- 
formed religion,  which  was  an  evil  .  .  .  which  I  regard  with  sor- 
row ...  it  serins  to  mo  that  \\\o?.e  who  wished  to  employ  violent 
remedies  did  not  kno^v  the  uatme  ut  this  evil,  cau«cd  in  part  by  the 
warmth  of  minds,  wiiich  must  be  left  to  pass  away  and  to  die  out 
insensibly,  instead  of  exciting  it  anew  by  such  strong  contradictions, 
always  useless  moreover,  when  the  c&rruption  is  not  couhned  to  a 
certain  known  number,  but  difiused  throughout  the  State. 

**  I  believed  that  the  best  means,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Hngne- 
nots  o£  my  Idngdom  by  degrees,  was  in  the  first  place  not  to 
constrain  them  at  all  by  any  new  rigor,  to  cause  that  to  be  oh* 
served  toward  them  that  they  had  obtained  from  my  predecessors, 
but  to  accord  them  nothing  beyond  this,  and  even  to  confine  its 
execution  within  the  narrowest  limits  which  justice  and  propriety 
could  permit. 

As  to  the  fiivors  which  depended  on  me  alone,  I  resolved,  and 
I  have  since  observed  this  somewhat  strictly,  to  grant  them  none 
.  .  .  in  order  to  oblige  them  by  this  to  consider  from  time  to 
time,  of  themselves  and  witliout  violence,  whether  it  was  for  any 
good  reason  that  they  voluntarily  deprived  themselves  of  advan- 
tages whicli  might  be  common  to  them  witli  all  my  other  snltjocts. 
'*!  resolved  also  to  attract,  even  by  reward,  those  who  should 
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become  docile ;  to  stimulate  tlie  bisliops,  as  far  as  I  could,  tliat  they 
might  labor  for  tlieir  instruction ;  to  put,  in  short,  in  all  the  |)lace8 
(ecelesiftfstit  ai)  ot  which  I  have  the  a])pointment,  only  persons  of 
piety,  appHcation,  and  knowledge,  calculated  to  repair,  by  a  directly 
opposite  conduct,  the  disorders  which  that  of  their  predeceaaon 
luid  principally  prodnoed  io  the  Ghniclu'*  ^ 

Certaadj,  this  plan  of  coodaet,  in  a  mond  point  of  Tiew,  iras 
open  to  yery  grave  objections;  these  material  privations  and 
rewards,  employed  as  instmments  of  conversion,  hiended  strangely 
with  Catholic  preaching  and  other  legitimate  means  of  proaelytiam. 
This  was  already  fer  from  Riclielieu,  who  called  capable  men 
to  high  offices  without  distincti<m  of  creed,  and  who  dmived  so 
much  benefit  from  it,  as  did  France  also  I  But,  at  least,  violent  per- 
secution was  explicitly  condemned,  as  powerless  if  not  criminal.^ 

Another  religious  discussion  preoccupied  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
contemporaries  no  less  thnn  thv  old  quarrel  of  Protestantism,  —  tha 
new  schism  that  was  tLimenting  in  the  ver\'  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Louis  appeared  at  first  harsher  towards  the  Jansenists 
than  towai'ds  the  Protestants,  for  he  contented  himself  with  under- 
mining the  established  heremf^  but  openly  attacked  the  infant 
schism,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  establishing  itself.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  mnovation  and  independence  that  he  prosecuted  among 
the  Jansenists  much  more  than  the  doctrine  itself,  and  above  all, 
than  the  special  opinion  that  waa  the  immediate  caose  of  the  the> 
\  ological  contest*  It  wasfnot  doabtless  greatlj^  to  the  interest  of 
the  King  that  the  P<^t  or  even  the  Chnrch^  ahoold  be  reputed 
infiJHble  on  &ct8  as  on  dogma;^  but  he  was  irritated  that  the 
Jansenists  should  protend  to  continue  to  aigae  aftor  he  had  com- 
manded  peace  and  silence.  He  esteemed  his  authority  involved. 
On  their  side,  the  recluses  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  nuns  who  shared  their  convictions,  dispersed,  persecuted, 
remained  steadfast,  and  continued  the  war&re  of  the  pen  in  which 
the  powerful  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters  no  longer  lent  them 
the  aid  of  his  hand,  frozen  by  death.  Four  bishops,  one  the  brother 
of  Antnisie  Amawl,*  and  a  luxt  of  ecclesiastic*?,  continued,  like 
them,  to  reiuse  to  sigu  the  Auti-Jansenist  formula  uuposed  by  tho 

1  (Eurres  de  Louis  XJV.   M€moins  et  Instruct,  t.  I.  p.  84. 

*  At  li'ost,  pcnecution  nirninst  Proteatant  worship  -wnB  authorized  bylaw;  for 
barbarous  coodemoations  fell  trom  time  to  time  on  disbelierert  or  eccentric  rclig> 
knbta;  two  ainister  aflUn.  durinf  Qm  ImsI  ymn  of  LovS»  XEV.,  call  to  mind  ths 
trial  of  Vanini ;  the  Bntirioil  poet  Petit  and  the  mj-stie  Morin  W«re  bumed  aiivt. 

*  See  Vol.  XUL,  Martio'd  Ilidoirtdela  France,  p.  493. 

*  TIm  Udiopi  of  Aletb,  Angers,  Famien,  and  BeattTait. 
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Pope  and  the  Bong.  In  1665, »  new  Ibnnok,  confindiig  ihe  pie- 
eednig  one,  was  tent  hy  Pope  Alexander  YII.,  by  the  request  of 
Louis  XIY.,  and  registered  In  bed  of  justice  in  the  parliament. 
The  King,  in  his  dedaration,  treated  Janaenism  aa  infant  heresy^ 
and  threatened  with  temporal  and  canonical  prosecution  the  bishops 
"^vho  should  not  purely  and  simply  subscribe  to  the  formula.  The 
four  bishops  persisted  in  their  resistance.  Twenty  prelates,  who 
nevertheless  had  siibscriHpd,  imdertook  to  defend  their  fellows  from 
the  rij^orous  measures  that  threatened  them  ;  many  otherv  also, 
withnnt  being  inclined  to  Jansenism,  secretly  favored  the  oppo- 
nent-, ])V  esprit  de  corps  tlirougii  fear  lest  the  prosecution  of  the 
four  bishops  might  shake  the  privileges  and  authori^  of  the  episco- 
pate. 

The  Kmg,  at  first  greatly  incen^d,  talked  of  nothing  but  causing 
the  fbor  prelates  to  be  brought  to  trial ;  caused  the  circulation  of 
ilie  letters  pnUished  in  ^tnek  &Tor  bj  their  Mows  to  be  forbidden, 
and  demanded  comnusnonen  from  the  Pope  for  their  trial*  Nofr- 
irithstanding,  prudent  reflectiona  were  suggested  to  htm :  he  waa 
Blade  to  feel  the  peril  of  caadng  a  firebrand  into  the  Gallieaa 
Chnrch  for  the  interests  of  Borne,  which  he  had  little  reason  to 
praise,  mneh  more  than  for  his  own.  Ideas  of  oompromise  were 
inmnnated  to  him,  which  he  did  not  reject.  The  Duchess  de 
Longneville  employed  for  the  protecti(m  of  the  Jansenists  the 
activity  which  she  formerly  used  in  the  service  of  the  Fronde. 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lionne,  took  possession  of  the 
affair,  and  conducted  it  with  his  acrustomed  ability.  The  four 
bisho]>s  nt  last  consented  to  subscribe  to  the  formula  a;x5>i"st  tlie 
fvc  propositiom^  but  without  retmrtini;  eitlier  their  mandates  or 
commentaries,  and  accepted,  for  themselves  and  their  cler<n',  only 
a  fubmission,  of  respect  and  dueipline  on  the  point  de  fcLcto ;  that 
is,  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  jive  proponttona  were  or  were 
not  in  Jansenius  (September,  1008).  Lionne  induced  the  nuncio, 
and  afterwards  the  Pope,  to  content  himself  with  this  semi-obc- 
dienoe;  the  lednses  returned  to  Port-Royal;  Antoine  Amaud, 
the  great  polemist  of  the  party,  was  presented  to  liie  King,  and 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptioiu  celebrated  by  a  medal  this  reconcili- 
ation, more  apparent  tfaaa  real,  pompously  entitled  the  peause 

No  one  had  celled  for  this  padficalion  more  ardenllyihan  Boa- 

'  J.  Racine,  Flhtoira  de  Port-Roifif.  Ilisfotrc  c^''^  Cinq  PrrtpontioM  {hj  %  3QiXX\t). 
M^moirf*  chronoUyiques  et  doyiiiaUquet.     (Euores  th  l/mu  KlV.i  Mim,  t>  L  ^.83; 

TOL.  I.  M 
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suet,  as  desirous  of  peace  witliin  the  Church  as  of  war  outside  of 
it.  He  wished  to  turn  to  the  profit  of  Catholicism  those  forces 
wliich  disturbed,  while  pretending  to  reform  it.  Tiie  i-ecluses  of 
Piiit-Kuval  had  published  in  Belgium  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  friend  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  ihe  Bomaa  eeiuomlup,  bad  haatoned  to  oondemn. 
Boasnet  joined  with  PortpBopI  in  xevismg  the  New  Testament  of 
Mont,  and  procnxing  the  removal  of  the  oenraiea  laid  upun  it,  an 
enterprise  which  the  opposition  of  the  Arehbiahop  Harlai,  the  suo- 
cessor  of  P^r^fisre,  obliged  him  to  abandon*  "With  more  aaooeaa 
he  nrged  die  members  of  Port-Royal  to  plunge  into  the  contro- 
versy against  the  Protestants.  These  indefatigable  athletes  would 
have  entered  it  readily  enon|^  of  themselves.  Arnand  could  not 
live  without  combats. 

It  was  not  Amaud,  however,  but  Nicole  who  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  most  important  work  that  signalizes  this  phase  of  tlie 
history  of  Port-Royal,  the  Treatise  an  the  Perpetuity  of  Faith 
touching  the  Eucharist  (1G69,  1«^)71,  1674).  The  discussion  «m 
the  real  presence,  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  dissension  Letween 
Catliolicism  and  Protestantism,  was  renewed  with  more  warmth 
than  ever.  The  doctors  of  the  Reformation,  the  Claudes,  and 
Aubertins,  sustained  the  shock.  On  the  ground  oi'  tradition 
and  historical  testimony,  it  can  scarcely  be  proved  that  there 
were  either  conquerors  or  conquered;  the  fitdiers  were  greatly- 
divided  on  this  point,  at  on  iOTenl  othen ;  and  if  it  wm  not  tme 
that  the  C^thoHc  dogma  was  invented  in  die  ninth  oentory,  it  waa 
not  more  so  that  the  opiniona  reproduced  by  Lnther,  Zwingli,  and 
Calvin  were  without  defenden  among  the  greateat  namea  of  the 
primitive  Church.^  Each  could  hj  claim  to  hia  traditton.  Their 
great  argument  remained  to  the  Catholica:  **The  Gmreh  haa 
decided." 

The  authority  of  ^e  Church  was  in  fact  the  central  point  of 
the  whole  combat  among  the  Chiiatian  aects.  No  one  feU  thia 
more  deeply  than  Bossuet;  no  one  directed  with  so  much 
ability  towards  this  decisive  piunt  all  the  efforts  of  theologic 

strategy. 

A  first  writing,  piiWished  at  Metz  as  early  as  1665,  on  the  Vts- 
ihility^  Perpetuity^  and  Infallibility  of  the  Churchy  had  revealed  in 
Bossuet  a  great  controversialist,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
government  towards  him  in  this  respect.  The  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
heu,  from  the  capture  of  La  liochelle  to  his  death,  had  oiteu  iu- 

^  See  YoL  UL,  Martin'*  Hitioin  dt  ia  France,  p.  90. 
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dulged  the  thought  of  a  pacific  reunion  of  the  two  religions  which 
divided  Franrp.^  Tliis  idt'a  liad  not  ceased  to  hover  in  the  upper 
circles  of  the  government;  the  Memoirs  of  Louis  XT V.  allude  to 
it,^  and  serious  attention  was  given  to  it  about  looti.  An  important 
piTt  was  destined  to  Bossuet  in  the  plans  of  the  King.  Tnrenne 
was  consulted.  He  was  at  once  the  most  illustrious  adherent 
remaining  to  the  Reformation  in  France,  and  the  one  most  disposed 
to  become  reconciled  to  Catholicbm,  although  he  had  lately  refused 
to  seO  his  td^on  fbr  ihe  dmstable's  sword.  Hb  answer  has  been 
presenred :  he  opposed  therein  the  pha  of  a  general  conference 
between  the  Refermed  pastors  and  the  GaUican  theologians  as 
bemg  calcnkted  only  to  alann  the  Protestants  conoeming  the 
maintenance  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  connseUed  local  confer- 
ences without  noise  or  display ;  he  expressed  himself  moreover 
yerj  nearly  as  a  Catholic*  His  wife  and  sister,  zealous  Calvinists, 
had  long  restrained  him  on  the  bn'nk,  hut  after  their  death  he 
daily  advanced  a  stop  nearer  the  Church  by  the  path  of  Jansen- 
ism. What  the  books  of  Port-Royal  had  commenced,  a  book  of 
Bossuet,  as  yet  unpublished,  completed.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Mxposifion  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 

Tliis  brief,  substantial  treatise,  crowded  with  logic,  resplendent 
with  clearness,  was,  without  contradiction,  the  masterpiece  of  the 
kind.  Bossuet  applied  himself  therein  to  tree  the  ground  Iroui  all 
secondary  considerations,  or  of  those  he  reputed  such  ;  lie  reduced 
Catholicism  tu  its  t>miplest  expression  ;  he  set  aside  the  superstitious 
practices  and  traditions  which,  without  ever  having  been  officially 
sanctioned  by  the  councils,  or  even  by  ihe  popes,  were  in  feet,  wiUi 
the  conrnvanoe  of  Bome,  almost  the  whole  reli|^an  of  the  masses 
in  the  south  of  Europe ;  he  pat  aside  the  qnanrel  of  the  Ultr»> 
montanes  and  tlie  Gallicans  as  not  bearing  npon  a  point  of  ftath ; 
he  then  strove  to  prove  that  none  of  the  et§enitial  doctrines  of 
CathoHcism,  as  defined  by  the  Conncfl  of  Trent,  overthrew  the 
fenndations  of  the  &ith  as  recognized  by  the  Protestants  them- 
selves, and  could  not  be  a  lawful  cause  of  separation.  He  dis- 
guised nothing,  whatever  may  have  been  said  of  it,  but  he  author- 
itatively retrenched  part  of  the  difficulties,  and  accosted  the  others, 
not  while  veiling  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  while  throwing  on 
them  the  most  vivid  light.  The  liarshest  features,  thu^e  most 
contrary  to  feeling  and  reason  in  his  Exposition, — for  instance,  the 

1  See  Vol.  XI.  Mmrtia'i  Hitioire  d«  la  Pnmet^      fill,  612,  note. 

•  CFntTr*  fi"  rmifi  Xf  V.  t.  I.  p.  H8. 

•  LLuires  de  Louts  Xl  V.  t.  Yl.  p.  iJo9. 
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condemnation  of  children  who  bave  died  without  baptism,  which 
makes  tlie  eternal  destiny  of  a  soul  depend  on  a  wholly  external 
sign,  and  the  negligence  of  others,  —  could  not  weaken  his  argu- 
ment agjiinst  Gencvcse  Cahnniaiu,  which,  exceeding  Calvin,  now 
accepted  this  sinister  belief. 

The  ahjuration  of  Turenne,  in  IGGh,  reverberated  afar.  A  mul- 
titude of  others  followed,  among  which  are  remarked  tlio&e  of  the 
celebrated  littSrateur  Pelh'sson  and  the  Prince  de  Ta rente,  head  of 
the  house  of  La  Trfjmoille.^  The  Reformation  scaicely  counted 
longer  in  its  ranks  a  siui^lc  descendant  of  those  great  feudal  famihes 
that  had  fi>ught  Ibr  it  so  often. 

The  Protestant  ministers  bad  ezdaimed  at  first  that  the  Cathol- 
icism of  Bossnet  was  not  the  Catholicism  of  Rome,  that  the  Expo- 
sllion  would  be  condemned  bj  the  Pope.  The  Eiposition,  wlucb 
was  drculated  for  some  time  unpubli^ed,  was  published  in  1671. 
Rome  had  the  wisdom  to  approve  it.  This  was  a  great  resolution 
on  its  part ;  it  was  to  accept  the  ground  of  the  dogma  as  now  cip* 
cumscribed  by  Gallicanism,  and  implicitly  to  renounce  the  impo- 
sition of  its  pretensions  as  articles  of  faith.'  The  ratification  of 
Bossuet's  doctrines  by  the  Holy  See  took  away  a  powerful  argu- 
ment from  the  Ilefonnors,  and  served  to  give  a  motive  for,  or  to 
color  a  mimbcr  of  coii  \  c  rsions. 

There  remainerl  to  t!n'  Reformers  the  resource  of  attackinir  the 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  tiie  recusants.  The  exclusive 
favor  which  an  all-powerfiil  monarch  testified  to  the  Catholics,  the 
encouragements  of  all  kinds  lavii,licd  on  the  converts,  rendered 
these  criminations  but  too  probable,  even  in  tiiis  first  part  ol"  the 
reign  when  the  power  abstained  from  material  violence,  and  when 
the  traffic  in  consciences  stQl  retained  some  shame.  Nevertheless, 
there  would  certainly  be  injustice  in  seeing  nothing  but  fidsehood 
and  corruption  everywhere  in  this  orthodox  reaction.  Although  it 
is  not  an  easj  thing  to  read  the  consdenoes  of  men,  who  do  not 
alwajs  read  them  clearly  themselves,  we  do  not  willingly  doubt 
the  sinceri^  of  a  Turenne,  and  his  convermn  is  naturally  enough 
explained  by  a  gradual  transformation  of  opinion  which  we  follow 
step  by  step  in  his  history,  without  wishing  to  seek  in  it  interests 
of  ambition  and  of  fiunily.   The  histoiy  of  Turenne  was  that  of 

1  Montansier,  the  governor  of  the  Dsaphio,  had  alao  attinred  Ftotestaotism  in 
order  to  wpoiue  Mile,  de  Riimbouillet 
*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Rome  and  num  had  been  more  than  com  on  the 

point  of  mutURlly  declarinpr  encli  nt^ipr  licrptics  on  qup-sftnTis  of  the  sapremiicy  of 
the  Pope  or  the  Coondl,  and  the  temporal  authority  and  ialaUihiU^  of  the  Fope* 
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many  others.  The  ardent  passions  of  the  sixteenth  century  once 
appeased,  and  tlie  discussion  become  cahner,  the  insnfficionry  of 
the  on<rinal  l);ises  of  the  Reformation  had  bc'^^uii  to  appear.  It  no 
Ioniser  found  itself  in  a  roiulition  to  maintain  its  primiti%'e  position 
a<niinst  the  most  formidable  otl'ensive  reaction  tliat  it  had  ever  had 
to  repulse.  Bossuet,  doubtless,  neither  gave  nor  conld  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  feelinjTs,  the  inmost  aspirations  wliich  liad  aroused  the 
great  movement  of  Protestantism,  but  ho  destroyed  tlie  furmuluted 
results,  the  logical  construction,  and  demolished  stone  by  stone  the 
cotmterfeU  of  the  ioMiUe  Chnxch  attempted  at  Genem  When 
the  intramontanes,  in  the  name  of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  and 
fhe  infidlilnlity  of  the  Pope,  attacked  the  Befonnation  on  the 
ground  of  its  newness,  it  oonld  rejoin :  **  Yon,  too,  are  new,  fyr 
jour  doctrines  were  unknown  to  the  eaxfy  ages  of  the  Church  I  *' 
But  if  these  questions  were  fbund  set  aside  among  those  which 
the  Church  had  not  decided,  and  which  might  be  disputed  in 
the  schools,  the  argument  fell  to  the  ground ;  there  remained,  in 
the  &ce  of  the  new-bom  Protestantism,  the  great  and  ancient 
Church,  one  in  its  fundamental  dogmas,  in  its  general  discipline, 
and  in  its  unintemipted  tradition,  althontrh  divided  on  secondary 
points.*  Bossuet  forced  his  advei^saries  into  tliis  dilemma,  —  cither 
to  submit  to  the  Churcli,  as  the  only  authority  sohdly  established,^ 
or  to  proclaim  the  denial  of  all  visible  authority,  at  lea«?t  of  all 
infallible  authority,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  con- 
science. The  majority  of  the  Arminian  school  took  more  and 
more  openly  the  latter  side,  beyond  which  Bossuet  anxiously  saw 
dawn  the  enfranchisement  from  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  reason  and  of  the  conscience,  deism,  and  natural 
religion.*  A  few  Arminians  and  manj  Oalvinists  shared  the  fear 
of  the  CSathdic  doctor,  and  prefSsRed  the  part  of  submission. 

Besides  these  theological  reasons,  the  success  of  Catholicism 
and  the  losses  of  the  Befimnation  axe  also  explained  bj  the  g^- 

>  Or  reputed  such,  Ibr  tilflw  ptrinti  m  OtISm  itfnoit  fasporlMwe  «•  to  come- 
qucnccs.  Thete  qncttiont,  *'  wlifeh  msy  be  diiputed  In  tlie  scbooli,"  ue  Dot  ■!»• 

stract  problems  of  mi'tAphysics  or  theology,  but  are  amongf  those  whose  opposite 
tolutioiis  overthrow  or  e«ubliiih  socie^.  The  question  here  i»  nothing  leis  than  to 
know  to  whom  the  woild  bdoog*. 

3  In  fact,  It  remains,  notwithstaa^b^tttolwMtiliUihedlbafttfieOoiuieao^ 
WU  ecatuenical,  — a  difficult  task. 

*  '*  When  we  cling,  either  whol^  to  fiuth,  as  the  Catholics  do,  or  whoUy  to 
hviium  reason,  like  the  ii\fidd$,  we  eaa  eitiliHSli  •  ■eqaence,  end  make  as  it  were 
a  smnrith  loctrinal  plan  ;  but  when  we  wish  to  mnltc  a  compounil  of  both,  we  fall 
into  opioiuoa  the  mere  inconsistencies  of  which  aliow  their  manifest  falsity."  — Ex- 
fwUsM  dt  Is  4Mm  d$  t^Um  tMqm;  ap.  (Btmm  A  BmuM,  mu  Hido^t.  L 
9.7SL 
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eml  tendency  of  French  society  of  ibis  time  towards  nnity,  tihe 
great  mvene  movement  to  that  of  the  akteenth  century.  This 
nnily  wae  at  least  as  monarchical  as  xeli^ons,  and  it  was  towards 

the  religion  of  the  King  quite  as  mnch  as  towards  that  of  the 
Church  that  men  felt  themselves  attracted.  The  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, more  ardent  than  reflective*  which  exalted  France,  precip* 
itated  itself  towards  the  brilliant  personification  offered  it  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and  without  discussing  the  theory  of  absolute  power,  com- 
placently accepted  the  transient  form  m  which  the  Grf^rit  King 
thought  forever  to  envelop  this  spirit  destined  to  many  other 
phasfs. 

How  well  pleased  are  we,  in  the  religious  quarrel,  with  tliis  con- 
troversy so  wortliy,  so  grave,  so  moderate,  so  charitable  even  io  its 
eloquent  attacks,  so  lionorable  to  Bossuet  and  to  the  whole  Gallium 
Church !  Who  could  Imve  believed,  on  reading  writings  which 
present  such  a  contrast  to  the  savage  polanics  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  he  was  <m  the  ere  of  t^  retom  of  pei'secittio&  I  And 
yet  it  was  the  theory  of  the  great  GalUcan  doctor  that  gave  the 
impnlse  towards  this  abyBS.  If  one  believes  libat  violence  is  lawftd, 
altiiongb  gentleness  is  better,  he  will  be  nnconiinerably  hniried  on 
to  violence.  What  will  decide  as  to  its  naesssvCy,  if  not  passion  and 
pride  which  are  irritated  by  all  resistance  ? 

Louis  XIV.,  at  first  restmined  by  Colbert  and  by  his  own  rea^n, 
would  have  gladly  checked  or  at  least  moderated  the  impulse  which 
hurried  him  to  tlds  formidable  descent.  But  practical  reason,  when 
not  lighted  by  genius,  is  very  weak  to  struggle  against  the  impe- 
rious logic  of  principles,  and  especially  of  principles  reinforced  by 
passions  !  It  was  necessary  to  oppose  to  the  principles  of  Bos- 
suet the  ])rinciples  of  L'Hospital  and  Henri  TV.  ;  now  Louis  XIV. 
did  not  believe  in  them.  Riclielieu  liimself  liad  respected  re- 
ligious liberty  rather  as  a  patriot  than  as  a  philosopher  ;  rather 
because  its  violation  would  have  been  fatal  to  France  than  because 
this  violation  would  have  been  contrary  to  right.  The  same  motive 
for  maintaining  the  Edict  of  Nantes  subsisted;  the  eagle-eye  of 
Ridieliett  did  not  WT  on  this  point ;  the  eye  of  Louis  XIV.  would 
one  day  err  thereon  I  The  illnsion  of  acquired  successes  would 
envelop  him  by  degrees,  and  veO  the  obstades  to  the  consummation 
of  the  wMk.  Lods  would  become  involved  more  and  more  beyond 
his  ori^nal  plans ;  the  means  of  action  would  become  more  and 
more  condemnable ;  the  purchase  of  conversions,  at  a  regulated, 
fixed  rate,  would  become  a  branch  of  the  public  adniinistration« 
onder  the  direction  of  the  convert  Fellisson.   Not  only  would  the 
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execution  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  be  confined  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  but  new  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  worship,  vexations  against 
the  persons  of  reformer,  would  be  multiplied  from  dixy  to  day.  The 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  magistracy  was  continually  ex- 
citinjr  the  zeal  and  sometimes  transcen^linc  the  orders  of  royal 
power.  A  great  part  of  the  population  shared  the  same  sentiments  ; 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  been  to  many  iniiul.'?  only  a  long  ti-uce,  and 
its  principles  had  not  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  liearts.  Many 
inferi'ed  the  ancient  religious  unity,  unity  imposed  on  belief^,  from 
the  new  political  xadtyy  and  the  notion  of  liberty  of  conscience  was 
obscure  in  souls ;  a  strange  anomaly  in  an  age  in  which  human  in- 
dividnaKty  had  acquired  so  prodi^oos  a  development,  in  the  age  of 
Descartes,  and  perhaps  among  his  disciples  themselves,  a  part  ot 
whom,  aooording  to  the  letter  and  not  tSie  i^xit  of  the  Method, 
abandoned  the  domain  of  fidth  to  established  anthoritf  . 

We  have  just  seen  whither  the  goyernment  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
tenrlin  cr.  as  reguded  religion.  We  sha]l  see  directlj  whither  it  was 
tending  in  international  policy.  Whither  it  was  tending  was  not 
understood  by  France  when  it  greeted,  with  blind  enthusiasm,  roy- 
alty resuming  with  its  own  hands  the  reins  of  state,  long  abandoned 
to  the  prime  ministers.  **  The  policy  of  modern  France,  conceived 
l>v  a  soldier  and  philosopher  king,  who  owed  the  crown  much  less 
to  iiis  birth  than  to  his  merit,  had  been  triumphantly  realized  by  a 
minister,  a  kind  of  dictator,  who  owed  nothing  to  the  chance  of 
birth,  and  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  free  will,  followed  no  other 
compass  than  the  interest  of  French  civiliyuiiion,  and  made  the 
monarchical  form  the  means  and  not  the  end.  The  successors  of 
Bichelieu,  Colbert  above  all,  remained  fiuthful,  as  fiur  as  thej  could, 
to  the  maxims  of  the  master ;  but  now  that  royal^  had  again  seiaed 
upon  the  effective  anthori^,  would  not  the  form  prevail  over  the 
anbstanoe  ?  Would  not  other  interests  predominate  over  the  national 
interest?  Would  not  dynastic  ideas  and  passions  shake  the  foun- 
dations of  the  admirable  political  edifice  raised  by  the  hand  of 
genius?' 

The  answer  unhappily  is  not  doubtful,  above  all  when  royalty 
is  seen  armed  with  so  rigorously  logical  a  theory,  whilst  the  national 
policy,  more  practised  than  formulated  and  taught,  renuuned  a  sort 
of  arcana  to  the  nation  itself.^    The  passions  of  Louis  would  not 

^  Henri  Martin  ;  fh-  Jrt  Fram-e,  df  son  /jinie  ft  de  sen  de^i^nfi'n,  p.  189,  lRt7.  The 
politicAl  edifice  uf  wliidi  we  speftk  U  that  of  theyomyn  policy;  it  is  important  to 
pferent  all  c^tiitrooiliofi. 

*  Tije  association  of  nationaUties  under  the  guaranty  of  France,  i  h  is  the 
bttif  of  tliia  poUqr,  bad  not  been  clMurljr  eztricaled  firom  the  Europeoa  lnUaaca  of 
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be  rmifincfl  even  within  the  theon^  of  Bossuet,  and  the  ambition 
o£  the  monarch  would  break  throu<rli  the  monarchical  ]>olicy. 

Thus,  on  this  splendid  horizon  of  tlie  seventeentli  century*  clonda 
thick  with  storms  rose  by  degrees :  lightnings  as  yet  without  thun- 
der fun'owed  tlie  expanse  ;  bnt  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  dazzled 
by  the  royal  sun,  did  not  discern  these  threatening  gleaujs :  France 
abandoned  herself  with  intoxication  to  the  contemplation  of  her 
present  gloiy,  without  thinking  of  seiang  upon  or  fixing  the  true 
principles  of  this  glory,  nor  felt  that  she  was  beginning  to  be  drawn 
towards  a  fbtare  full  of  dangers. 

Never  was  error  more  excusable  I  How  resist  this  seduction 
which  all  endured  and  which  aU  oontRbnted  to  praetiae  ?  Society 
was  like  an  immense  concert,  in  which  all  the  parts  joined  to  fenn 
by  their  different  tones  universal  harmony.  Each  class,  each  man» 
gave  all  that  he  oonld  give  to  the  work  of  the  conunon  greatnes8» 
The  popular  masses,  confiding  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  prince, 
relieved  by  the  good  order  of  the  administration,  bore  their  burden 
more  lightly,  and  patiently  awaited  greater  relief  from  the  future. 
T!io  rl^Tgy,  more  wor;li\-  aiid  TTiore  enhghtened  than  at  any  other 
cj)oi'li  ot  our  liistory,  and  conhned  to  its  ministry  as  much  as  tlie 
state  of  the  country  pennitted,  instructed  and  rendered  moral  tlie 
society  wliich  it  no  lunger  governed.  The  nobility,  that  had  gained 
in  discipline  not  less  than  in  politeness  what  it  had  lost  in  inde- 
pendence, furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  militaiy  men  ;  the  third 
estate  furnished  almost  all  the  rest,  especially  the  great  admini^ 
trators  and  writers.  In  point  of  moral  and  intellectual  energy, 
{oactical  sense,  inventtve  and  active  force,  French  bourgeoine  had 
attained  its  highest  degree  of  development;  what  a  bourgeoisie  was 
that  which  had  produced  in  half  a  century,  CSolbert,  Comeille^ 
Pascal,  Moliere,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Boilean,  Bossuet,  Botu*dar 
lone,  Amaud,  Nicole,  Domat,  Fabert,  Poussin,  Lesneur,  Le  L#or> 
rain,  Lebrun,  the  Perraults,  and  Puget,  without  counting  the  men 
as  powei^l  for  evil  or  more  so  than  for  good—-  the  Fouquets  and 
Louvoises  I  ^ 

Marvellous  whole  of  the  most  elaborate  and  complete  society 

power,  wiiich  was  only  ita  covering,  and  this  very  balance  of  power  was  little  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  the  man  of  dafans  mx  all  aorti  of  fimEgn  eonntriet,  aoottnatated  hf 

Richelieu's  publicists  unJer  the  title  of  RigkU  of  the  King.  Riclielieii,  inenp;il)le  of 
deviating  from  the  true  end,  saw  in  all  these  only  tlie  instruments  of  diplomatic 
intinnilation ;  but  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  unbounded  ambition,  would  undertake  to  maka 
a  diflbrent  nae  of  these  dangerous  weapons. 

1  ix-9cartes  himself,  the  child  of  a  family  oftluirob^bd«ogednthar,iafMUlgr» 
to  tbe  bourgeois  patridato  than  the  nobUitjjr. 
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that  has  appeared  in  the  world  since  the  ancients  :  vast  and  living 
pictnrp,  the  asjiect  of  which  produced  a  fTCTicral  fascination  on  all 
that  surr  ounil'^d  it !  All  peoples  admired  and  imitated.  The  lan- 
g^iarre,  the  frisliioiip,  tlie  ideas  of  France,  overran  i^iii-o]M>.  Literary 
forms,  like  forms  of  costume,  like  torms  of  articles  oi  art  and  luxury, 
like  lialMts  of  life,  at  least  in  the  higher  classes,  all  followed,  for  a 
long  time,  tlie  1?  rench  fashion,  i  liis  was  not  the  breath  of  a  fleet>- 
ing  in&tuation ;  it  was  like  an  atmosphere  which  by  degrees  envei- 
ops  all  otjeels  and  beings,  and  in  wbich  we  accastom  oanelves  to 

It  was  at  last  coiu]aered— that  sceptre  of  intellect  and  dvUizar 
tion  of  which  fiidieliea  had  dreamed  for  E^Mica  I  Why  did  men 
already  prepare  to  endanger  thii  beneficent  supremacy  by  pnnning 
abroad,  by  other  means,  another  dominion,  and  aband<ming  within 
the  principles  which  had  pfocored  to  France  nnexampled  pros- 
peri^I 

YOU  X.  U 
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LOUIS  XIV.  (Coaxums.) 

DlPLOSCACT  AVD  WaB. — CoLBKST,  LlOIVKB,  Lb  TeLUBB,ABI>  LouTOIS.  —  8M<S 

Tiox  I. — Heorganization  of  the  Army.  Plans  of  external  Policy.  Spain 
rccognizM  the  Precedence  of  France.  AcqutMtioa  of  Dunkirk.  Qtuurei 
wMi  Rant;  A*  Pupt  tmrnfOMk  t»  UmmM  Mfaiv  Lanb  ZIV: 

F"<rj'<f!ition  sgainst  the  ^fnon<.  nnil  Intenrrntion  in  Hnnpnry.  Project?  cnn- 
coniing  Belgium  bimI  FrBDche-Comt^.  Pulicj  of  UollBod.  AUiauce  with 
BoBaad  agi^iit  Stagfaoid.  War  of  Ae  Qmr'b  A^Ao,*  Inrarfoa  of  Beighim; 
Capture  of  CIuurl«rol,  Bergncs,  FaraM^  Touiajr  Dooai,  Covirtrai,  AudeBarde^ 
and  Lille.  I'cncc  of  Hmln,  betr-con  France,  Knpland,  and  Hullanfl.  Kcfrct 
Treaty  of  Lout*  XiV.  will)  the  Emperor  lipoid  lor  the  eTentual  I'artiuon 
«r  tlie  BpanMi  Mmardij.  Trntf  ooodadsd  bf  BoUud  with  Ba^und  Bad 
Sweden  to  arrest  the  Conquest*  of  Louis  XIV.  by  obliging  Spain  to  make 
ConceMions  to  him.  Cooqueat  of  FrBnche-Comte'  in  &  Fortnight.  Peace  of 
Aix-U^Chapelle ;  Spain  cedes  to  France  the  Placet  captured  in  Belgiom,  and 
Louis  XIV.  gives  up  Franche-Conite.  —  Sbctiok  U.-— Resentment  of  Louit 
XIV.  against  Holland;  Extensive  Negotiatinnn  to  isnlatp  this  Republic  nntl  to 
pave  tlie  Way  for  its  Ruin.  Inflaence  of  Colbert  diminisbee.  Louis  XIV. 
tecretly  aspliw  to  the  Empirt^  Ttmij  with  Bn^and  agahvl  HollBBd.  GiMt 
Preparations.  Affiurs  of  the  East  Expedition  of  Caudia.  Project  of  Leib* 
pit?  to  turn  the  ArmK  of  Frnn'-e  from  Holland  tO  SgJpC  ThB  PUUI  ii  thWB(ted> 
Louis  XiV .  deciares  War  agaiutsi  llolkad. 

1661-1672. 

SECnOK  L— WAR  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  RIGHTS. 
1661-1668. 

After  baving  studied  the  administration,  internal  policy^  ideas 
and  manners,  letters  and  arts  during  the  first  period  of  the  ^v- 
emment  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  remains  to  follow  this  rrnvemment  in 
its  relations  with  foreign  peoples  and  cabinets  during  the  same 
lapse  of  time,  that  is,  to  the  great  war  which  overthrew  European 
policy  and  changed  the  destinies  of  France. 

Louis,  at  the  moment  when  he  .seized  the  power,  ca.st  on  Europe 
the  same  firm  amd  penetrating  glance  which  had  pi-actrated  tlie 
heart  of  EVance.  To  take  the  trea^  of  the  Pyrenees,  not  as 
an  end  attained  by  the  FVench  monaichj,  but  as  a  startbg^point 
towards  ulterior  aggnmdiiementsy  at  the  eig^eiise  of  the  Spanish 
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moiMidi}r,    taeh  wu  the  thoni^t  wliidi  at  fint  took  ptmemam, 

of  Louis,  and  became  the  first  principle  of  hb  external  policy. 
This  thought,  if  restrained  within  certain  limits,  was  still  bat  the 
continuance  of  the  national  policy,  since  France  had  not  attafaied 
the  bounds  of  its  natural  growth,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  since  Spain  still  retained  several  provinces  on  Gallic  soil. 
In  tlic  point  of  view  of  positive  riirHt,  ar^nnnenta  were  not  wanting 
for  tilt  pretensions  of  the  vouul:  King;  Spain,  declining  more  and 
more  under  an  enervated  govennnent,  whose  caducity  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  memorv  and  foresight, — Spain  had  been  guilty  of  the 
iiiijini  iciice  of  nut  paying,  within  the  stipulated  time,  the  dowry  in 
consKleratiou  of  which  the  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  iiad 
renounced  the  paternal  niheritaiK»  on  givuig  her  hand  to  the 
King  of  Fnmoe*.  Louis  XIV.  end  hii  qncea,  on  their  Mde,  hid 
not  genewed  the  vemmeialUMi  stipulated  by  the  traaty. 

Iiooity  certaot  dwl  motives  or  pretexti  fot  acthig  would  not  he 
laddng  m  case  of  need,  impelientiy  awaited  the  occasioD  of  great 
events,  and  prepared  for  dieai  by  orjpniifaig  in  peace  the  reaomces 
of  war.  We  have  already  described  the  admirable  instnimenla 
that  had  been  left  him  by  the  preceding  admtnistrati<».  Colbert, 
with  the  same  hand  that  organized  the  econoBj  of  Fnnce,  stfll 
exerted  a  powerful  weight  on  diplomacy  by  commerce  and  the 
marine,  and  on  the  mihtary  atlministratlon  by  the  finances,  by  the 
appropriations  for  sripplio'^  and  fnrtifications,  hj  measures  of  order 
and  discipline,  and  by  the  reguiation  of  the  relations  between 
soldiers  and  citizens.  Lionne  had  no  rival  in  Europe  in  the  con- 
duct of  negotiations.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Le  Tcilier,  who  shared 
the  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  interior  with  Colbert,  (mrried  to  his 
special  ministry  the  same  order  and  vigor  as  Colbert  to  the  rest  of 
the  adminiitration,  and  prepared  himself  an  assistant  and  successor 
In  his  SOB,  aAerwaids  so  fiunons  under  the  name  of  the  Marquk 
de  Louvois.  The  yonthfbl  Lonvais,  associated  at  an  eurly  age 
with  his  &iher,  had  the  War  Depiirtmeiit  in  1666,  Le  TeUier 
remaining  in  the  Conndl  as  Minister  of  State. 

The  goveinment  labored  to  consolidate  the  Frendi  sway  oyer 
die  newly  acqdred  ooimtries,  whfle  waiting  to  acqmn  others^ 
The  sovereign  councils  of  the  countries  annexed  to  France  were 
changed  into  inferior  cotirts  of  judicature  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  neighboring  parHaments.  The  principal  places  were  given 
to  Frenchmen  chosen  from  among  the  ^lite  of  the  rn^'jil  officers. 
The  King  negotiated  with  the  heads  of  the  Church  to  break  all 
temporal  bonds  between  the  ecclesiastical  persons  and  goods  of 
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the  countries  annexed  and  foreign  authorities.  He  at  last  obtained 
the  oath  of  the  ten  imperial  cities  of  Alsace,  hitherto  refused  liim.* 
The  lanfl-fnrre  was  remodelled  on  a  new  footing.  Immediately 
after  tiio  conchision  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  army  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  seventy-two  thousand  men  by  the  dis- 
banding ot  more  than  half  the  companies  ;  but  Louis  found  means 
to  retain  the  officers  of  the  disbanded  companies  in  great  j)art  in  liis 
service ;  he  filled  with  these  choice  men,  by  giving  them  high  pay, 
the  cavalry  corps  which  composed  the  King*»  Jiomehold  (body- 
guaidfl,  mudcetoui,  and  gencbrmes),  and  fnm  wbkh  he  Tellier 
ezpdled,  by  the  establidim«it  of  a  more  nffA  discipline,  evoytliing 
that  W9»  not  pnrelj  militaiy.  Famien  and  wealthy  peasants  bad 
bought  pkces  in  these  GOfps  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  Tillain 
tax,  then  pnidiaaed  exemption  from  actoal  sernce.  Hus  abase  was 
rendered  impossible,  and  the  King's  household.  Increased  from  two 
tboosand  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  cavalrj, 
became  a  model  corps  and  school  for  oiBcers.'  The  pensi<mers,  im- 
potent and  useless  soldiers,  who  formed  the  small  garrisons  of  the 
interior,  were  suppressed  ;  the  passe-volantSy  sham  soldiers  that  the 
officers  hronght  out  on  review-days  and  dismissed  tm  th*"  morrow, 
disappeared  definitively  as  soon  as  all  handling  oi  hinds  and  lur- 
nishiiig  of  supj)lies  were  taken  away  from  the  militaiy  leaders,  and 
the  Minister  of  War  knew  at  last  with  certainty  how  many  men  he 
had  at  his  disposal;  there  were  no  longer  any  but  genuine  soldiers 
under  the  banners.  The  establishment  of  the  uniform,  by  retaining 
the  cost  of  it  from  the  soldiers'  pay,  definitively  established  the  good 
appomtment  and  imity  of  the  difoent  corps,  and  rendered  snrveil- 
lance  easier  and  the  suppression  of  sokBerlj  excesses  move  ^dent. 
All  Europe  ere  long  unitated  Fhmoe  m  this  respect  as  In  so  many 
others.  A  good  organization  of  military  inqtections  completed  the 
wm^  whilst  another  innovatiott«  the  most  decisivo  of  all,  consum* 

»  CEuvret  de  Louis  XIV.  1. 1. ;  p  7P 

*  Th«  in&ntrjr  of  the  rojal  ^ard  amounted  to  alx  thouaand  men,  both  French 
and  SwIm  gvardi.  Then  It  a  letter  iWim  Oolbeit  to  the  King,  of  tiie  higbett  inter- 
est, on  this  question  of  the  pdTtlegcd  corps,  which  hold  so  important  a  place  in  the 
military  systom  of  mnnnrchtp?.  Thf»  patriotic  minister,  in  reference  to  the  increase 
and  sumptuoua  uniform  of  Uiese  corps,  openly  declares  himself  against  the  prin- 
dpleof  loyalgiurde.  inbeludf  «r  theoBl^of  tliOMiny.  *'Tbepradiglo«i^lfer- 
ence  that  will  Im?  fonml  hf  twi^cn  tlirne  troopt  lod  those  of  the  Rrmy,  will  discour* 
age  the  cavalry  and  in£Mitry  officers  and  undermine  them.  These  troops  will  bo 
aegaidad  ■■  flw  copedal  d^eefc  of  the  fltror  and  expena«  of  fhe  King,  which  will 
pradmsa  bad  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  other  troo|»,  who  will  certainly  comprise 
the  greater  number."  Monthion,  PnrfimlarUA  $ur  let  minutret  dss  jSaoaceSf  p.  lb» 
Colbert  was  not,  nor  hardly  could  liare  been,  Ustened  to. 
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mated  the  reTohitioii  wbleh  tended  to  concentrate  in  die  hands  of 
the  nunisten  all  the  anthontj  before  dispersed  among  a  host  of 
Ibnctionaries,  from  high  officers  of  the  crown  to  simple  captains 
of  com|>anic's.  In  the  infimtiy,  for  instance,  all  the  heads  of  com- 
panies held  tlu'ir  jiowers  firom  the  Colonel-General  of  Infantry, 
and  not  irom  the  Minister;  the  captains  in  turn  chose  their  sub- 
ordinate officers.  The  office  of  Colonel-General  of  Infimtiy  was 
suppressed  in  1()61,  at  the  deatli  of  the  Duke  d'fepemon,  son  of  the 
celebrated  favorite  of  Henri  111. ;  the  heads  of  ren^'meiits,  in- 
vested witli  the  title  of  colonel,  were  no  longer  merely  the  first 
amnn;^  the  captains,  and  the  rejriment,  not  the  company,  became 
and  reiuuiued  the  verit;ibie  uniit/^  which  gave  the  infantry,  formed 
in  compacter  groups,  a  more  solid  organization.  Tlie  reiriineiits,  in 
turn,  were  in  case  of  need  groii])ed  in  brijjades.  On  the  other  liaiid, 
these  were  subdivided  into  tield  battalions  and  reserve  battalions. 
The  King,  in  order  to  elevate  the  French  infimtry,  gave  the  post  of 
cdlonel  to  the  most  capable  young  men  of  the  court,'*  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  that  they  were  competent,  and  obEged  all  who  asiwred 
to  the  choicer  offices  in  the  cavalry  to  serve  first  in  the  infimtiy. 
Brigadiers,  colonels,  captains,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  all  were  hence- 
fiurUi  at  the  appointment  of  the  Minister.  It  was  the  same  with  for- 
tified towns  as  with  regiments.  The  governors  of  ferdfied  towns 
saw  themselves  deprived  of  the  choice  of  their  subordinates,  whilst 
the  governors  and  lieutenants-general  of  the  provinces  saw  their 
authority  almost  entirely  annulled  by  that  of  the  intcndants,  —  those 
powerfiil  ministfflial  agents  who  took  possessicm  of  all  fimctions, 
and  became  species  of  proconsuls  under  the  supreme  power  of 
the  King's  council.   Then  only  was  modem  centralization  truly 

founded.* 

An  effect ive  force  of  seventy-two  thousand  men  being  evidently 
insiittieient  to  face  contingencies,  the  fiovernment  begau  to  swell 
the  land-force  gradually  by  levies  quietly  executed. 

1  (Euvng  de  Lmu  XIV,  i  Mimtira  tt  TnHructioni,  1 1,  pp.  67.  107,  206;  t.  n.  pp. 
*  11, 21,  77,  92.  Ancimnea  Lois  franpn'sei,  t.  XVII,  p.  40G  ;  t.  XVIII.  pp.  03,  192,  309. 
Ale'itt.  de  Butti-Habutin,  i.  II.  p.  169.  Quinci,  UiUoire  militaire  de  Louis  U  Grmd, 
t.  L  p.  364.  Witb  nAranQS  lo  the  anuj  and  to  mflltaiy  cattomt,  tt  It  In  place 
here  to  make  a  eonewhst  ImimetilH  obserTation  concerning  duelling  under  Louie 
XIV.  TJie  severe  ordinancet  promulgatol,  ttn-  niedals  struck  to  celebrate  the 
tstiitciion  of  this  homicidal  maditeu,  niuat  not  deceive  ua;  duels  became  rarer,  less 
tidked  of,  end  leaa  tceadelona,  hat  did  not  ikKppHr.  Lcnde  XIV.  hi maelf  thooffht 

OtherwiFi',  in  tli'u  rcslX'Ct,  as  a  mrm  tlian  as  a  lawgiver,  and  would  not  have 
goffered  an  officer  in  his  household  that  would  not  liuvc  resented  certain  insults. 
Only  it  waa  necessary  that  the  duel  should  pass  for  a  furtuitoiu  encounter.  See 
LteoBtey,  t  Y.  p.  M. 
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As  to  the  naN*T,  which  no  lonpcr  exi«terl,  and  which  had  never 
been  orgiinized  on  a  reo;iilar  and  pcnnaneut  plan,  the  great  eliiaxtt 
made  to  create  it  are  described  else w here, ^ 

When  Louis  received  tlie  reins  ot"  state  from  tlie  dvin^  hands 
of  Mazarin,  Europe  was  at  peacCf  except  at  a  few  extreme  ])oints  ; 
namely,  iimigiiry,  vvhicli  the  Turks,  raised  from  their  premature  de- 
cay by  two  energetic  viziers ;  tlie  Kiouprouglis,  father  and  son,  were 
threateuiiig  to  wrest  wholly  from  the  Austmn  empire,  ancient 
Crete,  which  Venice  was  disputing  inch  by  inch  with  these  tame 
Ottomans ;  lastly,  Portugal,  fiur  the  rainef  whidi  Spain  was  assem- 
hling  the  renmant  of  animoeity  and  resonraea  that  was  left  her. 

Loois  first  gsve  Poirttigal  his  chief  attention;  he  thought  that  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  the  foil  exlianatioii  of  which  was  not  yet  known 
to  him,  would  leTive  and  agam  hecoxne  dangerous  to  Fraiuie,  should 
it  recover  Portugal,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  resolution,  ah-eady 
taken  nnder  Mazarin,  to  succor  the  Portngnese  secretly  in  spite  df 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees*  He  labored  to  engage  England  in  the 
same  design,  both  because  he  did  not  think  himsdf  able  to  act 
alone  effectividy  enough,  beinn;  unable  to  fiimish  any  but  secret 
assistance,  and  because  he  judixed  it  essentinl  to  his  views  on  Bel- 
^um  to  embroil  England  with  Sjiain.  Nenrotiations  on  this  subject 
had  been  entered  into  in  1060  by  Turenne,  with  Mazarin's  con- 
sent ;  a  German  jxeneral  in  tlie  senire  of  France,  Count  de 
Schoiiila  rg,^  had  gone  to  England  to  prujK>se  to  the  newly  restored 
king,  Charles  II.,  to  esj^ouse  the  sister  of  the  Kintr  of  Portugal, 
then  led  to  Lisbon  a  troop  of  officei*s  and  choice  soldiei's,  just  dis- 
banded by  Louis  XIV.  March  30, 16G1,  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of  Maaarin,  the  younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  Philipi>e  of  France* 
had  espoused  Henrietta  of  England,  the  sister  of  Charles 
and  received  as  a  wedding-gifl  the  Dochj  of  Orleans.  A  second 
marriage-treaty  was  s%|ied,  June  2S,  between  Charles  II.  and  the 
Infimta  of  Fortogal ;  a  rich  dowry  in  ready  money  was  secured  to 
the  EngKsh  monarchy,  with  the  cession  of  Tangiers  in  A£nca  and 
Bombay  in  India. 

Strange  vicissitudes  <^  history  I  How  contracted  is  the  glance 
of  tlie  most  acute  statesman,  and  bow  easily  it  loses  sight  of  the 
great  outlines  of  policy  to  grajiple  with  the  accidents  of  the  wi^ 

1  &eeante,  114-117. 

2  Of  a  different  house  from  the  two  Afarahnla  de  Rehomberg  who  hare  been  in 
question  iu  lliis  history.  Thvae  first  Sdiumbergs,  who  became  extinct  in  16uti,  were 
of  Saxon  oriKtn ;  the  other  Sehombeiy  (or  mtiwr  Sebonberg)  wtm  orivinBll/  from 
the  T^I(  <  turiit.-  or  Tn'^vc? ;  tho  picturesque  ruins  of  the  chlusaof  SdmnbergaM' 
•tUl  leen  on  the  bank«  of  the  Rhine. 
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nlel  MuuBB  and  Tsranne  •Iljing  Piivtii^  to  Engknii»  md 
mTittng  England  to  the  Straits  of  Oibmltar]^  It  is  permitfiUo, 
liowever,  to  believe  that  Biehdlien  would  not  have  done  it. 

The  French  govenunent  next  arranged  a  aettkmoit  between 
Portugal  and  HoUaad,  wUch  rebctantly  xenoimoed  Bnal,  reoom* 
quered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  ceased  its  profitable  cruises  against 
the  Portupiese  East  Indian  shipping.  The  treaty  of  August  6, 
accorded  to  the  United  Provinces  the  right  to  traffic  between 
Portuifal  and  Brazil,  and  to  carry  on  a  direct  trade  in  the  Portu- 
guese })osses6itHi.s  ill  ^Vfrica  ;  the  Dutch  were  in  tlus  way  admitted  to 
a  p^rt  of  the  commercial  advantages  which  the  English  had  arro- 
gated to  themselves  by  the  treaty  that  Cromwell  had  imposed  on 
tile  Portuguese. 

Louis  XIV.  moraoTer  sent  aijiually  considerable  subsidieB  to 
Portugal,  and  fimklied  the  pay  of  a  part  of  the  troops  that 
Oharies  IL  dtspatched  to  the  ^  of  hk  brothetHn-law  Alphonso. 

After  iwmring  the  protection  of  Portugal  and  compromising 
England  with  Spain,  Lods  ai  c  hia  minnters  adyised  upon  the 
means  of  prerientisg  Holland  fiom  leaguing  with  the  cabinet  at 
Madrid  for  the  eventual  protection  of  fielginm.  The  relations  of 
France  with  Holland  had  been  somewhat  acrimonious  under  JVIam* 
rin,  since  the  United  Provinces  had  treated  with  Sjxiiu  without 
France  in  the  great  Westphalian  negotiations.  Mazarin  had  sufiered 
tlie  French  corsairs  to  capture  in  a  few  years  more  than  three  hun- 
dred Dutch  merchantmen,  without  consenting  to  render  satisfaction,* 
and  the  celebrated  De  Huyter  luiving  takeu  two  French  ships  of 
war  by  way  of  reprisal,  they  had  come  to  a  mutual  embargo  in 
1657.  Nevertheless,  as  neither  side  desired  war,  they  hud  finally 
effected  a  reconciliation,  with  the  promise  of  concluding  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation ;  b\it,  in  the  interval,  tlie  estab- 
lishment uf  a  duty  of  fifty  sous  per  ton  iu  French  portb  in 
had  renewed  the  diiwHtisiraction  of  the  Dutch  to  the  highest  point. 
AA«r  long  discnsskms,  the  French  government  at  last  consented  to 
reduce  the  dn^  of  Afty  sons  on  Dutch  ships  one  half^  and  a  treslj 
of  commerce  and  defensive  alliance  was  signed  April  27,  1662. 
The  two  parties  mntnallj  guaranteed  to  each  other  all  their  posses^ 
aions  on  land  and  sea*  ami  especially  the  right  of  fisheiy,  an  article 
Qigently  demanded  by  the  Dulch,  and  which  must  have  been  dis- 

^  This  first  time  they  did  not  maintain  it ;  Charles  II.  knew  not  what  to  do  witli 
TanuMtTfs,  nnit  ovaciinted  it  in  1G«8,  discouniged  by  the  expeii»e  of  keeping  it  up  and 
by  the  hostiUties  of  the  Moom.  ti^ee  Uarnel'n  Uutaire  tUa  r^xdutimu  d'AngkUrrCt  t.  L 
p.  409,  French  traoslatkm ;  The  Hsgue,  1727. 

*  ItbpvetttidedtlMtlieirasiiitenNtediiiUiepKfaiei. 
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agreeable  to  the  English;  England,  by  virtue  of  her  pretended 
soyereigntj  over  BrUUh  seas,  contested  with  Holland  the  right  of 
fishery  on  the  fishing-rrronnds  of  Scotland.^  I^ouis  XIV.  "was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  reeopiiize  the  arr()<Tant  maritime  stiprcmary 
of  England  ;  and  however  desirous  lie  wjis  of  connectinjj  Cliarles  II. 
with  his  policy,  he  did  not  design  to  pay  so  dearly  for  the  English 
alliance.  A  warm  discussion  with  the  EngUsh  government  on  the 
question  of  the  flag  ensued.  It  is  known  that  England  pretended 
to  compel  the  lowering  of  all  foreign  flags  to  her  own  in  her  sur- 
rounding waters  and  even  upon  the  high  seas ;  when  a  reconcilia- 
tion  was  effected  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  on  account 
of  Portugal,  a  middle  course  was  sought  in  order  to  avoid  conflicts 
between  the  two  marines*  The  English  cabinet  having  aaanmed 
somewhat  too  haughty  a  tone,  Louis  wroto  a  magnificent  letter  foil 
of  resolution  and  pride  to  his  ambassador  at  London. 

^*  Neither  my  brother,  the  King,  nor  those  of  whom  he  takes 
counsel,  know  me  weU  as  yet,  when  they  put  on  haughty  airs  with 
me,  and  a  firmness  that  savors  of  menace.  I  know  of  no  power 
mider  heaven  capable  of  making  me  advance  a  step  in  this  manner, 
and  evil  may  indeed  hi^pen  to  me,  bat  not  n  '^ermtion  of  fear.  .  .  • 
It  belongs  to  me  to  prevent  them,  liy  my  conduct,  from  remaining 
long  in  such  errors.  ...  I  intend  ere  long  to  put  my  naval  forces 
in  such  a  condition  that  the  English  will  hold  it  as  a  lavor  tliat  I 
will  then  please  to  listen  to  compromises  ton  liiii!:^  ^  right  Avhich  is 
due  to  nie  more  legitimately  than  to  tliem.  Tiie  King  of  England 
and  his  chancellor  may  indeed  see  very  nearly  wliat  arc  my  re- 
sources, but  they  do  not  'see  my  heart.  ...  I  bhaU  know  how  to 
maiulaiii  my  right,  whatever  may  come  of  it."' 

The  English  government,  without  formally  dcsisdng  from  its 
pretensions,  yielded  in  &ct''  Louis  having  this  year  transferred  a 
squadron  firann  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  two  navies  should  avoid,  as  much  as  possible^  meeting  on 
the  high  seas,  and  that  in  case  ^  encounter  there  should  be  no 
salute  on  either  side* 

Louis  XIV.  succeeded  in  reconciling  England  and  Holland,  at 
least  for  a  moment ;  and  as  he  had  turned  Holland  from  guarantee- 
ing Belgium  to  Spain,  he  succeeded  in  turning  Switzerland  fitim 
guanmteeing  Fnmche-Comt^,  and  in  drawing  closer  than  ever  the 

1  Dumont,  Oirps  dipionuxtique,  t,YL  2d  part,  p.  412.  Fie  tk  Hn^,  t  L  p.  83  i< 
mq.  t  The  Oigne,  1979. 

«  (Eui-rr*  de  Louis  XIV.  t.  V. ;  Lettre$  particulihres,  p.  67  ;  Januaiy  25,  1662. 
•  Sm  aletterftom  Colter^ cilsd  Igr  M.  f.  a^ai«it»  SiMeindk  GtHbtit,  p.  SI7. 
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old  alliance  of  France  with  the  Helvetic  cantons,  who  exprewly 
promised  to  cn^ordinate  every  other  alliance  to  that  of  their  most 
ancient  ally  ( Sfptember  4,  1608).'  It  is  to  romnrkcd  tliat  in 
this  treaty  Louis  resumes  the  old  titles  of  Duke  of  Miioa,  Count 
of  Asti,  and  Lord  of  (  ienoa.. 

Whilst  he  was  settiii<:j  all  these  sj>rings  in  motion,  that  Spain 
mii^lit  tind  herself  isi)hited  in  case  oi'  rujiture,  Lonis  had  entered 
into  negotiations  witli  the  cabinet  at  Madrid  to  endeavor  to  attain 
his  end  amicably ;  that  is,  to  secure  the  anuulUug  of  Ids  wife's 
renunciation  of  the  paternal  inheritance  (June,  1661).  The 
yonthfiil  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Fiance,  the  heir  of  the  Spanish 
crowns,  died  in  the  interval,  which  rendered  the  question  still  more 
inuninent ;  but  a  few  days  after,  the  Queen  of  Spain  brought  into 
the  world  another  80n,*a  feeUe  creature,  a  kind  of  withered  in&nt, 
destined  never  to  become  a  man,  and  with  whom  the  race  and 
monarchy  of  Charles  Y.  were  slowly  to  die  out  (KoTemher  1-^ 
1661). 

At  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  new  In&nt  of  Spain,  an 
incident  occurring  outside  the  negotiation  threatened  to  bring 

about  the  immediate  resumption  of  hostilities.  The  point  in 
question  here  was  aorain  a  question  of  precedence  as  in  the  affair 
of  the  iliirr.  The  crown  of  France  had  always  held  the  first  rank 
in  Eurt)j>e  afler  tlie  Inii)erial  crown.  In  tlie  treaty  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, Ma/iirin^  carini;  little  for  etiqnette,  liad  accej)ted  equality  in 
fact,  in  the  ceremonial,  between  France  aiul  Spain.  Since  this  time 
the  ambassadors  of  the  two  cro\\'n??  had  av-  uled  meeting  at  foreirm 
courts.  Nothing  was  better  than  equaJity,  had  it  been  admitted 
everywhere  and  among  all  States ;  but  as  soon  as  there  were  ranks, 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve  one*8  own.  Lonui  would  have  no 
more  middle  terms,  and  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  take  precedence 
In  all  ceremonials  over  the  representatives  of  Spain,  llie  Spanish 
cabinet,  on  its  nde,  resolved  not  to  yield.  The  quarrel  broke  out  at 
London,  where  Philip  TV.,  despite  the  eii^^egementa  of  Charles  IL 
with  Portng^  still  kept  an  ambassador.  On  the  day  of  the  en- 
trance of  an  envoy  from  Sweden,  an  armed  conflict,  premeditated 
on  both  sides,  ensued  between  the  escort  nf  the  Count  d'Estrades, 
the  French  ambassador,  and  that  d  the  Baron  de  YatteviUe,  the 
envoy  of  Philip  IV.  The  London  populace,  won  much  less  by  the 
pistoles  of  Vatteville  than  by  its  old  anti[)athy  against  the  French, 
intervened  and  decided  the  victory'  in  favor  of  the  Spaniards,  not 
without  the  cost  of  some  blood.  Estrades's  carriage  was  broken  ; 
1  DumoDt^  Gmjm  dipimutiqu$t  t  YL  2d  pu^  p.  478. 
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eerenl  «f  liis  fiiUowen  were  kiOed;  muaj  othesi,  hn  son  iuiMel^ 
ms  womided,  and  VmtteTiIfe  panufod  thnnigli  London  iJie  tri- 
mpliatit  pfecedenee  of  Spain  (October  10, 1661). 

Frivolous  triumph,  which  anight  have  coat  deariy!  At  this 
new8,  Louis  XIV.  enjoin«l  the  Spanish  amhaaaador  to  qnit  France, 
and  the  French  ambatnador  in  Spain  to  exact  the  puniahment  of 
Vatteville,  with  a  reparatbn  that  should  render  "•ueh  enterprises*' 
thencefoiil)  impossible.  He  signified  to  the  cnljinot  of  Madrid  that 
he  should  know  how  to  do  justiee  to  himself  if  it  were  not  done 
him. 

All  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  fell  bcff)re  the  threat  of  a 
war  which  it  felt  itself  inca}»ablc  of  snstainin^;.  Philip  IV,  endeav- 
ored to  cover  liis  retreat  hv  wntintr  t<>  his  fhuic-hter  timt  lu»  loved 
his  son-in-law  a?:  liis  own  J^un,  and  that,  bein^;  tlie  elder,  it  behint^ed 
to  liim  to  be  the  wiser.  Vatteville  was  reealle<l  and  exiled  to  Bur- 
gos, and  an  anibu^sudur  extraordinary  was  thsjuitched  to  declare  to 
Louis  XIV.  that  the  representatives  of  Spain  would  thenceforth 
abstain  from  competing  with  the  French  ambassadors  iu  all  public 
eeremoniala  at  which  the  latter  were  present.  Loms  took  an  offi- 
cial certificate,  in  the  preaence  of  the  whole  diplomatie  corps,  that 
the  Catholic  king  had  given  orders  to  his  amhassadors  to  jield  rank 
0|i  all  occasions  to  those  of  the  King  of  France  (lilaich  24, 1662).^ 
Amicable  relations,  or  those  reputed  such,  were  therefere  renewed. 
While  Louis  aimed  to  obtain  the  aimahnent  of  his  wife's  renundar 
tion,  the  Spanish  cabin<'t,  on  its  side,  endeavored  to  induce  France 
to  join  it  against  England  and  Portugal.  Louis,  who  had  just  united 
with  his  own  hand  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Braganaa,  nevertheless 
did  not  repulse  the  advances  of  Spain,  and  threw  out  hints  that  he 
might  accept  them,  were  sufficient  motive  offered  him  to  justify  him, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  workl,  for  entering  into  war  without  cause  agninst 
his  friend*?  and  allies,  as  he  naivelv  sav'?.^  He  demanded  that  his 
wife's  renunciatioTi  should  be  declared  v»)id,  and  that  immediate 
advantages  should  be  secured  to  him  besides  ;  that  is,  a  territorial 
concession,  such  as  Franche-Comte  and  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Neth- 
erland;*.  Strictlv,  he  autliorized  his  ambassador  not  to  insist  as 
regarded  the  renunciation,  if  sufficient  atlvantages  were  accorded 
him  on  the  side  of  Belgium,  and  he  invoked  for  the  first  time,  in 
these  negotiations,  Ids  pretenntms  to  lay  daim  to  several  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  as  belonging  to  France,  by  virtue  of  the  right 

i  Dumont,  Cnrps  diplomatique,  t.  VI.  •2<I  part,  p.  403.     (Kamt  de  Ufuit  XIV, 
t  L,  JM«.  p.  118.    La  Hodde,  UiMuire  de  Louis  XI  I  ',  t.  III.  p.  26. 
s  Hignelk  Sueemie»«rJStpagim,  t  L  p.  102. 
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of  dcrolntion.'  Philip  IV.  consulted  his  theologians  on  the  validity 
of  the  renunciation  imposed  on  hia  daughter,  then  at  last  replied 
negadvelyf  as  well  on  this  point  as  on  the  territorial  concessions 
(August,  16^12).    It  was  already  sometliing  to  have  succeeded  in 

discussnii;  tlii'i'  qnestion  and  in  f!i-coveriTi<;  sijjns  of  hesitation  among 
the  leading  Tnenibei>;  of  the  Sj  ani<li  councils.  In  his  conferences 
with  tlie  Arcliiiishoj)  d  Enihriin,  tiie  Frendi  ambassador,  the  Min- 
ister Medina  Sidonia,  one  of  the  successors  of  Don  Luis  de  Haro, 
had  put  tiie  case  wherein  the  renunciation  of  the  Queen  of  France 
being  annulled,  and  tlie  Jnlant  dying,  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider whether  the  two  crowns  might  not  be  united  on  the  saiue 
bead. 

It  could  not  be  and  tbofefiwe  ihst  the  a^gotiatwa  bad  been  nse- 
lesB.  Louis,  if  he  had  obtamed  nothingt  had  establiahed  a  date 
fx  his  pretenakniB  of  all  kmdB,  and  knocked  At  the  doon  of  the 
fittnie. 

Fkanoe  contimied  to  aaatst  PortngBl,  which  defended  itself  with 
the  most  brilUa&t  aooeess  agatnat  the  efibrts  of  Sfma ;  the  Sponirii 
monarchy  exhausted  the  remnant  of  its  xeaomeea  in  this  unhappy 
war,  in  which  it  had  gre<».  difficulty  in  preserving  its  own  territory, 
while  France,  its  victorious  rival,  prospered  and  grew  daily  in  the 
eyes  of  dazzled  nations.  The  Yatteville  affair  had  revealed  Louis 
XIV.  to  Europe.  Otlicr  events  still  heiprhtened  the  opinion  which 
had  been  conceived  of  the  youthful  monarch  and  his  policy. 

In  1662,  Louis  attempted  to  round  ofl'  the  kingdom  at  the  east 
and  fill  up  the  gap  still  made  by  Lormine  between  our  ancient 
Cham()agne  and  the  new  French  provinces  of  Trois-Evech6s  and 
Ahiace.  The  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  had  been  surrendered 
to  Charles  IV.  in  ICGl,  only  on  condition  that  he  should  not  restore 
the  ramparts  of  his  cities,  that  he  should  have  but  one  fortified 
town,  Marsal,  and  thai  the  French  troops  should  keep  lihe  right  of 
transit  thmngh  it*  hmncmaia  was  therafere  nndu  the  power 
France,  but  it  was  not  JBVench.  Louis  wished  more.  He  adroidy- 
took  advantage,  tfarongh  lionne,  of  the  fickle  temper  of  the  old 
King,  who  lived  on  bad  tenns  mik  his  feraily.  Lionne  Induced  the 
Duke  to  sign  a  trea^,  by  which  he  ceded  his  two  duchies  to  the 
King,  in  consideration  of  a  life-annuity  of  700,000  livrcs,  an  annuity 
of  300,000  hvres  revertible  to  whomsoever  he  mig^t  choose,  the 
extinction  of  his  debts  and  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  titJe 
and  rights  of  princes  of  the  blood  of  France  to  the  princes  of  his 

1  Bfigiwt»  Smumhrn  if  Apq^  t  L  178.  Cbnocnteg  tfie  i^ht  of  dtrnlatiaat 
no  YoL  XIL.  Martin'i  Buloin  d$  h  #Wmw,  ^  612. 
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house,  to  take  muk  after  the  princes  of  the  blood  then  existing 
(February  6,  1662).  The  dukes  and  peers  protested  against  tlie 
barrier  raised  between  the  Lorrninr  priru-es-  and  themselves  ;  tlie 
iged  ehancellor  Siguier  claimed  tluit  tiie  King  "  could  make  princes 
ot"  the  blood  only  with  the  queen/'  The  treaty  was  nevertludess 
recorded  in  bed  of  justice  in  i'arlianient ;  but  the  judicial  de- 
crees enjoined  that  the  Lorraine  princes  shoidd  not  enter  into 
the  enjoyment  of  their  new  rights  uniii  atter  all  had  given  their 
adherence  to  the  cession  of  Lorraine.  This  condition  w^as  not  ful- 
filled* The  brother  and  the  nephew  of  Chaxles  IV.  refined  their 
ratification.  The  Doke  hhnaelf,  according  to  hie  cnstom,  wished  to 
undo  on  the  morrow  the  work  of  the  day  before,  and  recalled  hii 
nephew  to  the  Biioce88ion.i  The  Kuig,  on  his  part,  maintained  that 
the  treaty  conld  not  be  invalidated  by  the  of^KJution  of  third  pai^ 
ties,  and  demanded,  by  die  terms  of  ^e  compact,  the  renuadon  of 
Marsal,  the  only  fortress  of  Duke  Charles.  The  latter  gained  all 
the  time  he  could  ;  Louis  lost  patience,  and  despatched  a  body  of 
troops  against  Marsal.  The  Doke  bent  to  necessity,  and  surrendered 
Maraai,  on  condition  that  the  rest  of  his  estates  should  be  restored 
to  him,  according  to  the  bases  of  the  treaty  of  1661 ;  the  treaty  of 
1662  was  thu?  in  some  sort  implicitly  annulled,  and  the  King,  post- 
poning the  annexation  of  Lorraine,  contented  himaalf  vfjth  having 
completed  its  subjugation  (August  SI,  1GG8). 

Another  design  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  agfirrandizement  of  Franco 
had  a  more  complete  success.  It  was  witii  a  lively  feeHng  of  regret 
and  disquietude  that  Louis  saw  that  warlike  Dunkirk,  "WTested  frum 
France  through  the  disorders  of  the  Fi'oude,  in  liie  hands  of  the 
£ugli:?h.  His  relations  with  Charles  II.,  with  respect  to  the  affiurs 
of  Portugal,  had  pennitted  fahn  to  study  thoroughly  the  position  of 
the  English  Bestoration  and  the  personal  character  of  the  restored 
Stnart  Despite  the  munificence  which  Parliament  had  displayed 
towards  the  crown  in  the  first  effumons  of  the  Reetomtion,  the 
financial  situation  would  have  been  difficult,  even  finr  a  pmdent 
prince,  by  reason  of  the  burdens  which  the  Bevolution  had  be- 
queathed to  royalty.  For  the  prodigal  and  dissolute  Charles  II., 
tiie  situation  was  impossible.   Unable  to  confine  himself  within  the 

1  This  recall  took  place  in  a  whimsical  document ;  namely,  the  marriH(^>  contract 
of  the  Dake  with  the  daughter  of »  FuMm  apoOieeMy.  The  old  Bake  Charlei  IV. 
was  m.itlly  enamored  with  this  youniir  person,  and  to  ^ndnc©  his  brother  tn  appr  nr 
in  the  contract,  he  revoked  what  he  had  done  to  his  neph«w'i  detriment.  The  King 
prevented  tfiii  etiange  marriage  hj  shutting  up  the  giit  in  a  eoarent,  bj  folrMb* 
cachet.  (See  the  Tarious  treaties  in  Dumoat,  t  VL  port  IL,  and  (Ew/rm  d»  lam 
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narrow  limits  of  bis  dvU  list,  with  his  £ivorites  and  mistresses,  he 
would  have  sought  even  in  the  infernal  regions  the  gold  which  liis 
snljects  measured  out  to  him  with  too  parsimonious  a  hand.  The 
French  ambassador,  d'Estrades,  was  in  the  secret  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  paved  the  way  for,  but  had  not  the  trouble  of  ni;i1<inn;  advances. 
Charles  II.,  who  had  already  consumed  the  dowry  of  his  wife, 
the  Princess  of  Portugal,  anticipated  him,  and  proposed  to  sell 
to  France  Dunkirk  and  its  dependencies,  whicli  he  said,  cost  him 
too  much  to  keep  up.  lie  asked  twelve  million  francs  ;  he  fell 
at  last  to  five  millions,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  October  27, 
1662.  It  was  time ;  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderuien  of  London, 
informed  of  the  negotiation,  had  determined  to  offer  Charles  IL 
wliateTer  he  -wished  in  hehalf  of  their  city  not  to  alienate  Dunkirk. 
Charles  dared  not  retract  his  word,  wUch  would  have  heen,  as 
D'Estndes  told  him,  to  hreak  fbreTer  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  on 
Ihe  2d  of  Deoemher,  Lods  joyfully  made  his  entiy  into  his  good 
dty,  reeonqnered  hy  gold  instead  tf  the  swoid.^ 

Louis  rose  in  the  opinion  of  France  by  all  that  destroyed  Charles 
TL  in  the  opinion  of  England.  The  English  never  pardoned  the 
Stuarts  for  having  alienated  this  new  Calais,  due  to  the  genius  of 
Cromwell,  and  for  having  increased,  by  English  hands,  the  mar- 
itime power  of  France  :  this  was  one  of  the  grievances  that  paved 
the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  restored  monarchy. 

Scarcely  had  Dunkirk  again  become  French,  when  it  was  invaded 
by  a  whole  army  of  laborers  ;  thirty  thousand  men  came  thither  to 
construct  vast  fortifications  by  land  and  sea,  and  to  dig  a  new  dock 
between  the  sea  and  the  citadel,  capable  of  containing  thirty  ships 
of  war.  Dunkirk  was  no  less  favored  with  respect  to  commerce ; 
and  its  port,  gnitified  with  absolute  freedom  from  duties,  bccumo 
the  entrepot  of  the  whole  coast.^  The  gallant  Dunkirk  sailors 
were  ere  long  as  devoted  to  Fiance  as  the  ddest  Frenchmen. 

Here,  Louis  owed  his  success  to  his  own  adioitness  and  the 
passions  of  others.  Elsewhere,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
Yatteville  affidr,  he  Inoke  down  all  opposition  by  mam  force. 
His  diplomacy  presented  a  rare  mixture  of  pride  and  address* 

The  French  government  had  heen  for  some  years  at  variance 
with  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Pope  then  reigning,  under  the 

^  (EmumdtLtaitXIV.t'L.MM.p.W,  Tlw  tfnigr  In  Danoiil,  t  YL  piurt.  IL 

p.  431.  Louis  gained  500,000  franca  disoOUBt  00  the  fi^OOOyOOO  bjpijring  teuij 
monej  through  the  meiHura  of  a  banker. 

*  Aadmm  Lois  fran^ises,  t.  XVHI.  p.  21.  The  ordiiumce  on  the  freedom  fnm 
AiQr  of  Dnnkirk,  accords  the  ii|^t  of  natanltaitloo,  without  Isttors  or  monsj,  to 
ftfuigum  vlioiAotf  moIvIAmi* 
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aame  of  Alexander  VII.,  was  tlmt  Fabio  Ch'u^  who  had  formerly 
lieen  seen  as  nuncio  in  the  Congress  of  MUnster,  maintaining 
against  France  the  intereste  of  the  House  of  Austria,  Since  his 
elevation  to  the  sovereign  pontificate  he  had  lived  on  very  bad 
tei-niH  wJtl,  -Mazarin,  who  had  just  missed  excludinrr  him  in  the 
name  of  France,  and  wlio  liad  affected  to  refuse  him  all  share  in 
the  ne^fotintions  of  the  Tn'fitv  of  tlie  I^vn-nees.  ^Srazjirin  dead, 
Louib  w 'nIil  lia^  e  wilUnply  approaelieil  tlic  Holy  See,  pro'S'ideti  iiis 
dimity  tiid  not  suJier  by  it ;  he  dispatcht-d  an  ambassador  extraor- 
diiiarv,  the  Duke  de  Cr^(jui,  to  tlie  Pope  ;  but  difficidties  of  eti- 
(^ueUe,  which  the  pride  of  the  monarcii  and  his  representative  did 
not  permit  them  to  evade,  embittered  anew  the  minds  that  this 
pfoceeding  seemed  adapted  to  reconcile.  The  relatires  and  &vor* 
Hes  of  the  Pope,  who  roled  Rome,  piqued  by  Cr€qiii*8  anpercil- 
iousness,  testified  little  respect  for  the  prerogatiyes,  more  or  less 
reasonable,  hot  sanctioned  hy  usage,  enjc^ed  hy  amhasndors.  The 
swordsmen  that  Cr^xd  had  in  great  numbers  in  his  smte,  sought 
quarrels,  on  thdr  side,  instead  of  avoiding  them,  and  distuHied  the 
peace  of  Rome  by  that  petulance  with  which  there  is  reason  too 
often  to  reproach  Frenchmen  in  foreign  countries.  There  were 
continual  afibiys  with  the  sbirri  and  the  Pope's  Corsican  guard. 
Mario  Chigi,  brother  of  the  Pope  and  commander  of  the  pontifical 
troops,  and  the  Cardinal  Imperiali,  governor  of  Rome,  instigated 
the  ]>ol!r'e-f_ninrd,  it  is  said,  to  take  vengeanee  for  tho  affronts  given 
tliriii  ]\v  tin-  1"  r<  iich.  An<rnst  20,  1G<3*2,  a  ri'.  u-  ([uaiTel  brought 
al)uut  a  general  engagenu'Ht  tx'twi'cn  tlie  followers  of  tlie  ambas- 
sador and  the  Corsicaus.  Tlie  Corsican  guard,  its  officers  at  its 
head,  drove  l  iu  k  its  enemies,  who  liad  no  other  arms  than  their 
swords,  to  the  i' arnese  palace,  where  the  ambassador  lodged,  rid- 
dled the  fii^ade  with  bullets,  and  fired  on  Crequi  himself,  who 
appeared  on  the  bakonj  to  appease  the  tumult,  and  on  the  car> 
riage  of  the  ambassadress,  who  was  retunnng  home*  A  page  waa 
killed  at  the  door  of  the  cairiage. 

Whatever  mi^t  have  been  the  previous  &ults  of  <he  BVeneh, 
the  violation  of  the  right  of  nations  was  so  flagrant  that  the  ambaa* 
sadors  of  the  powers  least  fiiendly  to  France  thought  it  impossible 
to  avoid  demanding  satisfaction  for  Crdqui.  The  Pope  mamfested 
some  regret  for  what  had  happened;  but  these  demonstrations 
appeared  derisive  to  the  outraged  ambassador ;  the  Cardinal  Impe- 
riali, suspected  of  having  instigated  the  riot,  was  found  at  the  head 
of  the  body  charged  with  punishing  the  authni-^,  and  IVTario  Clu'iri 
had  fiivoied  the  escape  of  the  most  crimmai  durixig  the  week  that 
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intorened  before  the  Pope  set  a  price  on  their  beads.  Creqtti, 
haymg  no  hope  of  wffifient  z6^ptfatioii»  qmtted  Borne,  and  xetiied 

to  Tuscany. 

At  the  ntnvs  of  the  violoiice  rmniiiitted  on  Ms  rt-presentative, 
I,ouls  XIV.  wrote  a  vit>lLiit  lutter,  in  which,  throwing  aside  diplo* 
matic  Ibrms,  he  plainly  asked  tho  Holy  See  whether  it  designed  or 
not  to  give  him  a  satisfsu^tion  piupurtioned  to  the  greatness  of  the 
oileace.  "  We  demand  nothing  of  Your  Holiness  in  this  juncture," 
added  he  ;  you  have  hitherto  expressed  so  much  aversion  to  our 
person  and  crown  that  w  think  it  \mk  to  xvifer  to  your  own  pm- 
denoe  the  reiohitiaDe  auordk^  U  iMk  mm  w9l  H  ngtMti 
(AugMt  SO)."  1 

Acts  answered  to  words.  The  nuncio  was  sent  hack  ondear 
escort  to  ihe  flcontier.  It  was  resolved  to  vefbae  all  dbrect  negoti»- 
tion  with  the  Pope  and  his  mmisten,  and  to  oblige  them  to  treat 
with  the  olfended  amhassador ;  transit  was  demanded  of  the  Court 
of  Spain  and  the  Italian  princes  for  the  Fkendi  troopa  thxiftigh  the 
territoiy  of  Milan  and  the  states  contigDOns  to  Borne. 

Louis  counted  that  the  threat  of  war  would  suffice  to  hend  Akx* 
■nder  VII. ;  hut  the  Pontiff  hoped,  on  his  part,  that  delays  would 
cool  the  first  ardor  of  the  yonthftil  monarch,  and  that  the  House  of 
Austria  would  intervene  in  favor  of  the  Holy  See.  Aleitander 
rejected  as  exorbitant  the  pretensions  manifestetl  by  Crequi,  and 
even  braved  the  Kinj;  by  new  favors  accorded  to  the  pers«ms  whom 
the  French  amluissMilor  accused  of  havinrr  l)een  the  instii;aturs  of 
his  affront.  The  attitude  of  S|>ain  began  to  shake  the  Holy 
Father ;  Phihp  IV.,  who  was  unwilling  at  any  cost  to  embroil 
himself  with  his  formidable  son-in-law,  sided,  reluctantly,  with 
Lenii  XIV*  The  Pope  reeeiyed  the  rssignaticn  of  the  Caidinal^ 
Governor  of  Bonie,  and  at  last  caused  a  Cocskaa  and  a  shiiro  to 
be  hnng  (Deoemher,  1663) ;  but  neither  amhassadnr  nor  King 
esteemed  thennselves  satisfied  at  ihis  price.  The  moat  hostile 
moTements  ensned  dniing  the  course  ef  the  fbUowing  year.  The 
Parliament  of  Aix  gave  notice  to  the  Pope,  in  the  person  of  the 
vice-legate  who  governed  Comtat-Venaissin,  to  produce  the  titles 
hy  virtue  of  which  the  Holy  See  retained  this  ancient  appanage 
of  Provence.  The  vioe4egato  refiised.  The  people  of  Avignon 
rose,  tore  down  the  papal  arms,  and  replaced  them  by  the  arms  of 
France.  The  Parliament  of  Provence  decreed  the  reannexatioa 
of  Avignon  and  Ccuntat  to  the  kingdom  (July  2d,  1663). 

1  Desnwrets,  £RM»  dm  iMbI  dMe  fa  coht^A  Hamm,  q^mvto  sdidoB,  y.  41; 
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During  this  tirjie.  the  Parhament  of  Paris  wn«  fulminating 
against  theses  maintained  by  some  ecck'siHstirs  in  tavor  of  the 
Po]>e's  infalHbihty,  and  the  Sorbonne  mud -mned,  In'  a  solemn 
deckiration,  the  doctrine  wliich  attributed  to  the  Poj>c,  Ist,  any 
authority  whatever  over  the  temporal  affairs  of  kings  ;  2d,  the 
right  of  derofjatiug  from  tlie  ancient  eunons ;  3d,  supremacy  over 
the  General  Council;  butlj,  4th,  infidlibility  (January-August, 
1668).! 

Towaifds  antmnii,  llie  troops  that  liad  marebed  into  Lornune 
and  obliged  Doke  Chades  IV.  to  snnender  Manal^  craeaed  the 
Alps,  and  went  to  estaUiBh  themselTes  In  the  territories  of  Parma 
and  Modena.  All  the  passes  were  opened  to  them  by  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Mihui  and  hf  the  Italian  States.  Louis  XIV,  fixed 
a  delay  for  the  Holy  Father  to  accept  his  propositions,  which  was 
to  expire  Febmaiy  16, 1664. 

All  means  of  resistance  failed  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  power 
of  public  opinion  can  do  everything  or  nothing,  according  to  the 
state  of  minds,  and  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  population  was  not 
roused  by  this  contest,  whirli  there  was  no  means  of  construing 
into  a  religious  quarrel.  Tlie  Emperor,  after  some  hesitation,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  King  of  Spain :  he  had  affairs  of  too 
great  importance  in  Hungary,  to  be  able,  without  temerity,  to  com- 
promise himself  with  Louis  XIV.  The  Pope  capitulated  at  the 
last  moment,  February  12.  He  proiui^ed  to  dispatch  to  France, 
with  the  title  of  legate,  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Chigi,  to  protest  to 
the  King  the  *^Tery  great  sorrow"  caused  hu  Holiness  by  the 
*^  unliappy  accidents  '*  of  August  20, 1662 ;  His  Holiness  never 
havbg  designed  that  his  Maje8t3r  should  be  oflfonded*  or  the  Duke 
de  Cr^ui,  his  ambassador.**  Chigi  was  besides  to  testify  to  the 
King  Uieprcfomd  mpeet^  devotion^  andfddUiy  of  hu  whole  &mflj 
towards  ^6  person  Mid  House  of  his  Miges^.  **  If  I  or  our  House," 
he  was  to  add,  ^  had  had  the  least  share  in  the  criminal  attempt 
of  August  20,  we  should  deem  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  pardon 
which  we  would  have  gladly  and  justly  «itreated  of  your  Majesty," 
The  Cardinal  Imperiali  shall  go  in  person  to  present  his  hum- 
blest vindications  to  the  King. 

"  Don  Mario  shall  decliire  to  the  King,  on  the  faith  of  a  gentle- 
man, that  he  had  no  share  in  what  passed  on  the  20th  of  August, 
and  shall  remain  outside  of  Rome  until  the  Cardinal  Chigi  shall 
have  presented  to  Ins  Majesty  the  excuses  of  his  whole  house. 
Don  Augustin  (anoth  :'r  brother  of  the  Pope)  shall  go  to  meet 

1  Miimoiro  chroaoiogiques  el  dogmaiiqueM. 
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the  ambassador  at  San  Quirico  or  Civita  Vecchia  (that  is,  at  the 
fin)ntier)f  and  shall  testify  to  him  the  displeasure  of  his  Holiness. 

"  The  whole  Corsican  nation  shall  be  declared  forever  incapable 
of  service  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical  State,  and 
the  harigel  of  Rome  (chief  of  the  police)  shall  be  dismissed. 

"  A  pyramid  shall  be  erected  at  Rome,  oj)po,site  tlie  former  Cor- 
sican body-guard,  with  an  inscrijition  containing,  in  fitting  terms, 
the  decree  rendered^anxiinst  the  Corsican  nation." 

Lastly,  the  Pope  reeofrnized  the  rit^ht  of  the  Duke  of  Pai-ma, 
the  ally  of  France,  to  redoeiii,  at  a  price  fixed  upon  by  Ucatv,  the 
domains  of"  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  Nvhicli  had  been  annexed  to 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and  accorded  an  indemnity  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena  for  the  valleys  of  Comacchio.  The  King,  on  his  side, 
restored  Avignon  and  Gomtat.* 

Centuries  had  passed  since  the  Oonrb  of  Rome  had  been  hnmil- 
iated  to  this  point  by  a  Catholic  sovereign.  It  was  renewing, 
under  a  less  brutal  fonn,  affironts  of  Bonifiuse  YIII.  The 
Pope,  on  the  18tfa  of  Fehniaiy,  protested  secretlj  against  the 
treaty.^  He  nevertheless  executed  all  its  clauses ;  and  the  moral 
effect  at  which  Louis  XIV.  aimed  was  fully  produced.  The  Car- 
dinal Chigi  was  the  first  leg^  of  the  Roman  court  ever  sent  to 
ask  pardon."  * 

It  was  thus  proved  that  no  one  in  Europe  oould  offend  the  King 

of  France  with  impunity. 

While  he  treated  the  head  of  tlie  Church  so  rudely,  Louis  XIV. 
affected  only  the  more  zeal  for  the  interests  of  Christianity  against 
enemies  abroad,  against  the  Turks,  who  continued  to  press  the 
sien^e  of  Candia,  to  extend  their  conquests  in  Hungry,  and  to 
devastate  by  their  piracies  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
ancient  alliance  of  the  crown  of  France  with  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
always  unpopular,  and  less  necessary  since  France  had  become  so 
strong,  was  at  this  moment  urellnigh  broken,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion both  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the  South  and  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  Mazai-in,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  recalled  firom  Con- 
stantinople the  French  ambassador.  La  Haie,  who  had  received 
grave  insults  from  the  Vizier  because  of  his  oonnivanoe  iritfa  the 
Venetians,  and  Fhmce  no  longer  had  a  representative  near  the 
Porte.  Divers  plans  were  proposed  in  the  King*s  comicil  ftr 
attacking  the  Ottoman  power  on  the  Moorish  coasts,  and  fiir  ke- 

*  Damoot,  Corpaiipiomatiqm,  t  Yl.  part  III.  p.  1. 

*  DauBoa,  £001'  tur  ta  prnManoi  CM^ioreBt  de$  papa,  t.  II.  pb  171* 
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prr-^^nig  the  pirate*!,  "who  were  tlie  terror  of  the  inerchant-.s}iij)}ting 
and  iiiantime  ])roviiices.  Colbert  induced  the  Kmg  to  attempt  a 
militarv  settlement  among  the  Moors  as  the  best  means  of  holding 
tiiem  in  check.  A  stpiadron  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Beau- 
fort, the  former  hero  of  the  Fronde,  landed  five  thousand  j)icked 
soldiers  before  Jijeli  (or  DjigcUi),  a  small  Algerine  port  between 
Bougiah  and  Bona.  They  took  possession  of  Jijeli  witliout  diffi- 
culty (July  22, 1664) ;  but  discord  arose  between  Beaufort  md  hu 
officers ;  they  did  not  work  actively  enough  to  fortify  themeelres 
In  this  post  commanded  by  neighboring  heights,  and  were  ere  long 
hemmed  in  by  the  Algerine  Turks,  reinforced  by  numerous  Arab 
and  Kabylese  bands,  while  Beaufort  went  to  cruise  before  Tunis 
instead  <^  making  a  diversion  against  Algiers,  as  the  King  had 
ordered.  The  military  resources  of  the  Algerines,  especially  their 
artillery,  were  better  than  had  been  thought.  Sickness  broke  out 
in  the  little  camp  of  Jijeli,  and,  af\er  repulsing  the  first  attack, 
the  troops  were  compelled  to  embark  with  such  precipitancy  that 
they  could  not  carry  away  their  gims  (September  30).  An  ac- 
cident by  sea  cost  the  French  mf>re  men  tlian  thf»  s\%ord  of  the 
enemy :  a  ship  of  war,  which  earned  the  Picardy  regiment,  was 
wrecked  on  its  return  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  nearly  the 
whole  regiment  perished.* 

The  success  of  Beaufort's  squadron,  commanded  under  the  duke 
by  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Paul,  ere  long  etikced  the  impression 
of  diis  reverse :  two  Algerine  flotillas  were  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  1665.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  had  at  that  time  among  his  cap- 
tives a  French  officer,  Porcon  du  Babinais,  commandant  of  a  frigate 
of  thirly-six  guns,  fitted  out  by  the  town  of  St.  Male  to  protect  its 
merchant-vessels.  Porcon  du  Babinais,  after  destroying  numerous 
pirates,  had  finally  succumbed  under  the  attack  of  a  whole  flotiQa. 
Hie  sent  him  to  France  to  carry  propositions  of  peace  to  Louis 
XIV.,  after  nuking  him  swear  to  return  if  he  failed  in  his  nego- 
tiatron,  and  warning  him  that  the  heads  of  six  hundred  Frenchmen 
would  answer  for  his  word.  The  propositions  were  not  acccjitable : 
the  prisoner  put  his  affairs  in  order  Hke  a  man  who  knows  that  he 
has  nothing  more  to  hope  after  his  return,  and  set  out  again  with- 
out hesitation.  The  Dey,  furious  at  the  refusal  of  Louis  XIV., 
beheaded  Du  Babinais.^ 

^  Accuunt  of  the  Jijeli  Expedition,  ap.  litfcuetl  hislarique  contenant  di verses  pieces 
aniauei  de  ee  temp*;  Cologne,  1686.    (Envrtt  de  fxme  XIV,  t  Y. ;  comipond. 

ao.  16G4.    .IM/i.  (fr  Mt.n!.:l>a,  ^^.  R.r.ia'!  M;,  h,tH>f,  third  st-riei,  t.     p.  888, 
*  Mutoire  ties  ciika  de  Fiona,  U  X.  p.  56*  art.  SmnT'Mam. 
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The  (Iev(3tjon  of  tliis  Breton  Rernilus  was  not  lost :  r1p^pn7ir]f»iir  r 
soon  look  the  place  of  anger  in  the  heart  of  the  Mtjurish  chieli;!. 
Tunis  yielded  first  to  tlie  guns  of  the  French  squadron,  lironght  to 
bear  on  it  from  the  Bay  of  Goletta.  The  Pacha  ami  the  Divan  of 
Tunis  obligated  themselves  to  restore  all  the  F rench  slaves  they 
possessed,  to  respect  French  ships,  and  thenceforth  to  release  all 
Frenchmen  whom  they  ehould  captnre  on  foreign  ships  $  merchants 
and  passengers,  without  ransom,  aoldiers  and  sailors,  for  one  hnn* 
dred  and  fifty  piastres  per  head.  Free  trade  was  reestablished  in 
consideration  of  the  ordinaiy  duties,  as  well  as  the  preeminence  of 
French  over  other  oonsds.  Rights  of  aubalne,  and  of  admiralty 
and  di^wreck,  were  suppressed  as  regarded  Frendimen  (Novemh^ 
25,  1665).  The  station  at  Gape  Negro  was  restored  to  France, 
which  derived  from  it  annually  t^venty  thousand  muids  of  corn  and 
forty  thousand  sacks  of  vegetables  for  the  provisioning  <^  the  ma- 
rine. Algiers  submitted,  six  months;  after,  to  nearly  the  same  con- 
ditions imposed  on  it  hy  Louis  XIV.:  one  of  tlie  articles  stipulated 
that  FreTv!i  merf-liants  should  be  treated  asfavorablv  any  foreign 
nation,  and  even  more  so  (May  17, 1666).  More  than  three  thou- 
sand French  slaves  were  set  at  libertv.^ 

The  French  marine  tlius  began  to  be  of  some  account  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  it  was  destined  to  he  everywliere  ere  long. 

The  intervention  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Hungarian  war  wius  still 
more  brilliant. 

Hostilities  had  recommenced,  in  1G60,  hetween  the  Ottoman 
empire  and  Austria,  on  account  of  Transylvania.  The  Turk  was 
suzerain  of  Transylvania,  and  directly  held  Boda  and  the  part 
of  Hungary  on  the  west  and  sooth  of  the  Danube,  prcjecting  like 
a  wedge  between  Upper  Hungary,  S^rria,  and  Vienna.  Geopge 
Rakoczi,  Prince  of  Ttansylvania,  having  perished  in  combat  against 
the  Sultan,  his  suzerain,  the  Turks  had  pursued  the  House  of  Ra- 
koczi  into  the  domains  which  it  possessed  in  Upper  Hungaiy.  The 
Rakoczis,  and  the  new  prince  elected  by  the  Transylvanians,  Ke- 
meni,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Emperor.  The  Italian,  Montecuculi, 
the  greatest  military  chieftain  in  the  serviro  of  tlu'  TT'>^^?o  of  Ans- 
ti-ia.  f  xpelled  the  Turks  from  a  part  of  Transylvania,  but  could  not 
maititum  himself  there  ;  Keineni  was  killed  in  a  skirmish.  The 
Turks  installed  their  prtUege,  Michael  Abaffi,  in  his  j)lace,  and 
renewed  their  attacks  against  Upper  Hungaiy  (1661-1662). 

»  Dumont,  Oarpt  d^omatiqn^,  t.  VI.  part  III.  p.  67.  —  III.  — T.ATaU<<e,  Dfs  Bda- 
t{nn§  fie  In  Frinrf  /t'vv  I'Ofi-nt :  ap.  Htov»  indfpembuiU  of  Kovember  1848. 

(Eutrea  de  LtntU  XI  V.  t.  il.  p.  141. 
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The  secret  of  tlicse  alternutions  lay  in  the  state  of  feeling  of  the 
Hungarians  and  Transjlvanians,  who,  continually  divided  between 
two  oppressors,  the  Tark  and  the  Austrian,  and  too  weak  to  rid 
themselves  of  either,  always  preferred  the  absent  to  the  present 
master.  When  the  Turks  appeared,  they  called  for  the  Imperial- 
ists ;  then,  the  ktter  airived,  they  were  in  haste  to  see  them  de- 
part; tiiey  inmished  them  neither  pRmsions  nor  lodging  and 
when  they  had  reooiirse  to  violence,  rose  against  them,  fieligious 
distrust  also  complicated  political  distrust ;  Protestantism,  crushed 
in  Bohemia,  remained  powerful  and  irritated  in  Hungary. 

The  Emperor  demanded  the  assistance  of  the  Germanic  Diet 
and  all  the  Christian  states  against  the  enemy  of  Christianity. 
France  certainly  had  no  interest  in  protecting  Austria,  but  she 
could  not  hinder  Germany  from  beinf^  convulsed  at  the  approach 
of  tlic  Turk,  and  it  was  better  for  her  to  fall  in  with  this  movement 
than  to  compromise  her  influence  by  standing  aloof.  Louis  XIV., 
at  the  firet  request  of  Leopold,  supported  by  the  Pope,  replied  by 
otters  so  niagniticcnt  that  they  a{)palled  the  Emperor.  Louis  pro- 
posed not  less  than  sixty  thousand  auxiliaries,  half  to  be  fui  nished 
by  France,  half  by  the  Alliance  of  the  Rhine ;  that  is,  by  the  Con- 
federates of  France  in  Germany.  Leopold  did  not  desire  an  inva- 
sion disguised  under  the  show  of  succor.  ^  The  King  of  France,** 
he  exclaimed,  will  be  more  of  a  master  in  the  Empire  than  my- 
self!  **   He  asked  fi>r  money,  which  Louis  did  not  grant. 

The  Emperor  was  alarmed,  not  without  cause,  at  meeting 
ever)' where  the  hand  of  Louis.  The  Alliance  of  the  Rhine,  that 
powerful  mechanism  ccmstructed  in  Grermany  by  France  against 
Austria,^  was  at  this  very  moment  prorogued  for  three  years 
^March,  1663).  Leopold  endeavored  in  vain  to  organize  a  coun- 
ter league.  Louis  accustomed  the  German  princes  to  invoke 
his  mediation  in  their  clist  ussious,  and  insnared  Germany  more 
and  more  by  extending  the  net  of  his  diplomacy  over  the  Empire, 
even  to  tlie  states  most  remote  froiu  Franee.  A  defensive  alliance 
was  concluded,  August,  1G63,  between  France  and  Denmark,  in 
the  sequel  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  advantageous  to  the  French 
marine.''*    A  secret  negotiation  of  very  great  importance  was  en- 

1  Svf  Vol.  XII  ,  Martin's  El^tohe  de  la  Franee,  p.  510. 

*  The  treaty  of  comoieroe  ia  in  Duniunt,  Cmjm  difdomatiqtu,  t.  VI.  part  II-  p-  486 
(October,  or  Noremlwr,  16S2).  The  provtolone  are  fntereetibng.  Great  ikelUtiee  are 
accorded  to  French  nnTi|;ation ;  for  instance,  French  ships  nrv  exempt  from  visit 
in  the  Straits  of  the  Baltic  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kibe,  an  l  the  Danish  custom* 
botue  accept!  the  declaration  of  the  pa|icrs  on  b'lanl  concemiDK  the  cargo.  The 
dtttiei  are  not  paid  on  the  paaaage  through  the  Strait*  into  the  Baltic,  but  oatf  on 
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tered  upon  at  the  same  time  in  Poland.   In  1661,  this  republic 

bad  taken  Louis  XIV.  for  arbiter  in  its  quarrels  with  Muscovy.^ 
In  1663,  the  King,  Jolm  Casimir  Vasa,  disconniged  by  the  contin- 
ual disturbances  of  Poland  and  the  reverses  brought  upon  the 
kingdom  by  these  internal  disorders,  thought  of  laying  down  the 
crown ;  bis  wife,  princess  of  the  branch  of  the  Gonzagues  wliich 
bad  been  long  cstahlished  in  France,^  put  herself  in  relation  with 
Louis  XIV.  to  pave  tlie  way  lor  the  election  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  son  of  the  great  ConJe,  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Con(l(i 
himst'If,  or  tlie  Prince  de  Conti,  his  brollier,  was  also  lor  a  moment 
ill  qiK'stion.  Louis  saw  with  regret  the  precipitation  of  tlie  fall  of 
Polan  1,  u  victim  at  once  to  it^*  defective  constitution  ami  to  the 
Swedisli  reaction  on  iIk*  one  hand  and  the  Greco-Ilussian  on  the 
other,  provoked  by  the  fatal  aggressions  of  the  Jesuits  against 
Lutheranism  and  the  Greek  religion.  Poknd  bad  lost,  under 
John  Casimir,  Smolensk,  Tchemigov,  etc.,  invaded  by  Muscovy ; 
Esthonia  and  a  part  of  Livonia,  ceded  to  Sweden ;  tlw  suzerainty 
over  the  warlike  hordes  of  the  Cossacks,  who  turned  towards  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy  or  even  the  Turk;  and  the  snzeraintf  over  the 
Duchy  of  Prussia,  which  the  Great  JBUetor^  Frederick  of  Bran- 
denburg, had  rendered  independent.  Louis  XT^''.  would  have 
gladly  arrested  this  destruction  by  doing  what  Henri  HI.  had  shame- 
fully failed  to  do,  by  enthroning  the  French  spirit  on  the  soil  of 
the  Jagellons.  Colbert,  who  is  met  wherever  the  true  interests 
of  France  are  at  stake,  passionately  urf^d  the  Kin<r  to  this  course, 
as  is  attested  by  one  of  those  admirable  letters  in  which  he  poured 
out  his  whole  souL^ 

the  return,  provided  security  is  given.  The  Danes,  on  their  part,  obtnin  fVora 
France  the  Mune  concession  wt  the  Dutch,  of  60  sous  per  ton.  The  end  of  tho 
treaty  is  especially  to  procure  materials  for  ship-buUdiag  from  Norway  at  a  moderate 
price.   The  Treaty  of  Alliance  is,  ibid.  p.  470. 

1  (Euvrt^  (Ir  Louis  XI  v.  1. 1.  M^m.  p.  141 

'  This  was  the  Marie  Louise  de  Gonxague  wlio  had  formerly  loved  Cinq-Mars. 
On  hsr  oonespoadettos  with  Louis  ZIY.,  let  <Bwmi»  Lam*  XIV.  t  V.  ppu  106-189. 
*  **Tour  H^jei^  hM  four  klodi  of  «xp«iM*  to  incur  :  the  first  and  most  neceS' 

tary  of  all  at  present  b  war  hy  ■*■(»  ;  tho  second,  foreign  affliirs  ;  the  third,  war  by 
land;  the  fourth, expenses  wiUim  the  iLiagdom,  the  pleasures  and  divvrsions  of 
yvm  MiOcetj.  ....  The  Ibuth  aluNild  eiilRr  all  die  rigor  of  retrenchmeiite  and 
all  possible  ecommy,  tlirnugh  the  glorious  maxim:  Save  five  sous  in  unnecessary 
tilings,  and  throw  millions  away  when  your  glory  is  in  question.  I  declare  to  your 
Majt:i>ty,  on  my  own  part,  Uuit  a  useleaa  dinner  worth  8000  fhincs  gives  roe  incred' 
iUopoin;  Imtwhen  millions  of  gold  are  in  question  for  Poland,  I  would  sell  all 
poesessions,  I  would  pledge  my  wife  and  €bildreii,wid  would  go  on  foot  oU  my 
lilb  to  furnish  them,  if  it  were  necessary." 

Letter  qiio«ed  by  MontUon,  PdrlinM*  mtt  Im  wdmttm  imJbmHm^  p.  4/L 
This  letter  is  deted  16M^  the  epoch  when  there  wie  qneetlon  of  eendng  en  ennj 
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The  Emperor,  dismayed  by,  and  jealofoa  of  this  diptomacy  which 
hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides,  woidd  have  gladly  been  able  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  Fiance  and  his  confedeiates ;  bnt  the 
more  pressing  danger  prevailed  over  the  more  remote.  The 

Turks  had  made  a  great  efibrt  Jurin<j;  the  summer  of  1G63.  The 
second  of  the  Kiouprouglis,  the  Vizier  Achmet,  taking  Austrian 
IIuii;xary  in  the  rear,  Iiad  crossed  the  Danube  at  Buda  with  a 
hundred  thousand  fighting-men,  invaded  the  country  between 
the  Danube  and  tlie  Carpathians,  and  hurled  his  Tartars  to  the 
doors  of  Presbuffj  and  Ohniitz.  MontecucuH  lind  witli  CTcat  diffi- 
cuhy  been  able  to  maintain  himself  on  the  ishmd  of  Schiitt,  a 
species  of  vast  iuti'enched  camp  i'onuod  by  nature  hi  front  of  Pret?- 
bur<:;  and  Vienna.  The  fortified  towns  of  Upj>ei  li unwary  fell  one 
afttr  another,  and  the  Gennanic  Diet,  which  Leopold  had  gone  to 
Ratisbon  to  meet,  replied  with  maddening  dilatoriness  to  the 
urgent  cnticuties  of  the  head  of  the  Empire.  The  Diet  voted  no 
effective  aid  until  Februaiy,  1664 ;  but  the  Alliance  of  the  Rhine,  in 
particular,  had  already  accorded  six  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers, 
on  condition  that  the  Diet  should  decide,  before  separating,  certain 
questions  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia* The  Pope,  Spain,  and  the  Italian  States  ftunidied  subsidies. 
Louis  persisted  in  ofiering  nothing  but  soldiers,  and  Le<^ld  re- 
sitrned  himself  to  accept  nx  thousand  Frenchmen. 

He  had  no  reason  to  repent  it.  The  only  auxiliaries  that  r^oined 
the  Imperial  troops  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign  were 
the  troops  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Rhine.  The  Diet,  so  slow  in 
promising  its  soldiers,  liad  been  no  less  slow  in  arming  them,  and 
its  quota  dM  not  arrive  until  July,  at  the  same  time  that  the  French 
under  tin  oi tiers  of  the  Count  de  Coligni-Saligni,  the  former  Fron- 
denr,  returned  from  exile  with  the  Prince  de  Cond^. 

When  tlie  junction  was  eft'ected,  the  position  of  the  Imperialists 
was  one  of  ^^i-eat  peril.  They  had  resumed  the  oflensive  on  the 
south  of  tlic  i^anul)c  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  year;  but  this  diver- 
sion, contrary  to  the  advice  of  MontecucuH,  had  succeeded  ill. 
The  Grand  Yiaer  had  repulsed  them,  and,  after  cair^      ijack  his 

oorpt  to  Poland.   Tbe  n<wt  mliglitMied  men  of  Germany  already  Ibresaw,  on 

their  part,  the  consequences  that  would  ensue  from  the  fall  of  this  repuWic.  The 
Great  Eledor,  Frederick  of  Bnudenboig,  while  wresting  FroMta  from  Polish  buz- 
cndotj,  expiMMd  Mnitelf  in  thit  vetpeet  In  a  mry  rennrkaMe  nanner.  In  a 

proclamation  addretsed  to  all  the  Germuns,  in  1658,  on  the  occasion  of  his  conten* 
tion  with  Sweden.  "  Wlint  niisfortuni's,"  he  says,  "  nn-  in  etoro  for  rhri^tian 
nations,  should  Poland,  that  renowned  bulwarlc  of  CiirisLuuiity,  loll  to  rum  i  " 

ffliltr,  Bittoin  d$  JStmagiu,  L  ui.  ep»  2  div.  c.  x. 
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principal  forces  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  threatened  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Raah  and  invade  Styria  and  Austria.  The  Con- 
federate army  was  in  a  condition  to  stand  the  shock  just  at  the  de- 
cisive moment.  An  attempt  of  tlie  Turks  to  cross  the  Ran!)  at  the 
bridge  of  Kennent  wm  repulsed  by  Coligni  (July  26,  l»3o4).  The 
Grand  Vizier  reascended  the  Raab  to  St.  Gothard,  where  ^vcre  the 
heaJ4iiarters  of  the  Confederates,  and  on  Angnst  1,  the  attack 
vra^  made  by  all  the  Mussulman  forces.  The  janizaries  and  spahis 
crossed  the  river  and  overthrew  the  troops  of  the  Diet  and  a  ^ 
part  of  the  Imperial  regiments ;  lihe  Qennani  rallied,  bat  the  Tuiks 
were  cantmnallj  reinforced,  and  the  whole  Mniwnilman  army  was 
toon  finmd  united  on  lihe  other  side  of  the  Raab.  The  battle 
aeemed  lost,  when  the  Fraich  moved.  It  ia  said  that  Achmet 
Kionprongli,  on  seeing  the  yoong  noblemen  poor  forth,  with  their 
nniforms  decked  with  ribbons,  and  their  Uond  perukes,  asked, 
"  Who  are  those  maidens  ?  " 

The  mmdens  broke  the  terrible  janizaries  at  the  first  shock  ;  the 
mass  of  the  Turku^  army  paused  and  recoiled  on  itself ;  the  Con- 
federate army,  reanimated  by  the  example  of  the  French,  rushed 
forward  and  charged  on  the  whole  line  ;  the  Turks  fell  back,  at 
first  slowly,  their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  then  lost  footing  and 
fled  precipitately  to  the  river  to  recross  it  under  the  fire  of  the 
Christians ;  they  filled  it  with  their  coqjses. 

The  fetigiie  of  the  troops,  the  night  that  snpervcned,  tlie  wa- 
ters of  the  Raab,  swelled  the  next  day  by  a  storm,  and  above  all 
the  lack  of  harmony  among  the  generals,  prevented  the  immediate 
pursuit  of  the  Turks,  who  had  rallied  on  the  opposite  bank  the 
river  and  had  preserved  the  best  part  of  their  cavalry*  It  was 
expected,  nevertheless,  to  see  them  expelled  from  all  Hungary, 
when  it  was  learned  with  astonishment  that  Leopold  had  hastened 
to  treat,  without  the  approbation  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  on  condi<- 
tions  such  that  he  seemed  the  conquered  rather  than  the  conq[ueror. 
A  twenty  years'  trace  was  signed,  August  10,  in  ^e  camp  of  the 
Grand  Vizier.  Transylvania  became  attain  independent  under  its 
elective  jn  inces,  but  the  prot^g^  of  the  Turks,  Abaffi,  kept  his  prin- 
cipality ;  the  Turks  retahied  the  two  chief  towns  which  they  had 
conquered  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  the  Emperor  made  the  Sultan 
t^prejfmt,  tliat  is,  he  paid  him  200,000  florins  tribute.^ 

1  See  3/«^m.  of  Monteciiculi,  French  edit.,  Paris,  1700;  ItL  of  Connt  dc  Colipni, 
pobUahed  M.  MoDinerquf!  for  the  UiBtorical  Society  of  France,  p.  88  a.  »eq, 
Coxe,  Hkimn  de  la  maimm  fAutrieke,  t  HI.  e.  62.  LavalWe.  Dm  lUalkm  A  h 

Franca  nvec  I'Orirni ;  Hp.  Reruf  iruUpmicMUt  KOT.  36|  1818^  pp«  245,  SM.    Tho  tiealj 

in  Dununt,  t  VI.  FsnUi.  p.  23. 
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Tlie  Emperor  and  lus  coimdllcfB  bad  thoun^t  that  the  Gennaoie 
Diet  would  grow  cool  as  soon  as  the  danger  had  passed,  and  that 
Fiance  and  the  Alliance  of  the  Rhine  would  not  aid  Austria  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  victotry  which  they  had  given  it.  In 
&ct,  Lonis  XIV.  had  already  despatched  an  order  of  recall  to  his 
troopSf  as  the  Memoirs  of  their  commandant  Ooligni  inform  us. 
The  resources  of  the  Emperor  were  indiflfeient,  those  of  the  Turks 
still  great;  lastly,  the  probability  of  the  approaching  end  of  the 
King  of  Spain  made  Leopold  wish  to  be  delivered  at  ail  costs  from 
war  against  the  Turk  to  be  able  to  £m»  the  contingencies  in  the 
internal  afT-iir*^  of  Europe. 

The  Genuanic  Diet  had  profited  i)y  tiie  Emperor's  enibairass- 
mont  to  extend  its  prerogatives,  and  to  render  itself  in  sonic  sort 
pennanent  by  tlie  establishment  of  permanent  delegates  ;  Louis 
XIV.,  on  Ids  part,  liad  also  extended  his  inHuence  over  Germany; 
several  petty  princes  adhered  to  the  Alliance  of  the  Rhine  (1H64— 
IGGG).  Tlic  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  William,  u  pro- 
found politician,  who  was  preparing  great  desUnies  for  his  race,  and 
a  new  era  for  Northern  Gennany,  avoided  being  drawn  into  the 
Alliance  of  the  Rhine,  ibr  fear  of  putting  hbiself  under  the 
dependence  of  Firanoe,  hut  had  consented  to  sign  separately  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  (March  6, 1664).  The  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  had  signed  a  similar  treaty,  April  12,  and  moreover 
had  secretly  pledged  Iiimsel^  in  consideration  of  a  pension  of  20,000 
crowns,  to  vote  iji  the  Electoral  College  and  in  the  Diet  according 
to  the  wishes  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  House  of  Saxony  degraded  itself 
in  this  matter,  while  the  House  of  Brandenburg  rose  by  its  political 
forecast^ 

The  French  troops  acted  as  a  police  in  Germany  in  the  name 
of  the  Alliance  of  the  Rhine  ;  they  repaired  to  Thnrinrria  to  com- 
pel the  city  of  Erfurt  to  return  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Elector 
of  i\iayence,  a  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV.  (October,  lt)G4). 

All  these  movements,  which  show  France  fonnidable  to  some, 
helpful  to  others,  present,  acting,  and  preponderant  everywhere, 
were,  in  the  mind  of  Louis,  means  of  increasing  that  force  of  public 
opinion  which  doubles  the  poutive  force  of  States,  and  often  averts 
the  necessity  of  havmg  recourse  to  it;  hut  they  were  also  means  of 
putting  aside  the  obstacles  which  might  come  between  him  and  his 
true  end,  or,  at  least,  his  immediate  and  principal  end,  that  is,  the 
tefritorial  aggrandiaement  and,  espedally,  the  completion  of  France 

1  Miguel^  Swoemim  <FEipagM,  L IL  p.  20l 
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at  tiw  expense  of  the  Spanish  monarchj  by  the  aoqnuilioa  of 
Belgium  and  Franche-Comt^. 

Whence  would  come  the  obstacles  to  this  great  design  ? 

The  most  difficult  to  surmount  would  not  be  Spain  itself ;  it  would 
not  be  tlie  Emperor ;  not  even  jealous  England,  restless  under  the 
enervatin*]:  sceptre  of  tiie  restored  Stuart  ;  it  would  be  the  ancient 
ally  of  France,  tliat  Holland  whose  wealth  and  power  so  uumea&- 
uraUy  exceeded  its  scanty  territory  and  slender  j)opulation.^ 

The  unihratre  of  Holland  was  of  long  standing.    As  soon  as 
France  had  bet^un  to  gain  the  ascendency  over  the  n<juse  of  .Vus- 
tna,  the  fear  of  being  in  immediate  contact  witli  so  great  a  power, 
aad  the  desire  of  maintihiing  a  hairier  between  France  and  the 
United  Provincea,  had  troubled  the  Dutch,  and  contributed  to  de- 
termuie  their  defection  in  1648.   The  opposition  between  the  two 
governments,  becoming  more  and  more  marked  on  religious  quea- 
tiQiia ;  the  Tagne  i^prehoision  ihtA  Looia  XTV.,  the  aon-in-law  of 
the  Catholic  king,  ud^t  some  daj  stand  ferwaid  as  the  heir  of  the 
ancient  claims  of  S{min  to  the  United  Provinces  themselves ;  lastly, 
the  better  founded  fear  that  France  might  repair  a  great  injustice 
bj  reriring  Antwerp  through  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  thus 
resuscitating  a  rival  to  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  rendered  the 
idea  of  the  annexation  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands  to  Franco  as 
uniM>|mlar  in  Holland  as  it  was  popular  at  Paris.    The  eiiorts  of 
Fouquet  and  Colbert  to  develop  French  commerce  and  shipping 
had  brought  now  crrievances.    The  Dutch  ^\ould  have  been  glad 
if  France  had  contented  herself  with  prodiKing  raw  materials  to 
supply  their  commerce.     Tlie  treaty  of  16G2,  although  advan- 
tageous to  their  navigation  which  it  guaranteed  against  the  Eng- 
lish, had  not  been  anffident  to  aatufjr  them,  and  ihey  had  viewed 
with  great  discontent  the  aeqwritHm  of  Dunkirk  by  LouUi  XIV* 
Hie  essential  danger,  the  real  adTersarj  of  HoUand,  was  however 
England,  not  IVsnce.   Doubtless,  with  the  snprenuu^  of  France, 
Holland  would  witness  the  reduction  of  that  exorbitant  growth 
procured  for  it  by  the  apathy  and  momentary  inabiU^  <^  other 
*  nations  to  use  their  natural  advantage ;  with  the  anpremacy  of 
France,  it  was  a  diminution  of  power;  with  the  supremacy  of 
England,  —  of  England,  exclnsively  conuneiaal  and  maritune  like 
Holland,  and  armed  with  infinitely  superior  resources  of  territory 
and  population,  —  it  was  destruction.    Bnt  the  first  of  these  two 
perils  was  close  at  hand,  the  second  remote ;  no  one  likes  to  de- 

1  Slender  la  eomparlMn  with  gital  BMsiy  bat  snomoos  in  proportloii  to  lis 
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scend,  and  the  Dutch  politicians  least  disposed  to  an  open  straggle 
with  Fnince  flattered  themselves  that  they  could  turn  aside  the 
designs  of  Louis  XIV.  and  resist  without  breaking  with  hinu 

Such  was  tlie  idea  of  John  Dc  Witt,  the  atatMinan  on  whom 
the  puidiuice  of  tlie  Dutch  policy  tlion  rested. 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  tliis  history  the  ci\n1  dissensi<ms 
of  the  United  Provinros,  the  sometimes  sanjiuinarv  strife  of  the 
stadtholder  ami  rejmblicun  })arties :  the  one  l)eaded  hv  the  Nassaus 
and  formed  of  tlie  ancient  feudal  nobility,  wan'iois,  and  Calvinist 
ministers  ;  the  other  made  up  of  the  wealthy  citizens  and  traders : 
the  one  t«iduig  to  mooerchy,  the  other  tn>fnt«ming  feijenl  instita- 
tioiis  with  a  somewhat  arivtocnttic  npablieaiuamf  which  had  not 
heen  wise  enough  to  conciliate  the  m]<Id]e  clawct  of  the  towns,  and 
had  let  itself  fiill  mider  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Nassans.  la  1662,  a 
violent  attempt  of  ihe  youthfol  William  II.  of  Nasmn  agpunst  the 
States -General  had  fiiiled,  and  the  stadtholder  had  died  a  few 
months  af\er  his  defeat,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant  with  a  child  des- 
tined to  become  the  celebrated  William  III.  The  stadthokterJup 
had  been  abohshed,  and  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  the  proTince  of 
Holland  had  become  the  first  personage  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  president  of  the  States-General.*  John  De 
Witt  had  performed  tliese  hifjli  functions  since  1058;  elected  at 
twenty-five,  he  had  sliown  thenceforth  the  maturity  of  a  great 
statesman  and  tlie  devotion  of  a  great  citizen  ;  he  never  contra- 
dicted himself.  Of  a  mind  at  once  philosophical  and  practical,' 
lovincj  letters  and  arts  as  well  as  business,  a  learned  administrator, 
an  able  diplomatist,  a  student  transtormed  into  a  hero  in  case  of 
need,  he  resembled  those  last  great  meaa  of  Greece  who  have  left 
OS  their  testament  in  Ihe  pages  of  Plutarch,  and  a  contempoiaiy,  a 
most  competent  judge,  Connt  d'Eetrsdea,  compared  his  mind  to  that 
of  Cardinal  de  Richelieii.' 

*  Holland  wiu<  ?o  fnr  superior  in  wealth  antl  population  to  the  otlicr  six  pTOT}nee> 
that  it  paid  alone  (rom  67  to  68  per  cent,  of  the  (vdenl  tax.  This  is  why  all  the  in- 
V  Inbltanto  of  the  mt«ii  Netfwrirad  prwinoM  w«ooi]ll»iinded  wnoag  at  under  dw 

name  of  Iloilandera.  The  Gnnd  Bentloiiaiy  wa>  the  perpetual  deputy  of  his  prov- 
ince to  the  States-General ;  he  proposed  the  subject  of  their  deliberations,  und  drew 
up  ttieir  resolutions.  He  was  elected  ibr  fire  jears,  but  was  indefinitely  n^cligible. 
8e»  Bmm96,Atmah$4mPrommmUHk$,t.^,miWmum,Hul^  Gmaenu. 
ments  dn  Xt.rd,  t.  I. 

'  Ue  had  been  one  of  the  principal  disciides  of  Deecartes. 

«  FtoHiMon.  BattintUEMikXrr,  t  UI.  p.  44.  TImw  to  a  fiiM  portrait  of  hfn 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Ha^e,  opposite  that  of  hto  OPemy,  William  III. ;  he  some* 
what  resembles  Pascil,  wHh  iMft  calflMSM  mi  Bsnl  oqailihiiiim  in  Us  aehui- 
choly  expression. 
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John  De  Witt  luul  always  atriwn  to  softeoa  the  dSfifereneea  be- 
tween his  oonntrj  and  Fnmoet  and  liad  maintamed  friencSy  per- 
aonal  relations  with  the  ambaMadow  and  ministers  of  Lonis  XXV* 
The  restoration  of  the  StnartB,  so  nearly  alhed  to  the  Nassans,  made 
him  deem  it  more  necessary  than  ever  to  lean  on  France,  in  order 
to  hinder  the  Btadtholder  party  from  rising  again  by  the  aid  of 
English  influence ;  but,  absorbed  by  his  national  point  of  view,  he 
unhappily  did  not  sufficiently  comprehend  either  the  pnssions  or  the 
interests  of  others,  and  would  not  see  clearly  enon<;li  tiiat  it  was 
impossible  to  ])reserve  the  ami^  of  France  while  claiming  to  ^ut 
her  out  from  Belgium. 

Doubtless,  the  statesmen  who  claimed  to  forbid  France  new 
acquisitions  had  very  fipecious  reasons  to  oftbr.  They  could  oppose 
the  French  policy  to  itiielf,  by  opposing  the  French  principle  of 
Europ«in  balance  of  power  to  the  natural  instincts  that  urged 
France  to  oompleto  hranlf.  In  ihe  position  in  widdi  Europe 
stood,  —  Spain  exhausted,  Austria  wealeened  and  hoond,  Sweden 
relapsed  fiom  iti  heroic  impulse  into  a  sort  of  swoon,  Poland  rent 
by  discord,  England  which,  although  robnst  and  fbll  of  promise, 
was  no  longer  poisniii^,  under  the  restored  Stuart,  the  daring  flight 
of  Cromwell,  —  nowhere  a  ftroe  speared  capable  of  coonterhalan- 
cing  the  French  power,  were  new  progress  immediately  permitted 
it,  even  in  the  natural  order  of  its  destiny. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  worth  of  these  aigaments,  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  assure  their  acceptance,  even  by 
the  wom-ont  prudence  of  an  aged  politician,  to  believe  them  a 
sufficient  barrier  against  the  ardor  of  a  youthful  kinrr,  eager  tor 
action  and  glorv,  was  wholly  chimerical.  Holland  had  in  reality  to 
choose  only  between  tlie  French  alliance,  with  its  necessary  condi- 
tions, inconveniences,  and  risks,  and  a  terrible  struggle  in  a  near 
approac  iiing  future.  John  De  Witt  trusted  too  much  to  the  resources 
of  diplomacy,  which  camiot  surmount  the  force  of  &ct8.  He 
attempted  middle  courses  and  dilatory  expedients ;  he  took  the 
JnitiattTe  and  proposed  to  Loois  XIV.  to  regulate  eventoally  the 
fiite  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands  and  to  return  to  the  fiwmer  project 
of  erecting  Belgium  into  a  republic,  with  llie  exception  of  a  few 
towns  detached  for  France  and  Holland.  This  idea  had  heoi 
Bidielien's  at  an  epoch  when,  believing  himself  stQl  nnable  to 
conquer  all  Belgium,  he  preferred  seeing  it  independent  to  sharing 
it  with  Holland  and  abandoning  to  the  latter  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheldt.  If  Belgium  had  been  oomtituted  as  a  body  pcdiiac,  under 
the  common  patronage  of  Fiance  and  HoUand,  the  preponderant 
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influence  would  have  doubtless  belonged  to  the  more  powerfbl  d* 
the  two  patrons,  —  to  the  one  whom  community  of  religion  every- 
where, and  community  of  lanrruafre  and  manners  in  several  prov- 
inces, inclined  towards  the  people  patronized.  In  c;ise  of  "Aur 
against  Eng^land  or  the  Empire,  Belgium  would  have  Ibiiowed,  as 
au  ally,  the  fortunes  of  France. 

De  Witt  spoke  first  of  uniting  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  in  a  single  body  politic,  which  was  unacceptable  ;  then 
of  a  Catholic  republic  under  the  patronage  of  the  two  neighboring 
powera ;  In  caae  this  dengn  ahonld  not  snoceed,  its  division  between 
France  and  Holland  was  to  follow.    (MardwMay,  1663.) 

According  to  grave  testunonjr,  Colbert  strongly  supported  witli 
the  King  the  plan  of  constitnting  Belgium  as  a  republic.^  Lonis 
consented  to  the  alternative  proposed  hj  John  De  Witt ;  bnt  when 
the  <piestions  of  time  and  means  ensned,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
terms.  The  Dutch  were  unwilling  that  the  enfranchisement  or 
partition  of  Belgium  should  take  place  until  after  the  death,  not 
only  of  Philip  IV.,  but  of  the  Infant,  his  son  ;  this  was  to  delay 
the  enterprise  indefinitely,  and  implicitly  to  deny  the  pretensions 
on  which  Louis  XIV.  }m']\t  .^11  his  policy  towards  the  Belgian  ]>rov- 
inces.  Lonis  thought  himself  almost  doinfr  a  favor  tn  )us  father-in- 
law,  Fhihp  IV.,  by  waiting  till  the  death  of  this  prince  to  dispose  of 
the  provinces  falling  to  the  queen  of  France  by  right  of  devolution. 

De  Witt  appeared  to  enter  into  the  reasons  of  the  King,  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  leading  men  of  the  Dutch  cities*  to 
suffer  the  clause  regarding  the  Infant  of  Spain  to  be  struck  from 
the  projected  treaty ;  he  fiuled.  He  at  least  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  United  Provinces  from  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Spain, 
who  niged  them  to  guarantee  to  her  the  Catholic  Netherlands  by  a 
defensive  alliance  (Febmary-March,  1664).  He  attempted  anew 
to  indoce  lus  colleagnes  to  accept  the  conditions  of  Lonis  XIV. ; 
hot  at  heart  Louis  preferred  to  remain  with  his  hands  free ;  it  was 
he  that  would  not  renew  the  negotiation.^ 

France  and  Holland  remained  on  indifferent  terms,  but  without 
quarrelling:  the  tariff  established  by  Colbert  in  1664  on  foreign 
merchandise  was  of  a  nature  to  render  the  feeling  of  the  Dutch  still 
less  amicable  ;  but  the  perils  to  which  the  United  Provinces  found 
themselves  in  the  interval  exposed,  obliged  them  to  approach  France. 

*  The  StstM-General  had  but  a  very  limited  ppwir,  tad  tlidr  reMltttiou  wcM. 

finally,  npproved  or  rejected  by  tlie  citir><! 

*  Mignet,  SuceeBtim  iTEqugne,  t  L  part  11.  tec.  1. 
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The  maritime  and  commercial  quarrels  between  Holland  and 
England,  which  the  mediation  of  Louis  XIV.  had  for  a  moment 
appeased,  were  renewed  with  increasing  warmth.  After  many  mu- 
tual acts  of  violence  in  all  the  Eastern  and  American  waters,  the 
English  Company  of  the  coasts  of  Africa  had  invaded  the  Dutch  sta- 
tions at  Cape  Verd  and  Guinea,  and  an  officer  of  tlie  Duke  of  York's 
household  had  taken  pojisession  of  New  Amsterdam,  fomierly  a 
Dutch  settlement,  and  jnven  it  the  name  of  New  York  in  honor  of 
his  patron.  Admiral  De  luv^'ter  sailed  to  recapture  the  African 
Stations;  but  during  this  time  the  English,  according  to  custom,  sud- 
denly attacked  their  riTals  in  the  British  Channel  and  the  neighbor* 
ing  seas,  and  captured  a  hundred  and  thirtjr  Dutch  meichantmen. 
They  declared  war  q/Urwardt  (February  22, 1665).^ 

War  was  not  yet  officially  deckred  when  the  Dutch  ambaaaador 
to  France,  Van  Beuninghen,  already  claimed  the  asdstanoe  of 
Louis  XIV.  by  virtue  of  the  defenaire  compact  of  1662.  This 
was  a  lively  embarrassment  and  vexation  to  Louis.  This  war  com- 
pUcated  the  European  situation  in  a  manner  disadvantageous  to  his 
designs.  He  would  have  gladly  avoided  breaking,  in  the  interest 
of  a  very  doulitful  ally,  with  the  King  of  England  who  eacpressed 
for  him  an  interested  inclination,  and  who  seemed  quite  as  much 
disposed  to  become  his  pensioner  as  the  petty  Gemian  princes. 
Charles  IT.  went  so  tiir  as  to  offer  Louis  varCe  blanche  as  to  the 
Catliolic  Netlierlands,  if  he  would  not  jijwist  Holland. 

I-<ouis  endeavored  at  least  to  obtain  from  the  Dutcii,  in  exchange 
lor  his  aid,  the  recognition  of  the  right.s  of  his  wife  over  a  part  of 
Belgium.  The  Dutch  persisted  in  demanding,  before  everything, 
the  execution  of  tlie  treaty  of  16G2,  wliich  obliged  I  ranee  to  succor 
them  within  four  months  from  the  declaration  of  war.  The  King 
temporized  as  much  as  possible,  dispatched  an  ambassador  to  Lon- 
don to  tty  to  interpose  his  mediation,  and  thus  gained  the  autumn 
of  1665  without  taking  sides.  The  Dutch  had  offered  to  accept 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  as  the  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  captures 
made  from  them  by  the  English  before  the  declaration  of  war. 
During  this  time,  the  terrible  maritime  struggle  of  1652  was 
renewed  with  still  more  colossal  proportions.  June  13,  1665,  the 
navies  of  England  and  Holland  met  near  Lowestoft,  on  the  Suffolk 
coast.  The  English,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  rnmbered 
one  hundred  ships  and  frigates,  several  of  which  were  three-decked ; 

^  Ungmrd,  HUttirt  J^AngUliim,  t  XII.  e.  2.  Vk  d»  Vtrndnai  Bagltr,  AawtwdMl, 
1678;  t.  I.  p.  80,«lM7.  Da  la  Nenvilte,  fTcrtBuw  i$  BtUimdt,t,  ISL  ^  228^«tNy./ 
TStii,  1698. 
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»  ihe  Dtttcli,  under  the  orden  of  Admiral  Opdam,  liad  a  few  mm 
Teasels,  bttt  less  officers  accustomed  to  handle  large  shiiis.  Nearly 
ten  thousand  cannon  shook  the  air  a&r  with  their  appiilling  revep* 
beiations.  After  nine  hours'  figbtmg,  the  death  of  Admiral  Opdam, 
who  was  blown  up  with  his  vessel,  and  the  English  superiority  m 
manoeuvring,  decided  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch*  The  English  in 
this  action  fought  for  the  first  time  in  line,  an  innoTation  due  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  Twenty  T>iirrh  ships  were  taken  or  bunied  ;  the 
rest  reined,  not  without  difticiiUy,  the  low  grounds  of  the  Texel 
and  Mcuse,  which  their  flat  keels  permitted  them  to  enter,  wliile 
the  Enirlisli  vef^sels,  difterently  built,  were  unable  to  follow.  Eng- 
land celebrated  her  victorr  by  a  medal  bearing  the  device,  Quatuor 
maria  vindico^  (I  claim  the  tour  seas). 

Tho  pru'rn;etic  activity  of  Jolm  De  Witt,  and  the  return  of  tlie 
heroic  De  Hiiytcr,  wlio  had  just  returned  from  sweejung  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  reanimated  the  Duteli  so  promptly,  that  their  fleet  set 
sail  a<;aiii  in  two  ncntlis.  De  Witt  embarked  in  person  with 
De  Ruytor.  Tiie  winds  and  waves  seemed  eon>pired  with  the 
enemies  of  Holland  ;  a  teinpest  dispersed  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
wrecked  or  dellNered  to  the  English  a  considerable  number  of 
ships.  Nothincr  coidd  overcome  the  magnauiiuous  ob^stinacy  of  Jolm 
De  Witt.  lie  took  the  ^ea  agani  with  the  scarcely  rallied  fleet, 
and  went  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  offer  combat  to 
the  EngUsh,  who  refused  it.  A  murderous  epidemic,  which  was 
devastating  London,  had  reached  the  British  fleet  and  was  counter- 
balancing the  success  which  the  sea  had  accorded  the  En^sh  (Au- 
gust-October, 1665). 

Louis  XIV.  indeed  would  not  willingly  have  seen  England  gain  a 
decided  superiority  in  the  contest,  but  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  the 
two  rival  fleets  weaken  each  other  reciprocally,  without  involving 
his  reviving  navy  in  their  collision.  He  was,  besides,  preoccupied  at 
this  moment  with  en  affiur  of  vist  personal  interest.  The  even^ 
in  view  of  which  he  had  moved  so  many  springs  and  diaped  so 
many  combinations,  had  arrived.  Afler  experiencing  reverse  upon 
reverse  in  her  attacks  on  Portugsl,  Spain,  exhausted,  rumed,  had 
lost  her  king. 

The  last  years  of  Philip  IV.  had  been  very  mournful :  the  long 
series  of  misfortunes  that  had  filled  his  reign  had  at  last  changed 
his  carelessness  into  a  sombre  melancholy.  Spain  indeed  had  not 
felt  all  her  weakness  until  after  the  peace  with  France,  as  a  wounded 
man  i"  nnconscitms  of  the  depth  of  his  wounds  till  he  reases  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  animation  of  the  couilict.  The  monarchy  of  Charles  V.^ 
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the  monarchy  of  both  worlds,  bad  no  looger  to  &cq  bat  the  littla 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  jet  could  not  oyerthrow  iL  It  had  no  more 
financefl^  no  more  navy,  no  more  amy.  The  arsenals  were  empty ; 
the  Moorish  pirates  captured  the  Spanish  ships  within  sight  of  the 
unarmed  harbors.  The  President  of  the  Coundl  of  Finances  had 
dared  openly  to  advise  the  relinquishment  of  the  royal  nary,  for  lack 
of  means  to  maintain  it.  Military  spirit  was  wholly  extinct  in  the 
higher  classes ;  the  marasmus  was  everywhere  ;  solitude  invaded  the 
nnoiltivated  fields.^  It  was  only  hy  unheard-of  efforts  that  the  Span- 
ish conncib  succeeded,  in  1663,  in  assembling  a  slender  squadron 
and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  for  the  most  part  foreigners. 
This  army  marched  to  be  conquered,  at  Ameyxial,  by  the  Portu- 
guese, reinforced  by  French  and  English  volunteers,  and  commanded 
by  Schomberg,  Tiirenne's  pupil  (  Juiic  8, 16G3).  In  1664,  the  Por- 
tuguese encroached  in  turn  upon  thu  Spanish  frontier,  and  took 
several  towns.  Philif)  IV.  made  a  desperate  etibrt,  drew  from 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  (iennany  all  the  soldiers  ho  couKl,  an<l  hurled 
twenty-two  thonsand  tighting-uicii  upon  Portugal.  Tlie  Spaniards 
were  again  completely  defeated  at  Villa  Viciosa  (June  17,  1665). 
The  unhappy  monarch  let  fall  the  letter  which  informed  him  of 
the  fatal  news,  exclaiming,  (jrod  willx  it !  ^^\)rn  out  witli  sorrow, 
he  expired  three  months  after  (September  17,  1G65). 

He  left  a  i)uny  infant,  that  seemed  continually  on  the  point  of 
.dissolution,  under  the  regency  of  an  iiieajmble  mother,  Maria  Anna, 
of  Austria,  ruled  by  a  foreign  monk,  almost  as  incaj)abie  as  she,  the 
Jesuit  Neidhard  (Nithard,  or  Nidhardo),  formerly  preceptor  of  tlie 
Emperor  Leopold,  who  had  become  Confessor  <^  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  Philip  IV.,  by  his  will,  declared  his  second  daughter,  Max^ 
garet,  the  Emperor*s  betrothed,  the  heir  to  his  monarchy  in  default 
of  hu  son,  Carlos  11., — his  eldest  daughter,  Maiia  Theresa,  Queen 
cf  France,  being  exduded  by  her  renunciation. 

According  to  the  pretensions  of  Louis  XIV.,  not  only  was  this 
renunciation  void  in  case  the  young  king,  Carlos  II.,  should  die, 
hut  the  rights  of  the  Queen  of  France  were  iuUy  in  ferce  over  the 
provinces  which,  according  to  custom,  leTorted  to  the  daughter  of 
the  first  marriage  in  preference  to  the  son  of  the  second  marriage. 

*  See,  on  the  ruin  of  Spain,  t.  II.  of  L'Kspagne  depuis  Philippe  Il  jusqu'  aux  Bout' 
htm»,  by  Clwrlei  Weim.  The  luithor  clearly  annlysM  aQ  the  cantea  of  thit  decKm : 
the  (piality  of  real  estate  given  to  large  personiil  property  by  inaUvtnbl*  di^fimita 
and  etcltsiastical mortmain  ;  the  m'-t"  nr  oommon  pasture,  fatal  to  agriculture;  the 
prejudice  against  commerce  an»l  nianuiactureB ;  the  system  of  taxation;  the  con- 
tinued expfttmtion  of  the  <Ule  of  the  mtlon  to  Amerlcftand  foreign  European  oom^ 
trice,  etc  Seealee^Ulgaef;  AHeMiiM<f£^iMbt.Lp.U4» 
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Louis  hesitated  whether  he  should  act  immediately.  Havii^  failed 
in  his  attempts  at  mediatioii,  he  did  not  think  it  incumhent  on  liim 
to  make  Holland  wait  longer  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
1662,  and  he  judged  that  the  success  of  his  designs  would  be 
midangered  should  he  have  to  fight  at  the  same  time  England, 
Spain,  and  probably  the  Emperor.  Colbert,  in  the  interest  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  warmly  persuaded  him  not  to  engage 
at  once  in  a  genenil  ^^•Rr.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  postj'onc  the 
invasion  of  Uel^ium  until  he  should  have  comjielled  En<_'land  to 
peace  with  Holland :  for  this,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  tlirough 
war.  War  was  declared  against  England,  January  26,  1660,  Lut 
with  strange  precautions.  Louis  izave  Charles  II.  to  understand 
that  tilt!  necessity'  iA  keeping  his  word  alone  constrained  him  to 
this  extreuiity,  and  kept  a  door  open  for  treaty.  At  the  same 
time  he  entered  upon  negotiations  with  Spain,  as  if  hoping  for 
satisfaction  by  pacific  means,  and  foiled,  by  the  most  adroit  dij)lo« 
matic  strategy,  the  plans  of  the  English  cabinet,  tluit  sought  to  put 
itself  forward  as  mediator  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to 
£>nn  a  league  against  France  into  which  England  and  Spain  were 
to  draw  the  Emperor  and  Portugal  itself.  Portugal,  on  the  con* 
tnr$r»  riveted  its  bonds  with  France  by  the  marriage  of  Kmg 
Alphottso  YL  with  a  French  i^rincefls,  MademoiseDe  de  Nemonni 
(March,  1666).  Sweden  rejected  the  proposal  to  break  with  France* 
while  Denmark,  at  the  instigation  of  Lonis  XIY.,  broke  with 
Bngknd.  The  Bmperor,  kept  respectful  hy  the  Alliance  of  the 
Rhine,  dared  not  second  the  English  activelj,  and  even  Spain 
suffered  herself  to  be  InUed  by  the  propositions  of  the  French  am- 
bassador.^ 

The  mother  of  the  King  of  France  and  annt  of  the  new  King  of 
Spain,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  died  meanwhOe,  Jannaij  20, 1666; 
this  princess  had  made  vain  efforts  to  mediate  between  her  son  and 
her  hoose ;  she  had  long  since  ceased  to  have  anjr  serious  influence 

on  the  policy  of  France. 

In  the  autumn  of  1665,  Louis  had  began  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments to  Holland,  by  sending  eight  thousand  fighting-men  to  join 
ike  troops  of  the  United  Provinces  against  the  Bishop  of  Miinster. 
This  warlike  and  turbulent  prelate,  a  sort  of  mitred  condottiere^ 
having  claims  on  a  few  towns  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  had  levied  a 
considerable  anny  with  money  from  England,  and  prerijjitated  him- 
self on  the  provinces  of  Oveiyssel,  Drenthe,  and  Groningen,  wliich 
he  ravaged  mercilessly.  He  vainly  urged  with  the  King  his  char- 
>  Mignel>  iSiicoeMiiwi  ^E^agmtf  t.  L  put  JL  tec.  & 
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acter  m  member  of  the  Alfianee  of  the  Bhitie ;  the  "French^  to> 
geiher  with  the  DnSxk  and  the  troops  of  the  Dnkea  of  Liinehurg, 
drove  him  from  tiie  United  Provinces  and  pnmied  him  on  hb 
own  territories.  The  Elector  of  Biandenbnrg,  at  the  instigation 
of  Lonis  XIV.,  also  declared  himself  ibr  Holhmd,  and  the  beUiooae 
prelate  was  forced  to  lay  down  his  arms  (April  19, 1666). 

The  treaty  of  1662  was  not  as  well  executed  on  sea  as  on  land, 
and  the  Dutch  stiU  bore  almost  the  whole  wei^t  of  the  maritime 
war  in  the  campaign  of  1666  ;  nevertheless,  the  reproaches  which 
Louis  XIV.  has  undergone  from  historians  in  this  respect  appear 
exaggerated.  Before  the  close  of  1665,  the  King  had  peremptorily 
recalled  the  fleet  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic ;  if  this  order  was  not  executed,  it 
was  because,  during  the  winter,  an  Kngh'sh  squadron  appeared  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Beautbrt  received  an  inj^inftinn  to  fight  the 
enemy  wherever  he  found  him.  He  set  sail  trom  Toulon  in  April; 
the  EngHsh  hnd  again  pa^soH  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Beaufort 
was  then  advised  to  wait  betore  Lisbon  for  somt;  vessels  char£red 
witli  conducting  the  new  Queen  of  Portugal  from  La  Rochelle  to 
Lisbon ;  it  was  feared  that  this  fleet  might  be  intercepted  by  the 
Spaniards  if  its  entrance  into  the  Tagns  were  not  insured.  Louis 
XIV.  urged  the  Dutch  to  await  Beaufoi-t*s  arrival  on  the  French 
coast  of  the  west  before  quitting  their  ports  j  but  Admiral  Do  Ivuy- 
ter  was  already  at  sea  when  this  advice  was  addressed  to  the  States- 
GeneraL  De  Rnyter  had  nnder  his  ordeis  eighty-three  ships-cf* 
war,  exdosiTe  of  fire-ships  and  small  yachts.  The  English  were 
guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  dividing  their  forces :  Piinoe  Bupert, 
coosin  of  Charles  II.,  went  with  some  twentj*  sail  to  meet  the 
French  fleet,  which  the  En^h  helieved  about  to  enter  the  Chan- 
nel, while  it  was  tranqnilly  stationed  at  the  month  of  the  Tagns. 
The  bnlk  of  the  British  fleet,  nnmhering  about  seventy  sail,  pro- 
ceeded agsiiist  the  Dutch,  nnder  the  command  of  Monk.  A 
furious  collision  took  place,  Jnne  11,  between  Donkiik  and  Korih 
Foreland.  Night  alone  separated  the  combatants.  The  losses 
were  terrible  on  both  sides,  but  the  English  hatl  suffered  much 
more  than  their  rivals ;  the  chain-shot,  a  formidable  invention  of 
John  De  Witt,  had  made  great  ravages  among  their  ships.  The 
combat  was  renewed  the  next  morning;  at  evennTfr,  the  English, 
no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  victorious  effort  of  the  Dutch,  re- 
treated to  their  coasts,  burning  such  of  their  ships  as  they  could 
not  caiTv  awnr.  Tliey  laborionslv  retjained  the  entrance  of  tho 
Thames,  leaving  stranded  on  a  sand-bank  their  finest  vessel^ 
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The  Prince  Royal^  of  ninety-two  gons,  which  was  taken  and 
burned  after  seventl  odierB.  On  ihe  evening  of  the  third  day, 
Prince  Rupert*8  sqnadron  rejoined  them.  They  retunied  to  the 
duucg^  vith  desperate  obstinacy,  and  the  £rarth  day  was  the  moat 
,  bloody,  and  long  the  most  imcertain  of  aU.  At  last  De  Ruyter 
having  broken  the  English  Ime  and  pUiced  the  centre  between  two 
fires,  the  English  fleet  ceased  to  dispute  the  yictory.  A  thick 
mist,  which  cansed  the  victor  to  lose  sight  of  the  fleet,  saved  it 
from  utter  destruction.  It  had  lost  at  least  twen^-five  laige  ves- 
sels, captured,  burned,  or  sunk.  It  was  the  most  terrible  naval 
battle  ever  seen  ;  it  covered  De  Ruyter  with  immortal  glory. 

The  English,  as  firm  as  the  Dutch  had  been  the  year  before, 
made  such  efforts  to  repair  their  defeat,  that  Monk  found  hinuelf 
in  a  condition  to  offer  battle  anew  in  seven  weeks  (August  4). 
The  French  fleet  had  not  yet  appeared.  This  time,  the  skilful 
manoeuvres  of  De  Ruyter  and  his  lieutenants  had  not  as  happy 
success.  While  the  squadron  of  Vicc-Admiral  Tromp  repulsed 
and  pursued  one  of  the  Eiiglisli  divisions,  De  Ruyter,  ill  seconded 
by  another  squadron,  tlic  two  leaders  of  which  lind  just  been  killed, 
bad  to  support  tlie  shock  of  greatlv  superior  forces,  and  was  con- 
Strained  to  retire,  making  th(>  enemy  that  pursued  him  fall  back 
from  time  to  time  by  his  proud  bearing.  He  prohably  owed  liis 
safety  to  the  Frencli  volunteers,  who,  springing  into  boats,  warded 
ofl*  a  fire-ship  launched  against  his  vessel. 

This  day,  glorious  for  the  Engllsli,  who  luiJ  so  speedily  effaced 
their  reverses,  nevertheless  gave  them  no  serious  advantage  ;  the 
Dutch  soon  rallied,  and  the  English  fleet  twice  refused  them  their 
revenge  by  avoiding  battle.  Meanwhile,  Beaufort  at  last  arrived 
firom  liishon  at  Ia  Rodielle  (August  23).  The  oxreq^daice  • 
of  Lonis  XrV.  proves  that  the  EVench  admiral  had  no  orders,  as 
has  been  pretended,  to  shun  the  En^sh,  but  that  he  was,  on  the 
oontrarf ,  to  effect  his  junction,  without  more  delay,  with  the  Dutch 
fleet.  If  this  Junction  did  not  take  place,  it  was  through  the  fiiult 
of  Beaufort  and  not  of  the  King ;  an  iUness  ha[^)en]ng  to  De  Ruy- 
ter  also  contributed  much  to  it  The  Dutch,  no  longer  feeling 
themselves  guided  by  his  firm  hand,  hesitated  to  advance  into  the 
rii  nuiel  to  meet  their  allies,  and  Beaufort  arriving  at  Dieppe  with 
forty  sail,  after  having  passed  in  sight  of  the  English  fleet,  which 
the  wind  prevented  from  attacking  him,  learned  that  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  north  of  the  Pas-Du-Calais.  The  King  sent  him  word 
to  set  sail  towards  Holland  or  to  l  etum  to  Brest,  "  according  to  the 
bearing  of  the  enemies."   Beaufort  regained  Brest,  after  a  sharp 
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engagement  between  his  rear-goard  and  an  English  squadron;  a 
French  Teasel  of  fifly-foor  gans  was  taken  after  a  glorious  resist- 
ance ;  the  rest  of  the  rear-guard  extricated  itself  bravelj  from  tlie 
enemy*8  squadron,  &x  superior  in  numbers  (the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber).^ 

This  trifling  check  had  been  more  than  compensated  for  in 
advance  by  tlie  success  of  the  French  in  distant  waters.  The 
island  of  St.  Christopher,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  wiis  divided 
between  two  French  and  En<ih>]i  colonies.  Tiie  English,  who 
were  six  tliousand  ajjainst  two  thousand,  having  assumed  the  offen- 
sive a^inst  neighl  M-rs  more  warlike  than  they,  had  been  completely 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  island  (April,  IGGG)  ;  then,  the 
struggle  having  become  general  in  the  Archijx;lago,  the  English 
islands  of  Nevis,  Montaerrat,  and  Antigua  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French ;  the  English,  it  is  true,  had,  on  their  part, 
despoiled  the  Ftench  of  Acadia. 

Louis  dreamed  of  greater  and  nearer  conquesta.  1667  was  open- 
ing ;  a  year,  ahnost  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  rince  the  death 
of  his  fiitber-in-law,  yet,  turned  aside  from  his  end  by  a  diversion 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  prewnt,  he  had  as  yet  churned  the 
rights  of  his  wife  only  in  words ;  he  lost  patienoe.  The  situation 
uf  En^nd  offered  him  an  opening  upon  which  he  ardently  predp- 
itated  himself.  The  losses  of  war  had  not  been  those  most  fatal  to 
Great  Britain :  the  plague  of  1665,  the  conflagration  of  1666,  had 
terribly  devastated  its  capital ;  two  thirds  of  London  had  been 
laid  in  ashes  in  the  last  September,  and  immense  wealth  had  been 
destroyed.*  Attempts  at  negotiation  had  taken  place  during  the 
winter,  with  little  good-will  on  the  part  of  John  De  Witt,  who 
dreaded  a  peace  destined  to  set  Louis  at  liberty  to  act  In  Belgium. 
Li  Februarv'-,  an  English  ambassador  came  to  Paris  to  discuss  the 
preliminaries  of  a  conference  to  be  opened  between  the  belligerent 
powers.  The  King  pive  this  envoy  to  unrlerstand,  through  Lionne, 
that  he  would  engage  to  restore  the  Lesser  English  Antilles,  which 

1  See  (Elures  de  Louis  XIV.  i.  II.,  Mifm.  pp.  21&-280 ;  and  t.  V.  ppb  880,  882,  891  j 
letters  of  July  'ia,  Auguat  12,  fin<l  October  20,  1666.  If  the  French  flwt  was  not 
Attacked  on  its  tlrst  passage,  it  was  on  its  return.  There  was  not,  therefore,  as 
Eii«ene  8o«  afflnnt,  a  aeeNt  •greemenC  on  thb  aaliject  between  Gherlee  II.  end 
Louis  XIV.  IlUtoire  de  la  marine  /raiifaise,  t.  I.  p.  211,  2d  edit.  Concerning  the 
two  great  naval  battli  s,  see  Vie  de  I'aminU  &t^€r,  U  L  pp.  216-391.  Idqgard,  ite- 
Uny  of  England,  Vol,  XU.  chap.  2. 

*  This  catastrophe  it  the  prime  cense  of  the  regnlaritjr  of  eonttrneHon  which 
aptonishe-?  the  traveller  in  Lontlon  ;  the  city  was  rebuilt  almost  entire  at  au  epoch 
of  symnic^ical  taste  and  improveiueats  in  muoiuipftl  goremment  and  publio 
h/gicoe. 
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Charles  II.  ardently  desired,  if  Charles  would  promisK?  to  do  nothing 
for  a  year  contrary  to  the  interests  of  France,  while  waitinrj  till  a 
closer  alliance  could  V>c  establislied  hetwofn  the  two  kifii!^  :  it  was 
in  rcsility  a  truce  fur  a  year  ;  tor  Louis  enpa<^ed  thereby  implicitly 
to  give  Holland  no  more  assistance,  at  least  offensive.  Charles 
consented  to  this  secret  eom^iact  (April,  lt>()7).  Yet  Louis  had 
quite  recently  been  very  indignant  Ixeuuse  the  States-General  had 
suspected  him  of  the  intention  of  nuiking  ternirn  without  them  with 
the  King  of  Engiaiul,  and  he  had  autliorized  his  amhassador  to 
conclude  a  new  agreement  with  the  States  for  the  junction  of  the 
fleets,  an  acrreement  which  he  no  longer  designed  to  execute.  He 
probably  excused  himself  in  his  own  eyes  by  saying  that  the  Dutch 
run  no  risk,  since  the  English,  in  their  financial  distress,  only  fitted 
out  two  small  squadrons  light  frigates  thii  year,  and  that  he  did 
Bot  conclude  peace  without  his  allies,  since  public  confereDoes  were 
■boat  to  be  opened  at  Bieda  between  France,  £ngknd»  and  Hol- 
land, by  the  mediation  of  Sweden.' 

At  the  momeut  that  be  thus  asanied  himself  of  Enf^tsh  neu- 
trality, he  had  jnst  eondnded  with  Portugal  an  dfensive  treat/ 
against  Spain  (March  81,  1667)  ;  a  compact  of  war  in  which  the 
interests  of  commerce  were  not  ibrgotten,  and  in  which  the  French 
were  found  admitted  to  all  the  commercial  adTantages  enjoyed  hf 
the  English  and  Dutch.  Portugal  engaged  not  to  make  peace  with 
Spain,  and  the  King  of  France  engaged  to  jxiy  Portugal  a  subsidy 
of  1,800,000  livres  a  year»  until  he  himself  should  declare  war 
against  Spain.^ 

Neither  had  Louis  neglected  anything  to  assure  himself  of  Ger- 
many.   He  I  i  d  not  succeed,  however,  in  causing  the  Alliance  of 

the  Rliine,  which  was  renewed  triennially,  to  be  prorogoed  anew. 
The  German  princes  no  lt)nger  dreaded  Austria,  not  in  a  condition 
to  attack  theur  liberties,  and  began  tf>  fear  absor[)tion  by  the  for- 
midable ally  which  had  freed  them.  I  fic  union  formed  in  1658  was 
thus  dissolved;  but  Louis  partially  repaired  this  check  by  buying 
one  by  one  seve?"Ml  ci"  tin  Klieuish  princes:  their  fears  yielded  to 
their  avidity.  The  J>uk(  (  i  Neuburg,*  the  Electors  of  Cologne 
and  Mayence,  the  Bishop  ot  Munster,  lastly,  in  spite  of  bis  recent 

1  (Suvm  4»  tuA  ZTF.  t.  II.  p.  STO,  if  aaf.;  t  Y.  p.  SM.  Miguel^  i  n.  pp. 
40-45. 

*  Dumoot,  Corpt  diphmcUique,  t  VII.  p.  17. 

*  The  nsdiatloii  of  Louis  XIT.  had  jntt  termliialsd  hmg  dJwnidoiii  wUdi  hid 

lasted  since  1610  between  tlic  Imuses  of  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg  for  tlie  pucccs- 
iion  of  C!cves.  Brandenburg  deflnUivelj  kept  Clevw,  Matk,  and  BaTeuaburg; 
Neuburg  had  Juiich  and  B«rg. 
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qumb  ivith  Fnnce,  pnmused  to  ckMe  tfie  way  to  tbe  tfoops  whom 
the  Emperor  miglit  attempt  to  send  into  the  Ofttholic  Nedierkndt, 
as  the  Alliaaoe  of  the  Rhine  bad  dosed  it  in  1065,  at  a  moment 
when  Spain  had  wished  to  reinforce  her  Belgian  gsfrisons  by  Qer- 
man  levies. 

In  the  coarse  of  1666,  Louis  liad  insinuated  to  the  Dutch  am* 
baaaador,  Van  Beoninghen,  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  into  con* 
nderation  the  appcehensions  of  Holland,  and  to  make  terms  with 
the  provinces  nearest  to  France,  allowing  the  Dutch  to  extend 
themselves  by  way  of  conipen«?;it5o!i  in  their  neighborhood.^  De 
Witt  had  turned  a  deaf  ear,  although  HoUaad  had  just  grievances 
against  Spain,  which,  through  spite  at  having  been  unable  to  obtain 
the  jjimranty  of  the  Dutch  for  its  possessions,  had  fiiraished  aid  to 
the  English  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Miinster.  Lnni^,  tlien,  had 
thoufjlit  no  longer  but  ot  iuliui*::  botli  Holland  and  Spain.  Until 
the  liuit  moment,  lie  had  skilfully  (h"verted  the  inept  Spanish  cam- 
arilla from  doinv^  anytlung  to  put  ikl^ium  and  Fi-ancho-Conite 
in  a  state  of  defence.  The  complaints  of  the  (xovernor-CTeiieml, 
Castel-Rodngo,  who  saw  the  storm  approacliing,  could  not  disturb 
the  apathy  of  the  rcjrent  and  her  confessor.  These  strange  heirs 
of  Charles  V.  and  riiilip  II.  believed  that  they  had  done  every- 
tliing  in  replying  to  the  demands  of  Louis  XIV.  iliai  the  late  king 
had  forbidden,  by  his  testament,  the  alienation  of  a  single  village 
of  the  Netherlands.  Louis  not  having  acted  immediately,  they 
tfaonght  that  he  would  never  act.  Their  poweriessness,  donbtlessy 
was  great ;  hut  their  torpor  was  still  greater.  May  1, 1607,  Loois 
wrote  again  to  his  ambassador  at  Madrid  a  letter  reassnzing  to 
Spain ;  April  27,  he  had  promised  Holhmd  to  nndertske  nothing 
without  apprising  h^ ;  May  8,  the  storm  burst  forth*  Louis  signi- 
fied to  the  regent  of  Spain  the  resolution  that  he  had  taken  to 
march  in  person,  at  the  end  of  this  mon^  at  the  head  of  his  army^ 
to  endeavor  to  put  Umself  in  possession  of  what  belonged  to  him 
in  the  Netheriands,  by  right  of  the  Queen,  or  of  an  eqpiivalent.'' 
He  offered  again  to  terminate  the  difference  by  an  amicable  ao> 
commodation  on  moderate  oonditions,  and,  provided  justice  was 
done  him,  to  defend  against  all  aggression  the  rest  of  the  estates 
of  bis  brother  of  Spain.  We  do  not  consider,"  said  he,  finally, 
<^  that  tlic  peace  is  broken  on  our  side  by  our  entrance  into  tha 
Netherlands,  although  with  arms  in  our  hands,  since  we  march 
thitltcr  only  to  strive  to  put  ourselves  in  possession  of  what  is  usurped 
from  us:* 

1  CSwrndflomMjaV,  i.  U.  60. 
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To  tliis  letter  WW  j<niied  a  book,  entitled,  **Treatbe  on  the  Rights 
of  the  Most  Chiutian  Queen  over  diveis  States  of  lihe  monarchj 
of  Spain."  This  treatiie,  compiled  by  s  secretsiy  of  Turenne, 
named  Duhan,  who,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  to  point  out  to  the 
King  the  existence  of  the  right  of  devoliitioD,  first  laid  down  the 
pretensions  of  the  Queen  Maria  Theresa  to  the  whole  socoessioii 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  should  the  male  line  become  extinct; 
then  her  existing  rights  over  several  provinces :  namely,  Brabant, 
Antwerp,  Mechlin,  Limburg,  Upper  Gelderland,  Kamur,  Artois,^ 
Cambr^sis,  as  subject  to  the  right  of  devolution ;  Uainault,  like 
the  prccedintj,  as  a  freehold  estate  and  according  to  its  custom,  be- 
longed to  the  cliiidreu  of  tlic  first  nuirriage  ;  one  tiiird  of  Fniriclie- 
Comte,  governed  by  a  law  which  admitted  the  equal  partition 
between  the  children  ;  one  fourth  of  Luxemburg,  the  custom  of 
which  also  admitted  all  tlie  cliildren  to  thu  succession,  but  gave  the 
sons  double  the  portion  of  the  daughters. 

The  discussion  of  these  points  of  customary  right  would  be  now 
somcAvhat  tedious  ;  the  conclusion  of  the  treatise,  or  rather  of  the 
manifesto,  transferred  the  question  to  anotlicr  ground.  "  The  King 
is  certain  that  these  peoples  (of  the  Catholic  Netherlands)  will  not 
forget  that  the  Icings  of  France  were  their  natural  lords  even  before 
there  were  kings  of  Castile,  and  that  ihey  will  choose  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  tUs  andeot  country."  *  This  was,  under  a  monardi* 
ical  fbim,  in  which  the  kings  of  the  Franks  and  the  kings  of  France 
were  confonnded,  the  revendicatioii  of  the  principle  of  effinity  of 
origin  tnd  of  that  of  natural  frontiers. 

The  treatise,  ^*0n  the  Rights  of  the  Queen,'*  was  sent  to  all  the 
princes  and  States  of  £2un^.  The  King  annonnced  to  Christen* 
dom  the  mTarion  of  die  Catholic  Netherlands  as  a  mere/cwni^y. 

The  King  set  out  fiom  Saint  Germain,  May  16,  to  pat  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  Eveiything  was  ready.  The  prepa- 
rations had  kept  pace  with  the  negotiations.  The  military  force  of 
France  had  been  raised,  by  degrees  and  with  little  noise,  from  ser- 
en^'two  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tbooaand  men ; 
sixteen  hundred  cannon  had  been  cast  in  France,  many  more  par- 
chased  in  foreign  countries ;  great  magazine,  had  been  prepared  in 
Picardy,  and  fifty  thousand  8(;ldiers  awaited  the  signal  on  the  north- 
em  frontier.  All  of  the  operations  were  to  be  conducted  by  ^far- 
shal-General  Turennc  ;  the  King  had  tolrl  this  grent  captain  that 
he  wished  to  learn  under  him  the    trade  of  war."  ^   The  active 

•  miOTt  1101  Rmained  to  Spain,  in  Artois,  Aireaad  SidStOoisr. 

•  Mignet,  &UTf3iion  d' Ksfxnjne ,  t.  II.  pp.  fi8-89l. 

•  (Ewru  d»  Limit  XIV.  t  IL  p.  i8L 
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army  was  divided  into  three  veiy  unequal  cofpa :  iStte  principal  oney 
of  twenty-five  thousand  in&ntry  and  ten  thousand  cavalry,  W9a^ 
onder  the  King  and  Turenne,  to  operate  in  the  heart  of  fiel^nm« 
between  the  Mcuse  and  the  Ljs ;  the  left  wing,  of  six  ae  seven 
thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  hone,  under  Marshal  d'Aumont, 
had  orders  to  act  between  the  Lys  and  the  sea ;  tlie  right,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Gene ral  CrtJqui,  three  thousand  five  hundred 
cavalry  or  dragoons,  and  tliree  thousand  infantry  strong,  of  which 
two  thousand  five  hundred  were  auxiliaries  exacted  ot"  the  Duke 
of  Lorruiin  wtv^  ])osted  at  wSierck,  on  the  M(»selle,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  Gciuiany  and  to  threaten  Lum  iiilmrg. 

The  King  arrived,  May  20,  at  Auuens,  wliere  were  the  head- 
quarters of  Turenne.  The  24th,  hostilities  commenced  by  the 
occupation  of  Armentieres ;  the  comnuLiulant  was  surprised  while 
demolishing  his  fortifications  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands.  The  Governor,  Castel-Rodrigo,  on  the 
news  of  the  J  ^ench  invasion,  had  ordered  the  second-class  places  to 
be  everywlieie  dismantled  in  order  to  concentrate  in  the  most  im- 
portant the  few  forces  at  his  disposal.  The  principal  anny  corps, 
assembled  at  Amiens,  Plnmne,  and  La  Fere,  moved  rapidly  firom 
the  Sonune  and  the  Oise^  on  the  Sambre,  andt  leaving  on  its  left 
Gambrai,  Valenciennes,  and  Mons,  without  attacking  them,  occu- 
pied Binche  in  passing,  and  stopped  only  at  Gharleroi.  Gastel- 
Bodrigo  had  believed  himself  unable  to  hold  this  kejr  of  Brabant; 
he  had  ordered  the  new  fiirtifications,  which  he  himself  had  oom* 
menced  two  yeais  before,  to  be  mined,  then  evacuated  the  place* 
The  F^ch  vanguard  entered  it  June  2. 

The  young  oflEksers  exclaimed  that  it  was  neoeasaiy  to  march 
stnught  to  Brussels  and  overthrow  at  a  blow  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment of  tlie  Netherlands ;  but  Turenne  observed  to  the  King  that 
Castel-Rodrigo  would  not  fiol  to  accumulate  in  his  capital  all  the 
defensive  resources  which  he  possessed,  and  that  the  French  in- 
fimtry,  "  c(>Tn]V)3ed  in  great  part  of  raw  soldiers,  might  be  repulsed 
or  destroyed  by  a  siege  of  long  duration."^  The  army  was  em- 
pi(n  ed,  therefore,  for  a  fortnight,  in  building  up  the  ramparts  of 
Charleroi,  in  order  to  make  it  a  stronghold  in  the  heart  of  Belgium ; 
then  w;u?  turned  fmm  the  Sambre  towards  the  Scheldt ;  it  seized 
Ath  on  the  way,  then,  from  the  17th  to  tlie  21st  of  June,  invested 
Tournay.  Marshal  d'Aumont  joined  the  King  and  Turenne  before 
Toumay,  with  his  small  army  corps,  which  had  taken  Bergoes, 
June  6,  and  Fumes,  June  12.    On  the  24th,  the  people  of  Tour- 
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nay,  seeing  the  besiegers  masters  of  the  oonnterscarpf  revolted, 
obliged  their  feeble  garrison  to  withdraw  within  the  citadel,  and 
capitulated  in  consideration  of  tiie  preservation  of  their  privil<^es. 
The  citadel  surrendered  the  next  day.  The  King  made  his  entry 
into  Toumay  amidst  the  acclamations  of  this  ancient  city,  which, 
&llen  formerly  l>y  conquest  under  foreifrn  dominion,  had  forgotten 
neitlier  its  oniriii  nor  its  old  Frcnrh  ati'ection.  Notliini;  could  he 
more  pu]Mil:ir  in  Fiance  than  the  recovery  of"  Toumay.  Tlie  dis- 
covery oi  til  ■  tomb  of  Childeric  (HiUlerik),  the  fntbcr  of  the  great 
Clovis,  had  recently  revived  the  national  traditions  concerning  this 
cradle  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks.^ 

Tournay  taken,  tliey  fell  back  on  Douai.  The  King  and  Tu- 
renne,  not  having  to  face  an  adversary  that  could  keep  the  field, 
openiLcd  at  leisure,  and  preferred  to  brilliant  strokes,  to  bold  dashes, 
those  substantial  conquests  of  frontiers  which  immediately  became  a 
part  of  the  body  of  the  State  and  were  scarcely  ever  lost  again. 
The  trenches  were  opened  before  Douai,  July  3,  and  the  attack 
was  carried  on  with  extreme  vigor.  Vaubon,  who  had  revealed,  in 
the  last  yean  of  the  pfeoeding  war,  talenta  of  the  first  order  in  the 
oondiiet  of  sieges,  diieeted  the  works*  The  Spaaiardi  had  not  had 
time  at  Donai,  any  more  than  at  Toumay,  to  reiiiforce  the  garri- 
son ;  the  dtizens  of  Donai  showed  themselves  at  first  much  more 
disposed  to  resist  than  those  of  Tonmay  had  heen ;  hat  their  wai^ 
like  disposition  moderated  when  they  saw  the  French,  at  the  end 
of  three  days,  in  a  position  to  assanlt  the  body  of  the  town.  The 
town  and  Fort  Scarpa  which  covered  it  on  the  north,  snrrendered 
Jnly  6. 

A  few  days  after.  Marshal  d'Anmont  invested  Gonrtrai  (July 
14).  The  town  capitulated  on  the  16th,  and  the  citadel  on  the 
18th.  The  King,  meanwhile,  brought  the  Queen  to  Douai,  Orchies, 
and  Tonmay,  to  show  her  to  her  new  subjects :  all  ihe  beauties  of 
the  court  accompanied  Maria  Theresa ;  the  magnificence  and  iral- 
lantry  of  Versailles  were  displayed  in  the  midst  of  war  before  the 
wonder-struck  Flemings.  The  inliahitants  of  Donai  effaced  the 
memory  of  their  resistance  by  the  brilliant  welcome  which  they 
gave  the  Queen. 

The  interval  was  short :  Louis  rejoined  tlie  army,  which,  master 
of  tlio  course  of  the  Lyg  throuc;h  Courtrai,  descended  tlie  Sriu  ldt 
and  attacked  Audenarde.    This  city,  overpowered  by  fonnidable 

^  The  pradovt  reiiwlD^  fband  to  fhb  Umh,  to  1666^  had  imsed  toto  the  hands  of 
the  Klcctor  of  Mnyenre.  who  did  homatre  for  them  to  Lottla  XIV.  to  1665i  Sm 
CEuem  de  Loui$  JC/  K.  t  V. ;  Lettra  partiadHret,  p.  807. 
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artOleiy,  smreiideied  in  two  days  (Jolj  81).  The  capture  of  Au- 
denarde  was  dedgned  to  pave  the  way  for  that  of  Dendenuonde,  a 
place  much  more  impoftaat  by  its  position  between  Ghent,  Brussels, 
and  Antwerp;  but  tiie  royal  yanguard  did  not  reach  Dendermonde 
soon  enough  to  prevent  Count  de  Marsin,  sent  from  Brussels  by  Cas- 
tel-Rodngo^  from  throwing  bimself  into  the  city  with  eighteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  inundating  the  neighborhood  by  opening  the  sluices. 
Til  is  was  the  same  Marsin  who  had  been  the  fevorite  lieutenant  of 
the  grent  Condd,  and  who,  excluded  from  the  amaesty  of  1659  by 
Alazarin,  had  remained  in  the  service  of  Spain.  'J  tirenne  coun- 
selled the  Kinir  not  to  persist  in  this  siege,  which  might  have  con- 
sumrd  the  rest  ot  the  campaign.  August  6,  the  army  decamiied 
and  turned  its  back  on  Ghent  and  Bnissels.  Cries  began  to  be 
raised  against  this  retreat;  they  ceased  when  the  army  paused 
before  Lille  (July  8-10). 

The  siege  of  the  great  Walloon  city  was  a  much  niorc  brilliant 
enterprise  than  the  attack  on  Dendermonde,  and  Louis  XIV. 
claims,  in  his  Memoirs,  the  lion  or  vi'  having  personally  conceived 
it.^  Lille  contained  eighteen  hundred  infantry  and  a  tliousand 
picked  cavahy,  two  thousand  curlins^  a  provincial  militia  almost  as 
warlike  at  the  regular  troops,  and,  if  tbe  relationB  of  the  times  are 
to  be  belieTed,  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms.* 
Count  de  Brouai,  the  governor  of  lille,  spared  nothing  to  raise  the 
mnnicipal  spirit  and  to  awaken  the  popular  attachment  in  fkyar  of 
the  heir  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Burgundy.  He  ordered  the  por- 
trait of  the  little  king,  CSarlos  11.,  to  be  carried  through  the  streets, 
and  demanded  a  new  oath  from  the  citiiens,  who  swore  in  a  bodj 
to  die  rather  than  capitulate.  A  wooden  hone  was  placed  befi«e 
the  town  hall,  with  a  truss  of  hay  and  an  inscription  in  bad  verse, 
declaring  that  the  horse  would  eat  the  hay  before  the  town  sni^ 
rendered. 

The  besiegers  were  not  dismayed  by  this  &ctltious  enthusiasm, 
and  commenced  a  double  line  of  contravallation  and  circumvallor 
tion.  The  gOTemor  had  sent  to  entreat  the  King  to  choose  the 
best  house  in  the  neighborhood  for  his  residence,  and  to  inform  him 
of  it,  that  he  might  forbid  firing  upon  the  royal  quarters,  homn 
thanked  Brouai  for  this  courtesy,  but  declared  that  his  quarters 
were  liis  whole  rnmp. 

Deeds  answered  to  words ;  the  King  passed  the  nights  in  bivouac, 

1  aStatm  dt  1mm  XtV.  t,  II.  ^  481. 

'  The  population  of  the  city  hu  varied  little  tincc,  the  walls  not  liSTlng  beSB 
extended,  but  a  denie  population  has  aceimuikted  ia  the  •uburbfl. 
vou  I.  M 
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and  the  ^rrcater  part  of  the  days  in  the  trenches,  ready  to  repulse  the 
sorties  in  j>ci'son.  One  day,  Avhcn  visitiiifj  the  trendies,  lie  puslied 
on  to  a  place  (greatly  exposed  to  the  tire  of  the  besie<»;ed  ;  the  cour- 
tiers pressed  him  to  retire  ;  he  hesitated.  The  old  Duke  de  Cha- 
rust,  one  of  his  captains  (jf  the  guard,  drew  near  him  and  whis- 
pered, "  Sire,  the  wine  is  drawn,  it  must  be  dmnk."  Louis  finished 
his  walk  without  liastening  his  steps,  and  was  pleased  with  Charost 
for  having  preferred  his  honor  to  his  life.^ 

The  King  8  presence  animated  the  troops  to  endure  die  privfttioiis 
caused  by  the  Inexperience  of  LonTois,  who  had  ill  ananged  the  com- 
missary department,  and  hj  the  servants  that  the  coortiers  bron^t 
in  their  train,  a  parasitical  crowd  that  contribnted  to  exhaust  the 
provisbns  destined  for  the  army.  Turenne,  exceedingly  paternal 
towards  the  soldiers,  but  rude  enough  with  the  generals  and  the 
ministers,  addressed  an  admonition  to  the  yonxig  Secretary  of  War, 
which  lefl  lasting  rancor  in  the  heart  of  LouYois  and  of  his  &ther» 
Le  Tellier  « 

The  lines  were  finished,  however,  Augoit  18 ;  Marshal  d*Au- 

mont  covered  the  siege  and  observed  the  movements  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  were  collecting  troops  at  Alost  and  Ypres  to  disturb  the 
siege.    The  18th,  at  evening,  the  trenches  were  opened.  The 

21st,  a  battery  of  twenty-four  guns  of  large  calibre  dismounted 
nearly  all  the  cannon  which  defended  the  Gate  of  Fives  and  the 
vicinity.  The  2^(1,  the  Manjuis  de  Cr<!;qui  arrive*!  frr^m  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle  ^^  itli  liis  little  army  corps.  As  notliing  was  stirring 
on  the  side  of  Germany,  it  had  been  thought  possible  to  unite  all 
the  nrtive  forces  to  insure  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  On  the 
night  of  the  25th— 26th,  the  counterscai'p  was  carried  and  twenty- 
two  24-pounders  were  mountetl  tliere.  On  the  night  of  the  26th— 
27th,  two  half- moons  were  taken,  and  the  mine  was  connected 
with  the  body  of  the  place. 

For  several  days,  terror  had  reigned  in  the  city,  and  the  22d, 
the  bourgeois,  belying  the  bravadoes  which  had  been  suggested  to 
them,  had  signified  to  the  governor  that  they  would  capitulate  if 
they  were  not  succored  by  the  27th.  The  artisans  had  responded 
widi  excessive  coldness  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Spanish  leaders, 
and  armed  themselves,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  slowly 
and  with  ill  grace.  On  the  same  night  that  the  French  gained  the 
foot  of  the  rampart,  the  people  repaired  tumultnously  to  the  town 

1  JUAh.  de  Chmu,  ap.  CbUect  Mtchawi,  Sd  ter.  t.  VT. 

*  Andjflt  de  la  campagne  de  1667,  by  General  de  Grimoard,  in  (Etmu  dt  Lemt 
XTF.  tin.  p.  74. 
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ball,  and  exacted  the  commimicatSon  <^  the  letters  hy  which  the 
goremor  the  Netherlands  prumisod  aid  to  the  governor  of  Lille. 
The  aid  was  not  promiaed  till  September  10.  The  people  would 
listen  no  longer,  and  caused  Uie  fire  of  the  ramparts  to  cease  im« 
mediately.  The  governor  deemed  it  impossible  to  suppress  this 
movement ;  he  sent  deputies  to  the  King  to  offer  to  surrender  in 
four  days  in  default  of  aid ;  the  King  demanded  that  he  should 
surrender  the  same  day.  At  evening,  one  of  tlic  gates  of  tlie  city 
was  delivered  to  the  French  ;  the  next  morning,  August  28,  the 
garrison  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  the  King  made 
his  entry  into  Lille. 

All  Walloon  Flanders  liad  again  become  Frendi  at  the  price  of 
less  effort  and  bloodshed  than  it  had  cost,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
force  one  of  its  places.  It  was  because  tliere  was  encountered  no 
great  interest,  no  great  idea,  which  could  lead  the  people  to  refuse 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  mother-country.  Such  are  the  only 
good  and  legitimate  conquests,  —  those  which  fall  into  the  hand  of 
the  eonqoeror  like  ripe  fitdt, — those  which  may  indeed  transgresa 
the  poIiUcal  laws  forged  by  men,  hut  which  are  in  conformity  widi 
the  laws  of  Proridence,  and  which  realiae,  iar  &om  viohiting  the 
principle  of  natiodalities. 

Count  de  Maiain,  Commander-Qeneml  of  the  Spanish  troops^ 
had  heen  at  Tpres,  since  August  25,  with  twelre  thousand  men, 
two  thirds  of  which  were  cavalry ;  he  had  neither  time  nor  strength 
to  attempt  to  save  Lille.  The  King  and  Turenne,  from  tlic  27th, 
concaved  the  hope  of  cutting  off  his  retreat  to  Ghent  and  Brussels. 
lieutenant-Greneral  Crdqui,  whose  cavalry  had  been  posted  on  the 
Lys,  hetwem  Lille  and  Ypres,  was  ordered  to  repair  rapidly  be- 
tween the  canal  of  Bruges  and  that  of  the  Sas-de-Ghent.  August 
28,  the  whole  army  followed  Crdqui's  corps.  Marsin,  on  learning 
of  the  loss  of  Lille,  had  sent  wliat  little  infantry  he  had  to  Dlxmude, 
Nieuwpoort,  and  Ostend,  and  had  set  out  himself  at  full  speed,  with 
eight  thousand  cavnlrv,  for  Ghent  by  the  way  of  Bruges.  Aut^ust 
81,  at  daybreak,  he  encountered  the  French  vanguard  barring  ins 
way  to  Ghent.  Apprised  that  the  main  body  of  the  royal  army 
was  not  far  off,  he  sought  to  fail  back  on  Bruges.  He  had  not 
time  :  charged  witli  irresistible  impetuosity,  he  was  broken,  over- 
whelmed, put  to  rout  completely ;  part  of  his  squadrons  were  pur- 
sued to  the  sea-shore,  on  ^e  territory  of  Dutch  Flanders ;  the  rest 
were  chased  to  the  gates  of  Bruges ;  two  thousand  cavalry  were 
killed,  taken,  or  dispersed. 

September  1,  the  whole  French  army  was  found  assembled  he* 
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fore  the  wall'^  of  Ghent.  Several  fjcnerals  urged  the  Kinn-  to  profit 
by  the  defeat  otMarsin  to  attack  this  ^reat  city;  but  tlie  army  was 
flatly  fatifiued  by  so  mucli  hibor  and  mairhinjri  and  espociallv  hv 
tlie  had  woatlicr ;  heavy  rains  had  beirun  durin<j  tlie  sle^'-e  of  Lille 
and  had  not  yet  ceased  ;  tlie  infantry  was  much  cliniiiiijihed  by  gar- 
risoning the  new  conquest*,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  the  cities 
of  the  Flemish  tongue  would  yield  as  easily  as  tliose  of  the  French 
tongue,  although  tlie  example  of  Dunkirk  augured  well  m  tins 
respect.  Political  considerations  acted  also  on  tlie  mind  of  the 
King ;  Lonis  rtOI  deared  to  lie  drcmnspect  towards  Holland,  and, 
abov«  all,  to  mature  rut  Becret  projects  wbich  might,  to  a  certain 
point,  restrain  his  arms.  He  resolved  to  attempt  nothing  more  of 
importance  this  year,  and  only  to  finrtify  hunself  in  the  positions 
tidcen.  September  2,  be  set  out  for  Sainl-Qemuun,  leaving  tbe 
annj  to  Tnrenne* 

The  Marsbal-Qenersl  was  obliged,  however,  to  nndertake  another 
enterprise  after  the  King's  departure.  The  Oovemor  of  the  Neth- 
erlands having  thrown  a  garrison  into  Alost,  in  order  to  cover 
Brussels  and  to  harass  the  French  garrisons,  Turenne,  September 
11,  assaulted  Alost  by  main  force,  compelled  it  to  capitulate  the 
next  day,  and  razed  the  fortifications.  Being  unable,  on  account 
of  the  bad  weather,  to  establish  himself  on  the  canal  from  Brussels 
to  Antwerp,  he  occupied  the  cities  and  burghs  of  the  Dender  until 
the  end  of  October,  then  distributed  the  anny  again  into  winter- 
quarters,  November  1.* 

Tlie  invasion  of  Belgimn  had  cxeited  lively  agitation  in  all  tlio 
Euro|)ean  cabinets,  and  the  evolutions  of  diplomacy  had  been 
neither  less  active  nor  less  complicated  during  this  short  campa^ 
than  the  marches  and  countermarches  of  strategy. 

The  Spanish  goveniment,  at  the  first  news  of  the  attack,  liad 
resigned  itself  to  the  abandonment  of  it.s  vain  pretensions  to  Portu- 
gal, to  concentrate  its  efforts  for  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  was  somewhat  late  I  It  was  impossible  to  increase  the  taxes  on 
Spain  or  on  the  Italian  possessions ;  as  to  the  annual  tribute  from 
America,  that  sole  resonzoe  of  CSastilian  distress,  the  galleons  were 
not  expected  till  the  end  of  Hbe  year.  **It  was  attempted  to  save 
ihe  monarchy  by  subscription.**  ^  The  appeal  was  not  heard.  The 
nation  cared  little  iar  those  Netherlands,  those  foreign  possessions, 

1  The  Ctimpoffne  royoils  h-<inn/ies  1GC7-1GR8  ;  Paris.  1068,  ISmo.  Pellwton,  Hi»- 
toire  de  Louis  XIV.  i.  II.  1.  V.  (Euen$  <k  Lom»  XIV,  t.  IL  pp.  290-314;  t.  IIL 
pp.  31-87. 

•  UigMt,  AiosHWM ^Eipt9m,tlL  pp.  121-187. 
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which  had  ruined  it.  Little  care  rennimed  to  it  for  itself.  Scarcely 
any  one  paid  or  subscribed.  The  government  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  effecting  a  new  retrenchment  on  gOTemment 
stocks,  that  is,  of  becoming  three  fourths  bankrupt. 

Overwli»'hiie{|  by  her  inipotenre,  Sj)ain,  on  hurling  her  flfH'lara- 
tion  of  war  at  a  rival  who  })retende(l  to  take  away  her  provinces 
without  breakintj  tbe  peace  (July  14),  called  all  Europe  to  her 
aid.  Every  one  negotiated,  but  no  on»?  was  found  with  the  means 
or  will  to  help  her.  She  hastened  to  sign  a  commercial  treaty 
with  England  ;  ^  Charles  Stuart  none  the  less  refused  her  permis- 
sion to  levy  soldiers  in  his  states.  She  invoked  the  Emperor  an  1 
the  Empire  in  behalf  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy,  Louis  XIV.  liacl 
been  before  her  with  the  Germanic  Diet ;  the  King  of  France  had 
promised  not  to  abstract  from  the  dependency  of  the  Empire  the 
placM  that  he  mii^t  take  in  the  Cmde  of  Burgondy,  which  com- 
prised Fnmche-Comt^  and  Belgium,  with  ^  exception  of  Fho^ 
defs,  and  he  had  required  the  Diet,  on  its  part,  toobaerve  the  trea^ 
of  Westphalia,  by  preventing  the  despatch  of  Gknnan  troops  to 
the  aid  of  Spain ;  tiie  same  commimication  had  been  addressed  to 
the  Eni|)eror.  Leopdd,  timid  and  moieoTer  inactiTe,  could  only 
engage  the  Diet  to  oflfer  its  mediation ;  the  Diet  was  unwilling  to 
goafantee  to  Spain  the  CSiide  of  Buigondy.  Leopold,  on  his  own 
account,  did  not  stir ;  he  had  not  twenty  thousand  soldiers  on  fiiot ; 
and  he  dared  not  even  xaiM  leeaniitB  on  his  own  lands  fear  of 
offending  the  King.' 

The  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  turned  to  the  North  ;  he  en- 
d^vored  tog^  over  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  through  him 
the  princes  of  I^ower  Saxony*  The  Protestant  princes  of  Northern 
Germany,  as  well  as  Sweden,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  too  little 
disguised  patronage  which  Louis  XIV.  accorded  the  Catholic  inter- 
ests in  the  Empire,  and  with  his  continual  iritorvention  in  Ger- 
maTiic  aftairs ;  the  project  of  establishin£r  a  l^Vench  prince  on  the 
tiirone  of  Poland  greatlv  disquieted  them.  In  the  interval  the 
death  of  the  adroit  Queen  of  Poland,  the  principal  supporter  of 

^  This  treaty  acconlcl  to  tbe  En?T!i<<h  the  «nm(»  ripr'it*  ns  to  the  Dutch,  partic* 
ularly  Uie  right  of  Uurd  tlAg  betweoa  bpaia  and  Uio  iuut  indies.  See  Domonti  t. 
TIL  p.  87. 

"  The  dctfiils  on  tins  subject,  in  the  negotifttions  between  France  and  Austria,  are 
exceedingly  piquant  "  The  Kinp,"  wrote  the  minister  Lionne,  jestinply,  to  the 
ambassador  Gr^onrille,  —  '*  Uie  King  tliinks  you  the  moat  audacious  niinioter  on 
earth  (and  In  this  his  ICtjM^  girm  yoa  tiie  giealast  praise  tiurt  yoa  oonld  desire) 

to  Imve  tnkcn  it  into  ynnr  hnnd  to  hinrlrr.  hv  your  persuasions  nnr"!  tl-rrats,  an 
emperor,  tlic  successor  of  all  the  Cman,  £rom  daring  to  raise  rearuits  for  liis  own 
troops."  See  Mignet,  t  IL  p.  2^ 
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tliis  project,  rendered  its  success  more  than  doubtl'iil.  Louis  XTV. 
deemed  it  necessary  to  renounce  it,  and  offered  the  German  ]>i  in- 
ces  to  support  the  nomination  of  one  of  their  number,  the  I)uke 
of  Neaburg,  should  Kng  John  Gaiiiiiir  penist  in  the  idea  of  ab- 
dieatingJ  The  Elector  of  Biandenbuig  then  appeared  to  ap> 
preach  the  King,  but  without  much  dnoerity,  and  oontmued  to 
negotiate  at  the  same  time  at  Paris  and  at  Brussels,  contenting 
himself  howeyer  with  remaining  an  observer  and  standing  on  the 
reserve. 

The  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  still  more  importu* 
nate  with  Holland,  which  hastened  to  ask  the  King  on  what  eondi- 
tions  he  would  consent  to  treat  with  Spain.  Louis  made  no  haste 
to  answer.  The  ambassador  Van  Beuninghen  then  assured  him, 
tiiat,  if  he  would  he  content  with  a  portion  of  the  Netherlands 
remote  from  tlie  Dutcli  frontiers,  the  United  Provinces  would  join 
him  in  forcing  the  Spaniards  to  yield.  This  was  what  the  King 
had  proposed  the  year  before.  Louis  repHed  from  his  mmj)  before 
Douai  (July  4),  that  he  would  be  content  with  Franche-Comt^ 
Luxemburg,  Cambr^sis,  Saint- Omer,  Aire,  Bergues,  Charleroi, 
Toiirnay,  and  Douai.  Tlie  Dutch  protested.  De  Witt  declared 
to  the  Frencli  ambassnrior  that  he  could  not  supj)ort  the  pretensions 
of  tlie  Kinji,  unless  lie  would  moderate  them  and  would  enjrajre, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  SpaiTi,  to  resume  the  ancient 
project  of  erecting  the  rest  of  Belgium  into  a  republic,  the  part 
of  Holland  excepted,  or  to  divide  all  Belgium,  if  the  first  fJan 
fiuled.    Louis  deferred  replying  positively. 

During  this  time  the  negotiations  of  Breda,  between  Holland 
and  her  aUies  on  one  hand,  and  England  on  the  other,  approaclied 
their  conclusion.  The  difficulties  were  not  without  magnitude  on 
the  part  of  England.  De  Witt  settled  them  by  a  brilJiaut  stroke. 
He  knew  that  the  English,  thanks  to  the  bad  administiation  of 
Charles  IL,  had  little  naval  force.  He  despatched  De  Ruyter  and 
his  hrother,  Comelius  De  Witt,  with  seyen^  ships  and  firigates 
and  sijrteen  fire-ships,  directly  to  the  Thames,  the  passes  of  which 
he  had  sounded  in  person  the  year  before  (June  4,  1667). 
The  Dutch  possessed  ^emaelves  of  Sheemess,  fbroed  an  entrance 
into  the  river  Medway,  captured  or  burned  a  great  number  of 

^  He  (iMicntcd,  in  fact,  September  16,  16C8,  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  wns 
given  the  Abbey  of  iSaint-Geramin-iies-Fres.  llis  had  for  a  successor,  not  the  Duko 
of  Neuburg,  but  Michael  Wiesnowicski,  a  poor  and  obacure  nobleman  elected  by 
{Im  s]Nrit  of  fiiction  on  account  of  hit  J«tf  AOthinfiiMtj  sad  vhoM  fdgn  vu 
•hsmcfol  sul  rainoiu  to  Poland. 
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ships  of  \vaT%  destroyed  or  carried  off  the  naval  magaanest  as- 
cended the  Tiiames  as  far  as  Gravesend,  and  remained  masters  for 
several  weeks  of  the  month  of  the  great  British  river. 

En^^bild  bent  under  this  blow,  so  humiliating  to  her  pride; 
peace  was  signed  July  81.  It  comprised  three  different  instru- 
ments. By  the  first,  France  and  England  mutually  restored  what 
they  had  taken  from  each  other  in  America.^  By  the  second, 
England  and  Holland  agreed  to  keep  each  what  it  liad  taken 
of  coloiiifs,  stations,  ships,  and  merchandise  ;  the  English  pre- 
sented the  best  part  of  the  Dutch  pos^^essions  of  North  America, 
that  is.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  ;  the  Dutch  kept  the  island 
of  Fooloroon,  in  the  Moluccas,  and  Surinam.  The  question  of 
the  flag  was  regulated  on  the  same  terms  as  in  the  treaty  with 
Cromwell,  the  Dutch  obligating  t'leinselves  to  salute  the  English 
flag,  from  fleet  to  tieet  in  British  u'atert<^  and  implicitly  reserving 
equality  elsewhere.  A  tliird  treaty  reconciled  England  and  Den- 
mark. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  United  Provinoes  might  have  derived  more 
profit  from  ^ir  glorious  success ;  bat  De  Witt  and  bis  friends  had 
deemed  it  thdr  duty  no  longer  to  resist  the  cries  of  commerce, 
which  demanded  peace  on  the  seas,  and  had  themselves  hastened  to 
bring  matters  to  a  dose  with  England  in  order  to  be  able  to  torn 
their  attentioii  wholly  to  Belgium.  It  was  besides  a  great  victory 
fer  thdr  party  not  to  have  accorded  to  the  House  of  Stuart  the 
reesiablishment  of  the  House  of  Nassau.  The  preceding  year, 
af^er  the  naval  reverse  of  the  month  of  August,  the  Orange  party 
had  agitated  zealously,  and  De  Witt,  to  deprive  his  adversaries  of 
an  instrument  that  threatened  ere  long  to  become  a  formidable 
chief,  bad  been  obliged  himself  to  cause  the  adoption  of  the  young 
Prince  of  Orange,  William  III.,  by  the  Province  of  Holland,  as 
the  child  of  the  State,  and  to  take  charge  of  bis  pohtical  education. 
Strengthened  now  by  the  glorious  manner  in  which  he  had  termi- 
nated the  war,  he  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  be  decreed,  by  the 
States  of  Hollnnd.  tlifit  the  ?tadtholdership  should  never  be  rees- 
tabliislied  in  that  provmce,  and  that  if  it  were  in  any  other,  it 
shoidd  be  incompatible  with  the  office  of  Captain-General  of  the 
United  Provinces  (August  15).  The  young  prince  was  required 
to  swear  to  this  decree,  like  all  the  functiouaries  of  the  repubhc, 
and  ho  was  suffered  to  hope  that  at  this  price  he  would  be  intro- 

*  Hofiidos  Xova-Scotia,  named  in  the  treaty,  the  Engliflh  restored  Cayenne,  which 
the  J  had  just  seized  at  tbe  ocuMoeat  of  aegoliaUoa.  See  the  documents  in  Domoat, 
t.  VIL  p.  44,  elMj. 
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duced  into  ttie  connril  of  state  at  twenty,  and  would  be  made 
Captain-General  at  twenty -two.^ 

Innnediately  after  the  peace,  EnjC^land  offered  lier  mediation  to 
France  and  Spain.  The  new  Pope,  Clement  IX.  (Julio  Rospi- 
gliosi),  elected  June  20,  in  the  place  of  Alexander  VII.,  had 
made  a  similar  oflfer,  and  Sweden  Kkewiie.  The  Diet  of  Ratisbon 
had  slopped  the  sending  of  ambassadon  to  the  belligerent  conrts* 
Louis  XIV.  rejected  none  of  these  propositbns,  and  showed  a  con- 
ciliator)' disposition.  He  oficred  to  the  United  Provinces  and  the 
Emperor  the  speedy  end  of  his  Jownujf  to  the  Netherlands  as  a 
proof  of  his  moderation,  and,  September  29,  infbrmed  the  Dutch 
ambassador  tliat  he  aooepted  the  new  pnpositiotiB  drawn  np  by  John 
De  Witt ;  that  is,  the  eventoal  engagement  in  case  of  &e  death  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  and,  as  to  the  present,  the  altematiTe  between 
the  cession  of  the  places  which  he  had  conquered  and  the  cesaion 
of  Luxemburg,  Cambr^sis,  Aire,  and  Saint^Omer.  The  King  only 
addedf  in  the  latter  case,  Douai,  Beiges,  and  Fumes ;  Charleroi 
was  to  be  dismantled.  These  intensions,  lessened  whilst  the  con- 
quests were  increased,  were  very  modei^t.  It  was  understood  that 
Spain  was  to  recognize  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  to  accept  before 
the  end  of  ^lareli,  1G68  ;  otherwise,  Holland  was  to  unite  with 
the  King  against  her.  Louis  granted  a  three-months'  truce  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Catholic  Ketlierlands  (^October-December, 
1667).» 

All  the  European  cabinets,  a  single  one  excepted,  were  ignorant 
of  the  secret  of  the  young  conqueror's  moderation.  It  was  the 
very  greatness  of  his  ambition  that  rendered  him  moderate.  Bel- 
gium and  Franche-Comt^,  which  would  have  sufHccd  France,  did 
not  suffice  him  !  Seeing  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of  a  frail 
child  contiiaially  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  he  thought  of 
securing  half  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  little  Carlos  IL  dead, 
tliere  remained  no  legitimate  heirs  of  Philip  IV.  but  the  Queen 
of  France  and  tlie  Empress,  her  younger  sister,  married  in  1666. 
Louis  XIV.,  in  the  begmning  of  1667,  had  proposed  to  the  Em- 
peror to  regulate  in  advance  between  them  the  OTentoal  partition 
of  the  great  inheritance.  Leopold  refbsed  at  first,  but  feeblj,  with 
no  other  motive  than  the  fear  of  oflfending  the  Court  of  Spain,  if 
an7  knowledge  of  the  afiair  should  reach  it;  he  felt  the  hupossibil- 
itj  of  maintaining  in  piinciple,  to  his  wife's  profit,  the  renunciation 

^  Mignet,  ^^looeMiM  fEtpagnt,  X.  I.  p.  435.  PelliMOO,  t.  IIL  L  Tin.  La  NeariUs 
(AO.  Bail]et)»  HMn  da  BMadt,  t  lU.  p.  808. 
*  (Summit  Imk  XIV,  %.JL^m,iAmt»    lOgns^  t  IL  p.  493. 
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of  the  Queen  of  France ;  this  amicable  overture  contributed  to  pre- 
vent him  firom  patting  hinuelf  in  a  condition  to  mtedbre  in  Bel- 
Lonia,  on  his  ude,  aflected  to  desire  to  please  the  Emperor 
hj  not  pushing  his  advantages  to  the  utmost.  After  the  King^s 
return  to  Saint-Gennain,  the  resident  of  the  Emperor  in  France 
insinuated  that  the  negotiation  might  be  renewed  (October  S» 
1667).  The  advances  of  the  Austrian  agent  were  warmly  wel- 
comed, and  negotiations  were  reopened  and  conducted  at  Vienna, 
with  eztmordinary  dexterity  and  vigor,  bj  the  French  ambassador 
GrfaionvOle.^  The  superiority  of  French  diplomatists  of  this  cen- 
tury over  the  greater  part  of  foreign  diplomatists  is  very  striking; 
they  excel  not  only  in  talent,  but  above  all  in  moral  strength :  widi 
ftreigners,  private  interest,  in  the  grossest  and  mmt  shameless 
form,  unceasingly  compromises  or  betrays  the  interests  of  the 
State  intrusted  to  the  political  agent ;  among  Frendmien,  the 
personality  of  the  agent  is  ardently  identified  with  the  work  un- 
dertaken, and  liis  devotion  to  the  State  and  the  Prince  is  without 
reserve  ;  their  ^rlory  is  his  glory,  and  he  looks  for  his  reward  from 
them  alone.  Happy  France  if  tlie  admirable  school  of  politicians 
and  ^Ya^^ioI^  that  she  possessed  bad  been  employed  only  to  serve 
a  tndy  national  system  I 

January  19,  1H68,  a  secret  treaty  was  ;*i«rned  at  Vienna  between 
the  King  and  tlie  Enij)eror ;  i^ouis  renewed  in  this  the  promise 
that  he  had  made  to  the  Dutch,  as  to  his  ])resent  gattgfat^wn.  If 
Spain  should  not  grant  this  satisfaction  before  March  15,  the  Em- 
peror was  interdicted  to  succor  the  CathoUc  Netherlands  ;  he  re- 
served the  right  to  succor  the  other  Spanish  possessions  without 
breakbg  with  the  King.  If  the  King  of  Spain  died  without  chil- 
dren, and  the  Emperor  and  the  King  or  their  heirs  survived  him, 
the  King  or  his  assigns  were  to  have  Belgium,  Franche-Comt^, 
Kavarre,  Rosas  in  Catalonia,  the  penal  cdlonies  of  Africa  (Oran, 
Melilla,  Oeuta,  ete.)«  the  Two  SieiHes,  and  the  Philippines;  the 
Emperor  was  to  have  Spain,  Navarre  and  Rosas  excepted,  with 
Milanais,  the  penal  colonies  of  T^iscany,  tbe  Balearic  Islands,  Sar^  ' 
dmia,  the  Canaries,  and  all  the  West  Indies.  The  trea^  was  to 
be  Talid  as  long  as  the  King  of  Spain,  Carlos  II.,  bad  not  a  child 
six  years  old.' 

These  were,  doubtless,  brilliant  hopes  :  admitting  that  the  Span- 
ish succession  should  follow  the  ordinary  laws  of  inheritance,  it 

^  This  negotiation  is  indeed  a  dassic  tuodei  for  the  uutnictio||^of  diplooMtUttt ; 
It  if  my  ekbofBleA  in  Mignel,  t  IL  pp.  8t(M40. 
s  See  Migne^  t.  IL  p.  4il,  H  mq* 
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seemed  natuntl  tbftt  Lonis  XIY.  sboiild  daim  liis  share,  In  order  to 
prevent  the  House  of  Austria  from  regaining  its  fbnner  preponder^ 
once  hj  uniting  all  its  power  on  a  single  head,  yet  it  was  a  first 

deviation  from  true  French  policy.  Bettor  would  have  been,  in  the 
present  Belgium,  even  incomplete,  and  Franche-Comt^,  tlum  the 
hope  of  half  of  an  empire  hjpotliecated  on  the  death  of  another 
and  on  uncertainty.  Better  would  it  liave  been,  in  the  future,  to 
venonnoe  an  arbitrary  aggrandizement,  and,  instead  of  disposing  of 
Spain  without  her  consent,  to  urge  her,  should  the  case  occnr,  to 
exclude  foreigners,  to  replace  lier  extinct  dvnnsty  by  some  illegit- 
imate lirnnch,  or  by  some  gmTith'P  of  Castile,  a  thought  ■vvliich 
was  entertained  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  We  cannot  however  con- 
sider it  an  excessive  crime  in  Louis  XIV.  to  have  acted  as  he  did  ; 
this  was  too  far  from  the  order  of  dynastic  ideas  in  wliicli  he  found 
himself  involved  ;  but  unhappily  the  secret  treaty  of  partition  was 
not  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 

The  treaty  was  followefl  by  an  imp)rtant  concession  from  the 
King  to  the  Emperor.  Louis  postponed  until  ^hiy  15  the  delay 
fixed  for  Spain  to  accept  his  conditions,  and  promised  Leojxjld  not 
to  increase  liis  immediate  pretensions,  whatever  might  be,  until 
that  date,  the  events  of  the  campaign  which  was  about  to  open. 

Another  negotiation,  no  less  important  and  destined  to  produce 
more  immediate  results,  had  made  its  way  into  Holland  simultane- 
ously with  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

Immediately  aifter  the  peace  conclnded  with  England,  Holkmd, 
a^iin  become  mistress  of  her  movements,  had  manifested  in  a  veiy 
evident  manner  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  France,  which 
did  not  only  proceed  fi*om  the  Bel^n  invanon,  hut  also  and  above 
all  from  the  new  tariff  which  Colbert  had  just  laid  on  foreign  mer- 
chandise. She  had  maintained  forty  vessels  afloat,  and  decreed 
the  levy  of  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers;  and  the  ambassador, 
Van  Beuninghen,  had  talked  openly  to  Lionne  of  a  defensive  coali- 
tion against  France,  if  the  Khig  did  not  moderate  his  exactions. 
•  Louis  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  moderated  them,  since  he  almost 
completely  accejited  the  bases  laid  down  by  John  De  Witt.  He  was 
astonished  and  angry  that  his  acceptance  was  not  on^jf  rly  welcomed 
by  Holland,  and  that  she  pretended  to  impose  on  him,  besides,  tlie 
renunciation  of  his  wife  to  the  succession  of  Spain  (October, 
1667).  De  Witt  did  not  always  direct  at  his  will  the  regencies 
of  the  Dutch  cities,  a  power  more  real  in  fact  than  the  Statos- 
Geneml  in  this  federative  government,  and  he  himself  moreover 
was  not  immovable  in  the  system  of  the  French  aliiauce.  During 
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the  campaign  of  Flanders  the  governor  of  the  Catholic  Netbep- 
lands  having  offered  the  United  Provinces  to  give  them  in  pledge 
Bruges,  Ostend,  and  other  places,  on  condition  of  a  considerable 
loan,  and  an  aid  of  troops  that  should  be  reputed  disbanded  from 
the  service  of  Holland,  the  atKiir  had  failed,  not  throurrh  the  re- 
fusal of  John  De  Witt,  but  only  because  the  Spaiii^li  governor  had 
not  insisted,  on  seeing  tlie  French  pause,  after  the  capture  of  Lille. 

De  Witt,  nevertheless,  strove  to  cahn  tlie  Kinjr,  and  to  find  some 
medium  Ixtween  French  pretensions  and  Dutch  suspicions;  but 
tlie  question  was  soon  put  on  diUerent  grounds  by  the  interveution 
of  English  diplomacy. 

Louis  XIV.,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Breda,  liad  sent  an 
ambassador  to  London  commissioned  to  ]iroj)()se  to  Charles  11.  an 
olfensive  alliance  against  Spain,  and  to  ofler  him  as  baits  the  prom- 
ise of  a  commercial  treaty,  the  abandonment  of  Spanish  America 
to  the  English  aims,  asflistance,  if  necesaary,  against  his  rebellions 
subjects ;  finally,  subsidies  and  even  the  cession  of  a  maritime  place 
in  Flanders,  if  be  wonld  consent  that  Belgium  should  become 
French  (September,  1667).^  This  transpired  before  the  great 
negotiation  of  partition  was  reopened  with  the  Emperor. 

Charles  II.,  always  reduced  to  expedients,  was  personally  inr 
dined  to  unite  with  Loms  XIY whose  UberaUt^  he  appreciated ; 
but  around  him,  in  his  parliament,  in  his  council  itself  the  old 
jealousy  of  Fraiioe  predominated.  Charles  did  not  accept ;  he 
only  offered  to  tdl  to  Louis  the  prolongation  of  his  neutrality  for  a 
second  year;  then  made  overtures  in  his  turn,  not  against  Spain, 
but  against  Holland.  He  was  animated  with  lively  resentment 
against  the  Dutch  republicans  who  liad  formerly  treated  him  witli 
so  little  respect  during  his  exile,  and  the  affront  which  he  had  just 
received  by  the  invasion  of  the  Thames  had  incensed  him  against 
John  De  Witt  (December,  1667).'  He  had  in  reality  resolved  fn 
nothintr. 

Louis  Xn^.,  despite  his  grievances,  would  not  consent  to  break 
with  Holland,  so  long  as  she  had  not  violated  the  compact  of  1662. 

Charles  H.  liad  not  even  waited  for  Jjouis's  reply  to  turn  again 
to  Holland  ;  he  had  ke])t  up  a  double  negotiation  with  France 
and  the  United  Provinces,  without  perhaps  really  knowing  himself 
which  of  the  two  he  would  deceive.  The  Dutch  agents  in  England, 

^  Lloiine  had  adTlwd  tlw  King  to  olftr  Oftend  and  Nfoawpoor^  which  i*  •urpria. 

ing  on  the  part  of  so  nblc  a  pnliticinn.    See  Mf/nct,  t.  II.  p.  -jOo. 

^  f>ee  the  curious  detAiU  givea  in  the  M^moiret  (U  (JourvilUi  ap.  Collect.  Mi- 
diaad,  8d  aer.  t.  Y.  p.  ML 
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since  the  peace,  had  unceasingly  urged  Charles  to  join  Holland  to 
inteipose  Ix'tween  France  and  Spain,  and  Charles  had  answered 
their  impfntnnities  hy  despatching  to  the  Hague,  in  Docemlx'r,  a 
diplomatist  exceedingly  liostile  to  tlie  Frencli  interests,  Sir  Williiim 
Temple,  -vvIki  wrnt  far  as  to  propose  to  John  De  Witt  an  oHeii- 
sive  alhaiu  e  between  Kiigland  and  Holland  for  the  protection  of 
Belginni.  De  Witt  aj>peaiv(l  littl**  dispof^ed  to  so  extreme  a  meas- 
ure, and  nioie  inc  lined  to  a  detensive  alliance.  Teinjile  Wi  at  to 
London  to  obtain  full  powers,  returned  with  them  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  and  engaginl  in  the  conferences  the  ambassadoi  tiuin 
Sweden  in  Holland.  Jaiiuaiy  1668,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  the 
Hague  between  the  English  ambassador  and  the  seven  commuBionr' 
era  of  secret  affairt^  pi'esided  over  by  the  Grand  Pefiuonary  of 
Hotkiid.  England  and  Holland  i^raed  in  this  to  demmd  of  the 
King  uf  France ;  Ist,  to  pledge  hinuelf  to  ])eaoe  'with  Spain,  pro- 
vided that  Bhe  ceded  to  him  the  pUces  which  he  had  conquered,  os 
the  equivalent  already  demanded  hy  him ;  2d,  to  grant  a  trace  t» 
the  Catholic  Netherlands  till  the  end  of  May,  Engknd  and  Hol- 
land engaged  to  secure  to  the  King  of  France  the  aforesaid  satis&o- 
tion.  In  consideratifln  of  this  engagement,  they  were  to  dispose 
the  King  of  fVance  to  bear  arms  no  longer  against  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  leave  to  them  the  cai«  of  obliging  Spain  to  yield.  The  peace 
which  was  to  be  concluded  between  Franc  e  and  Spain  Was  to  be 
guaranteed  both  by  £ngland  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  by  the 
£ni])eror  and  all  the  other  neighboring  kings  and  princes,  with  a 
pled^  of  a  general  expedition  against  the  one  of  doie  two  pardea 
which  should  infringe  upon  the  peace. 

The  agreements  had  been  skilfiilly  drawn  up  by  De  Witt; 
Louis  XIV,  had  no  reason  to  complain  ;  at  least  in  this  sense,  that 
they  granted  him  all  he  had  asked,  and  that  they  no  Innp^r  de- 
manded the  renunciation  of  the  Queen  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  they 
entangled  him  in  sucli  a  manner  to  interdict  to  him  any  now 
enterprise,  at  least  a.s  hmg  as  the  Kmg  of  Spain  should  live. 

By  secret  articles,  Kni^land  and  Holland  agreed  to  make  Nsur  on 
T/ouis  XIV.  if  lie  should  retract,  and  asjjumed  to  compel  liim  to 
make  peace  without  i^ortugal,  in  case  Spain  should  insist  on  this 
poiiit. 

The  same  day,  the  nntlKissador  of  Sweden  in  Holland  acceded 
to  tlie  Anglo-Butuvian  alHancc  ;  u  grave  fact,  which  seemed  to 
unsettle  the  bases  of  European  pohcy,  founded  forty  years  before 
on  the  tmion  of  France  and  Sweden.' 

I  Migne^  t  IL  pp.  49{)-557.  (Euvrta  de  Louis  XI V.  U  JL  pp.  820»  8G0«  487,  d  teq, 
lAKMivills,t.IILpw816. 
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The  news  of  the  treaty  of  the  Hague  found  Loais  XIV.  ready 
to  mount  his  horse  to  return  to  the  field.  The  Gtovemor  of  the 
Catliolic  Netherlands  had  cared  little  for  the  new  truce  s(  iiid 
for  him  by  the  mediating  powers,  and  had  pretended  that  the  win- 
ter would  g^Te  him  this  trace  in  spite  of  the  French.  Louis  XIV. 
prepared  an  overwhelming  answer  to  this  I  ravado.  Without 
knowing  yet  wliat  had  passed  at  the  Hague,  he  had  just  achii vssed 
to  the  Pope,  the  King  of  England,  the  German  princes,  and  Swe- 
den, the  same  promise  as  to  the  Emperor  ;  namely,  the  promise  not 
to  increase  his  pretensions,  whatever  niight  be  the  success  of  his 
arms  ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  le^ive  to  others  the  care 
of  constiHlulnsr  Spain.  Only  he  prepared,  this  time,  to  deal  his 
blows  elsewlieie  than  in  Belgium,  still  less  through  circumspection 
towanls  Holland  and  the  German  princes  of  the  Rhine  tliau  the 
ho[)c  of  a  more  brilliant  and  above  all  more  rapid  success.  The 
ministers,  who  desircd  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  Turenne 
by  recalling  on  the  stage  the  great  C!ondd,  kept  in  the  background 
dnee  his  return  from  este,  had  eontribated  to  suggest  to  the  King 
a  project  which  made  Cond^  m  some  sort*  his  obligatory  Ueuten* 
ant.  The  attack  on  Franche-Oomttf  had  therefore  been  resolved 
on,  and  the  preparations  had  been  confided  to  Gondtf,  as  governor 
^  Bnigundy. 

Franche4>)snt^  as  we  have  had  oocasioii  to  point  out  more  than 
once  in  this  history,  was  in  qqite  an  exceptional  position  among 
the  Spanish  provinces*  The  Spanish  government  treated  Belgium 
much  more  circumspectly  than  Milan  or  Naples,  Franche-Comt4 
much  more  than  Belgium,  The  position  of  Flnuiche-Comt^,  com^ 
pletely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mooaichy  and  enclosed  within 
ibreign  territory,  had  compelled  this  government  to  concede  every* 
thing  to  it  in  order  that  it  might  have  nothii^  to  gain  fi'om  a 
change  of  state.  Spain  possessed  it  less  than  she  prevented  France 
from  possessing  it ;  the  inhabitant*?,  instead  of  money  and  soldiers, 
furnished  little  to  the  Spanish  government  but  diplomatic  agents, 
functions  for  which  they  displayed  an  especial  vocation.^  The 
authority  of  the  Governor -General  of  the  Netherlands,  under 
whose  juri.Mliction  they  were,  was  almost  nominal  among  them; 
the  real  pusver,  limited  moreover  by  municipal  liberties,  was 
shared,  or  rather  contended  for,  between  the  governor  of  the 
province,  taken  from  among  the  Comtois  noblemen,  and  tlie  purliu- 

1  The  fjrntuity  of  the  States  of  the  province  to  the  Catholic  king  did  not  cjccoed 
200,000  livres  for  three  yean.  See  PeUiMOa,  HMrt  tU  Latm  XIV.  t  IL  p.  2G1. 
ladMd,  the  mU  worJu  yivided  Iwgely. 
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nent  of  Dole,  which  did  on  a  small  scale  what  the  parliament  of 
Paris  bad  sought  to  do  on  a  large  one— adminbtered.  The  parlia- 
mentary oligarchy  had  gained  a  continually  increasing  preponder- 
ance both  over  the  governor  and  the  Triennial  Estates  of  the 
province.  Scarcely  any  regular  troops,  except  the  slender  gani- 
sons  at  Dole,  Gray,  Besan^on,  and  In  a  few  mountain  foi-ts ;  bcliind 
these  fo^v  soldiers  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  boni^ois  militia  and 
a  few  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  arriere-ban, — such  were  tlie  de- 
fensive resources.  The  state  of  the  places  had  been  reconnoitred  a 
little  in  advance  :  Prince  de  Condd  apprised  the  King  that  fourteen 
thousand  men  and  ten  siege  giins  would  be  siiffic-icfit.  j)rovided  the 
attack  took  place  unexpectedly.  T.ouis  ]of\  to  tli  '  Prince  the  wluJe 
conduct  of  the  affair.  Cond(3  anm^uil  tho  iiovenuir  and  Cointois 
parliament  \vlth  tlie  lioj)e  tliut  the  Kinj^  would  consent  to  the  re- 
newal of  theu"  ancient  neutralitv,  in  consideration  of  a  larire  sum 
of  money,  as  was  practised  in  the  preceding  war.  Other  artifices 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  Swiss,  who  regarded  Franche-Comtd 
almost  with  the  suiue  eye  iis  the  Dutch  regarded  Belgium,  and 
who,  the  year  before,  had  nearly  promised  to  send  an  army  to  the 
assistance  of  the  people  of  Francbe-ComU  in  case  of  invasion. 
During  this  time,  from  eighteen  thousand  to  twen^  thousand  sol- 
diers defiled  towards  Burgundy,  from  difierent  sides  and  on  difler- 
ent  pretexts ;  munitions  of  war  and  provisions  were  accumulated 
with  little  noise.  The  Marquis  d*Tenne,  governor  of  iVancbe- 
Cornt^,  and  the  parliament  of  Dole,  preserved  ibeir  incredible 
security  until  the  eve  of  the  invasion. 

Suddenly,  February  2,  the  King  set  out  from  Saint-Germain  at 
full  speed  with  all  the  militant  portion  of  his  court,  travelled  eigh^ 
leagues  in  five  days  through  mist  and  sleet,  and  reached  Dijon  on 
the  7th.  Cond6  had  not  waited  for  him.  Informed  that  the  gov- 
ernor and  parliament  of  Franche-Comtd,  at  last  shaking  off  their 
torpor,  had  convoked  the  militia  and  arriere-ban  for  the  8th,  and 
sent  to  implore  assistance  in  Switzerland,  Conde  had  assumed  the 
offensive  on  the  3d  with  what  troops  he  had  at  hand.  The  French 
troops  crossed  the  frontier,  accompanied  with  a  proclamation  sum- 
moning the  inhaliitfints  to  submit  to  the  Kinjr  their  lawful  sover- 
eign. From  the  od  to  the  4th,  a  detach luent,  setting  out  from 
Auxonne,  occupied  the  posts  of  Pesmes-sur-rOio-non  and  Iloclie- 
fort-sur-le-Doubs,  in  order  to  intercept  comiuunicatiuu  l>i*tween 
Gray,  Dole,  and  Besan^on ;  another  corps,  setting  out  from  Chalons, 
took  possession  of  Bletterans,  Poligny,  and  Arbois,  places  without 
defence ;  the  province  was  thus  cut  in  two,  and  the  asscmbUug  of 
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llie  mOilia  rendered  impoesiUe.  The  6tfa,  Cond^  entered  Comt^ 
in  person  hy  Anzonne,  despatched  the  Dnke  de  Lnzembourg  ^ 
against  Salinsi  and  marched  straight  to  Beaan^oo,  leaymg  Dole 
hemmed  in  hgr  a  few  posts.  Thoog^  Dole  was  the  capital  of  the 
province,  Besan^on  was  its  most  impartant  town  hj  its  population 
and  by  its  site,  which  makes  it  tlie  key  of  the  Jura.  Cond^  aU 
hia  detachments  distributed  through  the  countxy,  had  not  two 
thousand  men  with  him  wlien  he  summoned  this  great  eitj  to  snr^ 
render  on  the  evening  of  February  6. 

The  situation  of  Besaa^on  was  as  peculiar  among  the  to?ms  of 
Franche-Comt^  as  was  the  situation  of  Franche-Conit^  among  the 
Spanish  possessions.  Besan^on,  a  free  and  imperial  city»  had  ne  ver 
submitted  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  roimts  of  Biirojunrly ;  it  ^lad 
preserved  until  recently,  uii  one  liand,  very  democmtic  munieipai 
institutions  ; '  on  the  other,  full  independence  towards  the  gov- 
ernors and  parliament  of  Dole,  recognizing  the  King  of  Spain  heir 
of  tlie  Counts  of  Burgimdy,  only  as  a  inotector  voluntarily  cliosen.^ 

This  state  of  things,  however,  had  been  modified  within  a  few 
years,  the  Emperor  and  the  Germanic  Diet  having,  in  1651,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Catholic  king  the  riglit  of  sovereignty  over  Besan^on, 
as  ail  indemnity  for  the  losses  suffered  by  Spain  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War ;  and  the  city,  alter  a  long  resistance,  hud  iinally  con- 
sented to  this  change,  provided  its  independence  de  facto  was  not 
a&cted. 

Besan^on  sought  to  lay  claim  to  neutrality,  by  arguing  its  ancwnt 
title  of  imperial  dty.  Condi  replied  that  it  had  lost  it,  which  was 
true,  and  summoned  it  to  recognize  the  Emg  of  France  on  the 
same  conditions  on  which  it  had  recognized  the  King  of  Spain ; 
otherwise,  an  assault  would  be  made  the  same  night  on  the  beauti* 
iul  quarter  Outre-Doubs.  The  city  was  ill  fortified;  those  £br- 
midable  roi^  which  were  one  day  to  be  its  strength,  were  its 

*  Thl*  WM  the  Connt  do  Montmorcnci-BnutcTiUo,  who  Imtl  been  Conde's  cornpan- 
ion  in  exile ;  lie  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Dukes  de  Luxembourg-Pinet,  and 
the  King  had  anthnriaecl  lilm  to  raviw  tbe  title,  wbldi  he  waa  dettfned  lo  raider 
iUustriottt  bgr  grcnt  militaiy  fenown. 

'  The  seven  htnnierei  or  parishes  appotnteil  annually,  without  any  conflition  of 
eligibility,  twenty-eight  councillors,  who  chose  ni  turn  fourteen  govemon;  tiie  latter 
decided  trifling  affiiir*  by  thenuelTet  alone,  and  important  onet  witli  the  tirentj> 
eight*  Ixk  extraordnuiry  ca5(.s,  refLTcnee  was  niiule  to  a  geueral  assembly  of  citl- 
sent.  This  maintenance  of  communal  democracy  was  remarkable,  the  greater 
pert  of  the  imperial  cities  having  turned  to  oligarchy. 

■  The  rights  of  the  proteelor  consisted  in  giving  a  preaidtoDt  to  tfie  fourteen  ^ev^ 
emcns  f»r  jiidlcial  nffiir^,  nnd  lo  appointlog  the  commandant  of  a  hundred  loldiers 
who  guarded  the  ramparts. 
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weakness,  not  being  endoeed  mthin  the  defences  of  ibe  pkwe. 
The  pertiieas  of  France  uuinusted  that»  if  tbe  French  were 
oeived  amicably,  the  King  might  transfer  to  Besan^ on  the  parlii^ 
ment  of  Dole,  the  object  of  Bimmtin  jealooij.    hk  short,  they 

capitulated,  contenting  themselves  with  adding  to  the  conditioiifl 
laid  down  by  Cond^  that  the  King  should  leave  to  Beaan^on  the 
holy  winding-sheet,  a  relic  celebrated  in  local  tradition,  and  should 
not  introduce  liberty  of  conactence  into  the  city.  The  Spaniards, 
who  had  been  unable  to  establish  their  political  snpremacy  in 
Besan^on,  had  infiltrated  it  with  their  religions  fanaticism,  and 
Besan^on  had  accepted  the  Inqnidtion,  rejected  by  all  tbe  subjects 
of  Spain. 

Saliris  nnd  its  forts,  so  diffinilt  of  approarlt,  surrendered  the  same 
day,  alter  a  few  volleys  of  artillery.  The  most  evident  rrM'rme 
derived  from  Franche-Comt<5  by  tlie  Catholic  king  ])rocee(led  from 
the  ricli  salt  springs  which  had  piv(>n  thi>'ir  name  to  this  city,  and 
belonged  fi!nif»st  entirelv  to  the  domain  of  the  crown. 

The  King  iiiui  Cuiuic  rejoined  each  other,  February  0,  before 
Dole,  with  the  main  bmly  of  the  French  forces.  Tliis  capital  of 
Comt(;  was  neither  completely  provisioned  nor  i^arrisoned.  Never- 
theless, proud  of  the  siege  whicli  it  had  lonnerly  sustained  against 
the  fiither  himself  of  the  great  Condd,  and  counting  on  its  walls, 
Ibrdfied  with  strmg  bastions  by  Charles  Y.,  it  appeared  resolved 
not  to  follow  the  example  of  ita  rival  Besanf  on.  The  first  sam* 
moos  was  not.  heeded.  The  place  had  scarcely  any  ontworhs; 
during  the  night  of  the  l(Hth-llth,  the  besiegers  pushed  straight  to 
the  coiinteiwarp,  lodged  Aemselves  there  in  fidl  ftree,  and  opened 
the  trenches*  The  next  day.  Count  de  Gramont,  brother  of  the 
Marshal,  a  man  of  shrewd  and  snbtile  mind,  under  an  air  of  good^ 
nature,  introduced  himself  into  the  place  by  •  true  comedy  strata* 
gem,  officiously  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  parliament 
and  municipal  council,  and  exhausted  all  his  Gasc<m  wit  to  per- 
suade them  to  surrender.  The  picture  which  he  drew  of  the 
hinrors  of  a  city  taken  by  assault  did  not  seem  to  move  them  over- 
much ;  but  when  he  threatened  them  with  seeing  their  parliament 
and  all  their  privileges  transferred  to  Besan^on,  the  Dolese  melted. 
On  the  13th,  tlie  place  was  surrendered  on  condition  of  the  main- 
tonance  of  all  the  ]invileges.  The  14th,  the  King  made  his  entry, 
and  swore  to  maintain  the  franchises  of  the  city  and  the  province 
as  Count  Palatine  of  linrgundy.  The  parliament  of  Dole  launched 
a  decree  a;iainst  the  rebds  who  sliould  retiise  to  submit  to  the  ]ilost 
Christian  King. 
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The  15th,  Gnj  wm  mvcsted,  and  the  Bang  marched  tfatther  lifae 
l$th.  He  was  infiinned  on  the  way  that  a  hundred  and  twenty 
•oMiers  of  the  guiiion  of  Salins  had  aeenred  the  capitulation  of 
the  itnpregnable  fort  Joux,  in  which  the  goremor  of  Fninche- 
Comt^,  the  Marquis  d'Yenne,  had  ahnt  himself  np  with  four  or  five 
hundred  men.  All  the  small  towns  and  mountain  strongholds  were 
subjected  without  striking  a  hlow.  The  governor  of  Comtd  came 
to  the  King  before  Gray,  and  received  from  him  the  brevet  of 
lieutenant-general  with  the  continuance  of  the  pensions  which  he 
received  from  the  King  of  Spain.  The  Marquis  d^Yenne  was 
accompanied  by  the  envoy  whom  Cornt^  had  sent  to  Switzerland 
to  ask  assistance,  and  wlio,  instead  of  accomplish  in  his  mission, 
hastened  to  range  himself  on  the  ^if^o  nf  fortune.  Tliis  was  a  cer- 
tain Ahh^  de  Vattcville,  hrother  of  that  Spnnish  ambassador  to 
London,  wlio  had  raised  the  question  of  precedence  a^inst  Franco 
with  so  innch  zeal  and  so  little  success.  This  Abb^,  one  of  the 
most  singular  per^oiiaires  of  the-  ejux  h,  had  been,  first,  colonel  in 
Spain,  then  Carthusian  :it  I'aiis,  then  Mussulman  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  absoh'cd  by  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  kinr;  for  his  apostasy 
and  for  two  or  three  murders,  he  had  reentered  the  Church,  and 
aspired  to  the  giaiul  deanery  of  the  chapter  of  Besan^on,  a  dignity 
which  was  a  species  of  coadjutorship  of  the  archbishopric.  He 
purchased  the  King's  protection  by  a  signal  service.  Drawing 
with  him  the  Marqvis  d*Tenne^  he  entered  Gray  and  determined 
the  citiaens  to  capitulate,  in  spite  of  the  commandant  of  the  place 
(Fehmary  1^19).  The  neighboring  cities  iramet&tely  sent  their 
keys  to  the  King. 

All  Franche-CSomttf  was  subjected  m  a  fortnight  I  The  great 
Condtf  had  gloriondly  repaired  the  evil  that  he  had  done  before  to 
France,  as  Lods  XIV.  knew  so  weU  how  to  tell  him,  by  givmg 
him  both  Burgundies,  at  last  reunited,  to  govern.* 

The  lack  of  resistance,  there  still  more  than  in  Fbnders,  had, 
much  better  than  manifestoes,  legitimized  the  invasion,  and  attested 
that  there  existed  no  more  obstacles  within  to  the  territorial  unity 

^ ancient  GauL 

These  obstacles  were  without :  among  jealous  neighbors,  who 
desbed  that  France  should  remain  smaller  than  Gaul ;  they  were 
also  in  the  secret  ambition  of  the  King  of  France,  whom  Gaul  did 
not  satisfy,  and  who  sacrificed  the  present  to  proud  dreams  of  the 
fatxae, 

1  See  the  interetting  reltltai  oT  iUi  OHB|iiigB  kk  tlM  Bkkind$  ImA  XtV^  Igr 
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On  his  return  from  Franche-CJomt^,  Lonis  XIV.  received  the 
official  communicatioii  of  the  treaty  of  the  Hague  tlirough  two 
ambafisadors  extrnnr  In^nry  of  England  and  Holland,  Van  Beunii^ 
hen  and  Trevor  (March  6)  ;  the  King  of  Sweden  had  not  yet  raJi- 
iHed  the  treaty,  and  ilia  nitifiGation  did  nol  take  place  till  May  5. 

The  astounding  conquest  of  a  great  province  in  a  fortnight  had 
intoxicated  the  voiith  who  surrounded  the  Kinir-  Tlioy  exclaimed 
tliat  it  was  necessary  to  break  off  negotiations,  and  to  finish  in  a 
campaign  the  work  so  well  bcLnm.  The  question  of  Avar  was 
warmly  discussed  nround  the  King  between  the  generals  and  the 
ministers.^  Tlie  partisans  of  war  represented  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  army,  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
invade,  by  a  triple  imiption,  what  remained  to  Spain  of  Belgium. 
Neither  England,  nor  Sweden,  nor  the  German  princes,  nor  Hol- 
land herself,  in  spite  of  all  the  stir  that  she  made,  was  ready  to 
succor  etlcctively  the  govenior  of  the  Netherlands.  Ali  Belgium 
would  he  won  at  a  stroke,  and  afterwards  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
regain  it. 

All  this  was  trne ;  Imt  it  was  too  kte  to  pot  a  qoestioii  settled  m 
advance.  The  engagements  which  the  King  had  contracted  with 
the  mediating  powers,  in  view  of  his  secret  bargain  with  the  Em- 
peror, were  too  solemn  jK>r  him  to  be  able  to  Tiolate  ihem  without 
pUu:ing  himself,  in  some  sort,  outside  the  kw  of  nations. 

Lonis  maintained,  therefore,  the  alternative  which  he  had  o0ered 
to  Spain,  bnt  withont  accepting  the  cooditiGDS  which  ihe  confed- 
erates of  the  Hague  sought  to  impose  on  him.  One  of  the  difficnl* 
ties  between  them  and  him  had  been  jost  removed  by  the  defec- 
tion of  Portugal,  which,  in  the  sequel  of  a  palace  revolution,  had 
treated  with  Spain,  without  France,  through  the  mediation  of 
£ngland  (February  18, 1668).^  Louis  had  no  occasion,  therefore^ 
to  occupy  himself  longer  with  Portugal ;  Spain  had  herself  made 
the  sacrifice  which  he  demanded  in  this  respect,  by  signing  a  peace 
with  the  House  of  Braganza  after  twenty-eight  years'  strife.  There 
remained  the  condition  of  no  longer  carrying  the  war  into  the 

*  It  is  not  correct,  ne  has  been  everywhere  rt  pcatc  rl,  that  all  tlir  ;!Prnls  wore  on 
one  side,  acd  all  the  politicians  on  the  other ;  for  Tureone,  tiie  >ear  before,  had 
declared  himwlf  ia  hvat  of  »  compromise,  although  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nego- 
tiations pending  baiweea  111*  King  and  the  Emperor.  See  CEiiwfw  A  Lmm  XiV, 
tup.  448. 

*  The  King  Alplionso  YI.,  a  sort  of  ftuiotis  mnciman,  had  been  deposed  and 
imprisoned  by  a  vntTcnal  conspiracy  of  hit  subjects,  headed  hy  M»  wiib  and  hia 
brother,  who  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  to  marry  each  other,  under  tlie 
pretext  of  tbe  inpolenae  of  AlplMio;  althongli  tba  latter,  it  ia  said,  bad  aatmal 
children. 
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Netherlands,  and  of  resigning  them  to  the  Confederates,  if  Spain 
did  not  accord  satisfaction.  Louis  uiie(|uivocaliy  refused  thia  point ; 
but  he  consented  to  a  new  truce  till  the  end  of  Mav,  and  a  con- 
gress  was  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  was  Utile  eUe  than  an 
act  of  courtesy  towards  the  new  Pope,  Clement  IX.,  a  pontiff  as 
well  disposed  to  France  as  his  jneducessor  had  lx?en  hostile,  and 
towards  the  Gonnun  jirinces  of  tlie  iiliinu  ;  the  nuncio  was  a 
phantom  of  an  arbiter  among  phantoms  of  plenipotentiaries."  ^  All 
was  settled,  not  at  Aix-k-Chapelle,  but  at  Saint-Germain,  between 
France,  En^^d,  and  Holland.  The  governor  of  the  Catholic 
Ketherlanda,  invested  with  full  powen  by  Spain,  and  warmly 
pressed  hy  England  and  Holland,  had  signi6ed  that  he  wonld  ao* 
cept  the  first  condition  of  the  alternative  presented  hj  the  King  of 
Fhmoe ;  Castel-Rodrigo  still  hoped  that  Louis  would  retract,  and 
that  the  Confederates  of  the  Hague  would  then  intervene  in  &7or 
of  Spain.  The  conclusion  of  a  preliminary  treaty,  signed  at  Saint 
Germain,  April  15,  taught  him  that  Louis  was  sincere.  Louis,  by 
this  treaty,  declared  himself  satisBed  with  the  places  conquered  in 
the  campaign  of  16^7,  provided  that  Spain  should  ratify  the  peace 
before  May  81.  England  and  Holland  pledged  themselves  to 
turn  their  arms  a^unst  Spain  in  case  of  refiual ;  Louis  reserved 
the  light,  in  this  event,  of  attacking  Belgium,  a  number  of  places 
bordering  on  the  United  Provinces  excepted. 

Spain  resigned  herself ;  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  May  2.  Spain  ceded  to  France,  on  the  Sambre, 
Charleroi,  on  the  Dender,  Ath,  and  between  these  two  places, 
Binche,  wlilch  connected  them  with  each  other;  on  tlie  Scheldt 
and  the  Scarpe,  Donai,  Toiirnay,  and  Audenarde  ;  on  the  Lys 
and  the  Deule,  Lille,  Armenticn  s,  and  Courtrai ;  near  the  sea, 
Bergues  and  Fumes.  France  ^vas  thus  established  in  the  heart  of 
Belgium,  clasping,  as  in  a  vice,  Cumbrai,  Valenciennes,  and  Mona 
on  one  side,  Saint-Omer,  Aire,  and  Ypres  on  the  other,  and  able 
to  push  forward  in  a  moment  to  the  gates  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  and 
Antwerp.  It  was  through  a  despairing  policy  that  Castel-Rodrigo 
had  preferred  this  course  to  the  cession  of  Luxembourg  or  of 
Franche-Gomt^  and  a  few  J^hcea  lost  amidst  SVench  garrisons,  such 
as  Saint-Omer  and  CambiaL  The  less  the  remains  of  Belgium 
could  be  henceibrlli  defended  by  Spain,  the  more  he  thought  to 
oblige  the  powers  jealous  of  Fhmce  to  defend  these  remains.* 

It  was  stipuhited,  by  the  treaty,  that  the  parties  should  preserve 

*  Voltaire,  Siicle  de  Louin  XIV.  c  9. 

*  DllBMml!^  Corpt  diplomatic  t.  TIL  p.  88L 
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iheir  respective  rights  and  pretensioiis,— a  most  imporlant  cknae, 
hj  which  Louis  XIV*  impUcitly  maintained  the  iDvaUdi^  of  the 
queen's  renunciation. 

The  French  therefore  once  more  surrendered  Franche-Comt^ 
80  easily  conquered,  but  they  left  it  in  such  a  condition  that  Spain 
would  liave  great  difficulty  to  ])royent  them  from  retaking  it  when- 
ever it  should  seem  good  to  them.  They  left  Gntyt  Bole*  and 
several  mountain  fortix\sses  dismantled,  a  good  understanding 
established  with  part  of  tiie  leading  men  of  the  province,  and  the 
conviction  in  tlic  minds  of  tlie  people  that  it  was  impossible  sooner 
<Mr  later  to  esca|>e  French  rule. 

Louis  XIV.,  while  he  deinnlishcd  the  ramparts  of  the  places 
which  lie  was  obliged  to  surrender,  strongly  fortified  those  which 
he  had  gained.  Thousands  of  workmen  labored  incessantly  for 
several  years  on  the  whole  frontier  of  France  and  Bra^jant.  Ath, 
the  central  post  in  Belgium,  was  surrounded  by  nine  large  biistiong. 
New  walls,  a  citadel,  and  three  forts,  rendered  Dunkirk  almost 
impregnable.  Douai  was  protected  by  outworks.  Citadels  were 
erected  at  Anns,  that  conquest  of  Richelieu  which  had  paved  the 
way  for  the  conquests  of  Louls  XIV.  at  Tournay  and  Lille.  The 
citadel  of  Lille,  by  the  greatness  of  its  proportions  and  the  skiH'ul 
contrivance  of  its  means  of  defence,  has  remained  the  very  type 
of  the  art  of  fertifieati<m.* 

The  engineer  who  labored  to  lender  these  cities  impregnable 
was  the  same  who  had  contributed  most  to  take  them.  It  was  that 
Vanban  who  had  changed  the  system  of  sieges  and,  in  great  part, 
die  general  system  of  war,  by  the  inventioa  of  ricochet  firing 
A  kind  of  firing  which  in  a  few  hours  batters  down  small  places* 
before  capable  of  arresting  a  laige  army  for  whole  weeks.*  Hay- 
ing thus  secured  the  foil  ^  small  places,  he  now  strengthened  the 
defence  of  large  ones  by  another  invention,  that  of  flank  fortificar 
tions,  the  ultimate  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gunpowder. 
The  principal  end  of  the  defence,  during  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  Iiad  been  to  present  the  greatest  possible  obstacles  to  scalmg 
by  the  eloTation  of  the  towers  and  ramparts ;  now  it  was  to  pre- 
sent at  once  the  greatest  thickness  and  least  surface  pc^ible  to  the 
•hot    Already  the  bastions,  the  curtains,  the  half-moons  of  the 

1  PMUm,  Hutoirt  d€  Lom't  XIV.  t  III.  p.  85. 

*  Ricochet  firing  takes  the  bastions  obliqnelr  insteftd  of  in  front.  Tn  «  f»»w  bour*, 
the  angles  of  the  batUons  give  way,  and  OMault  is  rendered  pmcticabic.  But  tUia 
firing  ii  onljr  ponibte  •gtSmt  •maU  pboet.  In  Im!K«  ohm,  th»  line  of  pvolmigalioa 
of  the  works  taking  the  direction  of  ths  ndglibcfinff  VOCk^  ttsd  not  on  Um  ieM,  ths 
beikfer  ouinot  take  a  iUnk  position. 
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sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  diminished  gi'eatl  v  in  height, 
in  comparison  with  the  donjons  of  former  times,  and  the  use  of  earth- 
woria  had  oommenced.  VaoVan  went  fiirther,  and  put  the  ford* 
ficati<ms  almmt  on  a  lavel  with  the  ground.  The  principles  of  the 
defence  of  places  did  not  change  from  the  time  of  this  great  man 
to  the  modifications  proposed  hy  the  illustrious  Carnot* 

It  was  not  only  hy  mHitaiy  works  that  Louis  XIV.  and  his  min- 
isters strove  definitively  to  secure  to  S^ce  her  new  conquests, 
but  also  hy  the  enU^tened  protectiim  which  was  accorded  to  the 
interests  of  the  conquered  p^iples.  It  had  been  impossible  to  pre* 
vent  a  few  manufacturers  of  cloths,  terrified  hy  the  tumult  of  arms, 
firom  carrying  their  industiy  to  England,  hut  ever^'thing  was  done 
to  hinder  the  manufectures  of  Lille,  Xoumay,  Courtrai,  and  Atfa, 
which  exported  larn;e  quantities  of  merchandise  to  S\K\'m  for  that 
country  and  for  the  West  Indies,  from  declining  uiuier  the  new 
rule.  Colbert  took  excellent  measures  that  the  transit  of  the  mer- 
chandise exported  from  French  and  even  Spanlsli  Fliiiidera,  by  sea 
to  Spain  and  by  laud  to  Italy,  should  be  effected  through  France. 
Not  only  was  this  transit  declared  free,  but  the  minister  aided  the 
undertakers  of  French  transportatitni,  by  connsclj^,  information,  and 
premiums,  to  supplant  foreigners.  The  Tiifrcliandise  of  PVench 
Flanders,  destined  for  the  consnmptinu  oi  France,  was  snbjfH-ted 
only  to  tlie  tariff  of  1064,  while  foreio;ners  and  provinces  treated 
as  forei<ni  countries      were  subjected  to  the  taiiff  of  1667. 

The  ])opuhition,  somewhat  difficult  to  manajnre,  but  laborious, 
energetic,  and  Irank,  speedily  appreciated  the  wisdom  and  integ- 
rity of  the  great  minister.  It  is  related  tli  it,  when  a  French 
intendant  was  installed  in  Flanders,  "  the  first  time  he  appeared 
in  the  ])iibHc  square  an  Imnest  citizen  clapped  liim  on  the  shoulder; 
*  Sir,' said  he,  'don't  Jinesse  with  us.'  The  advice  appeared  good 
to  M.  de  Souzi ;  he  followed  it,  and  did  as  he  liked.*'' 

Tliis  intendant,  Pelletier  de  Souzi,  was  one  of  the  most  &tin- 
guished  agents  of  Colbert. 

A  superior  court  of  justice,  under  the  title  of  Sovereign  Council, 
was  esteblished  at  Xournay  by  edict  of  November  25, 1668 ;  the 
King  erected  it  into  a  pazliamtat  in  1686. 

Nothing  was  nej^cted  that  Flandera  mi^t  become  as  French 
as  the  oldest  provinces  of  France* 

1  It  b  cnriont  to  obMire,  that,  it  thli  epoch,  so  glorious  to  Arach  eDgineen, 

engineering  was  not  yet  made  a  special  arm  of  the  MTrioo.   Vmban  bad  a  poiltiioa 

in  the  Frcnrli  Ounnls.  The  first  opecin!  artillery  corps  iras  orpanized  meaowUlS 
under  the  tide  of  The  Hegiment  of  JTiuUeers,  afterwards,  Rojal  Artillery. 

•  See  YoL  n. 

•  TotboiUMi^,  mddndmjmmom  db  F^mc$,t  L  PP'  897, 411-416, 487-410. 
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SBCTIOlf  n.-^P80IECT8  AGAINST  HOLLAKIX 

The  first  period  of  the  diplomatic  and  military  history  of  Louis 
XIV.  doaes  with  the  treaty  that  terminated  the  War  of  the  Queen* s 
Miffhti :  this  war  was  only  an  addittonal  step  in  the  path  of  the 
Bational  policy  traced  out  by  the  predebesson  of  the  Ghreat  King. 

A  new  era  is  about  to  open,  in  which  we  shall  no  longer  recog- 
nize the  post  maxims  but  exceptionally,  and  in  which  Louis  XIV. 
is  about  to  throw  aside  the  compass  which  guided  the  ship  of  France 
with  80  much  sa&tj,  to  fellow  no  other  guides  than  his  passion  and 
his  fortune. 

The  last  events  had  finally  annihilated  the  andent  French  sym- 
pathy ibr  Holland,  greatly  shaken  since  the  Dutch  defection  of 
1648.  The  resentment  against  tliis  unfaithful  ally,  lively  in  the 
active  and  militant  part  of  the  nation,  had  reached  the  point  of 
exasperation  in  the  household  of  the  King,  who  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  secret  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  the  Hague.  Louis,  who  had 
laid  down  his  arms  much  less  before  the  Confederates  of  the  Hague 
than  before  the  fhture  succesnon  of  Spain,  bore  mnlice  towards 
Holland,  not  so  much  for  having  really  arrested  his  steps  as  for 
having  boasted  of  it.  Pride  turned  the  head  of  this  little  republic, 
"which  vaunted  of  having  overthrown  the  Spanish  Colossus,  saved 
Denmark  from  the  blows  of  Sweden,  conquered,  or  at  least  counter- 
balanced, England,  set  bouiuls  to  the  conquests  of  France,  and 
drawn  within  her  hands  three  fourths  of  European  coinTnerce 
and  naviL'^ation.i  John  De  Witt  liimself  did  not  enjoy  his  glory 
with  suitieient  modesty.  It  was  much  worse  around  him.  The 
"Holland  Gazette"  was  inexhaustible  in  triumphant  hypii boles. 
Medals,  the  liaughty  devices  of  which  the  Roman  republic  might 
have  claimed,  were  struck  to  teach  posterity  the  greatness  of  Hol- 
Such  was  tliaL  which  boie  the  inscription  which  hua  re- 
muiiied  Ikmous :  — 

Awcrtis  lecri^Mts.  cmendatis  sacris,  adjutis,  dcfensis,  coneiliatis  refribu?,  vindi- 
cate mariuin  liberUle,  pace  egregii  virtuto  arinorum  parta,  stabiiiUi  orbis  Euro- 
pisi  quiete,  numiama  hoc  Status  Foederati  Belgii  cudi  ieceraat.  CIqIjCLXTIIL* 


^  Money  abounded  to  such  a  degree  in  HolUod,  that  capital  stood  «t  three  per 
cent,  while  Colbert,  who  had  pot  the  legal  UttMNt  at  per  cent,  io  Vnn<», 
coald  not  mtintaiii  it  thoa  aa  aoon  as  there  was  a  aeriont  war. 

^  For  taws  snvod,  for  religion  puritioil,  for  kings  succored,  defended,  reconciled, 
for  seas  atlranchised,  for  a  glorious  peace  con^juered  by  force  of  arms,  for  the 
NpOie  of  Europe  •trengthened,  the  Statee  of  the  United  nrorincee  hare  Oftueed 
thU  medal  to  he  atmck. 
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It  mnst,  hawever,  be  admitted,  that  of  all  the  pbwen  to  irbidi 
I2u8  device  alluded,  France  had  the  least  cause  to  complain,  and 
that  the  revendicatim  Ubert^  cf  lA«  «Mt  well  merited  aome 

indulgence  for  the  rest. 

Much  has  been  said,  indeed,  of  another  medal  wliich  would 
have  been  an  insulting  allusion  to  the  device  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
represented,  it  is  said,  Joshua  stopping  the  son,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, conspedu  mea  »tettt  sol.  The  new  Joshua  could  have 
been  no  other  than  the  Amsterdam  burgomaster,  Van  Bcuninghen, 
ambassador  to  France,  who  had  notified  the  King  of  the  treaty  of 
the  Hague.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  medal  ev«»r 
existed.  Be  it  as  it  luay,  Van  Beiininfrhen,  as  soon  as  lie  knew 
that  he  was  accused  of  it,  vindicated  himself  from  such  an  extrav- 
agance  to  tlie  King.  Louis  acceptetl  his  explanations,  and  the  offi- 
cial historiographer  of  the  King,  Pelllsson,  expressly  a  kiM^wit'dges 
that  the  Dutch  arnbassador  was  not '*  the  author  of  tlie  device." 
Exag<rcrated  iiiij>oiUnce  has  therefore  been  attached  to  this  in- 
cident. The  only  truth  in  it  Is  that  Van  Beuninghen,  by  the 
rigidity  of  his  manners,  very  dillerent  Irom  the  conciliating  de- 
meanor of  John  De  Witt,  had  often  repelled  the  King  and 
Colbert,* 

Womided  self-lore  was  ftr  from  being  the  only  mottve  that 
mged  Loms  XIV.  ag^unst  Holland.  Louis  was  convinced  that  it 
was  necessary  to  orerthrow  Holland  to  possess  Belgium,  and  that, 
consequentlj,  it  was  necessary  to  appear  momentarily  to  iotfi^t  the 
end  in  order  to  be  able  to  rid  himself  of  the  obstacle.*  He  could, 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  fimcj  .that  be  still  pursued  the  old 
plans,  and  that  be  only  changed  the  means  of  French  policy ;  but 
passion  would  speedily  make  bim  take  the  means  for  the  end. 
This  passion,  bom  of  diplomatic  grieTanoes,  was  led  and  enven* 
omed  by  the  antagonism  offered  l)y  tlie  institutions,  the  principles, 
the  creeds  of  the  French  and  Dutch  governments ;  it  was  not  only 
the  unfiuthfui  ally,  it  was  the  republican  and  Protestant  nation,  it 
was  the  centre  of  political  and  reli^ous  liberty  '  that  Louis  hated 
with  increasing  hatred,  in  proportion  as  his  monarchy  became  sys- 
tematized more  clearly  in  his  bniin. 

Dating  from  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelley  the  ruin  nS,  Holland 

>  Mletiet,  t.  ni.  p.  689 ;  PeUiMon,  L  UL  p.  ftL 

*  Mignet,  t.  III.  p.  665. 

*  Arminbm  totenwce  had  preTaOed  orer  Gomartit  IkiMtlebn,  sad  la  Chrfitisii 

countr)'  had  as  jet  accorded  to  ideas  to  free  an  expansion,  althoogJi  GonuuinA  ttiil 
■iicoeeded  at  tioie*  in  niiiag  np  ttaniis  igaintt  the  pliiioaophen. 
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became*  fherefere,  the  fixed  ideft  of  ihe  King.  The  commercial 
war,  80  well  conducted  by  Colbert  with  hm  tuift  and  dt^rential 
datks,  was  no  longer  enough ;  it  was  a  war  of  invasion  and  con- 
quest that  LoiuB  meditated*  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thai 
this  idea  belonged  to  him  alone.  Onl j  it  is  orident  that  Loarois 
and  his  fiither  Le  Tellier  did  not  fail  to  applaud  and  urge  on  pro- 
jects which  must  increase  the  importance  of  the  ministij  of  war. 
As  to  Lionne,  more  eminent  in  intellect  than  in  character,  he  trac- 
tablj  serred  the  idea  of  iha  King,  perhaps  with  the  hope  of  mod- 
emting  it  at  the  dedsiye  moment.  Colbert  himself  oould  not 
escape  this  necessity,  although  a  direct  and  territorial  attack  agamst 
Holland  would  naturally  compromise  all  his  anangements  and 
policy.  He  followed  the  movement  which  he  could  not  openlj 
oppose  without  dfstiovinf;  himself ;  he  even  made  his  brother  the 
principal  agent  of  the  King's  external  diplomacy,  doubtless  also 
with  tlie  concealed  t]ioTio;ht  of  striviiifj  to  modify  the  disposition 
of  tlio  KiTiu;  and  preventing  the  struggle  from  proceeding  to  the 
hist  extr»Mnity,  which  was  impossible.^ 

It  would  Ije  unjust  to  lay  on  Colbert's  memory  tlie  rt^spon "nihility 
of  erroi's  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  spare  France.  i:*Vom 
about  ItiTO,  we  see  that  beneficent  preponderance  which  made 
the  comptroller-general  almost  a  prime  minister,  weaken,  then 
disappear.  The  pride  of  supreme  authority  rendered  Louis  more 
and  more  suspicious,  and  the  fear,  not  of  being,  —  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  jtossible,  —  but  of  aj)pearing  to  be  govemed,  beset  him 
unceasingly.  Louis  was  inclined  to  counterbalance,  by  a  young 
minister  whom  he  claimed  to  have  formed,^  the  statesman  whom 
he  had  received  ripe  htm  the  hands  of  Masarin.  Letters  haTO 
been  preserved,  dated  April  24^26,  1671,  in  which  Louis  mdel^ 
rebukes  Colbert  for  his  pretensions  to  domineer  over  his  fi^o»$f 
and  gives  him  to  nndeistand  that  he  most  confine  himself  within 
his  special  functions.  He  softens  tHs  reprimand  by  a  few  friendly 
words,  and  assures  Colbert  that  be  values  his  services ;    but,**  he 

^  M.  F.  Cleoieot,  in  bU  Biaoirt  de  Vofbert  (p.  885),  conclades  from  letters  in  which 
fhit  minister  expiewet  indignatfon  agaimt  HoUaad,  fliat  Colbefi  had  mrged  the  war. 
The  deduction  docs  not  appear  to  us  sufficiently  established.  It  was  with  other 
weapons  tlmt  Colbert  had  commenced  nnd  would  have  cotitimicd  to  fight ;  at  all 
events,  if  he  liad  been  master,  it  is  cctuuji  tliat  he  would  have  done  everything  to 
pfevcttt  a  quarrel  widi  BoIlBiid  from  beoominff  a  Buropean  war.  M.  JooUeav  goce 
80  far  as  to  pn  r<  ;  :r?  that  the  war  with  TToIlnnd  was  ooija  WIT  of  taiiflb»  LooieZlV. 
was  certainly  impelled  by  quite  different  motives ! 

*  LouTois,  bom  in  January,  1641,  was  but  two  yean  and  aome  months  younger 
than  the  Xing.  Hs  nnitsd  the  SnpMintaiidnMa  «f  PMi  to  tiis  Wabtoy  of  Wsr 
in  16661 
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adds,  ^  it  is  necessary  to  render  them  as  I  desire,  and  to  believe 
that  I  do  everything  for  tbe  best."  ' 

•  It  was  necessary  to  believe  in  the  infidlilnlity  of  the  monarch, 
or  to  renounce  serving  France  1  Lonis  once  engaged  in  a  new 
poli«7,  Colbert  was  to  confine  himself  to  seeking  the  means  least 
onerous  to  the  country  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  King. 

All  that  the  efforts  of  ambition  and  human  prudence  could  do 
to  lay  the  foundaticn  for  the  destruction  of  a  nation,  Lonis  XIV. 
did."  '  Diplomatic  strategy  was  displayed  on  a  vast  scale  in  order 
to  isolate  and  hem  in  Holland,  Louis,  who  had  been  unable  to 
make  Europe  accept  the  conqnest  of  Belgium  by  France,  hoped  to 
induce  Europe  to  see  without  trembling  the  fiJi  of  Holland  I 

To  dissuade  the  Emperor  and  the  German  princes  from  joining 
the  Triple  Alliance  formed  by  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
and  to  dissolve  the  Triple  Alliance  itself  by  turning  England  and 
Sweden  against  Holland,  —  such  was  the  plan  pursued  with  pro- 
digious perseverance  uiul  ability  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  agents. 

The  knotty  point  of  the  tpiestiou  was  above  ail  at  London. 
Louis  desired,  at  any  cost,  the  English  alliance  against  the  Duii  li, 
but  he  hesitated  abf)ut  the  manner  of  entering  into  a  nefrotiation 
"which  demanded  so  niucli  secrecy.  Charles  II.  anticipated  him, 
by  causing  liiiu  to  be  assuix-'d  of  his  desire  to  be  closely  allied  to 
him,  and  this  iimiu  Uiately  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
April  15  (A})nl  It^GS).  The  English  monarch  insinuated  to 
the  King  of  France  that  he  had  been  drawn  into  the  Trij)le  Alli- 
ance in  his  own  defence  by  the  Dutch,  while  in  reality  it  was 
from  the  English  ambassador  that  the  propositions  most  hostile  to 
France  in  tiie  negotiation  <tf  the  Hague  had  emanated.  Charles 
n.  hated  the  Dutch  as  much  as  did  Lotus  XIV.,  only  witii  thet 
inferiori^  of  consistency  and  energy  comporting  with  his  natnrei 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  Memoirs  of  Oouirnlle,'  the  treaty  of  th# 
Hague  was,  in  the  idea  of  the  King  of  England,  but  a  yast  snare 
spread  for  John  de  Witt,  and  Charles  H.  had  foreseen  and  counted;, 
on  taking  advantage  of  the  rancor  of  Louis  XIY.  against  the  head!; 
of  the  Dutch  republic. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Louis,  who  confided  little  in  the  English  min- 
isters, advanced  with  circumspection  towards  the  object  of  his  most'i 
ardent  desires,  and  attempts!  to  lead  the  negotiation  into  some'.' 

I 

4 

1  Dommmix  historiquet,  etc.,  publii^hed  bj  M.  OumpoUlMlKBlgSSCi  t  IL  p.  619,  ia 

the  liecuttl  (its  Lhcumtnta  inediu,  etc  > 

•  Yoltaim,  SikbdbXoni  XTK  e.  10. 

•  CoUect.Mldund«tlilrdMiiM,tY.p.6M. 
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other  direction  than  that  of  official  diplomacy ;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  dispatched  to  London,  as  ambassador,  Colbert  de  Croissi, 
brother  of  the  comptroUcr-tTeneral,  he  employed  as  intcrint  diate 
aprent  his  own  sistor-in-law,  tlie  sister  of  Charles  II.,  the  cliariuinL'^ 
aiui  w  itty  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  hud  retained  much  influence 
over  Charles  (July,  1668). 

The  great  statesman  who  directed  HoUand  could  not,  however, 
conceal  llie  fiwmidable  reaentmfflito  which  menaced  his  country. 
De  Wilt  endeavored  to  dinrm  Louis  XIV.  hj  all  sorts  of  advances. 
He  prevented  Spain  from  being  received  into  the  Triple  Alliance ; 
he  proposed  to  France  to  join  with  Holland  to  force  the  English 
to  renoance  the  pretended  sovereignty  of  their  flag  on  the  Chan- 
nel* He  offered  Loois  to  canse  Holland  to  recc^ixe  his  rights  to 
the  snocession  of  Spain,  provided  that  Belgium  should  he  erected 
into  a  republic  on  the  opening  of  the  snccession  (May,  1668).  All 
was  rejected,  whfle  maintaining,  notwithstanding,  some  show  of 
negotiation  to  amuse  the  Dutch.  De  Witt,  responding  to  the 
secret  thoughts  of  the  King,  strove  to  demonstrate  to  Louis  that 
Bel^um  would  be  worth  more  to  France,  as  to  Holland,  indepen* 
dent,  than  shared  with  the  EngUsh,  but  Louis  was  determined  to 
listen  to  nothing.  The  secret  of  the  King's  soul  escapes  in  a  de* 
spatch  from  the  minister  Lionne  to  the  ambassador  of  France  in 
Holknd,  on  the  ooeasum  of  the  attempts  of  John  de  Witt  to  regu- 
late the  contingencies  of  the  succession  of  Spain  between  the  King 
and  the  Emperor :  —  "It  does  not  belong  to  merchants,  who  are 
themselves  usnrpcn?,  sovereijiTily  to  decide  the  iuteiests  of  the  two 
greatest  monarclis  of  Cliristendom."  ^ 

Louis  XIV.  is  found  entire  in  this  outburst  of  royal  pride  re- 
peated by  his  minister.  The  Dutch  were  in  his  eye«?  only  mer- 
chants, the  nmirperH  ot  tlieir  own  liberty  conquered  Irom  their 
legitimate  master,  Philip  11.  I 

Matters,  however,  were  not  advancing  rapidly  at  Tendon. 
Charles  II.,  after  going  in  advance  of  Louis  XIV.,  seemed  dis- 
posed to  tliaw  back.  Shrewd  and  sa<:;acious,  but  skeptical,  care- 
less, easily  discoiiraf^ed,  as  mucli  disgusted  with  business  as  Louis 
was  with  love,  Charles  was  drawn  in  contrary  directions  by  two 
ministers,  Buckmgham,  favorable  to  the  French  alliance,  and  Ar- 
lington, who  indined  to  Holland.  Arlington,  more  laborious  and 
adrmt,  had  gained  some  advantage  over  his  rival,  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  French  ambassador,  Colbert  de  Croissi,  reached 
England,  he  had  just  dispatched  to  the  Hague  Sir  William 

»  Mignet,  t  HI.  pp.  37,  688,  601.  ^ 
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Temple,  the  negotiator  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  ebaxg^  to  rivet  this 
compact  and  to  strive  to  draw  into  it  the  Enqieror,  the  Empire, 
and  Switserhmd.  Croissi  found,  at  to  a  project  against  Holknd, 
only  evasive  words  from  the  King  and  opposition  from  Arlington. 
Louis  XIV.  cootinned,  however,  to  negotiate  a  coaunercial  treaty 
ardently  desired  by  England,  in  order  to  i'oliow  this  negotiation  by 
another,  —  for  instaiur.  a  commernal  anrl  maritime  alliance  in 
both  In<lies  against  the  Dutc  li.  Charles  II.  TTiakc  s  some  exceed- 
ingly chanioteri^tic  reflections  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  hifl 
iister,  the  Dm-liess  of  Orleans  :  — 

"  My  tli-i)osmoii  is  still  the  same,"  writes  he,  "  hut  there  are 
two  imjKMiiinents  to  a  j)erfect  union.  The  first  h  the  preat  care 
which  France  is  now  taking  to  create  a  commerce  and  to  be  an 
imposing  inaritirae  power.  This  is  so  great  a  cause  for  suspicion 
with  us,  who  can  possess  im|>ortance  only  by  our  commerce  and 
our  naval  forces,  that  every  step  which  France  takes  in  this  path 
will  perpetuate  tlie  jealousy  between  the  two  nations ;  it  will  be  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  estabUshment  of  wholly  amicable  relations.*'  ^ 

The  financial  distress  of  Charles  II.  broi^t  him  hack  to  Lonia 
XIV.,  firom  whom  he  hoped  to  draw  large  sums.  Parliament  waa 
becoming  lets  liberal;  the  annna!  revenue  of  the  English  king, 
when  there  were  no  extraordinaiy  tnboidiea,  did  not  exceed 
jS1,080,000  (18,890,000  francs,  or  a  little  more  than  twenty-dx 
millions  of  the  present  lame) ;  the  net  revenue  of  the  King  of 
France  exceeded,  at  this  moment,  sixty  million  francs  (one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miUions  of  the  present  time),  and  his  gross 
revenue  one  hundred  million  francs ;  the  treasure  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  therefore  tlie  £1  Dorado  towards  w]iich  were  extended  the 
eager  hands  of  all  the  needy  princes  of  Europe. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  affecting  great  zeal  for  Louis  XIV., 
insinuated  to  him  that  he  ought  to  send  Madame  Henrietta  (the 
Duchess  of  Orleans)  to  England,  to  gain  over  Charles  II.  Louis 
could  not  immediately  follow  this  advice,  but  did  not  forget  it. 
Buckingham  professed  greatly  to  desire  the  French  alliance  ;  but 
one  of  the  conditions  which  he  <]\f\  not  fear  to  enounce  was  the 
suspension  of  thp  maritime  armaments  of  France  (November- 
December,  ItiO^). 

Thus  the  jealous  iflea  of  the  great  EnfrUsh  pohticians,  of  Elizr 
abeth  and  Cromwell,  "vvas  tound  again  fhitlifidly  in  the  feeble  Stu- 
arts and  their  {'rivohms  ministers;  an  insariable  idea  that  ht  lungcd 
not  to  such  or  such  a  government,  but  to  a  whole  ])eople.  Frauce, 
1  Migoet,  t.  IILp.  60,  Letter  of  the  'id  of  September,  1663. 
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according  to  this  idea,  which  has  reigned  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  for  centuries, — France  can  be  the  friend  of  England  onlj 
when  she  turns  her  back  on  her  two  seas,  and  leaves  her  roads  and 

harbors  empty. 

Louis  XIV.  was  not  disposed  to  buy  British  irienddup  at  such  a 
price  ;  but  he  should  have  understood  that  France,  whose  interests 
and  ideas  are  so  complex,  ami  who  eannot,  like  her  rival,  fix  her 
eyes  exchisivcly  and  cuntinuuUy  u]>on  tlie  ocean,  had  the  <rreate6t 
interest  ni  maintain ini^  (»])  ]ier  coasts,  to  aid  her  in  count t  i  Kaiaucing 
this  nation  of  sailors,  a  small  nation  exclusively  dcvoti  I  to  naviga- 
tion like  the  Dutch ;  that  she  might  indeed  reduce  iioUand,  but 
not  destroy  it  without  madness. 

Nothing  turned  Luuis  from  his  iuiplacahle  design.  He  rejected 
the  aiTogant  pretension  of  the  English,  hut  continued  ihe  nego- 
tiations. He  employed  singular  means  to  act  on  the  mind  of 
Charles  11.,  who  had  litde  belief  in  rehgion,  but  much  in  the  oc- 
cnlt  sciences  $  he  sent  him  an  astrologer  in  the  capacity  of  diplo- 
matic agent.  Unfortunately  the  drawer  of  horoscopes  spoiled 
OTexything  by  predictions  on  the  wrong  side.  Scenes  took  place 
that  were  truly  laughable.^ 

Incidents  more  serious,  which  took  place  in  the  private  life  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  better  served  the  plsns  of  Louis  XTV*  The 
Duke  James  of  York,  who  associated  liuc  morals  with  devout  ten^ 
dencies,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Catholic  reaction,  like  his 
former  general  Turenne,  and  had  declared  to  the  King  his  brother 
that  he  should  retuni  to  the  Roman  Church.  Charles  replied  that 
he  had  the  same  intention,  and  that  he  designed  to  lead  England 
back  to  Catholicism,  but  that  he  judged  it  necessary  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  King  of  France  before  engs^ng  in  this  great  enter- 
prise (January  25,  1669.) 

What  was,  at  bottom,  the  idea  of  Charles  IT.  ?  It  was  not  an 
easy  tliingr  to  penetrate  a  mind  so  versatile  and  so  insincere.  It  is 
not  certain  indeed  that  Cliarles  had  any  otlier  end  than  to  obtain  as 
mucli  muiiey  from  Louis  XIV.  as  possible,  then  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Charles  and  his  ministers  were  cipial  as 
regarded  moralitv.  It  was  Arlington,  not  Buckingham,  whom  the 
Kuig  of  England  took  as  his  confidant,  and  Arhngton,  the  friend 
of  Holland,  the  champion  of  Protestant  alliances,  Teering  about 
with  cynical  facility,  became  the  agent  of  the  great  intrigue  which 
threatened  Protestantism,  and  which,  enveloped  in  the  profound- 
est  mystery,  was  hidden  for  some  time  even  from  the  Fieendk 

1  Mignct,  t.  III.  p.  if 2,  «t  leq. 
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amlMumulor,  and  conducted  hy  die  mediom  of  Madame  Hen- 
rietta* 

The  confidence  of  the  Catholic  projects  of  Charles  11.  was  wel- 
comed hy  Look  XIV.  with  a  mixture  of  satislaction  and  anxiety* 
They  involved  a  complication  which  might  compnnnise  the  enter- 
prise of  Holland.    Loois  greatly  desired  that  the  war  agnitif^t  the 

Dutch  should  be  entered  upon  by  France  and  England  before 
Charles  declared  bim^^elf  Catholict  a  declaration  which  could  not 
fail  to  tlirow  En^^d  into  confnsifm  and  to  arouse  all  the  Protes- 
tant States. 

In  December,  1669,  Charles  II.  addressed  to  the  King  of  France 
the  plan  of  a  treaty.  Charles  demanded  that  Louis  should  give 
him  £200,000  before  hU  conversion  was  declared,  and  should 
secure  to  him  besides  a  relief  of  men  and  money  in  case  of  rebel- 
lion. The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  >]iould  be  maintained.  Should 
the  Spanish  succession  open,  Louis  should  secure  to  Charles  Mi- 
norca and  Ostend,  and  should  aid  him  to  seize  upon  Spanish 
America,  in  consideration  of  which  Charles  should  assist  Louis,  at 
the  expense  of  France,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  rights.  They 
should  attack  liullan  l  an  !  liuiuburjr  in  common.  France  should 
pay  during  this  war  an  annual  subsidy  of  X 800,000  to  England, 
which  should  have,  for  its  share  of  the  conquests,  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  Sluys,  and  Cadsand.  This  war  shonld  he  entered 
upon  when  Lonis  XIY.  desired,  provided  tiial  Oharks  II.^  after 
his  declaration  of  Catholicism,  should  be  at  peace  at  home.^ 

Charles  II.  comported  himself  like  a  covetous  mercenary,  who 
sets  a  hi^  price  on  his  services  in  order  to  fiiU.  He  indeed  abated 
greatly  his  monstrous  pecnniaiy  exactions ;  he  renounced  the  at- 
tack on  Hambnrg,  which  had  never  given  France  any  cause  of 
complaint,  and  consented  that  the  advantages  which  he  would 
datm  iriien  the  succession  of  Spain  shonld  open  should  not  be  fixed 
at  present;  but  Louis  in  his  turn  made  very  grave  concessions. 
A  warm  debate  was  entered  into  upon  the  question  of  knowing 
who  should  command  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  England, 
Charles  IL  was  inHexihle  on  this  point.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
English,**  said  he,  to  command  at  sea.**  And  he  told  the  French 
ambassador  plainly,  that,  were  he  willing  to  yield,  his  subjects 
would  not  obey  him.  It  was  agreed  that  the  English  should  fur- 
nish fifty  vessels,  and  the  French  only  thirty ;  that  the  Duke  of 
York,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  officer  bearing  the  admiral's  flag  of 
Eugiaud,  should  command  the  united  fleets,  the  Vice- Admiral  of 

I  Migneti  (.  UL  p.  117. 
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France  coiiirjian-linf;  in  tlie  serond  place,  and  having;  tlie  prece- 
dence over  the  Englisli  Vice- Admiral.  The  absence  of  the  Adnii- 
rai  of  France  would  tlms  reserve  the  rifiht  on  the  question  <^ piece- 
dence;*  lint  tlie  point  in  fact  was  yielded. 

Louis  admitted  mncli  more  dangerous  pretensions.  He  consented 
to  promise  the  English  Walchercn,  Sluys,  and  Cadsand,  and  even, 
a  little  later,  the  i.slands  of  Goree  and  Voorn ;  that  is,  tlie  mouths 
of  the  Scheldt  and  Meuse  t  .  .  .  Twenty  vears  of  warfare  should 
have  been  endured  to  binder  England  from  taking  what  was  flung 
in  her  face  I 

/These  negotiations  haTO  been  wrongly  judged.  It  has  beea 
often  repeated  tbat  Chailes  sold  England  to  Lods  XIV.  TiuM  h 
true  only  of  like  mtemal  policy ;  Charles  in  &ct  plotted  the  pofiti- 
cal  and  leli^oiis  subjugation  of  England  with  the  concurrence  of 
a  foreign  power ;  bat  as  to  external  interests,  he  did  not  sell  them, 
for  the  greater  share  in  the  profit  of  the  min  of  the  Dutch  was  to 

V  revert  to  the  Englirii. 

V  Lonia  XIV.  ooontedf  doubtless,  that  it  would  be  with  Walcheren 
and  the  rest  as  with  Dunkirk,  and  that  some  means  would  be  found 
of  eluding  the  engagements  made ;  but  it  is  not  justifiable  to  calcu* 
late  on  such  chances.  Colbert  and  Lionne  must  have  suffered  in 
being  the  instniments  of  such  a  policy,  although  Lionne  was  a  man 
of  action  more  than  of  principle  I 

In  the  spring  of  1670  the  bases  of  the  compact  were  fixed,  but 
some  difficulties  retarded  the  signature,  when  Louis,  with  all  his 
court  and  household,  with  marjnificent  military  paraphemah'a,  went 
to  visit  his  new  subjects  of  Flanders  and  tlic  works  of  Yauban. 
The  24 th  of  May,  Madame  Henrietta  suddenly  quitted  the  court 
at  Lille  and  embarked  at  Dunkirk  for  Dover,  where  her  brother 
Charles  II.  awaittn]  !ier.  The  proximity  to  the  English  coasts  was 
tbt  ni utive  assigned  tor  this  visit  agreed  upon  for  several  months. 
Henrietta  determined  Charle«  to  sign  the  treaty  without  further 
delay  (June  1).  The  English  monarch  gave  his  sister  reason  to 
hope  that  he  would  consent  that  the  attack  on  Holland  should  pre- 
cede his  declaration  of  Catholicism.  This  was  what  Louis  XIV. 
wished  most.  The  treuty,  notwithstanding,  for  from  binding 
Charles  in  tlus  respect,  established  that,  qfter  Charles  should  have 
made  I9&s  taid  dedaraHm,  Louis  might  choose  the  moment  fiur  the 

The  Fngli?h  flosired  equality  in  t!ip  >f  p(1itcrTancnn,  and  supremacy  in  British  wa- 
ter* ;  the  French  desired  cqoalhy  in  all  waters.   See  a  letter  of  Colbert  of  July  * 
SI,  1669;  ap.  P.  Cietnent,  Hiitoind*  Ci>Bmrt,p.  817. 
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attack  on  Hd]andL  Low  -was  to  give  Chafles  two  ntiUioii  fiaiica,\ 
payable  three  and  six  months  after  the  excfaanga  of  latificatiotis,  1 
and  to  assist  him  with  six  thousand  infantry  at  his  expense,  should  | 

his  return  to  Catholicttm  excite  disturbances.  Charles  was  to  fiir-  / 
nish  Louis  against  Holland  at  least  four  thousand  iniantry.  Louis  I 
was  to  reinforce  tlie  English  fleet  ^nth  thirty  vessels  of  at  least  I 
fbrtj  guns,  and  to  pay  Charles  a  subsidy  of  three  millions  annually  \ 
during  the  war.  Knghmd  was  to  have  Walcheren,  &c.  They  | 
were  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.^ 

Marlame  TT<'nrietta  set  out  on  her  return  from  Dover  June  12, 
c:iri  ymg  witii  her  a  travelhng  companion  who,  it  is  said,  had  not 
been  useless  to  the  success  of  the  royal  ambassadress,  and  who  was 
not  long  in  i^eturning  to  England  never  more  to  quit  it ;  this  was 
the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  de  Kerhouel,  who  had  iusj)ired  the  in- 
flammable Charles  IL  with  a  sudden  |ia^^iou,  and  who  asked  noth- 
ing  better  than  to  become  the  Montespau  of  the  King  of  England. 
Charles  created  her  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Louis  gratified  lier, 
in  acknowledgment  ot  her  diplomatic  services,  with  u  tine  estate 
revertible  to  tlie  one  of  the  natural  sous  of  Charles  whom  tiiat 
prince  should  designate.' 

An  nnfbreseen  catastrophe  boist  like  a  thmidei^lap  upon  the 
two  royal  fiunilies  who  had  just  sealed  the  compact  of  Dover. 

The  household  of  the  hrother  of  Lods  XIV.  had  long  heen 
trouhled  hy  domestic  storms.  The  charming  and  htiUiant  Henri- 
etta, so  adored  by  the  court,  to  esteemed  hy  the  King,  who  confided 
to  her  the  most  secret  springs  of  his  policy,  inspired  her  hnshand 
only  with  antipathy,  an  effeminate,  capricious  prince,  as  mediocre  in 
mind  as  in  heart,  whose  puerile  and  eccentric  habits  aroused  sns- 
pici«»is  of  shameful  inclinations.  Dissatisfied  with  his  brother,  who^ 
through  firmly  fixed  principles  of  conduct,  refused  him  all  pro- 
vincial government,  jealous  of  his  wife,  less  on  account  of  the 
homage  which  she  received  than  of  the  credit  which  she  possessed 
and  which  he  did  not  share,  Mmsieiir  was  abandoned  to  unworthy 
creatures  who  unceasingly  excited  him  against  Henrietta.  The 
King  had  recently  interfered  in  these  family  quarrels  by  imprison- 
ing, then  exiling  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  the  favorite  of  Mon- 
sieur, ^y]u)  had  raised  a  desperate  clamor  on  thh  account.  Subse- 
quently, the  King  liad  had  great  dihicul^  in  obliging  his  brother 
to  let  Madame  Henrietta  no  to  Dover. 

She  returned  trium])hant;  she  reappeared  for  a  moment  at 
1  Mignet,  t  UL  p.  167.  *  (Eiurm  de  Louk  XIV,  U  Yt  ^  4di, 
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Saint-Geimaiii,  where  the  court  was  agnn  utstalled ;  Jnne  24,  Iter 
husband  carried  her  to  Salnt-Cload.^  She  had  scarcely  reached 
there  when  she  complained  of  pains  in  the  stomach  and  the  side ; 
she  remained  for  a  few  days  in  a  languishing  condition ;  the  29th, 
after  drinking  a  g^ass  of  cfaicooiy-water,  she  was  seiaed  with  an 
extremely  violent  pain  in  the  side ;  she  took  her  bed ;  ^e  next 
morning,  befere  daybreak,  she  was  dead.  Dnring  her  death- 
struggle  she  had  r^eated  several  times  that  she  was  poisoned. 

An  outburst  of  terrible  suspicions  ensued  against  her  husband 
and  his  creatures.  The  King  caused  the  body  to  be  opened  by  the 
most  celebrated  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Paris,  who  agreed  in 
maintaining  that  the  death  ^^  as  natural,  and  that  there  was  even 
reason  to  be  astonished  that  tiie  princess  had  lived  so  long  with  the 
Uwe  and  lun^  so  seriously  affected.  The  question,  however,  has 
remained  to  our  days  controverted  among  historians ;  tlie  pliysi- 
cians  arc  accused  of  having  consulted  science  less  than  policy  in 
their  report'^,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  Saint-Simon,  Louis  XIV. 
secretly  wrung  the  confession  of  the  crime  from  one  of  the  accom- 
plices, his  brother's  steward,  but  thoujrrht  it  incumbent  on  him  not 
to  avenge  the  crime,  lor  fear  of  scandal.  Tlus  would  be  probable 
only  if  Monsieur  had  beeu  the  autlior  of  the  crime ;  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Saint-Simon  himself,  Monsieur  was  innocent, 
and  the  oiily  criminals  were  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  and  some 
familiars  or  servants  of  the  prince.  What  reason  for  circumspec- 
tion then  had  Louis  XIV.  in  this  case?  The  very  natural  and 
evidently  sincere  relation  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  the  friend  of 
the  princess  and  witn«»  of  her  last  mounts,  appears  &vonUe  to 
the  idea  of  the  natural  death  of  Henrietta.  The  symptoms  de- 
scribed by  Madame  de  La  Fayette  prove  that  Henrietta's  constitu- 
tion was  completely  ruined,  and  agree  with  the  organic  lesions 
pointed  out  by  the  physicians.  There  was  probably  no  other 
pois(Hi  than  the  continuid  imprudence  and  had  regimen  by  which 
the  princess  accelerated  her  end.^ 

*  Saint-Cluud  had  been  given  bv  Louis  XIV.  to  his  brother.  The  buildings  were 
erected  bj  Hardouin-BfMinii ;  the  gardens  designed  by  Lenoctre. 

*  Uistuire  de  luadame  Hmriette  d'Amftetem,  jmr  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  a rrr  pieces 
h  fa  suite,  ap.  Collect.  Miuhaud,  thinl  series,  t.  VIII.  p.  204,  ft  $eq.  RtUitmn,  <!u  mt'Jmn 
liourdeU/t,  ap.  Poncet  de  La  Grave;  He'moires  pour  wrn'r  a  Vllittoirt  de  Fiance, 
t.  n.  p.  411.  Bftint*  Simon,  Mftiunm,  «/iir  ife  1829 ;  %.  lit  pp.  177>-18I;  t  XIL 
p.  141.  Le  tenliment  de  Vallot  (physician  of  the  King)  sur  Us  causes  de  la  wort  dt 
Madame  ;  Manuscrit  a  la  BihHollte'inf  dc  I'Arsfnnl.  I.tltrf  i»t'ili!f  tie  llx^met ;  ap. 
HiUiolheif lie  de  ttaJe  des  Chartet,  eecond  series,  1846,  t.  I.  p.  1V4.  The  authenticity 
of  thii  letter,  vbidi  drew  imida«ion»  aiceinit  the  poitonittg,  is  contested  bgr  IL 
Wslck«na£r  I  JlAienw  sw  madnu  d$  iklngite,  t  lU.  p.  828. 
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The  news  of  this  tragic  event  at  first  excited  lively  agitation  in 
England ;  cries  of  vengeimoe  were  heard  aronnd  Charles  II. ;  the 
En^ish  people,  always  ftithfbl  to  their  ancient  hatred,  asked  only 
to  ^mdffk  the  French.  The  real  sorrow  expressed  by  Louis  XIV* 
and  the  reports  of  the  physicians,  sent  finom  Paris,  calmed  Charles 
II.  and  his  court.  That  which  had  been  knotted  was  not  ravelled. 
Other  hands  took  up  the  thread  of  intrigue  that  had  escaped  the 
fidtering  fingers  of  Henrietta ;  the  death  of  the  sister  of  kings  did 
not  arrest  this  conrse  of  plots  that  conspired  the  death  of  a  people, 
and  the  sublime  fimeral  oration  pronoonced  by  Bossuet  oree  the 
tomb  of  Madame  was  still  echoing  in  hearts,  when  already  the 
place  of  Madame  was  occupied,  if  not  filled,  by  the  new  sister-in- 
law  whom  tlie  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  had  sought  in  Germany. 
This  was  the  daughter  of  tlie  Elector  Palatine,  tiiat  rude,  original 
and  satirical  Princess  Palatine  from  whom  was  to  spring  the  mod- 
em House  of  Orlejuis  (November  16,  1671). 

There  was  nothing  more  to  settle  between  the  two  kings  but  the 
moment  of  attack.  Charles,  as  he  had  suflfered  the  unfortunate 
Henrietta  to  hope,  consented  not  to  declare  his  conversion  to 
Catholicism  until  after  the  w;u ,  and  Louis  consented  to  give  in 
avhauce  the  two  millions  promised  to  facilitate  this  declaration. 
Each  thus  had  what  he  desired.  It  is  very  improbable  that  Charles 
ever  intended  to  begin  with  conrersion ;  religious  zeal  did  not 
close  his  eyes,  like  those  of  his  hrother  of  Yofk,  to  the  greatnew 
of  the  periL  Lonis  had  at  first  wished  to  begin  the  war  in  the 
spring  of  1671 ;  bat  the  negotiations  which  he  was  carrying  on 
in  Germany  and  daewheie,  simnltaneooaly  wi&  those  in  England, 
did  not  temunate  as  qnickly  as  he  had  hoped,  and  he  himself  pro- 
posed to  Charles  11.  to  pnt  off  the  attack  on  Holland  for  a  jear. 
A  second  treaty'  was  signed,  December  81, 1670,  between  the  am* 
bassador  Colbeoi  de  Croiasi  and  those  of  the  ministers  of  Charles 
U.,  Buckingham  and  others,  who  were  not  in  the  secret  of  the 
return  to  Catholicism;  this  compact,  which  concerned  only  the 
war  with  Holland,  was  to  be  published  when  hostilities  broke  out. 

French  diplomacy  labored  throughout  Europe  with  the  same 
perseverance  to  extend  the  net  designed  to  seize  Holland. 

It  had  httle  success  at  first  with  Sweden,  who  feared  to  lose 
a  large  sum  due  her  firom  Spain,  and  guaranteed  by  England  and 
Holland,  and  who,  throuj^h  fear  of  French  preponderance,  was 
inclined  to  npproach  Anstn;\.  The  treaties  of  commerce  and  of 
alliance  concluded  by  France  with  Denmark,  the  ancient  adversary 
of  Sweden,  and  the  continual  intervention  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
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•fiin  of  Lower  German  kept  up  some  discontent  at  StecUioIiii* 
The  project  of  an  alliance  between  Sweden  and  the  Emperor  was 
even  fixed  upon  in  July,  1668,  and  it  was  not  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, but  Uie  Emperor,  wlio  failed  to  ratify  it,  thanks  to  the  ikiMnl 
manceuvres  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna. 

Louis  Iield  Leopold  by  the  secret  compact ;  Leopold,  howerer, 
showed  at  times  a  return  of  distrust.  There  was  a  sincnilar  debate 
between  tliem  relative  to  tlie  ])laces  recently  taken  by  Louis  XIV. 
from  Spain,  and  8evei"al  of  wliicli,  those  of  H;iinnTj!t,  were  dej)end- 
tiit  oil  tlio  Empire.  Louis  claimed  to  maintain  tlii  si;  |  lac  es  ou  the 
mat i  i(  Illation  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was  the  Emperor  tliat  retusi'd. 
This  was  Ix'cause  Leopold  was  unwillino;  at  any  price  to  see  the 
King  of  France  introduce  hiraselt  into  the  Germanic  Diet  as  Prince 
of  the  Empire,  and  suspected  Louis  of  aspiring  to  cause  himself  to 
be  elected  King  of  the  liuiaiuis  {^.July,  16G8). 

Louis  strove  to  dispel  thu  Emperor's  suspicions  by  friendly  con- 
duct He  broke  off  the  good  understanding  formed  several  years 
b^ne  ^nth  the  Hnngaiian  makontenti,  and  applauded  the  cruel 
pomslunent  winch  freed  Leopold  from  thenr  cmpinKdes.^  Ha 
showed  himself  likewiie  resolred  not  to  meddle  in  the  troubles 
excited  in  Spain  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  natnnl  son  of  Philip 
IV.,  who  had  fiinnerlj  commanded  the  Spanish  armies  in  Flanders 
with  Teiy  little  success,  and  who  wsa  now  disputing  the  goTem* 
ment  of  Spain  with  the  regent  and  Iha  Jesuit  Nitfaaid.  Louis 
endeavored,  neTerthelett,  amicabty  to  negotiate  with  the  court  of 
Spain  the  immediate  exchange  of  Belgium  for  BoussillQii, 
dagne,  a  part  <^  French  Navanre,  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  It 
was  a  serious  thing,  and  quite  contrary  to  true  principles,  thus  to 
ofkr  the  cession  of  countries  once  reunited  to  the  national  terri- 
toiy  and  comprised  within  the  natural  frontiers.  Spain  did  not 
consent 

In  the  beginning  of  1669,  the  young  King  of  Spain  was  so  ill  that 

the  realization  of  the  eventual  treaty  was  believed  very  near  at 
Paris  and  Vienna.  Don  Carlos  II.  recovered,  however,  and  his 
recoverv  was  followed  bv  n  palace  revolution.  Don  Juan,  sustained 
by  the  little  public  opinion  that  remained,  expelled  the  confessor- 
minister,  and  obtained  the  vice-royalty  of  Aragon  ;  but  he  only 
knew  how  to  dislocate  the  ruling  ^wwer,  not  to  reorganize  it;  Spain 
gained  nothing  by  the  change. 

1  Four  of  the  principal  nobln  of  Httnftftr7  and  Sdarotlia,  three  of  whom  had 

gone  by  invitation  to  commit  t!ifni-<eh'e8  tn  the  clenwdCJ  oC  fh0  Emperor^  wers 
decapitated  ajid  their  domains  (x>ntl»uat«d  in  1671. 
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Louis  pfeaied  the  Emperor  to  unite  witii  him  more  closely,  laying 
stress  on  the  idea  thet  Don  Joan  migjbt  aspire  to  the  crown  if  Don 
Carlos  should  die.  Louis  proposed  a  second  treaty,  no  longer  secret 
hut  patent,  hj  which  the  Bmperor  and  the  King  should  declare  that 
they  had  regulated  together  in  advance  the  succession  of  Spain,  the 
King  ceding  his  rights  to  the  £mperor  over  Spain  and  Milan,  the 
Emperor  his  rights  to  the  King  over  Belgium  and  Franche-Comt^ ; 
the  rest  of  the  succession  being  referred  in  appearance  to  the 
mediation  of  the  Pope.  The  Emperor  rejected  this  audacious  offer, 
as  well  as  the  proposition  to  promise  in  advance  a  share  to  England 
in  the  succession ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  entering  the 
Triple  Alliance,  as  he  was  urgently  and  angrily  pressed  to  do  by 
Spain  and  several  German  princes.  He  did  not  appear  averse  to 
lettinrr  Louis  act  as  he  pleased  against  Holland,  and  went  so  for  as 
to  insinuate  a  demniui  for  subsidies  (May,  1670).  The  Emperor 
himselff  after  so  ni  iny  princes  and  king^  extended  a  supplicating 
hand  to  the  King  ot  France.^ 

Louis  eluded  the  advances  of  this  illustrious  mercenary,  who 
would  liave  exacted  too  higli  pay,  and  extricated  liiinself' from  them 
by  a  service  of  another  kind :  that  is,  by  favoring  tlie  marriage  of 
a  sister  of  Leopold  with  the  new  King  of  Poland,  Michael  Wiesno- 
wicki,  an  ally  who,  pcrsoiiuiiy,  was  not  fitted  to  do  much  honor  to 
the  House  of  Au:>Lna  ! 

The  Dutch,  notwithstanding,  saw  the  storm  arise,  although  it 
was  still  sought  to  close  their  eyes  by  semblances  of  negotiations.  ^ 
Van  Bennini^iea  went  nsdessly  to  London.  Other  agents  had  a] 
little  more  success  with  the  princes  of  the  Blune.  The  Elector  of  I 
Hayence  allied  himself  to  the  Dutch,  and,  in  concert  with  the  old 
Duke  of  Loiraine,  urged  the  Emperor  to  cooperate  in  the  formation 
of  an  army  corps  of  observation  between  the  Rhine,  the  Sarre,  and 
the  Mouse,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  peace  of  Lower  Germany. 
The  Dutch  entreated  to  be  received  into  the  body  of  the  Empire. 
The  incorrigible  Duke  of  Lorraine  set  about  levying  troops  and 
fortifying  his  places^  contrary  to  the  treaties  which  bound  him  to 
France.  Lonis  XIV.  cut  short  these  intrigues  by  suddenly  pre- 
cipitating Marshal  de  Cr^qui  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  on 
Loiraine.  The  Duke  was  nearly  surprised  in  his  palace  at  Nancy, 
and  fled  into  the  Yosges,  then  to  Germany.  Spinal  and  Chat($, 
the  ramparts  of  which  he  had  restored,  were  taken  in  a  fow  days ; 
a  number  of  Frenchmen,  who  liad  not  quitted  the  service  of  the 
Duke  at  the  si^t  of  the  royal  standards,  were  hung  as  traitOTB. 

^  JOgos^  t  UL  p.  MO. 
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The  dacal  archives  were  carried  to  Mctz.  nncl  tlie  French  troope 
estabHshed  themselTes  pennanently  in  JLorraine  end  Banraie  (Sep- 
tember, 1670). 

Ko  one  stirred  on  the  Rhine.  The  Diet  of  Ratisbon  was 
moved  by  the  complaints  of  the  fugitive  prince ;  but  Lonis  XIV. 
peremptorily  rejected  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Kmpire  in  tliis  matter  ;  he  d'Tlnred  that  Lorraine  belonged  to  him 
legitimately  by  treaties  and  by  nVlit  of  conquest,  and  that  if  he 
restored  it,  later  and  in  consideration  of  guaranties,  to  s(>mf'  mn^  of 
the  princes  of  the  ducal  house,  it  would  be  by  a  pure  impulse  of 
good-will  (N{)vember-December,  1670). 

This  incident  produced  a  little  coolness  for  some  time  between 
Vienna  and  Paris.  Louis,  nevertlieless,  finally  attained  liis  end 
with  the  Emperor.  Leopold,  absorbed  by  the  constantly  reviving 
troubles  of  Hun<rarv,  engaojed  fonnally,  while  guarantecinj;  to 
Spain  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  not  Lo  aid  the  Dutch  a<^amst 
France  (November  1,  1671). 

French  diplomacy  strore  to  obtain  the  same  neutrality,  if  not 
active  cooperation,  from  all  the  princes  of  Germany.  It  did  not 
succeed  with  respect  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg ;  this  prince 
showed  great  deference  for  Louis  XIY* ;  by  a  treaty  of  December 
81, 1669,  he  had  engaged  not  to  enter  the  Triple  Alliance,  to  aid 
In  the  renewal  of  the  AOiance  of  the  Rhine,  to  support  the  rights 
of  the  King  orer  Belginm,  etc, ;  bat  nothing  could  be  drawn  from 
him  regarding  Holland ;  he  saw  in  the  ruin  of  ibis  republic  too 
great  a  peril  for  Protestantism  and  Grermany,  and  he  wisely  re- 
senred  his  liberty  of  action,  while  conciliating  Louis  XIY.  as  long 
as  possible. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  on  the  contrary,  gave  himself  without 
reserve  to  the  King  of  France.  Not  only  did  he  promise  not  to 
enter  the  Triple  Alliance  and  to  labor  to  renew  the  Alliance  of 
the  Rhine,  but,  Louis  having  obligated  himself  to  sustain  the  Bar 
varian  pretensions  over  certain  provinces  of  Austria,  if  the  Emperor 
should  die  without  cliildrcn,  and  to  marry  the  Dauphin  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Elector,  the  latter  promised  his  vote  to  Louis  for 
the  imperial  crown  (Febmary  17,  1670),* 

Tlie  suspicions  of  Leopold  were  therefore  well  founded  !  The 
ill  health  of  the  Emperor  had  made  Louis  think  that  the  imperial 
crown  and  the  crown  of  Spain  might  indeed  become  vacant  within 
a  short  interval,  and  he  was  paving  the  way  for  both  inheritances. 
Confiding  in  his  iron  frame,  inaccessible  to  the  physical  sufferings 

1  Mignet,  t  III.  p.  286. 
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which  discolor  atul  abriflg^  human  life,  be  cocmted  on  kmg  aarv/mg 
all  the  kings  of  Enrope  and  extending  fiom  tomb  to  tomb  the  Taat 
dominion  of  which  he  dreamed.  Unlimited  vistas  opened  to  his 
mind;  France  was  effaced  in  universal  ni  Tinrdiy;  the  klea  of 
Charles  V.  dethroned  the  idea  of  Henri  IV.  and  Kichelieul 

This  was  the  future.  The  affair  of  Holland  was  the  present, 
and  tiie  majority  of  the  French  negotiators  were  wholly  absorbed 
in  it.  They  skilfully  took  advantage  of  the  ref?cntmpnt  of  the 
princes  of  Lower  Germany  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  long  since 
taken  from  them  divci's  places  to  fortify  tliemselves  on  the  Rhino. 
The  Duke  ot'  Neuburg  and  two  of  the  !?rtni?\vicks,  tlic  Dukes  of 
Zell  and  Wolfenbiittel,  refused,  notwithstumiing,  to  ally  themselves 
to  the  King;  but  the  third  Brunswick,  the  Diike  of  Hanover, 
accorded  to  France  the  exclusive  right  to  levy  soldiers  on  liis  terri- 
tory (July  10,  1671).  The  Elector  of  Cologne,  Bishop  of  Liege, 
not  only  accorded  enlistment  on  and  transit  over  his  states,  but  a 
bridcje  over  the  Rhine  aud  uiagjizinos  ( Julv  11).  The  Bishop  of 
Miinster  secretly  promised  the  opening  ot  Jiis  states  and  rcsouices 
to  the  French,  as  the  forerunner  of  an  offensive  alliance  (July 
28).  Osnabriick  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  Hanover  (Oc- 
tober 23). 

Lods  XIV.  and  Fiance  had  niatained  a  great  loss  amidst  liiese 
neigotiations.  The  man  who  held  all  the  threads  thereof  in  his 
experienced  hand,  the  first  diplomatist  of  Europe,  Lionne,  had  died» 
nndermined  hj  domestic  sorrows,  hat  ahoye  iJl  worn  ont  hy  labor 
and  pleasnre,  which  he  had  always  engaged  in  with  equal  ardor 
(Septemher  1, 1671).  The  negotiator  of  the  immortal  treaties  of 
Westphalia  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alliance  of  the  Rhine, 
dionld  have  died  before  having  paved  the  way  for  the  fatal  war 
with  Holland.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  rapid  and  di£fer^ 
ently  terminated  if  he  had  lived  ! 

The  ambassador  of  France  in  Sweden,  Amaud  de  Pomponne, 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Antoine  Amaud,  was  chosen  to  replace 
Idonne  in  foreign  affiurs.  Louvois  acted  meanwhile ;  his  fiiTor  was 
increasing. 

Negotiations  had  been  resumed  with  Sweden,  and,  this  time,  the 
chances  appeared  better.  The  rn-and  chancellor.  La  (rardie,  of 
French  origin,  inclined  towards  Ft mre  and  noted  powerfully  on  the 
senate  ;  he  wished,  however,  that  France  and  England  should  mod- 
erate their  resentment  against  Holland,  and  wisely  represented  to 
the  French  ambassador  that  it  was  detiralile  that  tliis  republic 
should  relax  the  species  of  ufiurpatiou  which  it  had  established 
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over  the  majoritj  of  other  nations  in  commerce,  but  it  was  nut  to 
the  general  intereai  that  it  ihoald  bs  dettroyed/*  ^ 

Pomponne  had  not  powen  sufficient  to  grant  the  htrgs  snhsidies 
demanded  by  Sweden,  and  could  not  conclude  before  quitting  Stodc- 
bolm  in  order  to  return  to  take  poaienion  of  his  ministry.  Stock- 
holm ires,  during  the  whole  winter,  the  scene  of  a  warn  diplomatic 
contest  Holland,  Spam,  Brandenboig,  Saxony,  acted  in  harmony 
against  France.  The  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  talked 
to  the  Swediflh  government  of  a  league  for  the  defence  of  Protes- 
tantism. Men  began  to  say  that  the  King  of  France  was  about 
to  resume  in  Europe  the  role  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  gold 
of  Louis  XIV.  nevertheless  prevailed  with  a  poor  and  covetous 
gpyemment.  By  a  treaty  sijrnod  April  14,  1672,  Sweden  pledged 
herself  for  three  years  to  France,  and  promised  to  oppose,  by  a 
diversion  on  the  side  of  Pomerania,  the  German  princes  who  mifrht 
wish  to  succor  Huiiand.  Louis  promised  the  Swedes  400,<)00 
crowns  in  rcadv  moncv,  and  00(»,000  crowns  annuallv  dnrinrr  the 
war;  he  piaranteed  tlie  maintenance  of  peace  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  lx>uiid  himself  not  to  admit  JDemnark  into  the  alli- 
ance against  Holland.^ 

The  Elector  of  Coloirnc  and  the  Bisliop  of  Miinster,  in  January, 
1672,  liad  strengthened  theu*  bonds  with  France ;  the  Elector  had 
engaged  to  cooperate  ai^-ainst  Holland  with  seventeen  or  eighteen 
thousand  soldiers,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  of  8000  crowns 
monthly,  and  to  receive  a  French  garrison  into  Neuss,  in  considera- 
tion of  400,000  livres.  The  Bishop  engaged  to  unite  his  troops  to 
tiiose  of  the  Elector.  A  share  was  promised  both  in  the  future 
conquests. 

The  United  Provinces  were  not  only  surrounded  by  dangers  from 
without ;  danger  was  m  ^ir  own  boeom.  France  and  England 
fomented  the  Orange  party  ^ere  as  a  dissolTont.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  young  William,  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  and  hu  fac- 
tion grew  with  hinu  A  moment  daziled  by  the  glozy  of  John 
De  Witt,  in  1667,  it  leTiyed  in  proportion  as  the  perils  of  the 
republic  Increased.  In  May,  1670,  it  was  strong  enough  to  oblige 
De  Witt  and  his  friends  to  suffer  the  prince  to  enter  the  council  of 
state.  Louis  XIV.  congratulated  William,  and  considered  as  a 
success  for  himself  the  first  step  taken  in  political  life  by  the  man 
who  was  to  be  one  day  his  most  terrible  enemy ! 

De  Witt,  who  had  been  so  long  attached  to  France,  and  who, 
even  when  he  labored  against  the  poli<^  of  Louis  XIV.,  liad  alwaya 
t  Ifignet^  t  m.  p.  m  *  IMd.  p.  864. 
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■imed  at  a  comjiroiiitse,  felt  that  he  did  not  merit  such  implacable 
lesentmentf  and  could  not  jet  believe  that  Louis  was  inflexible.  He 
ftrore  to  renew  his  connection  with  France.  He  retarded,  for  more 
than  three  years,  reprisals  against  the  French  tarift*  of  1667,  and 
only  suffered  them  to  be  decreed  when  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  ob- 
taining commercial  concessions.  The  United  Provinces,  in  Novon- 
bir,  1670,  prohibited  French  brandies,  and  laid  heavy  duties  on 
silks,  salts,  etc. ;  wines  alone  were  treated  better,  because  the  Dutch 
could  not  dispense  with  them.  France  replied  by  new  ri<rors  :  the 
dntv  on  heiTin^js  and  on  p-oceries  imjiorted  from  Holland  was  in- 
crensed,  and  the  exportation  of  bnuidies  in  Dutch  ships  was  pro* 
hibited  (January,  1071).^ 

The  K'm^  of  En«j:land,  a  few  months  after,  recalled  his  ambassa- 
dor from  the  Ila^ie  (June-July,  1671).  The  captain  of  the  yacht 
dispatched  to  Holland  for  the  &mily  of  the  ambassador  w  tui  ordered 
to  compel  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  wliich  was  cruising  in  the  channel, 
to  lower  ita  tlags.  Charles  11.,  in  emitting  this  extra va/rant  pnjten- 
sion,  wished  only  for  a  rt  tusal,  which  would  furnish  him  a  ptctext 
for  a  rupture.  He  made  no  delay  in  proroguing  his  parliameut  till 
October,  1672,  in  order  to  have  his  hands  wholly  free. 

Holhmd  knocked  at  erety  door  to  obtain  promises  of  aid.  At  the 
end  of  1671,  she  waa  as  yet  sure  only  of  Spain.  In  September, 
the  governor  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands,  Connt  Monterej,  the 
snooessor  of  Castel-Rodngo,  had  manifested  the  disposition  of  his 
eoort  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  brandies  and  mannfectnred 
products  firom  France  into  Belgium.  This  was  during  the  inter* 
regnum  in  foreign  affidm,  in  which  LoutoIs  administered.  Tho 
violent  Lonvoii  impelled  die  King  to  threaten  instead  of  nego- 
tiating. The  fear  inspired  by  the  threats  of  Louis,  instead  of 
restraining  Spain,  drew  her  into  the  Dutch  alliance ;  a  defensive 
compact  was  signed  at  the  Hague  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces  (December  17,  1671).  Weak  support  that  of  an  ally 
incapable  of  defending  herself  I 

In  Germany,  many  pnnces  wished  Holland  well ;  but  the  £lec> 
tor  of  Brandenburg  alone  appeared  disposed  to  succor  her ;  yet  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  he  would  dare  come  in  collision  with 
JFrance. 

France  and  Englai)  I  f  inployed  the  whole  winter  in  preparatiooa 
for  aggression,  Holland  in  preparations  for  defence. 

Howe%'or  violent  was  the  passion  with  which  Louis  XIV.  pur- 
sued Holland,  France  had  other  external  inteitists  which  imperar 

^  Mignst,  t  lU.  pp.  634-701 
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tivelj  claimed  their  share  in  the  anxieties  of  the  King  and  his  mm- 
iaten.  During  this  same  winter  of  1671-1672,  Lods  had  to  make 
an  important  decision  in  anotlier  quarreL 

The  affiurs  of  the  Levant  had  undei*gone  divers  revolutions  since 
the  expeditions  of  Jijeli  and  Hungary.  Colbert  had  persuaded  the 
King  to  reopen  relations  with  the  Porte,  in  the  interest  of  com- 
merce, and  the  son  of  the  former  ambassador,  De  La  Haie,  had 
been  sent  hark  to  Constantinople  at  the  close  of  1665.  Colhcrt 
liad  broad  vlt'ws  in  resumiiifr  connections  with  tlin  Ottoman  ein- 
pire  :  lie  caused  free  commercial  trnnsit  between  France  and  India 
through  Kf:yi)t  to  be  demanded  ot  the  Divan.  This  woidd  have 
been  to  reopen  the  hicrhway  closed  by  Mussulman  harharisin,  and 
to  restore  to  the  Mediterranean  its  rank  as  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  world.  The  Porte  refused.  It  refused  also  to  deprive  the 
Genoese  t)f  tlie  ri;rlit  to  trade  in  Turkey  under  their  own  flag,  a 
rigliL  wliich  they  lia  I  obtained  tliroii<^li  the  intercession  of  Eng- 
land after  having  vainly  demanded  it  tlirough  the  intercession  of 
France. 

Belations  became  again  acrimonious,  and  France  avenged  her- 
fldf  by  ftundshing,  at  ^e  prayer  of  Pope  Clement  IX.,  importmxt 
aid  to  the  Venetians,  who  still  continued  to  mamtain  the  intermix 
nahle  siege  of  Candia.  The  Turks  had  once  more  resumed  this 
siege  in  1667.  In  1668,  the  Duke  de  La  Fenillade,  that  original 
courtier,  rendered  fiunous  hy  his  idolatrous  devotion  to  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  species  of  romantic  heroism  which  ennohled  flattery  in  him, 
led  at  his  own  expense  to  Candia,  for  two  montiis,  five  or  six  hun- 
dred officers  who  had  just  been  reoiganiaed  after  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  who  were  joined  hy  a  few  hundred  noblemen 
volunteers.  This  dioice  troop  covered  itself  with  glory,  and  greatly 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  The  following  year,  a  body 
of  six  thousand  men  of  the  best  French  troops  was  sent  by  the 
Eing  under  the  banner  of  the  Pope,  Louis  not  yet  wishing  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  Duke  de  Navailles 
commanded  this  little  army,  and  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  escorted  it 
with  a  powerful  squadron.  The  French,  scarcely  disembarked, 
attemptf^d  a  furious  sortie  ;  the  lines  of  the  besiegers  -were  forced 
and  their  works  invaded;  but  the  French  were  badly  secondefl  hy 
the  Venetians.  nTid  the  explosion  of  several  barrels  of  powder  threw 
their  ranks  suddenly  in  confusion  ;  the  troops,  who  had  heard  nuich 
of  the  mines  dug  by  tlie  Turks  about  the  place,  fancied  that  the 
ground  was  mined  beneath  their  feet,  and  broke,  while  the  Turks 
rallied ;  the  victory  begun  was  changed  into  a  bloody  rout.  Buau- 
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fyrif  who  had  IsSt  his  vessels  to  take  part  in  the  conflict,  like  an 
adventurer  more  than  an  admiral,  disappeared  in  the  m^l4»  $  he 
was  found  neither  among  the  prisoners  nor  the  dead,  and  it  was 
never  known  what  became  of  him  (June  24,  1669). 

The  French  navy  did  not  lose  much  by  this.  Beaufort  had  only 
the  courage  of  a  soldier,  and  bis  obstinacy  and  bad  temper  had 
more  than  once  endnni^ered  tlie  f^ite  of  expeditions  intrusted  to  him. 
He  had  no  successor  in  the  sn[)erMitendence  of  navigation,  an  olHce 
which  he  had  inherited  from  liis  father,  the  Duke  de  VendOme. 

The  remnant  of  the  auxiliary  troops  redeemed  tlieir  honor  by 
prolonf^ing  the  resistance  of  Candia  two  month?< ;  but  the  fortifica- 
tions were  ruined,  the  forces  and  constancy  of  the  Venetians  were 
exhausted,  ])rovisions  were  lacking.  The  Duke  de  Kavailles  did 
not  deem  it  liis  duty  uselessly  to  sacrifice  what  soldiers  remained 
to  iiini  ;  he  reembarked,  and  the  Venetian  leatiei's  :tt cepted  an  hon- 
orable capitulation,  in  the  form  of  a  long  truce  which  accurduJ  to 
their  republic  some  indemnity  in  Dahnatia  for  the  loss  of  Candia 
(September  6,  1669.)  » 

The  conquest  of  the  ancient  Isle  cf  Crete  had  cost  the  Tarks 
twettty>fiye  yeaxs'  eflbrt:  it  was  in  great  part  the  assistance  of 
French  volunteers  which  had  enabled  Venice  to  resist  so  long.  It 
Is  calculated  that  Venice,  during  these  twentj-five  years,  had 
xecmited  in  Fiance  fifty  thousand  auziUaries ;  it  was  a  French 
F^rotestant,  Saint-Andr^Montbrun,  who  had  directed  the  defence 
of  Candia*  Had  the  aid  consumed  in  detail  been  given  at  once, 
Candia  would  have  been  saved. 

Although  the  enteiprise  of  the  French  had  not  succeeded,  the 
Divan  conceived  some  anxiety  with  respect  to  tli<  liostility  ex- 
pressed by  France,  and  the  Sultan  — a  thing  wholly  unheard  of — 
dispatched  to  tlie  King  an  agent  charged  with  a  letter,  in  which 
be  expre<;sed  a  desire  to  reestablish  the  former  friendship  (Decem- 
ber, 1669).  Colbert  urged  Louis  XIV.  to  welcome  these  advances, 
to  send  a  new  ambassador  better  known  and  more  influential  than 
De  La  Ilaic,  and  to  found  a  commercial  company  for  the  Levant,' 
and  a  school  of  French  dragomans  at  Constantinople.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Nointcl  set  out  with  orders  to  renew  the  demand  for  free 
transit  by  Egypt  and  the  Red  ^^i^a  ;  he  was  to  claim,  K'sides,  the 
restitution  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  Latins  (the  Greeks  had 
taken  possession  of  it),  the  rights  of  sole  protector  of  the  Oriental 

1  FtoOittoD.  Bumin  A  Lmi  ZIFl  t  2IL  L  tux.  JiAi.  i»  MmjA  A  VSBi| 

AmitcnTnm,  VMO,  Wll,  Ifao. 
S  See  ante,  p.  IM, 
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Catliblkfl  for  the  King  of  Fmnce,  and  ihe  ancient  French  raprenucj 
over  all  Christians  who  had  no  ambassador  at  the  Porte. 

Nointel  entered  the  Bosphorus  with  four  men-of-war  in  battle- 
array,  and  saluted  the  sera<,'li()  only  when  the  Sultan -mother 
(  Validf)  demanded  the  salute  in  her  own  name.  The  persistent 
hau^tiness  of  Kointel  was  no  more  successful  than  the  altemar 
lions  of  passion  and  weakness  displayed  by  the  elder  and  younger 
De  La  Haic.  The  Divan  offered  to  renew  the  fomer  capitulations 
and  iv'":is.'.l  \A\  olse. 

Loui'^  XIV'.,  irntatcd,  nssombled  at  Alarscllles  all  the  merchants 
who  carried  on  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  joining  to  them  the  per- 
sons known  as  having  studied  these  countries,  nnd  asked  them 
whether  they  thoujilvt  that  France  could,  Avitiiout  sei  i  ^i^  damage 
to  herself,  openly  attack  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  answer  was 
in  the  aflirmative.  The  aiisemhly  was  of  the  opinion  that  Turkey 
conld  not  sustain  a  maritime  war  and  would  be  forced  to  capitulate. 

AH  France  Avas  moved  at  the  report  of  an  Eastern  war  ;  the  old 
spirit  of  the  crusades  awoke  under  a  new  form  ;  lettered  France 
urged  the  King  to  deliver  from  the  barbarians,  no  longer  Palestine, 
but  another  Holy  Land,  the  country  of  Homer  and  Sophocles. 
About  Loub  XrV.  the  means  of  attack  were  seriously  examined, 
such  as  the  occupation  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
especially  those  inhabited  by  Greek  Catholics  devoted  to  France 
(Naxos,  Tino,  etc.),  and  the  rousing  of  Syria  to  insnrrecdon.  It 
was  known,  through  the  numerous  political,  religious,  and  commer- 
cial emissaries  that  Fhmce  maintained  in  the  East,  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  rouse  the  tribes  of  Lebanon,  the  Catholic  Maronites,  and 
eren  that  strange  peofde,  the  Druses,  who,  without  being  «t  heart 
either  Christian  or  ^fussulman,  still  looked  towards  the  West, 
whence  they  pretended  to  derive  their  origin,  and  had  preserved, 
as  is  believed,  in  their  secret  rites,  the  mysterious  tradition  of  the 
Templars.^ 

But  how  reconcile  this  great  enterprise  with  the  war  with  Hol- 
land ?  Would  that  the  one  could  have  averted  the  other  I  This 
was,  for  a  moment^  the  hope  of  Europe,  and  this  hope  became  a 

great  idea  in  a  man  of  o^nius. 

There  was  tlien  in  Germanv  a  vonnc  man  M'lio,  at  twenty-five, 
had  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  all  departments  of  human  knowl- 

1  Lavallee,  De»  Rtlation$  de  la  Fmnce  awe  V Orient;  ap.  the  lienw  ind^penJante  of 
Nomnber  2S,  184S.  Frmnoe  took  good  eue  not  to  tako  tides  injndidoasly  between 

the  Druses  nii'l  fho  Maronites;  ?he  protoctcil  tliem  rqimtly  and  maintained  relltloilS 
with  the  Graod  Emir  of  LebanoD,  who  comnuuided  the  two  united  race*. 
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edge,  seized  with  a  stroncr  rrrasp  the  philosopliic  tie  that  unites  tliem, 
and  attempted  to  rent  w  several  of  the  principal  sciences,  sm  li  as 
the  method  of  judicial  instruction  by  the  introduction  of  philosophy 
into  law,  and  philosophy  itself  by  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  be- 
tween Aristotle  and  the  ynodeniSy  tliat  is,  between  Arist6tle  and 
Descartes.  The  universal  mind  of  Wiixiam  Leibnitz  ^  interested 
itself  equally  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  province  of  humanity,  and 
embraced  ererything,  from  metaphysics  to  history  and  philology 
from  ma^emfttks  and  physics  to  diplomacy  and  religions  controversy. 
With  a  genius  for  external  activity  as  well  as  for  meditation,  he 
liked  to  mix  with  the  affiurs  of  the  world  as  much  as  Descartes  had 
liked  to  abstract  himself  from  them ;  with  a  genins  for  condliation 
and  compromise,  he  sought  no  longer  to  effiice  the  past  in  order  to 
create  everything  anew,  bnt  8yntheti(»lly  to  unite  the  past  and  the 
present  by  discovering  their  necessary  relation  in  the  continued 
progress  of  ideas  and  things ;  this  conciliating  idea  which  he  had 
interposed  in  the  metaphysical  conflict  of  the  seventeenth  century 
against  antiquity,  he  would  have  gladly  carried  into  the  political 
world. 

A  German  and  devoted  to  his  country,  but  attracted  to  France 
by  the  natural  affinities  of  his  mind,  so  firm,  so  lucid,  and  so  acute, 
antipathetic  moreover  to  the  House  of  Austria,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  irreconcilable  cncmv  of  liberty,^  Leibnitz  witnessed  with 
sadness  the  npjiroach  of  a  wnr  thnt  w-t^  nbont  to  sliake  Europe,  to 
overtlirow  all  intematinnal  relations,  and  to  reopen  to  Christian 
peoples  an  era  of  calami tlos.  For  some  years  already,  a  sort  of 
political  Utopia  had  besieged  his  mind ;  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Euro[>e,  instead  of  rending  itself,  should  direct  its  activity  towards 
the  East;  this  idea  grew  clearer,  became  defined,  and  assumed  a 
form  so  glorious  for  France,  so  salutary  for  Christeiulum,  that  he 
dared  hope,  by  merely  jjlacing  it  before  the  eyes  of  Louia  XIV., 
to  dispel  the  gathering  stonu.  He  opened  it  to  the  Baron  Boine- 
burg,  minister  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  and,  through  this  miiv* 
ister,  to  his  prince.  Both  were  so  much  struck  by  it,  that  the 
Elector  hastened  to  send  Leibnitz  to  Paris*   The  Elector,  who  had 

1  Born  nt  Leiptic,  June  28,  1646* 

-  It  is  to  him,  a  fori-igner,  that  we  are  irulobted  for  having  been  set  rij^ht  with 
respect  to  our  tuitional  origin  1  He  was  the  first  opeul;r  tu  laj  down  the  principle 
of  Oettio  ttudief.  "  To  tuna,**  he  uy,  '*  an  «xaci  idea  of  the  ancient  dialeda  of 
Gaul  and  tte  iito  of  Britain*  St  b  neceiMry  to  atudj  tiw  Br«toD,  Gallfav  Sootch,  and 
Irish  languages,  which  are  the  remains  of  ttieni." 

*  "  Tiie  policy  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  is  a  perpeUwl  contpiracy  against  the 
ili^  and  Ubertioi  of  peoplee."— Ibuvits. 
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been  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  French  party  m  Gmnany,  and 
who  had  separated  from  it  through  f«iar  of  the  encroachments  of 
l.oiiis  XIV.,  ardentijr  denied  to  avert  the  war  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine. 

Leibnitz,  on  reaching  France  early  in  1672,  presented  to  the 
King  a  tirst  address  couched  in  very  general  terms,  tlie  receipt  of 
wliif  li  wiis  acknowledged  by  M.  de  Fomponne,  February  12.  A 
iecoii  1  memorial  was  then  addressed  by  Leibnitz  to  Louis  XTV.* 
Tliis  enters  at  once  on  the  subject ;  the  design  which  he  })roposes 
to  the  King,  "  the  vastest  that  can  be  conceived  and  the  easiest  to 
execute,"  is  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
globe  the  best  situated  for  acquiring  the  empire  of  the  seas,  the 
link  between  Asia  and  Africa,  the  granary  of  the  East,  the  entre- 
pot of  the  treasures  of  Europe  and  India.  *'  Tlic  Porte,"  he  says, 
**  cannot  succor  Egj^pt  in  time ;  by  land,  it  is  too  far ;  by  aca,  the 
naval  forces  of  the  Turks  are  almost  nothing.     The  janizaries 

Egypt  have  become  better  merchants  than  soldiers;  even  in 
Turkey,  janisaries  and  spahis*  the  principal  fixroe  of  the  empire, 
bave  been  systematically  weakened  by  the  present  Tizier,  Acbmet 
Kioapron^  The  old  ramparts  of  the  Egyptian  towns  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  sustain  a  regular  aege.  The  Torkish  annies,  more- 
oirer,  can  be  retained  in  Europe,  by  a  diTersion  from  Poland  and 
even  from  Austria;  temptations  are  not  wanting  to  excite  these 
two  powers  agsinst  the  Ottomans  (Poknd  bad  just  resumed  war 
with  the  Turks).  There  is  no  risk  to  run  on  the  yojage ;  IVsnce 
has  no  armed  enemy  in  the  Mediterranean.  Italy,  even  Spain, 

1  W«litiv«  00  4<rabc  (hatliilf  MBflMrial  It  the  latter  dtoevrartd  and  peWiliBd  ia 

1S40  hj  M.  de  Hoflfaianiu.  This  document  not  existing  among  the  atdihrct  of  fivtiga 
affairs,  M.  Giihraucr  had  no  knowlcliijc  of  it  when  he  drew  up  his  Memorial  on  the 
project  of  Leibnitz;  he  had  rea«oo  to  belicrc,  therefore,  that  Leibnits  had  adbertd, 
mra  LovSf  XIV.,tofh«  TagnaontUneaof  tlioflntiiMreM,aiidbad  koptb^ 
lAtin  notes  which,  after  his  dottb,  wtf  presenred  in  the  library  of  Hanover,  th«a 
transferred  to  Paris  in  1803,  and  flnally  published  by  M.  Guhrauer  in  1889  at  Ham- 
burg and  in  1^1  at  Taris ;  the  Latin  notes  are  evidently  the  materials  of  the  French 
Memorial  addreMod  to  Lonia  XIV.,  audit  to  to  thb  Memorial  that  M.  do  Pbm|MMiio 
alladM  as  follows  in  his  despatch  to  M.  Boineburg,  June  21,  1072 :  "  I  say  nothing 
to  Tou  of  the  projects  of  a  Holy  War;  yon  know  that  they  hare  ceased  to  be  in 
Togue  since  the  days  of  St.  Louis."  See  M^moire  aur  le  projet  d'tJcp^diUm  m  £gjfpUp 
prOent^  m  1672  h  £am»  XTV,  fat  ZmhmiM,  by  Q.  B.  Onhnnicr,  ■!>.  Otrnkm  A 
V Acad^mif  f!es  xciences  morales  et  politiqnes ;  Reeueit  rfw  aamnfs  flmnrjrrs,  1841,  pp.  R70- 
767.  Rapport  de  M.  M!qr>*t,  mr  ce  AUmaire ;  ap.  Mfmoiret  de  VAcad€mie,  etc  j  2d 
aeries,  t.  XL  1889,  p.  LXVill-LXXXIIL  Kva-  mainx  in  der  epoche  nm  1672,  vom  A 
O.  E.  Guhrauer,  Hamburg,  1869.  MSmoindt  UOmk  k  Lem$  XIV.  etc.,  pahUohed 
by  ^I.  de  Hoffmanns ;  Paris,  Gamot,  1840.  Pro^rt  tir  rrm'^vrff'  dr  }'Fm;ptr,  propose 
par  Leibnix,  translated  by  A.  Yallet  de  ViririUe,  ap.  Rtmte  ind€pendant«  d*  \"  mara^ 
ldi2.  (This  is  the  translation  of  the  Latin  notea,  procodod  by  jwUdoos  wflictfonsj 
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■will  lavor  it  On  the  other  side  of  Egypt  will  be  encountered  tiie 
Portuguese  colonies,  which  will  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
French  to  obtain  their  protection  a^inst  tlie  Dutch  in  liulia. 

*•  The  conquest  of  Eg}'pt,  that  Holland  of  the  East^  is  infinitely 
easier  tlian  that  of  the  United  Provinces.  France  needs  peace  in 
tbe  West,  war  at  a  distance.  War  with  HoUand  will  probably 
ruin  the  new  Indian  companlei,  the  colonies  and  commerce  re- 
cently revived  by  Fhmce,  and  will  augment  the  burdens  of  the 
people  whOe  diminishing  their  resonrces.  The  Batavians  will 
retire  into  their  maritime  towns,  stand  there  on  the  defennve  in  > 
perfect  safety,  and  assame  the  oflbnsive  on  the  sea  with  great 
cbanoea  of  snooess.  France  loses  all  her  tnflnenee  in  Enrope  if  she 
does  not  obtain  a  complete  victory  over  them,  and  endangers  this 
inflnence  itself  by  victory.  In  Egypt,  on  the  eontrsxy,  a  repulse, 
moreover  almost  impossible,  will  be  of  no  great  consequence,  and 
victory  will  give  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  the  commerce  of  the 
East  and  of  India,  the  preponderance  in  Christendom,  and  even 
the  empire  of  the  East  on  the  mins  of  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
•  possession  of  Egypt  opens  the  way  to  conquests  worthy  of  Alexan- 
der ;  tl^  extreme  weakneu  of  the  OrientaU  it  no  longer  a  secret. 
Whoever  has  Egypt  will  have  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  It  is  in  Egypt  that  Holland  will  be  conquered  ;  it  is 
tliere  that  she  will  be  de-^poiled  of  what  alone  rendrr^?  Ik  r  prosper- 
ous: the  treasures  of  the  Kast.  She  will  be  struck  ^vitliodt  being 
able  to  ward  off  the  blow.  Should  she  wish  to  oppose  the  designs 
of  Fi*ance  on  Eg}^pt,  she  would  be  overwheimed  with  the  universal 
hatred  of  Ciiristians  ;  attacked  at  home,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
could  she  ward  off  the  aggression,  but  she  could  avenge  herself  for 
it,  sustained  by  universal  public  opinion,  which  suspects  the  views 
of  France  of  ambition. 

There  is  no  room  to  hesitate,  therefore,  if  the  King  wishes  to 
become  the  admiration  and  arbiter  of  the  world ;  ho  must  feign  to 
menace  the  Morea  or  Constantinople,  and  fall  like  lightning  on 
Egypt."  * 

Sneh  is  the  snhstanoe  of  this  memofis],  wUch  a  historian  states- 
man calls  **oiie  of  the  finest  monuments  of  political  reason  and 
eioqaence.**  It  was  the  genius  itself  of  eiviliaation  and  hmnanity 
flnmmoning  IVance  to  the  East  by  the  voice  of  the  greatest  man  to 
whom  Qermany  had  given  burth  I  .  .  • 

*  Thiers,  Uhtoire  de  la  Revolution  Jranfaiie,  t  X.  c.  1.  M.  Thi»r?  conld  not  then 
hAve  known  of  the  Memorial  publisbed  linoe  by  M.  HofHn&nns ;  but  he  doubtieas 
«M  sfitMiated  with  tlis  laUta  iMtot  de!poiile4  by  Mioiige,  ia  Itlfi^  lu  tiw  ANto* 
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Three  lames,  titioe  the  end  of  thoee  cnuadeB«  bo  long  misniider- 
stood,  t^e  same  apparition  has  manifested  itself  to  powerful  heads 
of  nations  and  has  beckoned  them  to  follow.  Twice  at  least  it 
would  have  spared  immense  calamities  to  Europe,  if  they  would  or 
could  have  followed  it  to  the  end.  The  first  time,  it  was  Ximenea 
who  peiceiyed  it ;  that  celebrated  minister  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
hella  undertook  to  oomhine  the  crowns  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
England  to  conquer  Eg3rpt  at  their  common  cost ;  the  filial  acces- 
sion of  the  Austrian  clynasty  in  Spain  overthrew  this  design,  and 
turned  Spain  from  the  £ast  to  precipitate  her  on  Europe.  The 
second  time,  we  have  just  nairated.  How  ditf'erent  would  have 
been  the  destinns  of  our  country  and  of  the  world  if  Louis  XIV., 
instead  of  rousing  Europe  against  France  by  madly  pursuing  the 
unjust  destruction  of  a  nationality,  had  founded  an  Oriental  empire, 
which  liis  glorious  navy  —  it  was  soon  to  give  proof  I — would  have 
been  as  capable  of"  preservini:^  ;is  of  conquering  ! 

The  third  time,  it  was  to  Bonaparte  that  tlie  idea  was  destined 
to  appear,  but  too  late  !  ,  .  .  .  Tlie  naval  power  of  France,  under- 
mined by  fatal  circuni.s lances,  wiis  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  SU^ 
tain  the  brilliant  beginning  of  such  an  enterprise  I 

False  glory  prevailed  therefore  over  true  glory;  passion  over 
interest  and  over  reason.  The  project  of  Leibnitz  was  noticed,  but 
cast  aside  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future,^  and  the  liiiig 
decided  to  renew  his  connection  witli  Turkey  and  to  break  with 
Holland.  Nointel  was  ordered  to  resiune  negotiations  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  States-General  of  the  Umted  Provmces  had  essayed  a  last 
efibrt  with  Louis  XIV.  They  had  addressed  to  the  King  of 
France,  December  10, 1671,  the  most  submisave  letter  that  thej 
could  write  without  baseness.  They  could  not  believe,  tbej  said, 
on  recalling  the  lundness  the  predecessors  of  the  King  to  their 
State,  that  Louis  would  turn  his  aims  against  his  most  ancient  and 
most  fittthfnl  allies.  Thej  protested  that  they  had  departed  in 
nothing  from  the  treaty  ot  1662,  at  least  voluntarily,  and  offered 
,  to  redress  at  the  earliest  moment  the  infractions  which  they  might 
have  inadvertently  committed,  as  in  all  tilings  to  give  the  satis&o» 
tion  to  his  Majesly  which  he  could  reasonably  claim* 

1  Leibnitz  pasied  nearly  three  yean  at  Paris,  in  intimato  nistioni  wifli  Male- 

lyranclK',  Iluyglu'iis,  and  all  tlio  p:  lirlar^  nnrl  jilii!r)?npher8  of  France.  He  was  offered 
a  chair  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  otlier  advantages  if  he  would  content  to 
Wcome  a  CBtbolle ;  he  refliwd.  See  bit  enlogy  by  Fontenelte,  and  Oi»  conwpaaA' 
ence  of  Leibnitz  and  AblebniicliS,  pubUafasd  tQT  H  Oowia  ia  bit  EngmmtU  dli 
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The  unlnsndor.  Van  Oroot,  son  of  the  Olnstriom  Giothut  went 
80  &r  as  to  tell  the  Kuig  that  he  had  only  to  command  the  United 
Provinces  to  disarm  and  diey  would  obey ;  an  acdon  which  wonld 
hotter  make  known  the  greatness  of  His  Majesty  then  the  happiest 

success  of  war." 

Louis  replied  that  he  had  levied  troops  to  defend  himself  against 
the  evil  designs  of  the  United  Provinces ;  that  he  intended  to  have 
8tin  more  towards  spring,  and  that  he  ^ould  make  use  of  them  in 
the  manner  wliich  he  should  deem  best  suited  to  the  good  of  his 
State  and  his  glory  (January  4,  1672). 

The  written  reply  that  he  dispntrhed  to  the  Statps-General  was 
only  a  commentary  on  these  threatening^  words,  lie  disputed  to 
the  States,  not  witiiout  some  reason,  the  title  of  faithful  allies  which 
they  assumed,  and  went  so  far  as  to  reproach  them,  not  only  with 
their  diplomatic  intrigues  against  France,  but  with  the  innovations 
which  they  had  made  in  commerce, —  that  is,  their  very  natural 
reprisals. 

•*  When  our  armament,"  said  iie,  liusdy,  "shall  be  in  tlie  condi- 
tion in  which  we  have  projected  to  put  it,  we  promise  ourselves 
that  God  will  bless  the  success  of  the  just  resolutions  which  we 
shall  take.  This  is  the  reply  that  it  pleases  ns  to  make  to  yoor 
letter,  although  it  was  wiitten  less  for  ns  than  to  excite  against  oar 
interests  the  princes  in  the  courts  in  which  it  was  made  public  he- 
five  it  was  possible  fi)r  ns  to  have  received  it  '*  (January  6),* 

Durmg  this  tune  an  En^ish  agent  anived  at  the  Hague,  charged 
with  an  amgant  ultimatnm,  summoning  Holland  to  acknowledge 
the  ri^t  of  the  crown  of  En^bnd  to  the  soirereign^  of  the  British  ' 
seas,  and  to  order  its  fleets  to  lower  their  flags  to  the  smallest 
English  man-of-war  (January,  1672). 

France  was  about  to  make  war  to  impose  on  the  United  Pror-' 
inces  the  marithne  sovereignty  of  England  I 

The  Dutch  advanced  from  concession  to  concession.  Charles 
XI.  had  recently  demanded  that  they  should  restore  to  his  nephew 
the  office  of  captain-general  and  admiral  of  the  United  Provinces, 
an  appanage  of  the  Nassaus  from  William  the  Taciturn  to  William 
IT.  The  province  of  Holland,  after  tlie  other  six,  bent  at  len^h ; 
De  Witt  himself  resigned,  and  William  TIT.  was  provisionally 
elected  captain-general  for  the  year,  with  a  pledge  to  elect  him  for 
life  as  soon  as  he  was  twenty-two  ;  that  is,  in  the  ensuing  Novem- 
ber (January-i^'ebruar}').    The  United  Provinces  yielded  also  on 

1  Migoet,  t.  III.  WJ-m, 
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the  qnettion  of  the  flag.  Charles  II.  replied  onty  hy  stating  new 
exigences ;  for  inatBoee,  the  exelnnTe  right  of  fiaheiy  in  the  Brit- 
ish waters  (February}. 

The  States-General,  sony  to  have  hnmiliated  Uiemselves  in 
vain,  onlored  seventy-five  large  ve««f']s,  twenty -four  fiigates,  and 
twenty-tour  fire-ships  to  be  fitted  out  (  February  25). 

A  public  ti-eaty  had  just  been  si«;ned  between  France  and  Eng- 
land (February  12)  ;  this  was  only  the  reproduction  ot  the  secret 
ti'eaty  of  December  31,  1670,  with  the  exception  that  Charles  II. 
was  released,  for  the  current  year,  from  the  obligation  of  sending 
at  his  expense  a  corps  ut  inlantry  to  the  French  army.  Louis 
XIV,  had  already  paid  Charles  II.  tlie  two  millions  relative  to  the 
catholicity  of  the  English  king,  and  seven  hundred  and  iifty  thou- 
Band  Uvres  subsidy. 

Tlie  Bngiiah,  eccoiding  to  their  citBtoai,  Attacked  without  a 
deekmtioa  of  war.  Mn<di  28,  an  English  squadren  assailedv 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  Dutdi  merchant  fleet,  richly  laden, 
which  was  returning  from  Smyrna  under  the  escort  of  a  few 
men-o^war.  The  English  had  the  shame  of  the  treason  without 
the  profit.  The  Dutch  defended  themselTes  so  well,  that  the 
aggressors,  in  two  days*  combat,  which  cost  them  great  losses, 
were  able  to  c^fitnre  only  feur  merchant-ships  and  a  sing^  matt* 
of-war. 

The  declaration  of  war  of  Charles  II.  was  published  March  29, 
six  days  after  the  battle.  The  2dth,  a  declaration  of  tolerance 
had  appeared  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  to  whom  the 
public  exercise  of  their  x^Ugion  was  restored  in  the  three  king- 
doms ;  the  Catholics  had  permission  to  assemble  in  private  houses. 
This  was  a  first  step  towards  the  abolition  of  the  laws  hostile  to 
Catholicism,  and  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Protestant  dissenters  to 
ally  tlieir  interests  to  those  of  the  Catholics  ;i(:;ain:.t  the  intolerance 
of  the  Episcopal  Anglicanism  which  was  dominant  in  tlie  English 
Parliament.  Charles  II.,  while  agreeing  with  Louis  XTV.  to  j  uit- 
pone  his  ])ublic  return  to  Catholicism,  had  wished  to  y  rv^\c  to  the 
King  of  France  that  this  project  was  nevertheless  serious,  and  to 
calm  somewhat  the  impatient  zeal  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  wa:*  irritated  at  all  delay. 

The  deckration  of  war  of  Louis  XIV.  was  issued  April  6. 
Louis  was  capable  indeed  of  making  an  unjust  war  throngh  passion, 
but  not  of  commencing  it,  like  Oluiries  II.,  by  dishonorable  means. 
He  at  least  observed  the  law  of  nations. 
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No  grievance,  mcfeover,  is  defined  in  his  mamfesto*  He  speaks 
TBgoely  therein  of  his  dUtaHqfastion  and  of  his  gbrjf  interested  in 
no  hmger  dt^nising  the  indignalioii  cansed  him  hy  the  node  of 
aetion  of  the  StatethGeneraL^ 

Lonis  XIV.  set  out  fipoxn  Saint-Qermain  April  28,  to  pnt  hiiiH 
self  at  the  head  of  his  army. 


1  Migne^t.IILp.7ia 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LOUIS  3QtV.  (OovnTOtt.) 

Wab  WITH  HoLUUTD. — Financial  Preparntions  of  Colbert.  InrMlon  of  Holland. 
Taking  of  the  Cities  of  the  Rhine.  Crotaing  of  the  JUine.  Conquest  of  the 
ProTinces  of  Geldcrland,  OveryMel,  and  Utrecht.  Dismay  of  Hfrilaiid.  The 
Ooeaiioa  lost  of  taking  Amaterdam.  Patriotio  Darotion  of  the  Dutch.  The 
lirrnkin':  of  the  Ptkt  '^  sTibnierges  Hollnnri  find  arrests  the  Invasion.  The  naval 
Battle  of  Solebay  prevents  a  Franco-£ngliah  Descent  in  Zealand.  The  Statca- 
General  otkr  Louis  XIV.  tba  Cession  of  Haestridit,  Dutch  BaratNuit,«iid  Doldt 
f  hinders.  Fatal  Refusal  of  tlie  King,  urged  on  by  Lourois.  ReestaUbhiDeiDt 
of  the  Stadtholdersliip  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Prinw  of  Orange.  Massacre  of 
the  Brothen  De  Witt.  The  Emperor,  Spain,  and  the  Elector  of  BranUeo- 
Innrg  declare  tfiemadvea  la  Faror  of  HoUand.  Turenne  preranti  die  Jnnetfoii 
of  the  Imperialists  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Disastrous  Financial  Exp^ 
dient*  imposed  on  Colbert.  Taking  of  Msestricht  by  the  King  ant?  Vritiban. 
Taking  of  Treves.  Maritime  BeTerses.  Junction  of  the  Imperiaii^u  ami  tlie 
Dotch.  Louis  XrV.  eTacnales  HoUaod  and  seises  Francbe^mt^  Bngtawl 
makes  Pearo  wltli  Holland.  The  Germanic  Diet  declares  against  France. 
Battle  of  Senefle.  Misery  of  tlie  People.  Disturbances  in  Guienno  and  Brit- 
tany,   lievoit  of  Mes^ma  agains:  Spain.     Brilliant  Camp«ign  of  lureuue  m 

the  Palatinate  and  Alaaoe.  German  Invadon  repulsed.  Turenae  retomea  the 
OflboslTo  beyond  the  Bhioe.  Death  of  Turenxte. 

1672-1675. 


WAB  WITH  HOUUUnX 
1672>167ff. 

Louis  XIV.  had  combined  everything  to  render  his  blows  rapid, 
overwhelming,  irreautiUe.  The  finincial  parepaimtiont  liad  been 
calculated  on  as  vast  a  scale  as  the  nufitaiy  preparations.  Colbert 
had  been  forced  to  put  himself  in  n  position  to  raise  for  the  cam- 
paign a  fund  of  forty-five  million  francs.^  At  the  fint  ^uu»  at 
the  means  employed  to  provide  for  soch  expenses,  we  perceive 
that  it  is  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible  that  Colbert  desired 
this  war.   His  whole  financial  system,  to  which  he  dung  with 

1  See  FelliMOB,  Isttw  UahrupuB,  t  I.  p.  176,  and  the  plan  of  expeDditure  ftr 
1672,  in  ForlwDiwii,  t  X.  p. 472.  Of  tlM  teqr-ATft  ttilliMii,  the  maiine  ilkat  i»p- 
raoited  eefen. 
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tach  legitimate  ardor«  was  shaken,  almost  overthrown  by  the  first 
ouinon-ball.  The  equilibrium  reestablished  by  heroic  efforts  had 
begun  to  totter  from  the  first  preparations  for  loans,  and  had 
only  been  sustained  in  1671  by  an  increase  of  taxes  as  carefully 
managed  as  possible.  To  open  the  campaign  of  1672,  more  was 
needed.  Some  of  the  expedients  to  which  Colbert  had  recourse 
at  first  were  in  accordance  with  his  prineii-les.  For  instance,  he 
reduced  the  number  of  the  trea-suri  oi  France  to  fourteen  per 
generality;  he  reduced  to  one  thousand  and  twenty-three  tlie  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-four  officers  of  salt  depots ;  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  suppressed  were  adcifd  to  those  of  the  officers  re- 
t  ilned,  on  condition  that  tlic  latter  should  pay  the  King  at  the  rate 
oi  six  and  a  quarter  per  ceui.  oa  tlic  capital  value.  This  capital 
was  divided  between  the  officers  suppressed  and  the  State,  which 
liad  more  than  five  million  francs  for  its  share.  The  nuiils,  badly 
adminvtered,  yielded  almoat  nothing  to  the  State;  tlie  SVraich 
mails  profited  only  the  dorks  and  partisans ;  the  product  of  foreign 
maib  had  been  abandoned  bj  liOois  XIY.  to  Lonvois,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  postal  department.  Colbert  caused  this 
gntnity  to  be  withdrawn  fiom  his  young  rival,  which  did  not  con- 
tribate  to  render  their  relations  more  friendly,  and  &rmed  the  mails 
and  public  vehicles  for  nine  hundred  thousand  livres  per  year.  At 
least  five  miflions  were  derived  from  investigations  concerning  the 
free  fiefr  or  noble  lands  held  by  plebeians,  who  owed,  every  twenty 
years,  one  year's  incoane  to  tlie  King,  In  times  of  need,  the  so- 
called  definitive  exemption  from  the  du^  of  firee  fief  was  sold  to 
the  plebeian  possessors,  then  these  sales  were  subsequently  recalled: 
a  tax  based  on  a  bad  foundation. 

These  resources  were  very  insufficient,  and  wwe  not  even  imme* 
diately  productive.  Colbert  was  forced  to  resign  himself  to  dero- 
gate from  his  system.  He  who  had  so  largely  redeemed  tlie  public 
domain  wns  obliged  to  beg-in  again  to  alienate  it.  He  at  least  laid 
the  alienations  on  what  wore  called  tlie  small  domains,  consistiiiij 
of  farms,  fee-farms,  manors,  mills,  small  feudal  estates  of  the 
crown,  which  were  of  Uttle  ah  iiiita^n*  to  the  State;  nine  hundred 
thousand  livres  of  rentet  were  tlms  alienated  repeatedly  for  ten 
millions,  which  was  a  tolerably  good  pnVe,  on  account  of  the  httle 
confidence  inspired  by  sales  of  the  crown  property,  always  liable  to 
be  annulled.  Colbert  with  regret  restored  hcredit;ir\'  transmission 
to  divers  categories  of  public  officers  that  liad  lubt  it,  to  royal  sec- 
retariesi  to  attorneys,  etc.,  and  confirmed  it  to  those  that  had  re- 
tained it,  which  was  also  worth  some  millions.   To  obtain  ready 
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money,  lie  could  not  dispense  with  appealing  to  that  greedy  dass 
which  he  had  bo  rudely  prosecuted,  to  those  hnaen  of  the  reve- 
nues of  whom  he  wou]d  have  gkdly  rid  Frsnce  forever.  He  was 
obliged,  in  torn,  to  submit  to  their  onerous  conditions. 

He  strove  to  put  off  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  villdn  taxes, 
and  preferred  to  double  tlie  tax  of  consumption  on  brandies,  and  to 
suppress  tlie  exemption  from  duty  i^n  ■^rino'?  nt  wlmlesale  possessed 
by  a  number  of  cities  and  bur^ihs.  He  chose  ratlior  to  cxjmse  liim- 
self  to  the  outcries  of  the  pec^ple  of  large  cities,  than  to  strike  the 
poor  peasant,  who  did  not  (■\  <  n  know  how  to  raise  his  voice  to 
complain.  With  the  exemptions  of  cities,  he  suppressed  those  of 
ecclesiastics,  as  to  the  free  entry  of  their  vintages  and  the  com- 
modities destined  for  their  use.  An  unfortunate  measure  in  wliich 
he  persisted,  despite  the  representations  of  the  lieutenant  of  police, 
rendered  him  very  unpopular  in  the  most  restless  quarters  of  Paris : 
this  was  the  sale  of  the  materials  of  the  cloth  and  linen  markets, 
and  of  all  tiie  shops,  stalls,  and  places  belonging  to  tho  King  within 
the  new  walb  of  the  capital  (the  walls  of  1S68).  A  nraltitnde  of 
interests  established  by  the  toleraace  of  the  authority  were  violent- 
ly assailed,  and  the  market-people  retained  a  bitter  rancor  (May, 
1672).* 

Ckdbert  wonld  have  gladly,  at  all  costs,  avoided  loans,  the  eicpe- 
(Uent  of  selfishness  or  improvidence,  which  devom  the  intnze  ftr 
the  sake  of  the  pfeaent*  He  piefened  having  recourse  to  re- 
Bouroes  move  unpopular,  even  more  ladieally  evil,  but  involving 
fewer  eenaequences,  to  entering  that  facile  path  which  ends  in 
ruin.  Gonrville,  one  of  the  financiers  lately  prosecuted  bj  the 
Board  of  Justice,  maintains,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  Colbert  went  so 
far  as  to  cause  an  edict  to  be  rendered  decreeing  the  penally  of 
death  against  whoever  should  lend  money  to  the  King.  No  trace 
is  found  of  this  improbable  ordinance.  Be  it  as  it  may,  when  the 
principle  of  the  loan  was  proposed  in  the  council,  Colbert  met  it 
with  ohf^tirintc  resistance,  and  pretended  that  the  public  would  not 
respond  to  tlie  a|>pefi1.  The  iir^t  ju'esident,  de  Lamoignon,  whom 
the  Kins:  esteemed  and  sometimes  consulted,  warmlv  sustaiiiod 
the  loan  as  ea^'v  and  less  onerous  to  the  people  than  an  increase  of 
taxes  ;  suj>j)orted  by  Louvois,  he  prevailed.  "  You  have  triumphed," 
said  Colbert  to  Lamoignon  on  quitting  the  conference  ;  "  you  think 
that  you  have  done  a  good  deed  1  Well  1  do  not  I  know  as  well 
as  you  that  the  King  could  find  money  to  borrow?  —  but  I  took 

>  Bailh,  t  1.  p.  470.   Forbonnaia,  1 1,  p.  47&.  ' 
*  We  do  not  speak  of  Iomm  employ  ed  la  worln  wliloh  IncresM  the  pobUe  weellh  | 
IksM  aiay  be  g<Md  sad  wiie  openttioiii. 
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care  not  to  tell  him  so.  Here  ii  the  waj  of  loms  open  I  What 
meana  will  there  be  henceforth  of  checking  the  Kii^  in  hts  ex* 
penditnre  ?  After  loans,  we  shall  need  taxes  to  pay  them,  and  if 
the  loans  have  no  bounds,  no  more  will  the  taxes.'*  ^ 

A  dedaiatfon  of  Febroaiy,  1672,  nised  to  five  and  a  quarter 
per  cent  the  interest  on  loans  made  the  King. 

The  principle  admitted,  Colbert  reserved  the  rig^t  to  attenuate 
its  results  by  the  greatest  possible  reserre  in  the  amoont  and  hy 
wise  dispositions  in  the  mode  of  the  loans. 

Whilst  Colbertf  sighing,  was  preparing  the  aliment  of  the  war, 
Turenne  and  Louvois  had  rivalled  each  otlier  in  vigor  and  actiTitj 
in  forging  its  thunderbolts.  Louvois  had  himself  hastened  to  organ- 
ize the  halting-places  of  the  army,  the  magazines  of  Champagne,  of 
Hainault,  of  the  District  of  Liege,  of  the  Electorate  of  Colonrne. 
Six  thousand  Frenchmen  ^^'e^e  stationed  dnrincr  the  winter  on  the 
territories  of  the  Bavarian  prince  who  commanded  the  two  eccle- 
giasticai  princlj)alitie8  of  Coloirne  and  Tviefro,  and  who  had  given  to 
the  detachment,  as  their  stronghold,  ilie  city  of  Nnys,  or  Neuss, 
8ituat«*d  near  the  Rhine,  opposite  Diisseldorf.  Not  only  vast  quan- 
tities ot  munitions  of  war  and  provisions,  purchased  in  great  part 
in  Holland  itself  to  disarm  it  in  advance,  but  also  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon  awaited  the  French  army,  half  at  Liege,  half  at  Kaisei^- 
werth  on  tlic  Khine,  just  below  Neuss.  Pontoon  trains,  formed 
ol  copper  boats,  had  been  invented  by  Martinet,  inspector-general 
of  infantry,  to  cross  the  innumerable  streams  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces.* Iioois  Xiy*!  it  ii  said,  had  on  foot  a  hnndred  and 
five  thousand  soldiers^  which  were  about  to  be  increased  to  a  hnn^ 
dred  and  serene-six  thousand  by  a  new  levy.  These  figures  seem 
exaggerated ;  it  is  oertam  that  the  active  army,  the  gpurrisons  de- 
ducted, nnmbered  about  eigh^-five  thousand  men,  one  fourth  cav> 
ahy,  exdosive  of  the  King's  household,  the  strength  of  which  was 
seven  thousand  choiGe  combatantSt  and  of  the  corps  of  Gteiman 
auxiliaries  levied  by  the  Elector  of  €k>Io^  and  the  bellieoie 
Bishop  of  Munster** 

The  French  war  squadron  was  composed  of  thirty  vessels  of 
from  thirty-eight  to  seventy-eight  guns,  and  eight  fire-ships,  fitted 
out  at  Rochefort  and  Brest,  and  destined  to  join  the  English  fleet, 
which  was  to  be  from  fifty  to  six^  laige  ▼osselsi 

^  Recueii  des  arrets  de  M.  le  premier  prisideat  dt  Lamiigmm,  t  L  p.  S9. 

•Detormeaux,  Vhi»  Omii,  t.  IV.  p.  298. 

'  tllals  dtt  mnrerhal  de  TWennt,  in  the  (Ewree  de  Lovi$30V*  L 
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However  imposing  were  these  naval  forces,  Holland  could,  with- 
out over-temerity,  hope  to  sustain  the  shock;  the  genins  of  De 
Rnyter  protected  her  on  the  waves ;  on  the  continent,  on  the  coiw 
trary,  all  her  forebodings  were  sinister!  Her  armj,  weak  in  num- 
bers, weaker  in  quality,  was  but  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  and 
renowned  troops  of  li^ur^  and  Frederick  Heniy.  Since  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  death  of  the  Stadtholder  William 
ni.,  the  army,  the  support  of  the  Stadtholder  partj,  had  been 
systematically  suflered  to  decline  in  &Tor  of  the  marine,  in  which 
^e  republicans  pieyalled.  The  grades  had  been  given  to  the  sons, 
relatives,  and  prot^g^  of  the  burgomasters  and  &ty  couTicillors, 
who  made  of  them  absolute  sinecures;  military  spirit  and  disci- 
pline had  disappeared.  This  was  the  greatest  fault  with  which  John 
De  Witt  and  his  party  could  be  reproached ;  they  had  believed  the 
republic  sheltered  from  all  danger  on  the  land-side,  and  had  for- 
gotten that  a  people  that  wishes  to  maintain  its  position  in  the 
world  must  l)e  always  ready  to  resist  everywhere.* 

John  De  Witt  made  energetic  but  tardy  efforts  to  repair  this 
error ;  he  demanded  the  levy  of  ppventy  thousand  men  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  ahrond  :  he  propofsed  to  the  States  to  ^fAzo 
the  offensive  during  tlic  winter  and  to  capture  Neuss  and  carry  off 
the  magazines  formed  by  the  French  in  the  Electorate  of  Cologne, 
before  the  Franco-German  troops  should  be  in  force  to  op|>ose 
them.  Tlic  delays  of  the  States,  the  quarrels  of  the  Orange  and 
republican  parties,  rendered  this  hold  project  impossible.  Thirty 
thousand  men  were  raised  in  the  Seven  Provinces,  but  too  lute  for 
the  recruits  to  have  time  to  become  accustomed  to  amis.  The 
young  Prince  of  Orange  was  appointed,  as  has  been  said,  Captaia- 
General  for  the  campaign ;  his  powers  were  made  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  deputies  of  the  States  in  the  army ;  but  John  de  Witt 
did  not  succeed  in  putting  in  the  Md,  in  the  province  of  Hdland, 
under  the  pretext  of  the  defence  of  her  coasts,  a  special  oorpa 
which  would  have  been  independent  of  the  captun-genend.* 

As  to  the  aid  from  without  expected  by  Holland,  it  was  very 
litde  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  imminence  of  the  perH. 
Spain  was  friendly;  she  took  laborers  here  and  there  from  her 
d^pnkted  fields  to  transform  into  soldieiv,  and  wnt  to  Flan- 
ders the  few  veteran  troops  that  remained  to  hen  The  Elector  of 
Brandenbuig,  although  he  had  several  places  to  reclaim  from  the 

1  M^m.  de  GoitroUU,  p.  552.  BasnRge,  Annales  dea  Promncu-Uam,  t  IL  p.  16& 
£a  NeuTilk*  HMn  dl»  flbdaadis,  t  lY.  L  ztix.  e.  S. 
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Dutch,  like  the  Elector  of  Cologne  end  the  Bishop  of  Mfinster,  had 
xesisted  the  soggettioiia  of  Loois  XIY.,  who  offbred  him  the  rest^ 
tation  of  the  fintified  towns  oocn|ued  m  the  Dachy  of  GIotos  by 
the  XJaited  Provinces  since  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
W«r;  bat  Dutch  diploniacy«  fearing  to  put  itself  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Elector,  itself  protracted  a  negotiation  which  it  was  so 
important  ibr  it  to  hasten,  and  it  was  not  until  April  26  that  a 

.  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  Elector  promised  to  lead  twenty 
thousand  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  half  at  his  expense, 
half  at  theirs;  the  ratifications  again  were  not  exchanged  until 
more  t!ian  two  months  after.^ 

While  the  States  of  Holland  deliberated,  the  King  of  France 
acted ;  a  first  army  corps,  composed  of  the  troops  of  Cologne  and 
Miinster,  and  a  few  French  and  Swiss  regiments,  was  already  in 
position  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke  de 
Lnxembonrg.  A  second  detachment,  commanded  by  Licutcnant- 
General  Chamllli,^  was  stationed  on  tlie  Central  Meuse,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Lie^e.  Lastly,  the  grand  amiy,  divided  into  two  corps, 
was  fornir  (1  on  the  Sambre  and  the  Upper  Meuse,  under  Turenne 
and  Cond6.  The  King  arrived  at  Charleroi,  May  6,  with  liis  mili- 
tary household,  his  brotlier  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  ministers 
of  war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  He  drew  up  with  his  own  hand^  the 
moment  they  were  about  to  march,  seveml  orders  of  the  day  and 
regulations,  which  attested  the  exactness  of  his  mind  even  to 
minutiic,  and  his  understanding  of  the  smallest  details  of  war. 
Turenne  moved  in  advance  with  a  strong  column ;  the  King  fol- 
lowed with  the  rest  of  the  troops  assembled  on  the  Sambre,  trav- 
ersed witihtout  hostQities  the  county  of  Namtn*,  a  Spanish  possession, 
and  gained  the  Meuse  at  Yls6,  between  Liege  and  Maestrichtf 
Hay  17*  Turenne>  on  the  15th,  had  earned  Maesyck,  a  place 
situated  a  few  leagues  below  Maestricht,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  refused  to  open  their  gates  to  the  French,  although  the  elector* 
bishop  of  Liege,  their  prince,  was  the  ally  of  the  King* 

The  second  army  corps  had  marched  by  the  Ardennes  and  the 
rig^t  bank  of  the  Meuse,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  de 

*  Cond^  and  rejoined  the  King  at  Yis^.  Louis  XIV.  held  there  a 
great  council  of  war.   There  were  two  courses  to  take :  to  besiege 

^  Mignet,  t  II.  p.  679.  Basnago,  1 11.  p.  201. 

>  The  command  had  been  at  drat  given  to  Marafaal  de  GMqni ;  bat  the  Marshals 
de  Crequl,  d'llumieres,  and  de  Bellefonds  having  refused  to  take  the  watchword 
from  Turenne,  that  is,  to  reeoi<:n;zo  the  tupremac/  ot  tiie  maratml-general  over 
tiie  other  meiafaab,  die  Xing  t^u^^tended  them,  until  thej  should  eulimit  See 
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Maiestricliti  the  stronghold  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Menae,  and  not  to 

pats  on  until  after  having  taken  possession  of  thu  important  pod- 
tion  ;  or  to  hem  in  Maestricht  by  a  few  fortified  po>t<:.  and  push  on 
by  the  Lower  Rhine,  to  the  heart  of  Holland.  The  roles  of  the 
two  great  captams  of  France  seemed  inverted;  the  audaciooa  ComU 

proposed  to  pause  before  Maestricht ;  the  prudent  Turenne  coiiil* 
selled  the  bold  resolution  to  go  forward.  The  Dutch  had  expected 
to  see  the  stomi  burst  over  Maestricht,  and  this  city  had  a  numerous 
garrison,  conininn  lcd  !)y  ixn  officer  of  merit,  and  reinforced  quite 
lately  by  Spanish  auxiliaries;  it  was  to  W  feared  that  the  sie^ 
would  consume  a  great  j  it-t  of  tlie  cam})aigu  and  give  Ht)llancl  full 
time  to  put  lierself  suxoii^ly  on  tlie  defensive ;  Maestricht  ialleny 
the  United  Provinces  were  iu  uo\vii>e  encroached  upon. 

The  Kuig  decided  in  favor  of  the  advice  of  Tiu-enne ;  he  left 
ChamilU  at  Maesyck,  with  a  stronji  division,  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munications  ut  Maestricht  with  Ilttll  itiJ,  crossed  the  Meusc  at  Vis^, 
May  24,  and  moved  to  the  Rhine.  Frum  the  1st  to  the  2d  ot  Jane, 
four  places  on  the  Rhine  were  assailed  at  once  by  the  French 
columns,  reinforced  by  the  troops  of  Cologne  and  Mimster  ;  these 
ivm  the  Germati  towns  of  Wead,  Bnrick,  Orsoy,  and  Kheinbmgy 
which  Holland  withheld,  the  fixat  three  from  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denhni{^  Duke  of  Cleres,  and  the  other  firam  the  Elector  of  Co* 
logne.  These  places  had  heoome  the  Tangoards  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  IVench  on  the  Rhine,  and  the 
attack  on  the  Rhenish  towns*  canaed  extreme  a^tation  in  Holhmd, 
and  embittered  stQl  more  the  discords  which  were  ftimenting  in 
the  states  and  cities.  A  warm  discussion  had  taken  place  between 
John  De  Witt  and  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  plan  of  defence. 
The  youthful  William,  who  displayed,  fi*om  the  first  step  in  his 
career,  the  firm  and  cool  penetration  of  a  veteran  warrior  and  poli- 
tidan,  had  prop(»ed  to  abandon  the  second-rate  places  in  order  to 
concentrate  the  resistance  on  a  few  decisive  points.  De  Witt  had 
maintained  that  all  the  places  should  be  defended.  He  remem- 
bered the  part  which  the  towns  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Seven 
Provinces  had  played  in  former  wars,  and  hoped  that  each  town 
would  arrest  the  French  for  a  time  ;  Europe,  nevertheless,  would 
tremble  at  the  noise  of  the  str!i;:rHe.  De  Witt  had  caused  his 
opinion  to  prevail  ia  tlu-  States-General. 

These  illusions  were  dissipated  by  thunderbolts.  The  lour  places 
besieged  were  carried  m  four  days  (June  3-T).  A  riot  of  women 
determined  the  rendition  of  Wesel,  a  large  German  city,  the  iuhab- 
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xtants  of  which  did  not  mean  to  aacrifice  themaelyei  for  the  United 
Provinces;  the  feeble  gBznsaii  neither  could  nor  would  constrain 
them  to  this.  At  Bheinhnig,  the  second  commandant,  g^ed  over 
or  intimidated,  penroaded  the  other  officers,  and  forced  the  gov- 
ernor to  capitulate  withont  waiting  for  a  shot.  Borick,  the  smdlest 
of  the  four  towns,  was  the  only  one  that  seriously  attempted  de- 
fence ;  but  the  ifrench  batteries  soon  gained  the  clay.  The  gain- 
sons,  which  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men  for  the  four  towns, 
were  held  as  prisoners,  except  that  of  Rheinbnig.  June  9,  the 
King  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Wesel,  while  Turenne  and  Cond6  took 
Rees  and  Emmerich. 

The  French  vanguard  appeared  before  the  point  of  Betaw,  t1ie 
renowned  island  of  the  Bata%n,  -which  the  Rhine  forms  by  dividing 
into  two  branches,  the  Waal  and  the  XiCck,  a  little  way  below  Em- 
merich.^ 

To  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  United  Provinces,  there  was 
still  a  stream  to  cross.  In  moving  to  the  rif^ltt  of  tlie  Kltine,  they 
had  turned  tlie  Waal,  a  deep  river  edged  with  numerous  loi  tresses; 
there  remained  either  the  Leek  or  the  Yssel,  which  connects  the 
Leek  with  the  Zuyder-Zee  by  the  Drusns  Canal.  The  Lock  pro- 
tected the  island  of  Betaw  ;  the  Yssel  covered  the  district  of 
Weliiiiu  and  the  province  of  Utrecht.  The  States-General  had 
erected  behind  the  Yssel  a  species  of  bulwai'k,  extending  from 
Amhem  to  Ziitphen ;  a  most  expensive  and  useless  kind  of  labor, 
since  it  is  never  possiUe  to  man  snffidently  lines  snch  extent. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  was  posted  there  with  an  arraj  of  twenty 
five  thousand  men;  it  was  all  that  the  States  had  been  able  to 
pot  in  the  field,  the  garrisons  having  absorbed  'the  rest  of  theur 
finces. 

The  King,  by  the  advice  of  Condtf  and  Tnrenne,  resolved  to 
fince  the  passage  of  the  Leek,  and  to  invade  the  island  of  Betaw. 
The  Leek,  or  southern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  is  very  broad,  hut  not 
10  deep  as  the  Waal,  which  carries  off  most  of  the  waters  of  the 
Qreat  Rhine ;  the  diy  and  warm  spring  of  1672  had  also  greatly 
reduced  the  ordinary  volume  of  water.  The  point  of  Betaw  was 
defended  by  Fort  Schenck,  a  place  of  much  renown  in  past  wars. 
It  was  decided  to  cross  lower  down,  opposite  a  tower  called  Tol 
Hays  or  the  ToU-House.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  encamped  near 

>  (Euvre$  d«  1/tuis  XIV,  L  UL  pp.  18&-198.  PelllMon,  Lettre$  hisUmqtut,  t  L 
pp.  68-188.  MM.  dH  oMUt  tb  Gmdu,  t  II.  pp.  818-888.  £[i$toin  d$  Ihrmne,  t.  L 
p.  441  B 1.  .-e,  t.  II.  p.  203  BtemU  A  UUm  jmr  Mrmr  h  Pkuloin  maitmn  d» 
Ltm$XIV,  1740, 1 1  pp.  26^ 
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Anlieni,  at  point  of  junctum  of  the  Leek  and  liie  new  Tsael, 
or  the  Dnuns  Canal,  kept  watch  at  once  over  both  riven ;  appriied 
that  the  French  were  Kmnding  the  Leek  at  diflferent  points,  he  dia- 
patched  a  body  of  troope  to  guard  the  croonngs  of  the  rirer,  bat  the 
comniander,  a  French  deserter  named  Mootbas,  ainung  probably 
to  obtain  his  pardon  of  Lonis  XIV.,  abandoned  his  post  and  sent 
his  soldiers  to  Nimeguen,  under  pretext  of  securing  that  citj. 
Orange,  at  the  news  of  this  desertion,  hartened  to  dispatch  t^ 
Germaa  General  Wurtz  with  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  soldiers, 
which  were  to  be  ftUowed  the  next  day  by  sis  thousand  more  with 
artillerr. 

This  reinforcement  had  not  time  to  rejoin  Wiirtz.  The  same 
OTwing  that  Wiirtz  reached  Tol-Huys,  Louis  XIV.  hastened  with 
his  household  troops  to  the  camp  of  Condd,  estnbh'shed  befoiv  Em- 
meneh  (June  liy  Tlie  King  and  tlie  Prince  moved,  by  a  night 
march,  in  front  ot"  Tol  Hiiys.  Cond^  had  designed  to  throw  a  j)on- 
toon  bridge  across  the  Leek,  but  the  trains  had  not  yet  arrived,  avA  nt 
any  moment  the  enemy  mitiht  become  stronf^  enough  to  render  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  more  than  doubttul.  Some  countrymen 
had  pointed  out  a  lord;  on  the  morning  ot  Juno  12,  Count  de 
Guiche,*  one  of  tlie  lieutenants-general  of  Cond^,  renowned  for  his 
heroic  and  gallant  adventures,  reconnoitred  the  crossinj;,  at  the 
risk  of  drowning,  assured  the  King  and  the  Prince  that  the  cav- 
alry could  cross,  and  was  among  the  first  to  spring  into  the  river 
four  times  as  broad  as  the  Seine  at  Pont>Neuf.  All  the  cavalry, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  the  King,  followed  withont  hesitation. 
The  fire  of  die  enemy  was  no  longer  the  greatest  peril ;  the  fwd, 
besides  being  imperfect,  since  it  was  necessaiy  to  swim  twenty  or 
thirty  paces  in  the  middle  of  the  riTor,  was  qnite  narrow,  and  the 
horsemen  who  stepped  aside  were  carried  away  by  the  cnnent. 
The  mass  of  hones  breaking  the  force  of  the  stream^  the  headof  Uie 
cdiumn  notwithstanding  gained  the  opposite  bank  withont  much 
difficulty.  Wiirts  attempted  to  thmst  back  into  the  river  the  first 
pktoons  that  touched  the  shore ;  but  the  French  cannon,  planted 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
assailants,  forced  him  to  quit  the  place.  The  crossing  would  hare 
been  achieved  with  no  other  accident  than  the  loss  of  a  general 
officer  and  thirty  horsemen  killed  or  drowned,  had  not  a  few  young 
noblemen  been  the  victims  of  their  blind  impetuosity.   Oond^  had 

1  Bidkd  lieoftHM  of  tiie  notoriety  of  hia  psnkm  Ibr  Mataat  BMetta,  be  had  te 
Ian  Mtved  the  Pole*  agninst  the  Turks,  and  the  Dutch  U»9  XngUah,  and 

iMd  Mved  the  life  of  Admiral  de  Bajtw  in  a  naval  batUa. 
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just  croMed  lihe  river  tti  a  boat  with  his  son,  llie  Duke  d'Enghien, 
and  hit  nephew,  the  Duke  de  LongueviOe.  The  yming  men, 
icarcely  remounted,  put  themaehes  at  the  head  of  a  few  Tolnnteers 
and  gidloped  straight  to  Wiirtz,  who  had  withdrawn  to  a  field  in- 
tnsected  hj  hedges  and  palisades,  and  which  Count  de  Gniche 
was  preparing  to  turn.  Cond^  nnable  to  restrain  them,  followed, 
and,  putting  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  summoned  the  enemies  in 
his  own  voico  to  kj  down  their  arms.  The  Dutch  hesitated,  when 
the  Duke  de  Longneville,  his  head  still  fall  of  the  fumes  of  a  noc- 
turnal banquet,  fired  a  pistol,  crying,  **  Kill !  kill  I "  The  enemies 
replied  by  a  discharfic  which  struck  Longue^^lle  stone-dead,  and 
killed  or  v.  nmded  most  of  his  companions.  Cond^  himself  had  his 
wrist  broken  by  a  ball. 

An  instant  at\er,  the  squadrons  ot'  C  ount  de  (xniche  fell  on  the 
handful  of  Dutch,  flank  antl  rear,  broke  them,  and  dispersed  them 
among  the  hed^jeg  and  ditches. 

The  young  Duke  de  Longucville,  who  passed  for  the  fruit  of  the 
amours  of  Madame  de  Longueville  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  was 
snatched  by  this  catastrophe  from  a  lofty  destiny.  At  this  very 
moment,  a  courier  from  Poland  was  on  his  way  with  the  news 
that  a  powerful  party  was  preparing  to  transfer  to  his  brow  the 
crown  whidi  Michael  Wiesnowicki  had  shown  himself  nn worth j-  to 
wear.' 

Snch  was  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine,  immortalued  by  poetry,  by  the 
fine  arts,  by  all  the  Toices  of  renown.*  The  Firance  of  Lotds  XIV. 
desired  to  see  m  it  a  second  example  of  that  glorious  crossing  of  the 
Gianicns,  xeprodnced,  meanwhile,  by  the  pendl  of  liebmn.  Later, 
men  malicionslj'  observed  that  Ironis  had  not  imitated  Alexander 
in  everything,  and  derided  the  pradent  monarch  who 

"  Coiui)liined  of  his  grfulness  wlacli  chaioed  liim  to  the  ahore." 

An  ill-founded  reproach  ;  for  the  King  of  France  would  have  as- 
snredly  been  greatly  to  blame,  liad  he  plmig^d  into  the  water, 

1  (Ewvm  dt  Lank  XIV.  t  HI.  p.  198.  TtelUnoo,  iMm  iUifprifMt,  1 1,  p.  188. 

PellisBon  accompanieil  tlic  Kini;  as  historiogFtpher.  Uia  Ictten  are  addressed  to 
M^iiUmoisellc  dc  Scmli-ri.    AI/iitoirr$  dti  comh  de  G'ti-h",  t,  TT  p  825.  Basnacrc, 

Annalet  de$  Procinc€$-Unw$,  t.  II.  p.  2ld.    MAu  deM.de  ,  ap.  Voiieci.  MtcJiaud, 

8d  aeriet,  L  VH  p.  607. 

^  See  the  allegories  versified  by  Boileaa  in  his  epitUiO,  sculptured  by  the  brutlieti 
Aniraier  on  the  Porte  Saint- Den  is,  and  patnterl  at  VersaillM  by  Lebrun.  Sue  aliare 
oil  ilie  living  reality  of  the  deed  in  the  beautiful  pictura  of  Vui  der  Meuien  at  the 
lionTre.  Van  der  HenteB,  the  pidatar  of  tho  batUM  and  tlo^  of  Lonit  ZI V.,  «a 
artist  full  of  vigor  and  truth,  is,  in  cr^  the  hiftoriia  of  the  Great  King,  m  Lebran 
•ought  to  be  hia  epic  poet. 
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Jike  a  mnaketeerf  to  go  in  penon  to  dialodge  an  outpost  o£  tho 

enemy. 

In  fact,  the  crossing  of  tlic  Rhine  ivaB>  in  the  judgment  of  the 
greatest  general  of  modem  times,  only  a  miiiUuy  openition  of  a 

secondary  order.* 

The  illusion  of  contemporaries  concerning  the  action  in  it>elf  is 
explained  by  the  results  ot"  the  action.  This  skirmish  ha  1  tlic  con- 
sequences of  a  great  victoiy.  Tlie  ])ontoon  hrid^  having  U  l  u  laid 
during  the  day,  nearly  the  whole  army  corps  of  Conde  was  luuiid 
united  at  evening  on  the  island  of  Betaw  ;  the  King  sent  Turenue 
to  take  command  in  the  place  of  the  wounded  Cond^.  The  next 
day,  Turenne  marclunl  on  Arnhem  and  the  camp  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Count  de  Ci niche,  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard,  routed, 
between  Huissen  and  Arnhem,  the  corps  which  had  been  destined 
to  sostain  Wiirtz.  Orange,  fearing  that  Turenne  would  recr(^ 
to  the  ngfat  hank  of  tlie  Leek  in  atiUft  to  tike  up  his  position  m  the 
rear,  while  the  other  corpe  of  the  EVench  anny  attacked  him  in 
fi:ont,  eTacnated  his  line  on  the  Tssel  bj  night,  sent  leinfiwcements 
to  a  few  pkMseS)  and  feU  back  on  Utrecht  with  thirteen  thousand 
Pnteh  and  a  few  Spanish  auxiliaries. 

Tenor  spread  thronghoat  the  republic ;  the  dvil  and  military 
leaders  rivalled  each  other  in  weakneas  and  diseonragement ;  the 
towns  sent  their  kep  to  ^  first  French  scoats  that  were  seen  in  the 
distance.  Utrecht,  where  the  Catholics  were  numerous  and  calling 
for  invasion,  refused  to  receive  the  troops  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  to  sacrifice  its  beautiful  suburbs,  a  sacrifice  which,  besides, 
would  have  been  useless,  for  there  would  not  have  been  time  to 
erect  fortifications  on  the  ruins  tliat  would  have  been  made.  The 
dismay  was  so  great  in  Amsterdam  itself  that  the  Jews  of  that  city 
sent  to  offer  the  Prince  dc  Condd  two  millions  to  preserve  them 
from  pillage.^  Terror  gave  birth,  by  reaction,  to  a  gigantic  design: 
to  abandon  tlie  Dutch  soil  to  invasion  and  the  sea,  and  to  transj>ort 
the  republic  to  the  end  of  tlie  universe,  the  new  Batavia  of  the 
Sunda  Islands ;  it  was  calculated  tliat  all  the  sln'ps  of  the  Seven 
Provinces  united  could  convey  fifty  thousand  fiunilies  to  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

It  was  first  attempted  to  obtain  peace,  or  rather  pardon,  from 
Louis  XIV.  John  De  Witt,  akeady  suflPering  from  a  terrible  blow 
in  the  &11  of  the  four  Rhenish  towns,  had  been  overwhelmed  anew 
hy  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Betaw.  He  saw  his  conntry  divided 

^  Napoleon,  in  his  Memoirs  (t.  V.  p.  12d),  cslU  it  a  "  fourth-rate  opermtion." 
S  Man.  de  GourviUe,  ap.  CollecL  Mickaud,  8d  Kries«  t  Y.  p.  56&. 
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between  the  lo^s  of  national  independence  by  foreign  conqticst,  and 
the  lo6s  of  liberty  by  an  Onmge  military  dictatorship,  which,  prob- 
ably, wonld  not  even  save  her  independence.  He  placed  his  last 
hope  in  the  mantianimity  of  the  conqueror,  and  thought  that  Louis 
XIV.,  satisfied  with  having  insured  his  glory  and  disj)hiyed  his  for- 
miflable  power,  would  not  persist  in  consunuiiating  the  ruin  of  the 
ancient  allies  of  1-  i-;ui<  c.  He  persuaded  tiie  iStuies-Cieneral  to  send 
a  deputation  to  tlie  Kijii^  to  supplicate  him  to  declare  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  would  be  pleased  to  grant  peace  "  (^June  15), 
Another  deputation  was  sent  to  the  King  of  England. 

The  moment  was  decisive.  Wiiile  the  United  Provinces  were 
deliberating,  the  French  were  acting — hut  after  wliat  plan?  It 
appears  that  Condd  and  Turenne  counselled  the  King  not  to  repeat, 
in  an  inverse  direction,  the  error  of  the  Dutch  ;  that  is,  to  raze  the 
secondary  places  which  he  had  taken,  to  preserve  only  the  most 
impovtiDt  positions,  and  to  push  into  the  Bmrt  of  Holhnd  with  ths 
mass  of  the  army.  Gond^  added,  it  is  said,  the  advice  instantly  to 
precipitate  six  thousand  caralry  on  Amsterdam,  and  Tnrenne  made 
the  mistake  of  not  believing  in  tiie  sncoess  of  this  dash,  which,  in 
the  first  moment  of  surprise  and  dismay,  would  have  almost  inevi- 
tably sncceeded.  Loavois  combated  both  the  especial  advice  of  the 
Prince  and  the  advice  of  the  two  great  generals  together,  and  gave 
his  opinion  that  they  Bhould  take  and  keep  all  the  places  around 
them  possible.  The  King  decided  m  fiivor  of  Louvois,  and  thus 
gave  the  measure  of  his  strategic  capacity.  Louis,  an  admurable 
administrator,  was  never  more  than  a  mediocre  warrior;  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  meclianism  of  an  army,  but  never 
rose  to  the  great  conceptions  of  the  military  art^ 

The  correspondence  of  the  times  makes  no  allusion  to  these 
debates ;  it  was  believed  in  the  army  that,  if  the  King  did  not 
march  forward  immediately,  it  was  through  lack  of  provisions,  the 
stores  having  been  unable  tn  follow  the  rny  i"fi  and  unlioped-for 
progress  of  the  royal  conquests  -  This  would  have  been  a  bad  ex- 
cns(* :  the  immense  herds  carried  off  in  Betaw  and  the  rest  of 
(ielderland,  could  well  supply  for  a  few  days  the  k  of  bread. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  Tiurenne,  June  13—16,  occupied  himself  in  taking 
Arnhem  and  Fort  Knotzeniburg,  opposite  Nimeguen,  and  the 
King,  returning  to  Emmerich  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army  corps  which  Turenne  had  formerly  commanded  under  hiui, 
moved  on  Doesburg,  which  he  besieged,  while  the  Franco-German 

1  Hiia.  dt  Condi,  by  Cotte.  HtMt.  de  Turmm,  t.  L  p.  462. 
•  FalUMOB,  LaUmkuLt.  h  pp.  181-100. 
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troops,  led  by  the  Bishop  of  Miinster  and  tlie  Duke  de  Luxem- 
bourn:,  attacked  Deventer,  after  liaviiig  carried  some  other  places  on 
tht  ii  way.  ilio  Ibtii,  at  t* veiling,  Turemie  came  to  confer  with 
tiit;  King  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Yssel.  The  next  day,  he  returned 
to  lay  siege  to  the  fiiuious  Fort  Sobenck,  which  surrendered  ou 
the  19th.  Scueefy  man  than  tha  trouble  of  mountiiig  the  cannoa 
was  needed  to  make  fbrtresBes  capitiilate  which  bad  ftrmeiiy  re- 
sisted for  entire  seasons,  and  abont  which  was  bora,  as  it  weie^  the 
art  of  sieges,  in  the  times  of  the  Maurices  and  the  Fiederid^ 
Henries.  The  fVench  soldiers  were  indignant  at  the  pfonllaiiimitj 
of  their  adversaries.  They  maltreated  the  ▼anquished  hywai 
and  gesture  as  men  unwoxthj  to  bear  anus.  From  the  17th  ta 
the  18th,  Louis  XIV.  had  received  firam  Count  d'Estrades,  Qot- 
emor  of  Wesel,  a  letter  of  the  highest  importanoe.  D'Estrades, 
who  of  all  Frenchmen  hest  knew  Holland,  where  be  had  kog 
been  ambassador,  urged  the  King  to  seiie  Utrecht  with  the  great- 
est haste,  and  to  send  a  body  of  troops  at  iiiU  speed  to  take  pos- 
session of  Muyden,  where  are  the  dikes  of  Amsterdam.  Muydcn 
taken,  Amsterdam  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  King,  and  the  repub- 
lic of  the  United  Provinces  existed  no  longer.^ 

Tlie  letter  seems  to  have  made  an  impression,  for,  during  the  day 
of  the  Ibth,  the  Marquis  de  Kochefort,  lieutenant-general,  received 
orders  to  f'urd  tlie  Yssel  and  move  forward  with  four  thousand  cav- 
alry ;  lie  took  but  eicfhteen  hundred  ;ui(I  left  the  rest  U  liiiu!,  for 
lack  of  sutHcient  raiiuiis.  The  19th,  at  two  iu  the  afternoon,  ho 
entered  Anier  fort,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  The  mere  ru- 
mor ol  the  a|<piuacli  of  this  cavalry  caused  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  withdraw  from  the  gates  of  Utrecht  to  the  rccesses  of  Huliand. 
Hochcfort  should  have  hastened  to  Muyden  ;  strange  to  say,  he 
had  no  precise  instructions  ou  the  subject.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20tb  be  made  a  reconnoissanoe  of  Utrecht,  which  at  this  very  mo- 
ment was  sending  deputies  to  the  King,  and  contented  himself 
with  dispatching  on  the  road  to  Amsterdam  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  troopers  and  dragoons.  The  little  troop  advanced  into 
the  province  of  Holland  and  entered  Naarden  by  one  gate  while 
the  garrison  fled  by  the  other.  The  body  of  the  detachment 
halted  at  Naarden;  but  four  troopers  pushed  on  two  leagues  far- 
ther and  reached  the  gate  of  Muyden.  There  was  not  a  soldier  in 
the  phuie;  the  inhabitants,  believing  the  French  army  already 
upon  them,  opened  to  these  advance  couriers.  Four  soldiers  were 
for  an  instant  masters  of  the  &te  of  Holland  I 

^  AnAamiui^ mule d^SMfoim,  Aim km2,iiA4li  JMmdm,im,  Tbts 
latter  is  intMpolslsd  bstvesa  doemMsli  bshmgUig  to  ottisr  spocbs. 
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Hie  inhabitintB,  on  reooveriug  from  their  first  alanu,  and  seeing 
ihat  the  ttwpen  wero  not  supported*  intmicited  them  cad  thniAt 
them  outside  the  waJhk 

A  few  momentB  afters  the  French  detachment  hastened  from 
Naarden ;  hut  it  was  too  kte ;  a  hodj  of  troops*  sent  from  Amster- 
dam, bad  jnst  oocnpied  the  fortress. 

Muyden*  situated  on  the  Znyder^Zee,  two  horn*'  distance  fiom 
Amsterdam,  at  the  jonction  of  a  mmiher  of  rivers  and  canals,  not 
only  held  the  key  of  the  principal  dikes  hj  which  Amsterdam  could 
surround  herself  with  a  proteetang  inundation ;  it  also  held  the  key 
to  the  harbor  of  this  great  city,  all  the  ships  which  went  from  tbe 
Korth  Sea  to  Amsterdam  by  the  Zuyder-Zee  being  obliged  to  pass 
under  the  guns  of  Muyden. 

Muyden  saved  and  its  dikes  open,  Amsterdam  had  time  to 
breathe,  and  remained  free  to  break  off  her  communications  by 
land  and  to  maintain  them  by  sea. 

Neither  Turenne  nor  Condd  had  participated  in  the  instructions 
given  to  Rochefort ;  are  we  to  believe  thnt  Loiivois  did  not  wish 
Amsterdam  to  be  taken,  lest  the  war  should  end  too  quickly? 
All  suppositions  are  allowable  towards  this  monster  of  selfishness.^ 

While  the  United  Provinces  were  a  prey  to  so  terrible  an  inva- 
sion on  the  side  of  the  continent,  other  perils  had  menaced  them 
on  the  side  of  the  sea.  The  King  of  England  also  desired  hia 
share  of  conquests  and  above  all  of  booty,  and  the  uiiiiappy  rcpub- 
hc  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 

The  French  fleet,  conimaiidcd  by  Vice-Aduiiral  d  Kstrces,  who 
numbered  among  his  seconds  the  aged  Duquesue  aud  the  youtld'ul 
Tourville,  had  quitted,  May  11,  the  road  of  Bertheaume,  in  inmt 
of  Brest,  to  join  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  English  fleet  in  the 
waters  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Dutch,  on  their  side,  had 
qpeedily  equipped  their  naval  ferces ;  the  shamefiil  weakness  of  the 
army  was  not  to  he  expected  from  this  illnstiions  navy*  De  Buy- 
tar  and  the  worthy  brother  of  John  De  Witt,  Cornelius  De  Witt, 
who  represented  the  State»*General  in  the  naval  army,  attempted 
to  forestall  the  enemy  and  to  attack  the  En^^ish  before  the  junction. 
Accidents  by  sea  caused  this  project  to  fiul ;  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish fleets  eflected  a  junction.  May  17.  The  Dutch  retired  to 
their  coasts.  The  allies  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  them,  on 
account  of  the  sand-banks,  and  returned  to  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  in 
tiie  road  called  Southwold  Bay,  or  Sole  Bay,  to  complete  their 
•tores.  They  were  then  to  go  to  anchor  at  Dogger-Bank,  to  await 
>X<flM*jmt.Liv. 48-219.  BitliiMR^lMrw Ate.  tLfp.  172-119. 
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hetB  ilie  rich  mercluuit  fleet  of  the  Datcli  EmI  India  Compuij', 
or  to  e£^t  a  deaoent  on  Zealand. 

De  Rnyter  prevented  them.  He  snddenly  set  sail  again  and 
surprised  the  allies  in  SoathwokL  Bay  (June  7).  Had  it  not  been 
for  a  French  frigate  on  yedette,  the  allies  would  have  been  lost. 
A  large  part  of  the  crews  and  the  long-boats  were  on  land  and 
nnable  to  rejoin  them  in  time,  which  compensated  for  the  apparent 
superiority  of  the  allies.  The  Anglo-French  fleet  numbered  eighty- 
three  vessels,  twenty  lifjht  frif^ates  and  thirty  fire-sliij^s,  the  whole 
carrviiifx,  it  is  said,  more  tliaii  thirtv-four  thousand  men  and  six 
thousand  guns ;  a  little  less  than  a  third  were  French.  The  Dutch 
bad  over  eighty  ships  and  frigates  and  tliirty  fire-ships. 

The  two  fleets  were  divided  each  into  three  squadrons.  The 
French  squadron,  posted  more  in  the  ofhiio;  than  the  two  English 
squadrons,  tacked  to  the  southward  and  deviated  from  tlie  line  of 
battle,  contrary  to  the  signals  of  the  Duke  of  York,  whicli  caused 
it  to  be  believed,  not  without  some  probability,  that  D'Estr^es  had 
orders  to  spare  himself  as  much  as  possible  and  to  let  tlie  KiigUsh 
encounter  the  principal  shock.  In  point  of  fact,  nevertheless,  as 
one  of  the  three  cUvislonfl  of  the  enemy,  the  Zealand  squadron, 
followed  the  IheiaA.  in  liheir  movement,  each  had,  so  to  saj,  its 
proportionate  share  in  the  struggle.  The  French  and  the  S^ea- 
landers  cannonaded  each  other  heavily  all  day,  bat  without  coming 
to  boarding.  The  battle  was  much  more  furious  between  the  other 
foar  squadrons,  which  fought  quite  near  land  in  a  narrow  space. 
The  lines  were  broken;  the  m§!^  was  feaifol;  several  vessels 
were  taken  and  retaken  by  boarding;  the  Dutch  Vioe>Admira], 
Van  Ghent,  was  killed;  the  English  Vice-Admiral,  Lord  Sand- 
wich, was  ingulfed  with  his  burning  ship ;  the  Duke  of  Yoik, 
borne  down  by  the  terrible  De  Ruyter,  barely  escaped  the  same 
fate  as  his  lieutenant,  and  changed  his  vessel  twice.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  States-General,  Cornelius  De  Witt,  suffering  and 
unable  to  stand,  remained  seated,  during  the  whole  combat,  on  the 
poop  of  the  Dutch  flag-ship,  under  the  hail  of  iron  and  lead  that 
whistled  incessantly  around  him. 

Night  came  on  before  the  victory  wn^  docif^r  r!  ;  but  the  losses  of 
the  allies  were  much  greater  than  those  of  tlie  Dutch  :  the  Eng- 
lish had  lost  six  vessels  and  the  French  two  j  the  Dutch  only  three. 
The  Dutc  h  artillery,  admirably  handled  by  De  liuyter,  bad  shown 
marked  superiority. 

The  next  morning,  the  two  fleets,  having  been  rallied  and  put  in 
order,  found  themselves  again  fiajce  to  £ice,  but  did  not  renew  the 
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batdd.  Each  accused  the  other  of  havmg  avoided  the  colliaion. 
June  9,  the  Dutch  retired  to  the  coast  of  Zeahmd,  the  alfieg  to  liie 
BngUsh  coest.^ 

Thifl  day  did  more  than  increase  the  glory  of  the  Dutch  navy 
or  than  offer  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the  continental  humiliations  of 
the  United  Provinces ;  wholly  indecisive  as  it  remained,  it  averted 
the  possibility  of  a  descent,  which  would  have  consummated  the 
destruction  of  the  republic. 

The  situation  of  the  United  Provinces  was  nevertheless  still  very 
dark.  Almost  all  Gelderland,  including  the  whole  of  GeMric  Betaw, 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  Ovcrysscl  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
i  ranco-Germans,  who  encroaclied  upon  tlie  province  of  (rronin- 
gen  ;  the  whole  province  of  Utrecht  had  submitted  in  a  few  days 
to  the  vanguard  of  Rochefort,  reinforced  by  a  few  troops  ;  Holland 
was  encroached  upon  hy  the  occupation  of  Naarden  and  by  tlie 
submission  of  Woerden,  Oude water,  and  Ysselstein,  wiiich  closely 
environed  the  Ha^e,  Leyden,  and  Rotterdam.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  covered  tlie  principal  Dutch  cities  as  well  as  he  could  with 
his  little  army,  divided  into  five  corps ;  but  he  was  not  in  a  posture 
to  resist  a  serious  attack  of  the  French  army,  and  the  resource  of 
inundation  was  not  even  a  certain  success  so  long  as  the  rivers 
and  canals  weie  low,  unless,  instead  of  openmg  only  the  dikes 
which  restrained  the  fiiesh  water,  the  dikes  of  the  sea  were  j^ierced^ 
the  last  expedient  of  despair.*  Each  day,  &tal  news  reached  the 
Hague  and  Amsterdam.  A  corps  detached  by  Turenne  had  just 
Inyaded  the  ishind  of  Bommel,  ibrmed  by  the  Waal  and  the  Mouse 
before  reuniting;  it  had  carried  the  forts  which  commanded  the 
entrance  of  the  island  on  the  east  and  cut  off  from  Holland  the 
important  pkoe  of  Nimeguen,  which  Turenne  was  beginning  to  be- 
siege in  person.  The  King,  reinforced  by  soTen  thousand  English 
in  his  pay,  brought  him  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of 
Charles  IL,  had,  thanks  to  Vauban,  forced  Doesburg  to  capitulate 
in  four  days  (June  17-21);  four  thousand  men  had  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  —  a  succefis  purchased  by  the  doath 
of  Inspector-Greueral  Martinet,  the  able  organizer  of  ITrench  in- 
fiintry. 

The  States-GeiiL^ral  nwaited  with  rLni!;uI^h  the  rej)ly  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  deputies  sent  from  tiie  Hague.    The  envoys  of  the 

^  Vie  de  Hunter,  t  IL  pp.  25-42.  Vie  de  Trtmp,  p.  452.  AUm.  da  due  d'York. 
Letten  and  relations  in  E.  Soe,  Hitt.  de  la  marine  fran^aim,  %.  II.  pp.  141-249,  second 
edition.  AUm.  dn  Jlorgmt  dt  VUblU,  pabUdisd  1^  M.  Moomtrqiitf  fbr  tlie  Stei» 

de  tHisst.  de  France  ,  p  4 
*  FteUiswMu  LiUret  hi$t.  t.  L  p.  190.  Basn«ge,  t  U.  p.  287. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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United  Provmces  joined  the  £ang,  June  22,  at  Keppel,  near  Does- 
burg.  They  were  not  even  admitted  to  tbe  presence  of  Loiik 
XIV.,  who  reiiised  to  explain  himBelf  concerning  his  pretensiontv 
and  it  was  the  Minister  of  War,  instead  of  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  who  signified  to  them  in  the  King's  Ixhalf  that  he 
would  hold  no  conference  with  them  if  they  did  not  make  clearly 
S]>ecificd  ofl'ers  and  bring  full  powers.  One  of  the  deputies,  De 
(4 root,  returned  in  kiste  to  demand  precise  instructions  irom  the 
lia*j,'U';'. 

June  14,  a  declaration  ot  the  King  pron^i^t  d  to  the  towns  of 
Holland  which  slioul  1  surrender  voluntarily,  the  maintenance  of 
all  their  privileges  and  francliises,  and  tlie  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  As  to  "  those  who  shall  endeavor  to  resifyi  liis  Majesty's 
forces,  by  the  inunJution  of  tlieir  dikes  or  otherwise,  they  bhall  be 
pufiishcd  with  the  utmost  severity.  .  .  .  And  when  tli©  ice  shall 
open  the  passage  on  all  sides,  His  Majesty  will  give  no  quarter 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  «id  towns,  but  will  arder  their  goods  to 
be  pillaged  and  their  hooses  to  he  bamed.*'  ^ 

The  pitOess  sonl  of  Loarois  was  leyeakd  in  this  language,  mm 
worthy  of  Attila  than  of  Louis  XIV.  Since  the  ascendencj  of 
tiiis  sinister  man  had  increased  in  the  councils  of  the  King,  the 
genius  of  barbarism  had  began  to  dispute  the  heart  and  mind  of 
Xiouis  with  the  genins  of  dvilizatton.  Loutcms  seemedt  bj  the  side 
of  Louis  XrV.,  one  of  those  infernal  spirits  that  spy  out  the  otiI 
inclinations  of  the  soul  to  foment  them,  until  they  invade  the 
whole  soul,  and  destroy  it.  He  violently  urged  Louis  down  the 
dechvity  to  which  the  Great  King  was  drawn  by  his  idolatry  for 
himself.  Brute  force,  the  only  principle  of  Louvois,  and  the 
divine  right  of  Louis,  ended  in  the  same  result :  Louis  came  to 
jptMtsA  as  sacrilege  no  longer  only  the  rebellion  of  the  snlject,  but 
the  resistance  of  the  foreigner. 

Jnne  22,  Ziitphen  surrendered  to  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother. 
The  garrison  of  three  or  four  thousiind  men  remained  prisoners. 
The  wliolo  course  of  the  Yssel  was  thus  secured  to  the  French. 
The  King  marched  towards  Utrecht,  while  Turenoe  pursued  the 
siege  of  Nimeguen. 

The  events  of  the  war  w^ere,  however,  no  longer  the  only  ones 
that  merited  the  attention  of  history.  The  internal  movements  of 
the  Dutch  cities  still  free  from  the  foreign  yoke  wei-e  of  a  nature 
goon  to  react  on  the  war  itself.  The  nobility  and  the  upper  burgh- 
ers were  still  plun<:;ed  in  stupor;  but  the  people,  always  prompter 
^  BiiAOage,  Annales  det  Fromncet'Umet,  t.  XL  p.  2M. 
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to  rise  than  ihe  higher  ckaies,  paMed  fiom  fear  to  nge,  seized 
that  species  of  bunuiig  fever  which  brings  to  desperate  situations 
health  or  death,  —  formidable  crises  in  which  the  maltitiide,  drank 
with  tenor  and  anger,  begin  hy  seeking  nigh  at  hand  some  great 
expiatory  victim  to  immoUtte  on  tlie  altar  of  public  aa&tj  I  The 
victim,  here,  was  bat  too  well  designated!  The  man  who  had 
been  so  long  the  snccesdul  guide  of  the  republic,  the  object  of 
national  admiration  and  gmt^de,  liad  become  the  aim  of  all  ha- 
treds. The  former  sympathies  of  John  De  Witt  for  the  French 
alliance,  his  long  circumspection  towards  France,  the  counsels  of 
compromise  which  he  still  gave,  —  now  titat  it  was  necessary  to  think 
no  longer  but  of  det'eiice  till  death, —  Hnaily,  the  cowardice  of  the 
governors  and  garrisons,  who  surrendered  without  contest,  all  were 
imputed  to  hi;n  as  crime  and  treason.  Religious  fanaticism  united 
with  political  pa^ssions  to  crush  liim  ;  the  Gomarist  ministers,  like 
so  many  unchained  furies,  stormed  against  him  in  all  their  pulpits. 
They  abhorred  in  him  the  ancient  ally  of  France  still  less  tlian 
tlie  pupil  of  Descartes  and  the  friend  of  Spinoza  ;  the  successors  of 
the  executioners  of  Bameweldt  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  John  De 
Witt,  und  breathed  their  rage  into  the  people  and  \vh.it  remained 
of  the  army.  The  heroic  Cornelius  De  Witt,  who  had  just  shared, 
the  glory  and  perils  of  De  Ruyter,  they  also  accused  of  treason  I 

June  21,  a  double  attempt  at  aaaasnnation  toolc  place,  at  the 
Hague  and  at  Dordreeht^  on  the  brothers  John  and  ComeHus; 
John  De  Witt  received  har  wounds,  none  of  which  was  mortaL 
One  of  the  assassins  was  arrested  and  executed.  The  three  others 
took  refuge  in  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  where  they  found 
A  sure  asyhim  fit»m  the  pursuit  of  the  StatespGeoeraL 

Meanwhile,  De  Groot  zetumed  from  the  King  to  demand 
from  the  States  full  powers  to  negptiate  (June  25).  Violent  de- 
bates ensued  at  first  in  the  Provincial  States  of  Holland.  The 
Corps  of  Notables,  following  the  advice  set  forth  by  De  Groot, 
desired  that  they  should  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  republic,  to  save  the 
rest,  and  should  make  large  oflbrs  to  Louis  XIV.  The  deputies  of 
the  cities,  for  the  most  part,  embraced  the  same  resolution ;  a  few 
declared  themselves  without  powers ;  the  representatiTes  of  Am- 
sterdam energetically  opposed  these  timid  counsels.  They  ad- 
journed until  the  next  eyening,  that  the  deputies  might  have  time 
to  consult  tlif^ir  cities.  The  majority  of  the  council  of  Amsterdam 
appeared  at  tirst  disposed  to  falter  when  its  deputies  had  reported 
to  it  the  deliberation  of  the  States  ;  but  a  few  of  the  ritv  oounrll- 

lors,  sustained  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  people,  iurced 
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their  eolleagaes  to  he  courageotis  throagh  fear.  The  6ne  gardens, 
the  countiy  seats  which  snrroonded  the  <aty  and  embarrassed  the 
defence,  were  destroyed ;  all  die  sluices  that  had  remained  closed 
were  opened ;  the  dikes  were  broken ;  the  rich  fields  of  the  snh- 
orbs  were  abandoned  to  the  waves  which  eternally  threaten  tiiis 
country  lower  than  the  sea,  and  the  men-of-war  ranged  themselves 
in  the  plain  like  floating  bastions  round  the  city. 

June  26,  at  evening,  the  deputies  of  Amsterdam  and  five  other 
cities  of  North  Holland  had  not  made  their  appearance  among  the 
Provincial  States.  The  majority  proceeded,  and  gave  fall  powers 
to  De  Groot,  althonr^h,  by  the  terms  of  the  federative  constitutioOf 
mianimity  of  suffrage  was  required  in  like  case, 

Tlie  debate  rommpnred  aijain,  the  27th,  in  the  States-Oeneral, 
Zealand,  siived  hy  tlie  naval  battle  of  Sfilo  Bay,  voted  for  resist- 
ance. Utrerht  and  Overvssel,  the  territory  of  wliicit  ^v^s  invaded, 
abstained  troni  voting;  Frie;<Iand  did  likewise.  Tiie  representa- 
tives ot"  (Troningen  were  absent,  and  ])rotested  shortiv  afVer  against 
the  ncL^otiations.  Holland  and  Gelderland,  or  rather  Holland  alone, 
since  Gelderland,  which  was  m  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  no 
longer  really  qualified  to  vote,  —  Holland  accorded  full  powers  in 
the  name  of  the  Seven  Provinces;  the  registrar  ui  the  States-Gen- 
eral refused  his  si«niature. 

De  Groot  again  departed ;  the  28th,  he  rejoined  his  colleagues 
who  had  remained  with  the  King  and  the  royal  army  on  the  march 
from  Ysael  on  Utrecht  The  same  day,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  United  Provinces  presented  their  propositions  to  De  Lonvois 
and  De  Pomponne. 

These  propositions  were  the  oifer  of  Maestricht  and  its  depend- 
encies, and  of  all  Dutch  Brabant  and  Dutch  Flanders,  with  ten 
millions'  indemnity  fer  the  costs  of  the  war ;  the  States  o^red  to 
France  the  cession  of  all  they  had  fennerly  taken  from  the  Span- 
iards ontside  the  Seven  Provinces.  France  would  have  had  fer 
her  northern  frontier  the  Lower  flense  and  the  "Western  Scheldt, 
with  its  outlet  into  the  North  Sea ;  si  ?  ^vnuld  have  held  Maestricht, 
Stevensweert,  Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  Wiliemstad,  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Hulst,  Sluys,  and  Cadsand.  Belgium,  separated  firom  Holland  and 
surrounded  by  French  possessions,  would  have  been  wholly  at  the 
discretion  <^  France ;  and  Holland,  weakened  without  being  de* 
stroyed,  powerless  to  meddle  henceforth  with  the  nflfairs  of  the 
continent,  would  have  subsisted  as  a  maritime  power  which  France 
mi^^lit  have  probahlv  tnrne*]  at  need  nt^^^inst  England.  The  most 
daring  hopes  of  the  great  French  politicians  would  have  been  Feait> 
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ized  and  rarpassed,  and  the  dangerous  war  with  Holland,  stopped 
in  tinney  would  have  been  justified  by  tliis  magnificent  result. 

The  irregularity  of  the  powers  brought  back  by  De  Groot  was 
the  onlv  rational  objection  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  opponents,  whether  provinces  or  cities,  would  have  consented. 
The  leader  of  the  mihtary  party,  tiie  Prince  of  Orange  himself, 
not  daring  to  count  on  the  perseverance  of  the  people,  had  just 
asked  permission  of  the  States-General  to  negotiate  lor  his  patri- 
monial and  seigniorial  interests  witli  tlie  King. 

It  was  uiiiiappily  decreed  that  this  war,  the  work  of  passion  much 
more  than  of  policy,  sliould  retain  the  fatal  character  of  it^i  origin. 

Of  tlie  two  heirs  of  the  idea  of  Richelieu,  Colbert  was  far  away  * 
and  Lionne  no  longer  existed.  Had  Lionne  been  living,  he  would 
have  reminded  Louis  XIY.  of  the  traditions  of  three  generations 
of  great  men ;  be  would  have  suppUcated  him  on  his  knees  to  accept 
the  offer  of  th«  Dutch,  to  crown  the  edifice  of  national  greatness. 
But  he  was  no  more,  and  his  snccessor,  the  upright  and  modest 
Amaud  de  Pomponne,  if  he  had  his  views,  had  not  his  authority. 
Fomponne  urged  the  King  to  accept.  Lonvois  opposed  it,  —  Loa* 
Tois,  powerfnl  as  an  administrator  through  surprising  i^cial  &cul* 
ties,  donhtfbl  as  regarded  the  oomprehemdon  of  great  warfare,  a 
cipher  in  politics,  to  which  he  brought  no  other  system  than  a  blind 
and  savage  violence.  Louis,  who  had  repulsed  Colbert  with  so 
much  jealousy  in  his  special  functions,  su£fered  Louvois  to  invade 
the  place  of  Colbert  $  he  had  closed  his  ear  to  his  good  angel ;  he 
listened  to  the  demon  who  inflamed*  who  inoessantlj  superexcited 
his  wrath  and  pride.  This  was  the  answer  suggested  to  the  King 
bjr  Louvois :  — 

Louis  accepts  the  cession  of  Dutch  Brabant  and  Dutch  Flanders, 
exclusive  of  Sluys  and  Cadsand,  in  exchange  for  which  he  demands 
Delfzyi,  with  the  twenty  suiTounding  parishes.  Dclfz}'!,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Groningen,  commanrls  the  iriilt'  formed  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  Louis,  having  promi  t  1  Sinys  an  d  Cadsand 
to  England,  and  not  wishing  to  deliver  theui,  asks  Delt/yl  in  order 
to  induce  Charhjs  11.  to  accept  it  in  exchange.  He  is  willing  to 
see  tlie  English  on  the  Ems,  but  he  is  not  willing,  and  indeed  with 
reason,  to  establish  them  on  the  Scheldt. 
•  Kotiiing  can  be  better  thus  fiir  j  but  let  us  proceed :  — 

I  H»  wrote»  Jvly  8^  a  tettar  to  tlie  Ktaf  on  fhe  adranligw  to  bo  pfocwed  to 

IPrench  comme  rce,  whether  tlie  King  conquered  Holland,  or  treated  with  her.  BoO 
T.  Joubleau,  t.  II.  p.  421.  Colbert  nttemptod  to  flerive  profit  fromtbiowir;  thia 
doet  not  prove  that  he  ddvired  it,  u  M.  Joubleau  would  have  it. 
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Instead  of  Maestricht  and  its  dependencies,  Louis  desires  Xime- 
puen,  Geldric  Betaw,  and  the  islanfl  of  Bommelf  with  all  tho 
fortresses  depending  on  them  ;  that  is,  the  Leek  for  a  frontier  in- 
stead of  the  Lower  Me  use ;  lie  desires  the  verv  heart  of  Hutavia  ; 
that  is,  he  prefers  what  injures  Holland  ti)  wliat  \vould  be  ot  use 
to  France,  Maestricht  being  more  advantageous  to  France  than  all 
Batavia. 

He  also  exacts  the  town  of  Grave,  on  the  Meuse,  and  the  cotintT 
of  Meurs,  near  the  Rhine,  domains  of  tiie  i'riiice  of  Orange,  the 
States-General  remaining  charged  with  indemnifying  the  prince  at 
their  expense.  The  States  shall  cede  to  the  King  their  rights  or 
pretenuoQS  aver  the  Gennaa  places  which  the  King  has  taken  from 
them,  and  shall  restore  to  Coont  d*Ost-Frise  Emdeii,  and  the  fca»» 
tresses  which  they  withhold  from  him. 

If  these  conditions  do  not  suit  the  States,  the  King  is  willing  to 
offer,  as  an  alternative,  to  keep  all  his  conquests,  including  those 
which  he  may  still  make  before  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  by 
the  States,  which  shall  cede  to  him,  besides  Maestricht  and  its 
depmdendes,  Bots-le-Dnc  and  its  mayoralty  far  himself,  and  the 
county  of  Meurs  for  the  Elector  of  Cologne.  The  King  shaU 
restore  the  Grerman  places,  dismantled,  to  the  princes  on  whom 
they  are  dependent.  The  States  shall  cede  to  the  ^hop  of  Miiii- 
ster  four  places  in  the  county  of  Ziitphen. 

Whichever  may  be  the  alternative  accepted,  the  prohibitions  and 
new  duties  laid  by  the  States  on  French  merchandise  since  1662 
■hall  he  revoked,  untJunU  reciprocity.  Within  three  months,  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  regulations  shall  be  made  for  the  French  and 
Dutch  Companies  of  the  East  and  the  West  Indies.  "  The  subjects 
of  His  Majesty  shall  go  and  ronie  freely  from  nil  the  provinces  and 
towns  ceded  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  States-General,  without 
beino;  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  or  imposition,  or  search 
of  their  merchandise,  Ija^Linir'^  munitions  of  war,  etc. 

"In  future  there  shall  be,  through  all  the  United  Provinces, 
public  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  in  all  places  in  which 
tlierc  is  more  than  one  church,  one  shall  be  given  to  the  Catholics ; 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  build  one  where  there  is  none.  A  rea- 
sonable stipend  shall  be  accorded  by  the  States-General  or  by  each 
province  to  the  curd  or  priest  in  each  of  the  said  churches.  The 
States  shall  restore  to  the  Order  of  Malta  the  conunanderies  which 
have  belonged  to  this  Order  in  the  United  Provinces. 

^  The  States  shall  pay  the  King  twenty  millions'  indemnity. 

**In  acknowledgment  of  the  peace  which  Hia  Majesty  is  pleased 
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to  accord  to  fhem,  the  States  shall  present  to  bim  every  year,  hy 
an  ambassador  extxaordmaiy,  a  gold  medal  declaring  that  they 
bold  of  His  Majesty  the  presetratiott  of  the  same  liberty  whicb  the 
kmgs,  bis  predecessoo,  have  aided  them  to  acquire. 

Althoni^  His  Majes^  declares  himself  contented  with  the  pre* 
ceding  conditions,  on  condition  tliat  they  shall  be  accepted  within 
ten  days,  the  said  conditions  nevertheless  shall  be  of  no  e^ct,  and 
His  Majesty  shall  make  no  treaty  of  peace  or  truce,  unless  the 
King  of  England  and  the  princes  of  the  fimpiiet  the  King's  allies, 
are  satisfied  by  the  States."  ^ 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  annihilation  of  political  and  terri- 
torial independence,  the  ruin  of  commerce,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Protestant  constitution  of  the  United  Provinces,  by  the  equality 
imposed  between  Protestents  and  Catholics  by  the  same  King;  of 
Fi:ince  who,  at  home,  did  not  content  himself  with  strengthening 
the  ineqnalitv  iu  tween  these  two  reli^ons,  but  dailv  wrested  fi^om 
the  Protestants  some  shred  of  tlielr  ci\nl  and  religious  ri^^hts. 

De  Groot,  in  consternation,  returned  to  the  Hague,  bearing  with 
him  this  overwhehning  reply,  without  daring  to  decide  on  anything 
with  his  colle;\mies. 

He  iuunil  ILjJkuid  in  open  revolution.  The  example  of  Amster- 
dam, the  iiiHummatory  preachmg  of  the  Calvinist  preachers,  the 
intrigues  of  the  partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  forced  re- 
treat of  the  brothers  De  Witt,  who,  one  sick,  the  other  wounded, 
could  no  longer  durect  their  party,  had  bronght  abont  an  almost 
general  ontbraak.  In  two  or  three  days,  Jnne  28^0,  all  the  towns 
of  Holland  were  roused  to  insnnrection  against  the  burgher  petii- 
date  Aat  formed  their  r^enciet  (municipal  coundls) ;  the  muni- 
cipal magistrates  were  constrained,  the  bayonet  at  their  throat,  to 
sign  the  revocation  of  the  edict  which  had  aboMied  the  stadtholder* 
ship  in  peqteimt^y  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  tumnltnouslj  pro- 
claimed stadthokler  firom  citjr  to  dty. 

It  was  in  the  interval  of  these  proceedings  that  De  Qroot  re- 
tamed  to  the  Hagne  and  communicated  to  the  States  the  revolting 
demands  of  the  conqueror.  The  deputies  of  a  few  of  the  towns 
in  which  revolution  was  at  this  moment  breaking  out,  such  as  Ley- 
den,  Delft,  and  Dordrecht,  were  in  &vor  of  submitting  to  a  foreign 
power  rather  than  of  yielding  to  the  popular  movement ;  but  the 
other  representatives  of  the  cities  and  the  body  of  the  nobility  were 
carried  away  by  the  patriotic  impulse  of  the  deputy  &<m  Amster- 
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dun.  The  Stetes>Qeiiend  postponed  the  answer  which  wm  de- 
numded  within  ten  days ;  which  was  equivalent  to  a  refbsal ;  while, 

erexywhere  about  them,  the  people  of  the  towns  sacrificed  to  the 
national  defence  the  fertile  fields  of  Holland  by  laiaing  the  slnioes 
and  breaking  the  dikes.  The  rural  population  on  on  inhered  the 
cities ;  part  of  the  cattle  perished,  anrprised  in  this  vast  con- 
fiisifHi  by  the  violent  irruption  of  the  sea.  The  sacrifice  was 
immense,  but  it  saved  Holland  by  rendering  it  inaooessible  till 
freezing  weather. 

On  the  niVht  of  July  2-3,  the  Provincial  States  of  Holland  ab- 
rogated in  turn  the  perpetual  edict  against  the  stadtholderr^hip :  tlie 
6tli,  they  proclaimed  William  III.,  of  Nassau,  stadtholder,  caj)taiii- 
general,  and  adniinil  for  life,  restr\  iii«:,  however,  to  the  towns  the 
choice  of  their  majristratos.  The  ]>r(»vince  of  Zealand,  which  had 
always  been  the  hot-bed  of  Orangeism,  had  already  done  the  same, 
and  the  States-General,  July  8,  ree<>i:nizc'd  VV  iiliaiu  iu  the  caj)a{  ity 
of  stadth(  ilder  of  five  provinces :  the  last  two  provinces,  Friesiland 
and  (ironiiigen,  had  their  separate  stadtholder,  whom  they  had 
always  preserved,  and  who  Wius  u  Niiijsuu  of  another  branch.  The 
States  referred  the  negotiations  to  the  stadtholder  and  the  deputies 
accredited  to  him  in  the  army*^ 

A  young  man  widiont  youth,  pate  and  sickly,  Ibeble  in  body  hot 
SQstained  by  his  nervous  energy,  a  stranger  to  the  firnlts  as  well  aa 
to  the  generous  qualities  of  his  age,  as  prudent  and  dissembling  at 
twenty-two  as  if  he  had  passed  a  long  life  in  the  labyrinths  of  di^ 
plomacy,  yet  loving  the  excitement  of  danger  as  a  ^unbler  the 
excitement  of  play,  insensible  to  external  pomp  and  to  the  arts  of 
wit  and  imagination,  concealing  under  an  icy  exterior  the  flame 
within,  a  sure  friend  and  an  implacable  enemy,  inflenble  in  his 
ambition,  immovable  in  his  designs,  aa  skilful  a  calcuktor  in  operat- 
ing on  human  lives  as  on  abstract  figures,  destitute  of  enthusiasm 
and  brilliancy,  but  never  drawing  back,  pausing,  or  wearying, 

needing  neither  hope  to  undertake  nor  success  to  persevere,"* 
such  was  tlie  gloomy  and  obstinate  adversary  that  Holland  opposed 
to  the  brilliant  King  of  France. 

The  new  stadtholder  was  inaugurated  under  sad  auspices.  The 
French  were  continuing  their  conquests.  Grave,  an  important 
position  on  the  Metise,  had  just  been  occupied  without  resistance, 
July  5  ;  Nimegnen  capitulated  on  the  9th,  before  Turenne,  af^er 
three  weeks  of  bombardment  and  of  rofnilar  sietje  ;  it  was  the  onlv 
place  which  had  l)een  at  all  seriouiily  defended  ;  four  thousimd  sol- 
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dien  renamed  priianen  there*   The  French  had  taken,  In  iiz 
weeks,  four  hundred  pieces  of  artUleiy. 

Holland  had  heen  itroa|^j  encouraged  to  renstance  the  prom- 
ises of  Spanish  agents,  who  annoanced  the  speedy  declaratioti  of 
Spam  and  the  Empire  against  France ;  she  also  founded  lively  hopes 
on  the  iamily  ties  which  united  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  Hooaes 
of  Stuart  and  Brandmburg ;  she  reckoned  that  the  accession  of 
Wilham  to  authority  would  soften  Charles  II.  and  rekindle  the 
zeal  of  the  Great  £lector.  The  welcome  ^rcn  hy  the  King  of 
England  to  the  envoys  of  the  United  Provinces  had  not,  however, 
heen  encouraging ;  he  kej)t  them  immured  at  Hampton  Court  to 
prevent  tlicm  from  communicating  with  influential  men  of  the 
Presbyterian  \)nr\y  and  the  city  ot"  London.  Despite  these  evil 
presaf^s,  when  Holland  knew  that  Charles  had  sent  to  the  scene 
of  ^Yar  Ins  two  chief  ministei^,  Buckinirham  and  Arlinc>;ton,  she 
flattered  herself  that  the  Eiiiilisli  ministi  rs  ^sould  brinjr  back  the 
King  ol"  Fraiice  to  moderation  and  render  peace  possible,  or,  it  iKit, 
would  separate  from  I^uis.  Buckingham  and  Ai  liiurton,  on  r  ac  h- 
iiig  tlic  Hague  early  in  July,  were  greeted  by  acclamations  which 
the  instructions  with  which  they  were  charged  little  deserved. 
They  went  to  confer  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  iiis  cuuip  at 
Bodegraven,  between  Leyden  and  the  French  outposts,  and  found 
him  resolved  to  yield  nothing  more  than  Maestricht  and  the  towns 
c£  ihe  Ehine.  ^ey  proceeded  thenoe  to  the  camp  of  Loois  XIV«| 
at  Zeist,  near  Utrecht  (July  6). 

Lonis  had  remained  since  Jane  80  at  this  post,  without  having 
attempted  in  time  to  disperse  the  small  hodies  of  troops  distributed 
oyer  some  dedsive  points  hj  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Now  it  wss 
too  late ;  the  mnndation  arrested  the  royal  army,  which,  master  of 
all  the  dry  land,  saw  the  Dutch  cities  rising  in  the  distance  like 
idanda  amidst  the  wayes . 

The  English  ministers,  he  from  frvoring  the  Dutch,  indorsed 
the  demands  of  JjOIUs  XIV.,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should 
ratify  the  pretensions  of  Charles  II.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
gain  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself.  Tluree  English  agents  went,  ^ 
with  the  consent  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  offer  to  William  the  hered- 
itary sovereignly  of  the  wrecks  of  the  republic.  William  replied 
coldly  that  they  came  twenty-four  hours  too  late ;  that  he  had 
taken  the  oath  as  stadtholder  the  evening  before  to  the  States- 
General  (July  11).  The  Prince  of  Orange  carried  his  ambition 
higher  than  the  tempters  thought ;  he  wished  to  command  the 
entire  Netherlands,  and  not  to  pick  up  Drorn  the  mire  a  shred 
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of  Ills  oonntiy,  flang  to  lus  avidity  by  the  disdakiM  band  of  the 
conqueror. 

On  the  8tli  of  Lenis  XIV.,  xeoogniang  the  impoaribilitf 
of  penetrating  ibrther  into  the  province  of  HoUend  tiU  free&ng 
weather,  had  resolved  to  rccross  the  Rhine  and  the  Heose.  He 
decamped  from  Zeist  on  the  10th,  after  introBting  to  the  Duke  da 
Lnxembouig  the  government  of  the  province  of  Utrecht  with  a 
small  army  corps,  and  instalHng  a  Catliolic  archbishop  in  the  cathe^ 
dral  of  Utrcf  lit.  He  crossed  the  Leek  at  Amhem,  the  Waal  at 
Nimeguen,  the  Meuse  at  Grave,  and  threatenorl  Bois-Ie-Duc.  July 
16,  he  signed,  with  the  plonipotentiaries  of  Charles  II.,  the  recij^ 
rocal  cnn;n^oniont  to  make  no  peace  or  truce  except  by  common 
accord,  and  not  to  fl<>|»nrt  from  the  conditions  fixed  in  common. 
These  were,  for  En<j;lund,  tiie  imposition  on  the  Dutcli  of  the  sor- 
ereijrntv  of  the  fla<;  m  nil  Brf'fish  waters  even  to  their  coasts ;  an 
annual  rent  for  the  liei  riii>i  h.-^hery  on  the  British  coasts  ;  a  recfii- 
lation  for  the  East  Indian  commerce  in  favor  of  England  ;  an  indem- 
nity of  one  million  pounds  sterling  ;  the  delivery  of  Sluys  and  tho 
islantls  of  Cadsand,  Walcheren,  Goree,  and  Voorn,  a»  a  guaranty  ; 
lastly,  tlu'  sovereicrnty  or  hereditan,-  stadtlioldersliip  of  the  rest  of 
the  republic  for  the  Prince  of  Oi-aiige,  whom  they  persisted  in  pro- 
tecting despite  himself.* 

Notice  of  this  new  treaty  was  addressed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  to  the  States.  The  anftwer  was  not  long  In  coming.  JvXj 
21,  the  States,  in  accordance  with  the  stadtholder,  decha«d  that 
ih^  would  never  accept  conditions  **80  hard  and  insupportable,** 
and  that  they  would  await  the  success  which  it  should  please  (jod 
to  ^ve  them. 

Holhtnd  and  Zealand  had,  meanwhOe,  been  exposed  to  a  new 
jieril.  Inaccessible  by  land,  th^  were  not  so  by  sea.  The  con- 
tinental disasters  and  internal  commodom  of  the  republic  had  not 
permitted  them  to  repair,  with  the  usual  facility,  the  losses  eape^ 
rienced  by  the  navy  in  the  battle  of  Sole  Bay  ;  tlie  Anglo-French 
fleet,  on  the  contraiy,  liad  been  repaired  and  reinforced  at  leisure; 
.  it  set  sail  again,  July  8,  and  soon  appeared  in  d^t  of  the  coasts  of 
Zealand.  It  numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty  sail;  De  Ruyter 
had  but  half  as  many  to  oppose  to  them,  all  told,  ships,  frigates,  and 
fire-ships.  He  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  out  to  sea,  but 
contented  himself  with  covering  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and 
Meuse.  The  allies  did  not  attack  him,  but  set  sail  northward 
and  prepared  to  efiect  a  descent  on  Texel.   Masters  of  Texel,  the 
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most  important  of  the  islands  wbicli  ibnn  a  barrier  between  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Zayder-Zee,  llie  allies  would  have  held 
the  Znjder^Zee  and  Amsterdam  in  a  state  of  bloduide,  and  de- 
stroyed the  conmierce  of  Holland.  They  waited  for  the  flood-tide 
to  disembark;  but  the  ebb,  this  day,  lasted  twelve  hoars  instead 
of  six,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  and  variable  winds  which  had 
driven  from  the  open  sea  into  the  Znyder-Zee,  and  which  were 
now  driving  bai^  from  the  Zuyder-Zee  into  the  sea  a  prodi^ons 
volnme  of  water  (July  14).  Unexplained  eireomstances  prevented 
the  imewal  of  ihe  attempt  to  land  the  next  day;  a  four  days' 
storm  then  battered  and  di^ersed  the  allied  fleet;  the  elements 
this  time  battled  for  the  cause  of  justice.' 

The  sea  was  completely  favorable  to  the  United  Provinces  ;  the 
rich  East  India  merchant  fleet  escaped  the  allies,  and  arrived  safe 
and  sound  in  port. 

The  departure  of  Louis  XIV.  apprised  Holland  that  her  enemies 
were  resigned  to  let  her  breathe  a  few  months.  The  Kino:  had 
entertained  th<'  t]u)ii^]it  of  bcsiepiir'  Rojs-le-Duc ;  the  places  of 
Dutch  Bmbant  had  tbllowed  tlie  example  of  Holland,  and  oj)ened 
their  sluices ;  but  tlie  fresh  water  beirifi  wry  low  everywhere,  and 
the  Braban^on  towns  not  havincf  the  resource  of  the  sea,  the  ob- 
stacle did  nut  appear  insnnnonntable.  Tlie  heavy  rains  which  sud- 
denly succeeded  a  long  drought  came  to  the  aid  of  Hois-U-Duc. 
The  King  contented  himself  with  takinj:,  through  Turerine,  Fort 
Crevecoeur,  which  commands  the  conunuiiications  of  Bois-lc-Duc 
with  the  iiiland  of  Bommel,  then  the  town  of  Bommel  which  com- 
mands the  whole  island  (July  19-22),  and  set  out  for  Saint-Ger- 
main, July  26,  passing  through  the  territories  of  Liege.  Tarenne 
retained  command  of  the  army,  redaced  to  a  very  slender  effective 
force  by  the  garrisons  with  which  the  conquered  conntiy  had  been 
covered.  Loots  XIV.  had  ordered  ^t  nothing  more  should  be 
imdertaken.* 

This  species  of  trace,  necessarily  accorded  to  Holland,  did  not 
appease  the  passions  aronsed  among  the  people  against  the  pre- 
tended accomplices  of  the  French  invasion.  Powerful  and  impla- 
cable interests  skilfully  kept  np  the  fomentation  easily  fomented 
in  these  masses  crowded  within  the  walls  of  large  cities  by  the 
waves,  and  tortured  by  want  and  fever.  The  weakness  testified 
by  the  friends  of  De  Witt,  or  at  least  by  the  majority  among  tliem, 
in  the  presence  of  the  conqneror,  was  destined  to  be  fotal  to  the 
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two  brothers.  Partiei  do  not  change  their  demenior  in  a  day,  and 
the  bnrgher  palridate  of  the  United  ProTineos,  aoenttomad  to 
oonnt  on  alliance,  or  at  least  peace  with  France,  could  not  at  once 
xecover  from  the  stroke  which  had  cnuhed  its  poli<^ ;  it  expiated 
also  at  this  moment  the  an^tocratic  spirit  which  had  i^araied  it 
from  the  masses.  The  De  Witts,  notwithstanding,  mi^t  yet  hava 
risen  again,  had  public  opinion  been  left  dme  to  become  cahned 
and  enliVlitencd.  The  Orange  party  hastened  to  strike  a  decisiva 
blow.  July  24,  on  the  diMiunc-iation  of  a  convicted  criminal, 
Conielius  De  Witt,  who  was,  ot"  t^vo  brothers,  the  man  of 
boldness  and  execution,  was  arrested  as  beino;  accused  of  having 
plotted  tlie  death  of  the  Prince  of  Ornnf::e,  htuI  iiot]iiii<x  was  *!])ared 
to  ^ve  credit  to  this  absurd  and  utiioua  calumny.  I'iie  iicnv  of 
Holland,  De  Ruyter,  oftered  his  noble  security  to  screen  tiie  magis- 
trate who  had  shared  his  perils  and  glory  ;  he  succeeded  only  in  en- 
dangering his  own  popularity.  John  de  Witt  resigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  States-General  his  functions  of  Grand  Pensionary  (^Vugust 
4).  Nothing  could  disarm  tlie  fury  of  the  Orangeists.  The  Su- 
preme Conrt  of  Holland,  rednced  to  three  judges  by  Uie  retire- 
ment or  absence  of  the  xest«  ordered  Gomdina  de  Witt  to  he  pafc 
to  the  lack  to  force  him  to  confess  Ats  crime.  As  intrepid  in  tor- 
tures as  on  the  deck  of  De  Rnjter's  shifs  Comelim  recited  amidst 
the  torments  the  celebrated  ode  of  Horace  ^ 

"  JllriNM  tt  taMCIM  JNV|pOMlt  WnMk" 

The  judges,  dismayed  at  his  courage,  dared  not  oonsBmrnate  the 
jndidal  assassination  imposed  on  them;  the^  declared  Conieliw 
diom  of  his  charges  and  dignities,  and  perpetoaHj  eadled. 

This  was  not  enoogh  fat  the  pitiless  persecntors  of  theDa  Witta; 

the  two  brotliers,  like  Grotins  formerlj,  mi^t  in  saiety  have 
awaited  better  times.  The  Orangeists,  seeing  the  arm  of  the  law 
broken  in  their  hands,  inToked  treachery  and  force  together  to 
strike  both  victims  at  once.  John  was  informed  that  ComehoSy 
about  to  be  set  at  liberty,  wished  to  vpetJL  with  him  in  prison. 
"  Ah,  brother  I  '*  exclaimed  Comehus,  on  seeing  him  enter,  "  why 
are  you  here  ?  "  —    What  I  did  you  not  send  for  me  ?  "  —  "No," 

Then,"  returned  John,  with  calmness,  "we  are  lost !  " 

It  was  their  enemies,  indeed,  who  had  drawn  John  into  the  snare. 
At  this  very  moment  the  denouncer  of  Cornelius  was  ruBhing 
tJirou^h  tlu-  strt'tts  of  the  Hague,  calling  the  people  to  arms  to 
prevent  the  two  traitorB  from  escaping  their  puimhment.  John 
attempted  to  go  out ;  the  keepers  themselves  barred  the  way.  Ere 
long,  the  prison  was  besieged  hj  a  furious  horde.    The  States  of 
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Holland  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Oimnge,  who  was  at  the  camp  at 
A]fen,  to  demand  troope.  The  Prince  sent  none«  Xhe  little  ^^m- 
son  of  the  Hague  restrained  the  insurgents  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day ;  but  at  four  o'clock  the  inthnkUited  magistrates  had 
the  cowardice  to  withdraw  it.  The  prison  was  hnmediately  forced 
bv  the  burgher-militia  itself;  tlie  two  brothers  were  draii^od  out 
bleeding,  and  were  massacnnl  a  f(>w  paces  from  the  door.  "  I)oa\ti 
with  the  perpftual  edict ^  cried  one  of  the  assassin",  felling  John 
do  "Witt  with  a  pistol-shot.  Tliis  speech  told  clearly  eiiongii  whence 
came  the  blow.  The  two  c-orpses,  horribly  mutilaterl,  wore  sus- 
pended to  the  public  gallows,  in  the  presence  of  the  Gomarist  pas- 
tor, Sirnonides  (Simonson),  who  presided,  \ik»  a  priest  of  Moloch, 
at  thesie  scenes  of  liorror  (August  20). 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  through  having  confided  too  much  in  the  reason  of  men 
without  taking  sufficient  account  of  their  passions,  —  a  &tal  error 
in  a  politician  I  The  relentless  war  waged  hy  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
Unitod  Provinces  had  brooght  about  the  mad  reaction  nnder  which 
John  do  Witt  soocnmbed.  Lonis  was  to  repent  of  his  cruel  Ten- 
g^ce  on  the  obstacles  thrown  by  De  Witt  in  the  way  of  his 
designs ;  he  was  to  gun  nothing  bat  the  sabstitution  in  Hdland 
of  an  irreconcilable  foe  for  a  donbtfiil  ally,  and  of  the  English  for 
the  French  party. 

The  States  of  Holland  required  the  stadtholder  to  prosecute 
the  murderers ;  the  borgliers  of  the  Hague,  in  a  body,  protested 
against  all  j  roseention.  The  stadtholder  caused  an  anmesty  to  be 
granted.  The  assassins  were  not  only  unpunished,  but  rewarded : 
the  denouncer  of  Cornelius  de  Witt  had  a  place  and  a  pension ; 
the  principal  leader  of  the  riot  was  appointed  bailiff  of  the  Hague. 
The  States,  deliberating  under  bayonets,  accorded  to  the  stadt- 
holder the  rijrht  to  dej>ose  and  replace  the  magistrates  of  the 
towns.  All  the  friends  of  the  two  brothers,  who  orcupiod  the 
regenf'ies  of  the  cities,  fled  or  were  removed  :  they  were  treated 
as  accomplices  of  the  officers  who  had  ill  defended  the  besiege<l 
places,  several  of  whom  re  iecapitated  or  hung.  William  had 
been  unwilling  to  pick  up  tlie  sovereignty  of  Holland  tirom  the 
mire;  he  picked  up  the  dictatorship  from  blood.* 

^  The  edict  agiiiiict  the  ttadtholdenhip. 

*  BiunAge,  U  il.  p.  820.  S«e,  in  Mignet,  t.  lY.  p.  71,  a  fine  puMage  concerning 
fb«  end  of  thtt  Ds  Witn.  WOlfaun  alwiyt  delbiidad  Umwir  IWmi  the  charge  of 

having  oiilnd  tlie  death  of  the  De  Witts  ;  but  he  and  hia  friends  had  done  all  that 
was  neceaaary  to  render  the  tiitjwlroplie  inevitnble.  See  a  curious  passage  in  the 
Mimoirt  of  Gourviile.   GourriUe,  a  man  of  original  and  daring  mind,  tiuUed  in 
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Of  this  power,  acquired  hy  means  so  fatal,  he  made  at  least  an 
energetic  use.  The  arms  which  had  just  stricken  down  order  and 
Hberty  so  cruelly  knew  how  to  defend  the  national  independence* 
William  of  Nassau  was  found  equal  to  his  position,  as  Louis  XIV., 

at  the  same  age,  was  foimd  equal  to  his ;  he  profited  actively  bjr 
the  respite  assured  him  by  the  inundation  to  prepare  means  of 
defence  within  and  available  diversions  without.  A  uross  fault  of 
Lonvois  jxreatlv  aided  the  «tadtholder  to  reorrjanize  the  Dutcli 
army.  The  French  had  in  ilieir  hands  nearly  twentv-Hve  thous;ind 
prisoners ;  Turemie  and  Conde  had  adviied  the  King  to  send  them 
to  work  on  the  Languedoc  Canal ;  Louvois,  througli  bravado  and 
contempt  of  the  enemy,  caused  them  to  be  restored  at  four  crowns 
per  head.* 

The  mouth  of  August  passed  with  no  other  miiiiai y  event  Lliiiii 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Gronmgen  by  tlie  troops  of  Cologne  and 
Miinster,  who  bad  taken  OoeTorden,  and  devastated  all  of  that 
country.   The  courageous  and  snccessfid  resistance  of  GroiuiiiEeii 

reveraes.  Great  rerolntions,  howoTeri  were  shaping  themselves, 
and  all  Europe  was  in  nproar* 

The  thunderbolts  hniled  hj  Louis  XIV.  bad  at  first  stoimed  the 
whole  world ;  it  was  believed  that  Holland  would  be  annihilated 
before  any  one  move.    When  the  invasioii  was  bsheld 

incomplete  and  suspended,  the  adversaries  of  France  regained  hope. 
One  cabinet  alone,  that  of  the  Vatican,  had  learned  with  joy  of  the 
successes  of  Louis  XIV. :  Pope  Clement  IX.,  in  a  brie^  August  23, 
congratulated  the  King  on  having  overthrown  a  power  **  elevated 
on  the  ruins  of  a  legitimate  power  (that  of  Philip  IL),  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  royalty."*  Almost  everywhere  else,  with- 
out distinction  of  political  or  religious  principles,  there  were,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  anxiety,  irritation,  and  terror.  Spain  strove  to  stir 
up  Eiir()i)e  in  favor  of  her  former  rebellious  subjects  who  had  re- 
cently jjrotected  her  and  whom  she  wished  to  dt^fend  in  turn  ;  yet 
she  herself  hesitated  to  quit  the  part  of  the  mcnj  auxiliary  of  the 
Dutch  for  that  of  the  declared  enemy  of  France.    The  Elector  of 

nwUng  bit  most  andadoia  ftmlliiflties  aoeepted  t^^  the  great,  qoectinied  tiw 
•tadtbolder  one  day  on  this  poiafe.  aniwefed  tlmt  he  could  assure  me  in 

perft  ct  trutli  tlmt  he  lind  giren  no  orders  to  kill  him,  ....  but  that  having  learned 
of  his  death  withuut  having  contributed  to  it»  be  bad  ever  since  felt  tomewbat 
vetteT«d  by  it."  —  CUbtf.  Mkhand,  8d  Mrioi,  t  lY.  p.  676. 

*  //is/,  de  Turenne,  t.  I.  p.  462.    Desorraeaux,  Hist.  (Jc  Condi^,  t.  IV. 

^  £.  Sue,  Hitt,  de  la  mariiu  fnmgamt  t.  IL  p.  291,  ap.  k$  mtkim  4»  afftum 
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Bnmdfioburg  seconded  the  Spanish  diplomacy  with  the  greatest 
emeirgj.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  prince  had  signed  a  defensive 
treaty  with  Holland,  April  26 ;  nevertlieless,  he  was  unwilling  to 
risk  engaging  alone  against  the  colossal  power  of  the  King  of 

France,  and  some  difficulties  in  the  ratification  of  his  treaty  served 
him  as  a  pretext  for  not  acting  at  once  by  arms.  He  acted  at  least 
by  negotiations  at  Vienna  and  in  the  whole  Empire,  with  as  much 
vigor  as  perseverance.  Tlitj  Austrian  government,  as  weak  in  its 
inteiTiational  relations  as  it  was  knavish  and  cruel  in  Hungary, 
showed  itself  at  first  very  uncertain ;  Leopold  and  his  ministers 
had  imagined  that  every  Dutch  place  would  check  the  French  as 
it  had  formerly  checked  the  bpaniah.  Now  they  had  wholly  lost 
tlieir  bearings,  and  knew  no  longer  whether  to  observe  or  break 
then:  secret  engagements  with  Louis  XIY,  The  ^uid  of  France, 
which  knew  the  way  to  the  Imperial  oonndl,  and  the  passionala 
ezhortatioos  of  Spain  and  Bcandenlniig,  alternately  tamed  the 
Bcale. 

Anstnan  tradition  prevailed.  A  defensive  compact  was  signed 
at  Berlin,  June  22,  hetween  the  Elector  of  Brandenhnig  and  a 
minister  of  the  Bnqperor.  The  avowed  end  of  the  treaty  was  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  the  ttatu  quo  of  the  Empire  by  a  decennial 
alliance,  into  which  most  of  the  German  princes  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  should  be  hrooght.  By  secret  articles,  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  engaged  to  assemble  without  delay  each  twelve  thousand 
soldiers.  This  was  violating  tho  engagement  of  neutrality  con- 
cluded with  Louis  XIV.  in  November,  1671,  since  tho  statu  quo 
of  the  Empire  comprised  the  occupation  of  the  towns  of  the  Lower 
Hhine  by  the  Dutch ;  it  was  also  breaking  impUcitly  the  great 
eventual  treaty  of  January,  1668,  to  which  Louis  XIY.  had  made 
such  important  sacrifices. 

At  this  very  moment  (June  25)  Louis  wrote  to  Leopold  that  ho 
was  occupying  but  momentarily  the  jilaces  of  the  Em|)ire  taken  from 
the  United  Provinces  ;  Leopold  notwithstanding  ratified,  July  13, 
the  treaty  of  .luly  23,  at  the  Siune  time  that  he  protested  his  good 
mtentious  to  the  King.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  sent  word  to 
the  new  stadtholder  not  to  yield,  for  he  was  about  to  be  i>uc  (  ored. 
The  stadtholder  and  the  States-General  rejected  in  part,  a.s  huH 
been  seen,  the  pretensions  of  France  and  England  (July  22),  and, 
three  days  afler,  an  Lnperial  agent.  Baron  de  Tlsola,  a  diplomatic 
adyenturer,  fiunons  for  his  passionate  pamphlets  and  inde&tigable 
intrigues  against  Fhmoe,  signed  with  the  State»*Qeneral  a  new 
treaty  which  bound  Leopold,  not  only  to  maintain  the  tUtlu  quo  of 
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Ae  Empire,  bat  to  join  hu  troopt  ind  those  of  Brandenlmig  to  the 
Dutch  aimy  in  defence  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  consideiation 
of  a  heavy  subsidy  paid  by  the  republic* 

Louis  XIV.  demanded  explanations  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg concerning  the  armaments  tliat  ho  was  maldng  in  Westphalift 
and  Lower  Saxony  (July  24).  The  Elector  replied  evasiTely. 
The  King  formally  promised  the  Germanic  Diet  not  to  keep  the 
places  of  the  Empire  which  he  was  occupying  (August  8),  and  sig- 
nified to  the  £mperor  and  Brandenburrr.  that,  if  they  persisted  in 
arming  in  the  vicinity  of  Miinster  and  Cologne,  he  should  send 
M.  dc  Tiircnne  bcvond  the  Rhine  to  the  aid  of  his  allies. 

The  last  of  Aupi^'t.  tlio  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Count  de 
Montecuculi,  the  Emperor's  general,  put  themselves  each  at  the 
head  of  an  arniv  corps.  Louis  dispatched  ord«'rs,  on  his  side,  to 
Turenne  to  cross  tiie  Rhine,  both  to  protect  tlie  (iennan  allies  and 
to  bar  the  way  to  Holland  to  the  enemies ;  lie  imparted  to  the  Diet 
the  motives  of  this  determination.  Turenne  could  only  assemble 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  tlioiisand  soldiers,  leaving  the  places  garri- 
soned, and  two  small  army  corps  to  the  Dukes  de  Luxembourg  and 
de  Duras,  stationed  the  one  at  Utrecht,  the  other  on  the  Meuse  at 
Maesyck.  This  was  an  evident  condemnation  of  the  system  of 
dissemination  suggested  to  the  King  by  Lonvois.  Turenne  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Wesel,  September  10,  and,  reinlbreed  by  a  few  troops 
from  Cologne  and  Munster,  moved  between  the  Lippe  and  the 
Ruhr,  avoiding  being  the  first  to  engage  m  hostilities.  During  this 
time,  Gond^,  cured  of  his  wound,  set  out  for  Alaaoe,  where  he 
ibrmed  an  army  of  ei^teen  thousand  men  with  the  garrisons  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  prepared  to  repulse  the  diversions  which 
might  be  attempted  against  these  two  provinces. 

BiandenbuTg  and  Montecuculi  had  effected  their  junction,  Sep- 
tember 12,  and  found  themselves  at  the  head,  not  of  twenty-four 
thousand  men,  as  the  treaty  of  June  28  announced,  but  of  more 
than  for^  thousand.  Their  forces  were  almost  double  those  of 
Tnrenne.  They  showed  on  this  account  no  more  decision  or  activ- 
ity. This  was  not  through  lack  of  energy  in  the  Cheat  Elector  or 
of  military  science  in  the  Austrian  general ;  but  the  conrt  of  Vienna 
had  relapsed  into  its  nncertainty ;  Hungary  was  beginning  again  to 
revolt  in  consequence  of  the  violence  donp  to  its  jK>litical  constitu- 
tion and  the  renewed  persecutions  against  the  Protestants  ;  the 
Turks,  again  seized  with  a  conquering  ardor,  were  invading  South- 
em  Poland,  and  the  Emperor,  hesitating  to  endanger  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  Rhine,  had  forbidden  Montecuculi  to  attack  the  French. 
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The  Attrtro-Bmndenbin^lien  were  first  led  ttam  Lower  Svsiony 
through  Thuringia  towards  the  Rhenish  electorates,  m  order  to 
cross  the  Rhine  at  Ooblentc»  which  th^  counted  on  indncing 
the  Elector  of  Treves  to  deliyer  to  them.  Tnrenne  foiled  this 
project  moTing  to  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn«  The  two  allies  fell 
hack  to  Friedberg,  and  remained  there  three  weeks  in  inaction. 
At  length  the  Emperor  decided  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  the  Hagae 
(October  17),  and  the  Austro-Brandenbnig  army,  reinforced  by 
old  Duke  of  Lorraine  with  a  few  thousand  adventurers,  again 
put  itself  in  motion  to  endeavor  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  join  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Turenne  fell  back  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  and  prevented  the  enemy  firom  crossing  at  Coblentz,  then  at 
Mayence.  The  Electors  of  Treves  and  Mayence,  and  the  Pala- 
tine, dared  not  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Imperialists  or 
surrender  the  bridfjcs  of  the  Rhine.  The  allied  jxenerals  ascended 
the  Rhine  by  forced  iiiart  lies  to  Strashurg,  with  tlic  liope  that  this 
Imperial  city  would  permit  them  to  cross  ;  hnt  Con  ic  was  guarding 
Alsace  ;  warned  by  the  couriers  of  Turenne,  he  sent  boats  loaded 
with  fireworks  under  the  Strasburg  bridge  and  blew  it  up.  Bran- 
denburg and  Montecuculi  returned  to  Mayence,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  on  a  pontoon  bridge  near  that  city  (Ncu'cniber 
23').  Tliey  took  the  road  to  Treves  to  gain  the  valley  of  tlie  Meuse 
and  the  district  of  Liege,  where  the  Great  Elector  had  promised 
to  meet  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Turenne  hastened  to  meet  them, 
stopped  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ardennes,  near  Wittlich  and 
Prum,  and  preveated  them  firom  debouching  from  the  basin  of  the 
Moselle  into  that  of  the  Meuae. 

The  stadtholder,  notwithstanding,  had  made  great  effiirts  to  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  join  his  allies.  After  the  departure  of 
Turenne  for  Germany,  he  had  at  first  resumed  the  oflensive  agauist 
Luxembourg,  on  the  confines  of  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Utrecht.  He  had  fiuled  m  turn  before  Kaazden  and  Woerden ; 
Luxembourg  had  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  latter  phwe, 
after  an  infuriated  conflict  (October  12).  Condderable  reinforce* 
ments  soon  arrived  to  restore  to  him  tlio  possibility  of  new  enter- 
prises.  The  cabinet  of  Madrid,  impelled  by  the  governor  of  Bd« 
gium,  Monterey,  had  furnished  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  to  William. 
This  assistance,  added  to  the  German  and  Swiss  levies,  had  raised 
the  active  army  of  the  United  Provinces  to  thirty-four  tliousand 
fighting-men.  William  advanced  through  Dutch  Brabant  towards 
tlie  district  of  Liege,  and  drove  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse 
the  French  corps  of  Duras,  too  weak  to  oppose  him ;  but  just  a» 
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he  was  preparing  to  penetrate  into  the  Ardennes,  he  k'amed  of  the 
xetieftt  of  the  Anstro-Brandenboxgbers.  The  Great  Elector  had 
vainly  proposed  to  the  Austrian  general  to  force  the  paaaage ;  Mon- 

tecuculi  was  forbidden  to  give  battle.  The  German  army,  iiarassed 
by  fatigue  and  sickness,  and  unal  le  to  maintain  itself  in  a  ditficuli 
and  ruined  country,  rccrosscd  the  Hliine  the  middle  of  December. 

This  was  a  cruel  disappointment  to  WiUiam,  who  had  lioped  that 
a  mass  of  eighty  thousand  men  was  about  to  tlirow  itself  between 
France  and  her  new  conquests,  and  to  deliver  the  United  Provinces 
at  a  sin<;le  stroke.  He  attempted  to  indemnify  himself  by  a  bold 
dash.  lie  rapidly  reascended  the  Meuse,  traversed  the  Spanish 
'territory  of  Nanmr,  and  laid  siege  to  Charleroi,  **  the  gate  liv  whicii 
France  communicated  with  her  garrisons  on  tlie  Meu  *  and  the 
Rhine."  *  Master  of  this  gate,  he  hoped  to  ibrce  back  the  war 
into  France  itself  (December  15). 

The  agitation  was  great  at  Saint-Germain  when  news  was  re- 
ceived of  tliis  audacious  attack.  Louis,  angiy  and  almost  humili- 
ated at  having  to  defend  lumae]^  to6k  wi^  extreme  celeri^  tiie 
measures  necessaiy  to  rescue  or  retake  Cbarleroi.  He  made  prep- 
arations to  march  in  person  to  Hainaolt.  This  was  unnecessary ; 
the  gpvemor  of  Charleroi,  Du  Montal*  absent  on  the  day  of  the 
investment,  had  heroically  traversed  the  eaemj^s  quarters  with  a 
handftil  of  troopers  and  reentered  his  place,  «id  defended  it  with 
valor  worthy  of  snch  a  beginning;  the  siege  appai«tuS|  pronused  to 
the  stadtholder  by  the  Spaniards,  did  not  arrive ;  cold  weather  had 
jost  set  in  and  made  William  fear  that  Holland  would  encounter 
danger  in  his  absence;  he  raised  the  siege,  Decembw  22,  and 
zetnmed  with  no  other  advantage  than  having  cruelly  sacked  and 
dismantled  Binche. 

Before  the  stadtholder  COuld  regain  Holland,  the  active  and 
intrepid  Luxemhonig  endeavored  to  profit  by  his  absence,  De- 
cember 28,  Luxembourg  set  out  from  Woerden  with  eight  thou- 
sand choice  infantry  and  marched  straight  to  the  Hague  to  capture 
or  disperse  the  States-General.  Holland,  which  was  just  betore 
a  sea,  wa«  no  lonrrer  but  a  plain  of  ice.  Happily  for  it,  a  thaw 
commenced  the  very  day  of  the  departure  of  Luxembourg.  The 
French  general  nevertheless  pushed  on  to  Bodegraven  and  Swain- 
merdam  ;  but  the  thaw  increased  ;  the  Prince  of  Onuige  was 
rctnming  with  rapid  strides,  and  might  surprise  the  httle  French 
army  on  the  narrow  dike.s,  in  the  midst  of  the  renewed  inundation. 
Luxembourg  was  forced  to  resign  himself  to  e£fect  a  retreat  already 
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become  exceedingly  perilous.  The  cowardice  or  incapacity  of  a 
Dutch  officer,  who  abandoned  a  poution  easy  to  defend  with  a 
handful  men  a^nst  an  armj,  probably  saved  the  French 
column,  which  regained  Woeiden  and  Utrecht  without  loss  ^De- 
cember 31). 

The  weakness  of  the  column  dispatched  would  not  probably 
have  permitted  a  complete  success.  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  readied  Alfen  on  the  SOtli, 
would  hftve  succeeded  in  saving  the  Hague,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
thaw.i 

This  expedition  was  unhappily  disirraced  by  depl  orable  excesses. 
Tit  '  sul iliei-s  revenged  themselves  ibr  their  disap})oiiitnient  on  the 
inorfensive  inhabitants :  they  were  not  content  with  burning,  by 
the  order  of  Luxembourg,  the  burghs  of  Bodegmven  and  Swam- 
merdam  ;  they  committed  cruelties  which  the  friends  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  did  not  fail  to  magnify  by  a  thousand  frigliilul  details  in 
order  to  exasperate  Holland.  The  French  soldiers  had  done  noth- 
ing but  execute  to  the  letter  the  threats  contained  in  the  odious 
royal  declaration  of  June  24.  This  was  tiie  beginning  of  a  series 
1^  acts  of  savage  Tkknee  dictated  to  tiie  amdet  by  a  minbter  who 
bad  erected  inhmnamty  into  a  system,  and  would  renew  the  hoiron 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  amid  the  softening  of  manners  and  the 
progress  of  dTilisation,  Thanbi  to  Louvois,  the  French  name 
would  soon  be  detested  hj  the  peoples  that  adopted  the  manners 
and  arts  of  Fiance 

At  this  Tery  moment  the  conquered  provinces  and  towns  were 
overwhelmed  with  exactions  and  brutally  ruined,  without  any 
regard  to  sworn  capitulations.  Colbert,  Pomponne,  the  generals, 
even  the  intendants  interceded  in  vain  for  the  unha})|)y  inhab- 
itants; Louvois  prevailed,  and  ofiended  pride  made  Louis  XIY., 
naturally  humane  and  just,  accept  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
acts  of  his  pitiless  minister.^ 

The  reverses  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  compensated  for, 
meanwhile,  by  the  recapture  of  Coevorden  by  favor  of  the  ice 
(December  30).  The  provinces  of  Groningen  and  Friesland  were 
thus  wholly  rid  of  invasion.  The  Bishop  of  Miinster  and  the  Elec- 
tor of  Colojsrnf',  attacked  on  their  own  territory,  could  not  defend 
their  conc^uests  in  Holland.    The  Auatro-Brandenburg  army,  after 

t  Basnage,  t  II.  p.  MO.  La HbnvObp  1 2V.  pp.  S43-3S1.  XaBode,  t  m.  p. MOt. 

Letfret  miJit.  t.  11.  p.  1. 
*  Leitru  mdit.  t  L  pp.  m-^.  Bunage,  t  IL  p.  347. 
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recrosdng  tlie  Rhine,  bad  faUen  back  on  them  and  nva|^  their 
donuuns.  Tnienne  marched  to  their  aid  hy  the  way  of  WeseL 
Lonvois  sent  him  orders,  in  the  King's  name,  not  to  cross  the  Rhinoi 
but  to  bring  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Tnrenne  judged,  that,  if  he  obeyed,  the  two  German  princes  woaM 
submit  to  the  Emperor  and  abandon  the  French  alltanoe*  He  took 
it  on  himself  to  cross  over  and  show  himself  on  the  right  bank,  to 
reassure  the  allies.  Louis  XIV.,  enlightened  by  his  remonstrances, 
approved  his  course,  and  Turenne,  moving  forward,  no  Icmger  con* 
tented  himself  with  protections  the  allies*  The  great  armv  of  the 
enemy  was  so  far  destroyed  that  scarcely  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand able-lxKlied  men  remained  to  it;  the  little  armj  of  Turennoy 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  so  well  managed  by  this  great  general, 
"tlie  father  of  the  soldier,"  that  it  was  almost  intact.  Tureiine 
chased  the  enemy,  not  only  from  the  territories  of  Ct^lo-rne  and 
Miinster,  but  from  the  counties  of  ^fark  and  Ravcnsperg,  the  West- 
phalian  domains  of  the  Elector  of  iinindenburi;.  The  Walloon, 
Bournonville,  who  had  replaced  Montecurnli,  who  had  fallen  ill, 
in  the  command  of  the  Tmp<'rial  troops,  like  liim  refused  battle. 
Tlie  enemies  fell  bnok  in  disorder  beyond  the  Weser.  The  Aus- 
trians  and  the  Brandenburghers,  unable  to  take  up  their  quarters 
in  Lower  Saxony,  whose  Brunswick  princes  maintained  an  armed 
neutrality,  retired,  the  former  to  Franconia,  the  latter  to  iialHer- 
stadt,  and  the  French  remained  complete  masters  of  Westphalia 
(March  1,  lG73).i 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  been  utterly  foiled  in  his  pro- 
jects. Discouraged,  angry  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  had 
ftiled  in  its  engagements  towards  Loois  XIF.  withont  doing  any- 
thing serious  for  the  adversaries  of  Louis,  discontented  with  Spain, 
which  had  not  determined  openly  to  declare  war  against  France* 
hoping  for  no  immediate  aid  from  the  other  German  princes,  who 
had  negotiated  much  and  done  nothing,  he  demanded  peace.  It 
was  accorded  msiantlj,  and  on  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  — 
an  act  of  sound  policy  hy  which  Louis  XIV.  began  to  strive  to  repair 
the  errors  of  the  previous  year.  The  Elector  withdrew  from  the 
Duteh  Alliance,  and  promised  to  hold  his  troops  beyond  the  Weser. 
Louis  engaged  to  restore  to  the  Elector  all  the  places  which  he  had 
taken  from  him,  either  dir  <  tlv,  nr  indirectly  by  taking  them  from 
the  Dutch ;  he  only  retained  Wesel  and  Rees  until  peace  should 

t.  m.  p.  4do. 
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be  made  with  the  United  Provinces.  He  accorded  to  the  Einctor 
a  gratuity  of  800,000  livres  (April  10,  lG73).i 

'J  lie  general  situation  appeared  vcrv  favorable  to  Loui;*  XIV.  in 
the  spring  of  1673.  The  effort  attempted  to  rouse  the  body  of 
Germany  in  &vor  of  Holland  had  failed,  although  Sweden  had  not 
kept  her  promises  and  had  e^cted  na  diversion  against  the  Elector 
of  Bnuidenburg.  Seroal  prinoes  of  the  Empire  were  even  en- 
gaged with  Lonb  XIV.;  the  Duke  of  Hanover  had  promised  to  join 
France  and  Sweden,  if  Sweden  should  declare  herself;  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  and  his  kinsman  the  Doke  of  Neuberg  and  JiUich  were 
whdljr  indmed  towards  France.  In  Engkmd,  the  parliament,  first 
prongoed  till  October  8, 1672,  then  till  Febrnaiy,  1673,  had  jnst 
opened.  Charles  II.  had  manifested  the  most  hostile  sentiments 
towards  the  United  t*rovinces,  coosequentl j  the  most  &vorable 
towards  the  French  alliance ;  and  his  chancellor,  Shaftesbury,  had 
opened  with  a  fulminating  harangue,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
new  Carthage  must  be  destroyed :  DtUnda  t*t  Carthago  !  Parlia- 
ment, the  opposition  of  which  had  been  so  mnch  dreaded,  (jranted 
a  subsidy  of  j£l,260,000  for  the  war.  The  internal  su^ringi  of 
Holland,  even  more  than  the  menaces  from  without,  seemed  des- 
tined to  force  her  to  capitulate.  Part  of  the  Netherland  terri- 
tory was  ruined  by  foreign  occupation,  the  rest  by  inundation,  which 
was  a^ain  found,  in  IHTH  in  1672,  the  only  effec  tive  protection. 
Deplorable  rr  ^otircp,  wliit  h  destroyed  not  only  the  lertility  of  the 
soil,  but  the  health  and  hie  of  the  people,  decimated  by  the  miasma 
of  a  damp  and  feverish  atmosphere  ! 

Louis  XIV.  was  prepared  enercretically  to  sustain  his  advantages ; 
he  had  under  liis  banners  ninety-six  thousiitid  infantry  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  cavalry  or  dragoons,  a  light  corps,  equally  adapted 
to  fight  on  foot  or  on  horselnK  k,  and  of  which  great  use  was  be- 
ginning to  be  made.'  He  had  secured  haancial  means  still  much 
more  considerable  for  the  second  campaign  than  for  the  first,  by 
weighing,  it  is  true,  very  heavily  on  France.  The  positi<Mi  of  Col- 
bert, forced  to  find  money  at  any  cost,  became  more  and  more 
painfiiL  One  of  the  moat  Ihrilling  episodes  of  his  straggle  with 
Lonvois  is  recoonted  with  touching  simplietty  in  the  Memoirs  of 
his  derk,  Charles  Pemnlt. 

**The  war  raging  more  fierce^  than  ever,  wm  gave  the  King 
to  understand  (apparent^  Le  TeOier  and  Loavois)  that,  to  sustain 
it  with  success,  it  was  necenarjr  to  assign  an  extraordinary  fund* 
for  wars,  of  sixty  millions  ammaUj," — that  is,  to  increase  from 
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twenty-dx  to  twentjr-fleTen  miUioiis  the  mxSmi,  wKich  had  been, 
in  1672,  furtj-five  miUioiis,  thirty-tbree  for  what  was  called  ex- 
traordinaiy  exprnea^  and  twelve  for  the  fleet,  for  ammnnition 
bread,  and  tome  other  articles  reckoned  tepamtely.^ 

Colbert  ezdaimed  with  dismay,  and  laid  that  he  beHered  it  im- 
possible  to  provide  for  tbis  monstrons  tnerease  of  expenditure. 
**A8  yon  like,"  returned  the  King;  **there  is  a  man  here  who 
will  undertake  to  supply  it  if  you  are  not  willing  to  do  so.*' 

Colbert  shut  himself  up  a  long  time  at  home  without  returning 
to  the  King,  biisied  in  turning  over  his  papers,  without  any  one^s 
knowing  what  he  was  doing  or  of  what  he  was  thinking.*'  Of 
what  he  was  thinking,  wc  can  easily  comprehend.  Gnevous  strug^ 
gles  rent  his  great  soul.  Should  he  accept,  should  he  make  him* 
self  the  instrument  of  the  oppression  of  the  people,  he  who  had 
been  their  benefactor  ?  If  he  refused,  would  his  enemies  be  con- 
tented with  downfidl  ?  He  knew  Louvois,  the  worthy  son  of 
that  Lc  Tellier  "  who  never  pardoned  who  knew  whether  his 
enemies,  sole  masters  tlienceforth  of  tlie  mind  of  the  Kinjr,  would 
not  endeavor  to  treat  him  as  he  had  treated  Fouquet?  He  might 
sacrifice  himself,  but  France,  —  into  what  hands  was  lie  about  to 
abaiuloii  her?  If  lie  remained,  he  would  render  the  jiresent  e^ils 
less  intolerable  than  any  other  could  do,  and  at  least  he  \vijuld  have 
the  future  in  store.  This  war  w^ould  not  be  eternal,  and  witli  peace 
he  would  resume  his  work ;  he  would  reconstruct  the  economical 
edifice  which  he  had  raised  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  demol- 
ish! .  •  . 

He  remained ;  bnt  these  days  of  internal  eonffict  had  farrowed 
his  fooe  with  lines  wliich  were  never  to  be  effiiced.  Hitherto,  his 
derk  had  seen  him  set  to  work  with  an  open  countenance,  and 

rubbing  his  hands  for  joy  '* ;  easy  of  access,  prompt  in  dispatch, 
he  made  business  «  pastime ;  thenceforth  he  became  gloomy,  hesi- 
tating, and  hard  to  please ;  he  seated  himself  at  his  desk  sighing 
and  wjth  an  anxious  brow.' 

The  fiscal  measures  to  which  Colbert  resigned  himself  to  lend 
his  ministry  were  preceded  by  a  royal  declaration,  Februaiy  24, 
1673,  enjoining  the  parliaments  purely  and  simply  to  register  the 
decrees  which  should  be  presented  to  them,  without  preliminary 

1  c;f,p  r,f  Expenditure  in  Forbotmatt,  t  T.  p.  472.  Thr-  total  expenditure 
was  eiglu>'-oDe  milliona  in  1672,  and  one  hundred  and  seren  and  a  half  milliona  in 
1678. 

2  r^re  de  Turtnne,  ap.  (EuvmALmk  XTF  t  HI  p.  491. 
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xenMmatnnoe,  bat  to  present  remonstmnees  afterwaxds  to  the  King, 
if  they  saw  fit.  This  was,  in  pcnnt  of  fiust,  the  annihOstion  of  the 
ri^t  of  remonstrance,  fat  it  was  too  ewident  that  ohseryations  pre» 
sented  after  registration  and  promulgation  of  edicts  would  be  of 
no  eflbct.  The  parliaments  thus  lost  all  share  in  the  legislation,— 
and,  during  all  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Iioais  XIV.,  the  regislxa* 
tion  of  edicts  became  a  thing  of  mere  Ibrm.  This  snppressira  of 
the  little  control  that  subsisted  oyer  the  royal  or  ministerial  wishes 
was  an  incontestable  evil  in  every  point  of  view.  It  was  breaking 
a  usefiil  instrument  which  it  was  necessary  only  to  restrain  within 
certain  bounds ;  the  absolute  power  injured  itself  by  depriving 
itself  of  leisure  to  reflect  on  its  own  acts.^ 

From  this  time  a  multitude  of  extraordinarif  tramOietionMf  destined 
to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  the  regular  revenue,  were  seen  to 
follow  each  other.  The  aids  and  salt-taxes  were  alienated  on  a  large 
scale,  as  well  as  various  royal  duties.  Suppressed  offices  were  re- 
estahlished  ;  new  ones  were  created  in  great  numbers  in  tlie  liiglier 
and  losver  judiciarv  and  in  the  finances  ;  the  sujierior  courts  were 
augmented  by  new  nnjiiiln  rs  ;  the  Chatelet  de  Paris  was  doubled  ; 
certain  petty  offices,  nioriopulies  between  the  merchant  and  tiie  cun- 
Bumer,  Tecalled  the  times  of  Mazarin  and  the  Fronde.  Such  were 
the  privileged  venders  of  fisli,  poultry,  eggs,  etc.  The  renewal  of 
the  annual  fee,  the  guai'anty  of  hereditability  and  vendibility,  was 
also  sold  to  officers  of  the  superior  court,  with  increase  of  salaries. 
Exemption  from  villain  taxes  was  sold  to  the  lower  officers.  All 
these  affairs  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
with  a  commission  of  one  sixth  of  the  product,  and  sometimes  more. 
About  twenty-five  millions  per  annum  were  thus  made,  which  would 
have  almost  covered  the  surplus  expense  exacted  by  the  Ejng,  had 
it  not  been  far  the  commissions,  and  had  not  the  regular  revenue 
varied  during  this  time.  But  the  consumption  diminishing  by  the 
fftraitened  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  the  extraordinary  (ran*- 
aetiant  bearing  in  part  upon  alienations  of  revenues,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  up  the  deficit  by  increased  taxation ;  the  villain  tax  was 
raised  from  a  little  more  than  ihirlj-three  millions  to  forty  or  fbrly- 
one  millions ;  salt  was  raised  thirty  sons  per  minot ;  the  tax  on  ex- 
change was  made  equal  to  the  tax  on  sale.  Colbert,  kstly,  could 
not  dispense  with  having  recourse  to  the  loans  so  much  dreaded  by 
his  prudence  ;  900,000  livres  of  rentei  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were 
created  in  diflferent  emissions,  but  on  very  disadvantageous  con- 
ditions, despite  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  issues.  The 

*  Am,  £Miyhwf.,iZDL  p.  70.  (Euunm  d»  ^Asummt,  t  ZTT,  pj^  li6-15& 
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fiurmcrs  of  the  revenue,  tlie  lar^c  cnpitalist?,  were  not  content  with 
five  and  u  quarter  per  cent,  interest,  m  tixed  l)y  the  ordinance 
of  February,  1672  ;  they  must  liave  six  and  a  quarter,  or  even 
seven  and  one  seventli  jK'r  cent.  ColU^rt  vainly  authorized  lur- 
eigners  to  acquire  rentes  and  to  dispose  of  tliem  like  Frenchmen. 
Foreign  money  did  not  come  in.  Colbert  next  appealed  dii-ectly  to 
the  public,  to  the  small  capitalists,  by  a  happy  conception  :  lie  estab- 
lished a  bureau  of  loans,  where  private  individuals  could  place  their 
monej  at  five  per  cent,  with  power  to  withdraw  it  at  will.  Th« 
fuocess  attested  the  coofidence  inqnred  hj  the  niiiiiater ;  Colbert 
thus  had  always,  while  the  war  lasted,  fimrteen  or  fifteen  millioiia 
of  floating  capital  at  hu  disposaL 

He  endeayored  to  lighten  the  blows  which  he  was  ioioed  to  deal 
to  agriculture,  by  diminishing  the  export  duties  on  wines  and  bran* 
dies,  bj  granting  to  the  Southero  provinces  liber^  to  export  their 
gfain  by  the  payment  of  the  tariff  (twenty-two  finance  per  muid 
iot  wheat),  and  to  the  Northern  provinces  the  same  liberty,  with 
the  remission  of  three  fi>urth8  of  the  tariff,  that  they  might  feed  the 
armies  that  were  waning  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine* 
The  producers  and  the  marine  were  alike  fiivored  by  the  suppression 
of  all  export  duties  on  merchandise  exported  by  French  ships  fiac 
the  American  and  Afiiean  colonies ;  and  the  passports  granted  to 
Flemish  and  other  ships  of  hostile  countries  to  export  French 
commodities,  in  consideration  of  a  duty  of  three  fiianes  per  tout 
specially  favored  producers.^ 

Colbert,  if  no  longer  free  to  do  <iood  according  to  Ins  wishes, 
conld  at  lea<;t  bear  testimony  to  himself  that  he  had  circumscribed 
tlie  evil  as  much  as  possible. 

The  sound  sense  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  so  f:ir  blinded  by  pas- 
sion that  he  had  felt  no  hnj)ression  from  the  remoiistranceii  of  Col- 
bert. While  fon mii;  the  action  of  his  minister  of  Hiinnces,  and 
while  sutferiiig  Ins  uunister  of  war  pitilessly  to  levy  c<>ntrii)utions 
on  the  conquere<l  jirovinces,  Louis  was  no  longer  determined  to 
refuse  all  compromi.sc  ;u ci  ptable  to  Holland.  His  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  not  equ;ill>  iciissuring  at  all  points.  If  the  English 
i'^uliuinent  had  consented  to  vote  money  to  continue  the  war 
against  the  United  Provinces,  by  way  of  compensation,  it  reacted 
with  extreme.violence  against  the  Catholic  tendencies  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and  the  Pvesbyteriana  themsehres  joined  with  Ae  Episcopalians  to 

^  Forbonnais,  Rcrhm  he^  s'lr  !c.^  finances,  t.  I.  pp.  476,  480,  483,  ■i^''''^  et  shj.  Bailli, 
Bin.  Juuaieikn  de  la  Frmce,  U  Z.  jpp.  462, 464, 470.  F.  ClimenV  But.  de  Colbert,  fp.  84^ 
840. 
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htce  Charles  11.  to  revolw  the  Tderaftiaii  Act  whidh  lie  had  rendmd 
uncQiistitatloiiaUy  in  the  absence  of  the  Hoiuet ;  they  chose  rather 
to  renonnce  the  benefit  of  this  edict  than  to  vaSw  itn  PugmU  to 
profit  by  it.  Parliament  went  fiirther«  and  asked  the  King  to  di»* 
miss  firom  all  dvil  or  military  employment  whoever  should  not  take 
the  oath  of  saprauuy, — that  is,  raeogmae  the  King  as  the  head  of 
Ae  Chnich ;  it  proposed  special  measures  against  the  Papists,  which 
did  not  reach  the  Protestant  Dissenters*  Charles  was  giyen  to  nn- 
derstand  that  the  sabsidy  voted  would  be  annulled  in  case  of  re« 
fusal.  Arlington,  who  now  betrayed  the  Frencli  alliance  and  the 
Catholic  party,  as  he  had  formerly  betrayed  tlie  Reformation  and 
Holland,  urged  the  King  to  consent.  Charlee  yielded,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  his  brother  would  change  conscience  with  the  same 
fiujility  as  himself  (February-March,  1673).  It  was  not  so.  The 
Duke  of  York  ostentatiously  resigned  his  offices.  The  great  pro- 
jects of  Catholic  restoration,  so  complaisantly  displayed  by  Cliarles 
II.  before  his  ally,  the  King  of  France,  thus  vanished  at  tlie  first 
menace  of  public  opinion  ;  traces  of  them  remained  only  in  the  ob- 
stinate soul  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  one  day  to  break  where 
his  brother  had  bent. 

It  was  to  be  feared  that,  if  Parliament  should  attack  the  French 
alliance  as  it  had  attiicked  Popery,  Charles  would  not  resist  much 
more  energetically,  and  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  (April, 
1673)  assured  Louis  of  England  but  for  one  campaign. 

It  was  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Court  of  Vienna 
would  not  remain  in  tlie  ridiculous  position  in  which  it  had  been 
placed,  the  year  before,  by  a  contest  entered  upon  in  the  coondl 
of  the  Emperor  by  the  partisans  of  the  war  and  the  Minister,  Lob- 
kowitz,  who  desked  peace  with  France  in  order  to  subjugate  Hun* 
gary  at  leisure.  The  destmcticii  of  the  Brandenhmrg  alliance,  by 
showing  the  danger  to  Holland  and  Belgium  more  pressing  than 
ever,  fnmished  new  weapons  with  Leopold  to  the  parfy  which  no 
longer  desired  a  war  which  was  not  war,  and  the  downibU  of  Lob-  . 
kowits  was  imminent.  Able  and  ardent  publicists  contmned  to 
excite  the  mmd  of  Germany  against  the  projects  of  nniversal  mon- 
archy ascribed  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  imprudent  adulation  of 
eertsm  French  writers  seconded  but  too  well  the  advenanea  of 
France.^ 

The  attitude  of  Sweden  was  also  to  be  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration.  The  Swedish  goremment,  instead  of  inteifeiing  in 

1  A  book  was  published  in  France  under  the  titie^  Lm  DrtUt  inrci  w  fEu^in, 
See  La  Hode,  iBM.    /^w  JiCf  F.  i  UL  p.  St2. 
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Gemmny,  liad  contented  litelf  with  offering  its  meduttion.  The 
too  rapid  successes  of  LouiB  XIV.  had  hy  no  meana  aatisfied  the 
Swedes,  who  thought,  with  much  sagacity^,  that  the  nun  of  Holland 
wonld  end  in  rendering  the  English  masters  of  the  sea.  Louis 
had  accepted  the  Swedish  mediation  before  the  doee  of  1672,  and 
Cologne  had  been  desicrnated  as  the  place  of  a  congress.  Louia 
signed,  April  18,  1673,  the  instructions  of  his  plenipotentiaries. 
He  ordered  them  to  treat  only  of  the  affairs  of  Holland,  and  to 
waive  the  demands  of  the  Empire  on  Lorraine,  and  on  certain  ques- 
tions relati%-e  to  Alsace  and  Trois-Evech^s.  He  authorized  them 
to  treat,  pronded  that  Holland  eeded  Maestrieht  and  its  dejiend- 
encies,  Grave  and  the  district  ot  Kuick,  Bois-le-Duc  and  its  mayor- 
alty, the  forts  of  Crevecopur,  Voom  and  Saint-AiiJre,  the  barony 
of  Hreda,  Niincguun  and  its  territory,  with  the  jirovision  of  razing 
Nimegucn  if  the  States-General  razed  Forts  Knotzembiiri;  and 
Schenck  ;  the  States-General  were  to  invest  with  Berrjen-o])-Zoom 
the  Connt  (rAuver<;nc,  the  descendant  of  Cliarles  IX.,  who  ha4 
claims  on  tliis  marquisate.^ 

This  was  no  more  than  the  Dutch  had  offered  in  1672,  since,  if 
Lonk  demanded  Nimegnen  and  some  important  fortresses  hetweeii 
the  Menae  and  the  Waal,  he  gave  np  Datch  Flanden  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Sdieldt ;  bat  it  waa  mnch  more  than  Holland  was 
now  disposed  to  concede. 

In  case  the  United  ProTuices  should  refuse  to  suffer  themselves  to 
he  thus  completely  separated  from  the  Spanish  Ketherknds  by  the 
French  possessions,  Louis  consented  that  the  places  which  he  de- 
manded should  be  ceded  to  Spain,  which  should  give  BVance,  in 
exchange,  places  of  equal  value  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  He  re- 
duced to  six  millions  the  indemnity  for  the  costs  of  the  war;  but 
reserved  the  right  (  f  supporting  the  pretensions  of  Charles  II.  and 
the  other  allies  of  France,  and  the  revendications  of  divers  German 
princes,  and  demanded  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  the  United  Provinces,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  advan- 
tages which  he  bad  accorded  to  Catholics  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries. 

The  English  pretensions  comprised,  among  other  exorbitant  re- 
quirements, the  reestnbh'shment  of  the  liereditaiy  stadtholdership  in 
the  House  of  Nn<'««au,  and  the  delivery  of  several  ]>orts  of  Zealand  or 
of  Holland  as  a  *' tjiiamntv."  Louis  found  himself  oblij^ed,  therefore, 
to  demand  for  his  ally  what  he  would  have  been  grieved  to  obtain ; 
Sweden,  which  represented  at  this  moment  the  true  interests  of 

*  Migiu»t,tiy.p.l89. 
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Europe,  extricated  him  from  embarrassment  by  protesting  that  it 
would  ncTer  suflfer  England  to  acquire  posidons  in  HoDand  or  Zea* 
land  which  wonid  render  her  absolute  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  would 
utterly  ruin  the  United  ProvinoesA 

The  whole  position  imposed  on  Louis  XIV.  the  necessity  of 
vigorously  pushing  his  advantages,  and  of  endeavoring  to  conquer 
decisive  results  in  thk  campaign.  He  was  ready ;  his  adversaries 
were  not  He  reliised,  therefore,  with  reason,  ^e  suspension  of 
arms  demanded  of  him  during  the  negotiations ;  the  congress  was 
also  as  slow  to  assemble  as  the  armies  were  prompt  to  act. 

The  plan  of  campaign  of  Louis  XIV.,  advised  by  Turenne,  was 
well  conceived.  Conde  was  sent,  in  April,  to  Holland,  with  an  in- 
considerable force  ;  the  inundation  would  have  scarcely  permitted 
him  to  make  use  of  a  large  one,  and,  afler  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Muyden,  he  was  obliged  to  limit  himself  to  retaining  the  con- 
quests of  1672,  a  part  little  adapted  to  his  ardent  genius.  The 
gout,  which  tormented  him,  contributed  besides  to  arn^st  liis  enter- 
prises. Turenne,  reinforced,  remained  in  Brundenbiir<^  West- 
phalia until  the  full  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Louis  XIV.  with 
the  Great  Elector ;  he  quitted  it  towards  tlie  end  of  June,  and 
established  himself  at  W  ■t/lar,  on  the  Lahn,  in  order  to  observe 
the  Imperial  army,  whicli  was  again  forming  in  Boliemia,  and  to 
intercept  its  way  to  the  Rhine.  The  two  great  generals  had  thus 
only  a  defensive  mission.  Louis  XIV.  had  reserved  to  himself  the 
brilliant  part  of  the  operations  ;  he  meant  to  be  free  from  leadings 
strings  as  General  as  well  as  King,  and  no  longer  desired  lieutenants 
too  ittustrious.  You  know,**  wrote  he  to  Louvois,  that  I  must 
henceforth  he  alone  in  commanding  an  army.***  Happily,  be  had 
Yauban  widi  him,  and  a  war  <^  sieges  was  in  question.  All  tiie 
prepaiatioiis  were  perfectly  arranged  by  Louvois,  who  had  acquired 
a  tridy  marvellons  tolent  for  moving  men  and  material  from  the  re- 
cesses  of  his  closet,  and  insuring  the  junction  of  different  corps  at 
l^ven  times  and  places,  with  all  necessaiy  means  of  subsistence  and 
action. 

About  tiie  middle  of  May,  twenty  thousand  iniantry  and  twclye 
thousand  cavalry  were  assembled  by  the  King  before  Courtrai,  and 
a  train  of  siege  artillcrv  -vas  sent  against  Audenarde.  Fear  spread 
through  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  the  governor,  Monterey,  by 
seconding  the  attack  of  the  Dutch  on  Charleroi,  had  exceeded 
the  rights  of  a  defensive  alliance  and  provoked  the  arms  of  the 
King  of  France.   May  24,  the  French  army  crossed  the  Lys  at 
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Deynie,  and  eDcamped  befbre  the  gfttos  of  Ghent,  where  it  ww 
joined  by  its  ortiUery.  It  threatened  at  once  Qhent  and  Dutch 
Flanders ;  then,  suddenly  turning  on  Brussels,  it  made  a  brief  halt  as 
if  wishing  to  besiege  the  capital,  and,  passing  on,  did  not  stop  again 
till  it  reached  Maestricht,  which  was  iuTested  at  the  same  time,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Meuse,  by  the  vanguard  of  the  King  and  by  seven 
thousand  men  from  the  army  of  Germany,  sent  from  beyond  the 
Rhine  by  Turenne  (June  6—7).  This  manoeuvre,  so  skilfiilly  con- 
trived and  executed  with  such  precision,  despite  the  great  distance 
which  separated  the  two  French  araiies,  met  with  full  success ; 
the  S])anKirds,  deceived  by  the  movements  of  tlie  King,  baxl  hast- 
ened to  di^trihnte  their  troups  in  the  principal  ilelf^ian  towns,  and 
could  throw  no  aid  into  Maestricht,  reduced  to  its  usual  garrison. 

Tliis  garrison,  neyertheless,  was  more  tlian  six  thousand  soldiers 
strong,  without  the  burgher  militia,  and  wa^i  commanded  by  a  brave 
officer  of  French  extraction,  named  Fariaux ;  but  it  bad  to  deal 
with  Vauban  !  The  siege-works  were  admirably  conducted  by  Uiis 
great  engineer  after  a  new  plan,  the  henor  at  which  Ijoaia  XIV* 
naively  enough  attributes  to  hinuelf  m  an  aoeoont  in  his  handwxil* 
mg.  The  King,  with  the  balk  of  the  amy,  arrived  Jane  10 ;  the 
trenches  were  opened  from  the  17th-18th  en  Uie  left  bank  of  the 
Jaar;  seveial  lines  were  made  commnnicating  with  each  other  bj 
other  lines  parallel  with  the  ramparts  of  ihe  plaoe,  and  so  broad  as 
to  render  ihe  sorties  of  the  besieg^  almost  impossible,— die  troops 
charged  with  gnavding  the  trenches  being  enabled  to  deploy  a  ftn^ 
dable  front,  instead  of  being  huddled,  as  before,  in  narrow  bojyaasu 
Strongholds,  in  the  trenches  themselves,  finally  insured  the  drcn-- 
ktion  and  rallying  of  the  troops.^  The  army  was  again  remferoed 
by  troops  sent  by  Turenne  and  C<Mid6f  and  by  a  large  number  of 
guns  drawn  from  the  magsiMies  of  Maesyck,  Wesel,  and  Charleroi. 
More  than  forty  thousand  men  and  fifly-eight  battering  cannon, 
directed  by  Vauban,  were  an  irresistible  force.  During  the  nights 
of  June  24,  27,  and  29,  several  outworks  were  successively 
carried  by  n'^saidt,  despite  the  dospr  r;itc  utforts  of  the  besieged, 
who  fought  much  better  than  the  Dutch  garrisons  had  vet  done. 
The  governor,  seeing  tlie  French  lodged  in  the  very  fosse  of  the 
place,  capitulated,  the  30th,  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  to 
Bois-le-Duc  with  his  garrison. 

1  VoltRir^  fSiedede  Louis  XIV.  chap.  11)  ascribes  the  invention  of  parnlleta  to 
luiiau  euguiecn  Id  Uie  service  oi  the  Xurkt,  during  the  siege  of  Caodia.  The  man 
who  WM  to  naew  the  geoina  and  viitiMa  of  Yanban,  after  odobniting  thorn,  Owno^ 

refers  all  the  honor  of  them  to  his  illustrious  predecessor.  FJogrde  VauJ^an,  hj  M. 
Curnot ;  Dgoo,  1784.  Acooriing  to  PeUiMOO,  the  Tarki,  in  fiM^  woto  tha  lint  to 
lue  Uiem. 
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This  was  the  most  meftil  oonqnest  tbat  Louis  XIY.  coald  hays 
made  at  this  moment,  no  place  being  so  well  situated  to  influence 
the  fate  of  the  war.  i^faef^tncht  connected  Oharleroi  with  Wesel 
and  the  garrisons  of  Holland,  and  commanded  the  principal  com** 
mnnications  between  Beldam  and  Germany.  The  difficulties,  • 
however,  had  not  been  great  enough  to  justify  the  intoxication  with 
which  this  success  inspired  the  Great  King,  nor  the  admiration 
which  ministers  and  courtiers,  beginning  with  Colbert,  thought 
themselves  obh'ijed  to  testify  to  him.' 

Tlie  King,  atter  putting  Maestricht  again  in  a  condition  of  de- 
fence, restored  to  Turenne  a  part  of  his  detachments,  dispatched 
another  corps  to  Flanders,  sent  Cond6  to  Brabant,*  in  order  that  he 
might  place  himself  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch,  then, 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  marched  to  Lorraine  to  sustain  Turenne 
if  necessary,  and  to  cover  Lorraine  and  Akace.  Coinruunication 
was  insured  witli  the  ai'Uiy  of  Germany  by  two  pontoon  bridges 
thrown  across  the  Rhine  at  Andemach  and  Philippsburg.  Louis 
XIY.  made  his  troops  construct  some  fortifications  at  Nancy,'  then 
detached  Lientanant-Genenl  Rochefort  agatnit  IVeves,  the  elector 
of  which  had  dechured  himself  agdnst  France  by  giving  up  to  the 
officers  of  the  Emperor,  Ooblenti  and  Bhrenbreitstein.  While 
Bocheibrt  attacked  Tiiem,  Loms  moved  mto  AJsaoe,  where  the  ten 
Imperial  cities  objected  to  receive  the  French  troops,  and  claimed 
to  maintain  ancient  liberties  incompatible  both  with  the  spirit  of  the 
momnhj  and  the  necessities  of  the  war*  The  Emg  claimed,  cn 
his  part,  m  the  capacity  of  ffnUdter  of  the  ten  cities,  to  have  the 
xi^t  to  introdnce  his  soldiers  into  them  whenever  he  saw  fit.  In 
these  debates  on  the  interpretation  of  the  rights  transferred  to  the 
crown  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  right  of  the 
Btronger,  or,  rather,  the  force  of  circumstances,  was  destined  to 
prevail.  Louvois,  preceding  the  King,  went  to  prepare  the  Impe- 
rial cities,  by  intimidation,  to  submit.  Col  mar,  the  most  important 
of  these  cities,  was  also  the  most  refractory.  Stratagem  was  em- 
ployed to  prpvpnt  bloodshed.  Colmar  was  apprised  that  the  King 
wished  to  visit  it    The  inhabitants  darrd  not  refuse  to  receive  the 

I  See  tito  letter  of  Cnlhort,  ap.  ^uptm  <fe  Tjoait  XJV*  UlXLl^  412.  The  King 
oauied  Colbert  to  send  hi*  painter  to  paint  the  li^je. 

*  Thb  recall  prevented  Cond€  from  seelnf  the  reoowned  SpiiMMS,  whom  he  had 
summoned  to  him  at  Utrecht,  and  who  arrived  after  his  departure.  Cond^,  despite 
his  conctrtion,  W4M  alwejrs  TCI/  cuiioiit  ehout  beterodox  pWoeophy.  See  Baenege« 
1 II.  p.  409.   

*  It  wee  at  Naaej  HmS  Iioiilt  ZIT.  sievimd  iSm  TotaunlnoM  peruke,  lo  cele- 
brated in  the  ]ngtory  or  French  costume.  Ilti  had  hitherto  WOta  OOlj  a  fcw  locke  of 
fiUee  hair.  See  Fellisaon,  LdU»  kistori^t  ULg. 
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Kinr^'s  jxnards.  "V^^len  the  French  and  Swiss  guards  were  in  battle- 
array  ill  ihc  city,  notice  was  given  to  the  citizens  that  they  were 
about  to  carry  then*  artillery  to  Breisach,  and  raze  their  walls 
(August  28}.  It  was  too  late  to  resist.  Sch^lestadt  and  the  other 
,  cities  bowed  their  heads.  The  whole  ten  were  dismantled,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  expeme  of  garrisons,  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  £rom 
estabUshing  hiinself  there  in  case  of  invasion.^ 

The  King  retomed  to  Lonaine,  where  he  reeef^ed  good  news 
from  Treves*  This  great  city,  invested,  Angost  30,  by  Rochefort 
and  Vattban,  had  scarcely  any  garrison.  The  dtisens  defended 
themselves  vigprondy  enough  for  a  few  days;  but  they  soon  ksfe 
courage,  and  snrrendered,  September  8;  die  French  were  thna 
niasteiB  of  the  course  of  the  Moselle,  thou^  the  Imperialists  held 
the  month. 

These  advantages  seemed  of  a  nature  to  render  Loois  ZIY. 
more  inflexible  in  his  pretensions  and  more  averse  to  peaoe.  It 
was  not  whoUj  so«  The  congress  of  Cologne  had  opened  at  the 
end  of  June.  The  Eng^8h  plenipotentiaries  yielded  first  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Swedish  me<fiatois,  on  the  question  of  the  places 
of  Zealand  and  HoUand.  Louis  XIV.,  on  his  side,  made  some 
confessions,  and  renounced  Ninieguen  and  the  marquisate  <^  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom  (the  middle  of  August).  The  Dutch,  in  tuni, 
showed  great  pride,  and  scornfiilly  rejected  the  conditions  of  Louis 
and  his  allies,  softened  as  they  were. 

The  events  of  the  maritime  war  explained  in  part  this  haughty 
attitude  of  the  Dutch  repubhc  and  the  prince  who  ruled  it. 

The  English  and  French  fleets  had  rejoined  each  other  anew. 
May  26,  on  the  coast  of  England.  Charles  II.,  feeling  that  his 
parliament  would  not  be  long  in  breaking  loose  from  him,  in  affairs 
witliout  as  in  affairs  within,  had  resolved  to  make,  this  vpnr,  a  des- 
perate effort  m^ninst  tlie  United  Provinces  ;  and  PriiK  e  Kupeit, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  commanded  the  combined  Heet  in  the 
Duke  of  York's  place,  had  received  orders  to  go  in  search  of  the 
enemy,  even  to  the  banks  which  protected  the  Netherland  coasts. 

The  United  Provinces  had  not  K  ss  actively  prepared  for  the 
sbruggle.  The  maritime  population,  exasj)erated  by  the  declama- 
tions of  the  Chancellor  of  England  against  the  iVeu/  CariharfCy  had 
put  all  their  resources  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  admiralties  ;  the  citi- 
zens who  had  capital  lent  it  to  the  republic  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest ;  the  rest  carried  their  plate  and  jewels  to  the  mint.  The 
United  Provinces  had  thus  succeeded,  in  tlie  midst  of  their  distress, 

1  (Euena  ds  Loau  XlV^UllL  pp.  696-401.  FeUisson,  Lettrei,  1 1. 
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in  equipping  seventy-two  men-of-war,  exclusire  of  light  vessels 
and  fire-ships,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  silencing  his  private  feel- 
ings before  tlie  public  safety,  on  whicli  his  own  greatness,  more- 
over, depended,  had  maintained  at  the  head  of  the  naval  army  tiie 
fiiend  of  the  De  Witts,  the  ^reat  De  Rnyter. 

The  Franco-English  fleet,  ot  about  ninety  ships,  the  smallest  of 
"which  carried  fifty  ^mns,  and  a  great  number  of  light  vessels  and 
fire-ships,  attacked,  June  7,  the  Dutch,  anchored  in  sight  of  the 
island  of  Walcheren.  De  liuyter  did  not  remain  at  anchor  be- 
tween the  banks,  Imt  went  proudly  to  meet  tho  aggressors.  The 
French,  who  formed  nearly  one  third  of  the  cunibiiUMi  fleet,  were 
in  the  centre  of  the  line  under  their  Vice- Admiral  D  Estr^es,* 
and  had  to  deal  with  De  Ruyter  in  person.  They  showed  them- 
selves worthy  of  this  illustrious  adversary,  and  sustained  the  shock, 
not  without  great  kai,  bat  without  disadvantage,  except  that  their 
fiieHEkhips,  ill  directed,  were  ahnoat  aH  naelessly  oonaamed.  The 
day  ended  without  either  of  the  parties  having  obtained  dedahre 
aoocess.  The  rapericrity  of  the  Dutch  artillezy  had  oountsihal- 
anoed  the  superiority  of  numhen. 

A  few  days  after  (June  14),  De  Kuyter  resumed  the  o£fendve 
and  attacked  the  dlies  who  bad  remained  at  anchor  near  by. 
They  cannonaded  each  other  fiercely  for  some  hours.  The  next 
day  the  aUiea  tacked  about  towards  Eogland,  to  refit  their  dam- 
a^d  ships  and  repaur  the  losses  of  their  crews. 

They  were  not  discouraged.  They  set  sail  again  towards  ihe 
end  of  July,  while  ei|^t  thousand  English  soldiers,  commanded  by 
Schombeig,  the  conqueror  of  the  Spaniards  in  PortngU,  embarked 
on  transports  and  awaited  at  Yarmouth  the  success  of  a  new  naval 
battle  to  attempt  a  descent*  The  allies  passed  before  the  coasts 
of  Zealand,  just  as  De  Ruyter  quitted  tlie  banks  to  go  to  meet 
them.  They  set  sail  for  the  Texel ;  De  Ruyter  followed  them. 
The  conflict  recommenced,  August  21,  and  lasted  through  a  long 
day.  They  fiiught  so  near  the  coast  that  the  people  gathered  on 
the  downs  along  the  shore  could  follow  the  phases  of  the  cimibat 
-which  was  deddiog  their  destiny.  . 

The  three  squadrons,  of  which  each  fleet  was  composed,  diverged 
greatly  from  each  other  during  the  battle.  The  English  squadron  of 
Vice- Admiral  Spratrge  was  exccedin<]:ly  maltreated  by  the  Amster- 
dam squadron,  commanded  by  Van  Tromp.  Spragge  was  drowned 
"while  attem|)ting  to  quit  his  sinking  ship.  The  Admiral,  Prince 
Bupert,  repaired  to  the  aid  of  the  squadron  in  peril,  and  was  fol- 
1  Xiis  flag'thip,  Ia  Rmm,  csnied  lOi  fans. 
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lowed  hv  the  squadron  of'  Adiiiiral  Do  Riivtor  and  bv  a  ixjrtiim  of 
tlie  Zealand  s(|uadrf»n,  wiiich  had  luid  to  tight  tlie  French.  The 
Engli^]l  aduural  cuinplaiued  afterwards  that  tlie  French  h;ul  suf- 
fered tlie  Zealanders  to  pass,  and  had  not  afterwards  come  at  his 
signal  to  assist  liim  against  De  Ruyter.  At  evening  he  ordered  a. 
retreat,  and  the  French,  who  were  but  feebly  engaged,  withdrew 
after  the  En|^h.  It  atppean,  through  eoatndiclorjr  aooounta,  that 
LoQu  XIV.  had  ordered  Vice-Admina  D'£rtrte  to  wpan  Ua 
fleet  more  than  in  June,  when,  potted  in  the  centre  of  battle*  it 
had  flttstained  the  principal  sbock.^ 

Be  this  aa  it  may,  the  end  of  the  expedition  waa  utterly  foiled; 
Holland  waa  henceforth  regarded  aa  onanailaMe  by  aea,  and  the 
unfriendly  diqiotttion  of  the  Bn^^iih  people  and  parliament  townda 
France  would  be  no  longer  oonnterbalanoed  by  the  hope  of  eon- 
qneata  which  would  flatter  the  national  paitiooB. 

The  maritime  war  had  not  remained  concentxated  in  the  Norlli 
Sea;  it  waa  fiercely  waged  in  the  Atlantio  Ocean  and  eyen  in  the 
BSaatem  seas ;  the  United  Provinces  again  obtained  advantages  in 
these  distant  parts.  In  December,  1662,  the  English  governor 
of  Barbadoes  had  conquered  from  the  Dutch  the  island  of  Tobago  ; 
tlie  Dutch  had  taken  finxm  the  English,  then  again  lost,  tlie  island 
of  St.  Helena.  More  successful  in  North  America^  the  Dutch  re- 
covered New  York,  which  had  been  New  Amsterdam,  and  captured 
the  Englisli  fishing-fleet  at  Newfoundland.  They  also  retook  New 
Holland,  wliich  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  English.  The 
French  of  the  West  Indies  fiuled  in  an  attack  against  the  island 
of  Cnra^oa  (March,  1673). 

An  able  and  enterprising  officer,  named  De  La  Haie,  had  been 
sent  in  1670  to  the  East  Indies  hv  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  title  of 
Viceroy  of  the  French  settlements.  De  La  Haie  founded,  in 
1672,  a  fort  at  Trincomalt  o,  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  an  excellent 
position  to  command  the  ludisin  Ocean;  but  this  post,  isolated 
amidst  the  Dutch  settlements,  could  not  maintani  it-<elf.  and  waa 
taken  by  tlie  enemy  while  La  Haie  was  occupied  in  establishing 
himself  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  at  St.  Thomas,  an  ancient 
Portujrnese  colony  overrun  by  the  Mussulmans  of  the  Caniatic 
since  the  decline  of  Portuiral.  The  Moguls,  expelled  by  the  « 
French,  returned  in  force,  besieged  them  in  St.  Thomas,  and  called 
the  Dutch  to  their  aid.  De  La  Haie  obstinately  defended  his  con- 

^  Vkde  Ru^er,  t.  11.  pp.  70-167.  Vie  de  Tromp,  pp.  466-502.  Eug.  Sue,  Marint 
Jran(^ai$',  t.  H  1  v  eh.  1  Basnnge,  t.  II.  pp.  410-4'2.'>  \f>^in.  du  MwnpM  d%  K»(» 
iette,  p.  It.   La  .NcuTiiic,  liuioirt  de  UiAlmuU,  i.  XV.  pp.  20i -2j8. 
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quest;  Imt,  for  lack  of  amutanoe,  he  was  finaHjr  obliged  to  accept 
an  honoiable  capitulation  (September,  1674).^ 

An  important  diplomatic  victory  encouran^i  d  the  DatcTi  not  leas 
than  their  glinnous  maritime  defence.  The  Emperor  had  been 
whoUy  drawn  over  by  Chancellor  Hm  her  and  Count  Schwartzen- 
berg,  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  France  and  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  Lobkowitz,  and  it  was  now  the  Court  of  Vienna  that 
urged  forward  the  Cotirt  of  Madrid.  Simin,  if  slie  still  hesitated 
to  declare  war,  did  not  hesitate  to  fOOToke  it  in  all  ways  ;  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  Frenchmen  were  exposed  in  her  territory  to 
acts  of  the  most  savage  violence  ;  she  refused  all  reparation  for  the 
attack  on  Charleroi ;  she  sold,  to  raise  money,  all  the  judicial  offices 
of  her  Italian  ])rovinces,  where  vendibihty  had  not  hitherto  existed, 
and  slie  furnished  as  liirge  subsidies  as  siie  could  to  tlie  Em- 
peror and  tlie  Governor  of  Belgium.  Me:inwlii!p  Leopold,  or 
rather  his  cnunoil,  passing  from  weaknos^!  tf)  jin-OL^uiu  had  pre- 
tended to  imj>ose  on  Louis  XIV.  conditions  unaccej)table  to  a 
conqueror,  such  as  the  immedifite  evacuation  of  all  thnt  wn**  de- 
pendent on  the  EnijMi  e,  in«lcninities  to  tlic  princes  whose  domains 
bad  been  overrun  by  the  war,  the  restitutiou  of  Lorraine,  guaran- 
ties for  the  ])rivilegt*s  of  the  Alsatian  towns  and  the  feudatories  of 
Trois-Evt;ch6s,  an  armistice  until  the  general  peace,  &c.  (the 
middle  of  July).  A  few  weeks  after,  the  Imperial  army  being 
ready,  the  Court  of  Vienna  broke  forth  by  a  declaration  addressed 
to  the  Diet  ot  Uatisbon  on  the  dangers  "  to  which  the  German  lui- 
tion  and  the  Empire  are  exposed  on  the  part  of  foreigners."  Tlie 
Emperor  invited  all  the  electors,  princes,  and  States  of  the  Empire 
to  join  their  forces  to  his  agjiinst  the  common  enemy  (August  28). 
August  30,  a  triple  treaty  was  signed  at  the  Hague  between 
Holland  on  one  part,  the  Emperor,  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine on  the  other.  The  Emperor  obligated  himself  immediately 
to  march  thirty  thousand  men  to  the  Rhine,  in  oonenleration  of  a 
sohflidy  paid  by  the  United  Provinces,  who  were,  on  their  «de,  to 

in  the  field  twenty  thoimnd  fightin^men.  Spain  and  Holland  ^ 
mntoally  promised,  first,  an  akl  of  eight  thousand  men,  then  all 
their  respective  forces,  should  it  become  necessary ;  they  engaged 
not  to  treat  separately ;  Spain  promised  to  assist  Holland  to  re- 
cover all  that  she  had  lost,  and  Holland  obligated  herself  to 
reestablish  Spain  in  the  limits  of  the  treaty  of  ^e  Pyrenees,  or 
to  cede  to  her  Maastricht    The  Emperor,  Spain,  and  Holland 

1  nutoire  g€idnk  de»  vogage$,  t  YIIL  p.  626.  La  IfeuTiUe,  t  lY.  p.  837. 
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oUigitod  thenuelTes  to  pat  an  tamj  of  oighteeD  ihooiuid  men  at 
lihe  digponl  of  the  Dnke  of  Lofxame,  and  to  reSrtabliih  him  m  hia 
States.^ 

September  18,  the  French  ambassador,  Gr^monville,  ms  da^ 
nuMed  from  Vienna.  All  his  diplomatic  genius  had  been  unable 
to  prevail  against  the  force  of  the  sitoation. 

At  the  moment  when  hostilities  were  recommencing  in  German j 
between  Turenne  and  Montecuculi,  Louis  XIV.  offered  to  Hol- 
]and,  through  the  channel  of  the  Swedish  mediaton,  conditioDa 
much  less  disadvantageous  than  he  had  done  a  month  before.  He 
demanded  no  longer  but,  1st,  Maestricht,  or  Namur  and  Mons  in 
exchange  ;  2d,  Aire,  Saint-Omer,  and  Cambrai ;  8,  Y])res,  Cassel, 
and  Bailleiil,  or  Franche-Comte,  or  Luxemburg,  or  Grave  and 
half  the  mayoralty  of  Bois-le-Dnc  ;  Spain  bcinn;  indemnified  bjf 
Holland  for  what  it  ceded  to  Ik  r  (  the  middle  ol'  ^ptember}.^ 

These  propositions  wi  re  rejected. 

INIilitary  suc  cesses  began  to  justify  the  firmness  of  the  Dutch. 
While  Conde  moved  from  Brabant  into  Flanders  to  protert  the 
French  frontier  and  hold  the  Spaniards  in  check,  the  rrime  of 
Orange  had  assumed  the  defensive,  and,  deceiving  Luxembourg, 
who  still  commanded  at  Utrecht,  l>y  feigned  attacks  on  Bommel 
and  Grave,  he  had  suddenly  thrown  himself  on  Naarden  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army  (  September  6).  This  place  was  somewhat  weak  ; 
but  two  thousand  five  hundred  good  troops,  who  defended  it, 
ought,  it  would  seem,  to  have  held  it  lonq  enoiifrli  to  enable  Lux- 
embourg to  succor  it.  ^Nevertheless,  on  tlie  sixth  day  of  the  siege, 
the  counterscarp  having  been  carried  by  storm,  the  governor  lost 
courage  and  capitulated.  Amsterdam,  delivered  from  this  danger- 
ous neighborhood,  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  which  reaotmded  througb- 
ont  the  United  Frovinoea*  This  was  the  first  advantage  whiek 
the  young  stadtholder  had  won  personally,  and  the  first  which  the 
Dutch  had  obtained  on  land  over  the  French.  The  Knag  thonght 
h  incombent  on  lum  to  make  an  example  to  prevent  Aese  capitnlar 
tions  after  the  Dutch  fitthion  s  the  unhappy  governor  was  lgno> 
mhiiously  degraded ;  his  sword  was  broken  over  his  shoulders  by 
the  executioner;  he  was  killed  a  few  months  after  fighting  as  n 
volunteer  among  the  common  soldiers* 

A  fortnight  i^r  Ike  loss  of  Naarden,  Louis  XIV.  made  new 
4}fier8  to  the  congress  of  Cologne ;  he  reduced  hia  pretensions  to 
Aire,  Saint-Omer,  Ypres,  Bailleul,  Cassel,  and  Cambnd.  Maea* 

1  Migiict,  t.  IV.  pan  V.  sect.  2. 
*lii^Mt^iIY.p»ie6. 
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tridit  was  to  be  dumantled.  *I!b»  Butch  plenipotentiaties  icpBed 
that  they  could  no  longer  treat  without  their  alUes,  induding  the 
Doke  of  Lorraine,  Louis  could  measure  more  and  more  dearlj 
the  Ml  extent  of  lihe  mistake  which  he  had  made  in  1672. 

The  Imperial  army,  assembled  in  Bohemia,  had  begun  its  march 
before  the  end  of  August,  after  a  review  hy  the  Emperor,  who 
had  just  made  a  idemn  yow  to  Our  Lady  of  Zell  (Maria-Zell)^ 
and  who  harangued  the  troc^,  crucifix  in  hand,  as  if  a  crusade 
were  in  question.  The  Emperor's  general,  Montecucnli,  advanced 
through  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Franconia,  where  reinforce* 
ments  firom  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
increased  his  army  to  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  men.  Tnrenne» 
with  very  inferior  ferces,  advanced  along  the  Main  to  meet  the 
enemy,  to  prevent  him  firom  fining  the  Rhine,  and  to  try  to  de- 
termine the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  take  up  arms  in  favor  of  France. 
The  Bavanan  remained  immovable  ;  but  the  Elector  of  Mayence 
and  the  Palatine,  contrary  to  the  Emperor*s  hopes,  also  preserved 
neutrali^ ;  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  did  not  decide  to  tnin»» 
gress  liis  recent  treaty  with  fbnmee ;  and  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  to 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  not  ceased  to  address  amicable  explanatic  ns 
of  all  his  movements,  shrunk  from  the  proposition  made  by  Leopold 
to  join  the  troops  of  the  Empire  to  those  of  the  Emperor.  Sweden, 
the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  and  the  Dukes  of  Neuburg 
and  Hanover,  had  warmly  dissuaded  the  Diet  fix>m  joining  the 
Court  of  Vienna. 

Turcnnc,  seeing  that  Montecuciili  did  not  attack,  crossed  the 
Main  and  the  Tauber,  and  offered  battle  to  the  enemy  near  Rotlien- 
bnrf^,  Monteeuculi  avoided  fiie  collision,  and  witlulrew  to  an  ad- 
vantageous post  on  tlie  It'ft  hank  of  the  Main,  between  Oclisenfnrt 
and  Wiirzbur«i.  Tliey  held  each  other  in  chock  there  for  two 
weeks ;  the  principal  crossings  of  the  Main,  between  Wiirzhurf; 
and  Frankfort,  were  in  the  power  of  the  French;  the  Bisliop  of 
Wiirzburg  had  promised  Turenne  to  remain  neutral.  He  broke 
his  word,  and  dehvered  his  bridt^e  to  Monteeuculi,  who  crossed  the 
Main,  and  descended  the  right  bank  towards  Mayence.  Thanks  to 
the  defection  of  the  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  the  Imperialists  were 
thus  enabled  to  reach  the  Rhine  and  cross  it  on  a  pontoon  bridge 
at  Weissenau,  near  ^Mayence  (October  20).  Monteeuculi  *  feigned 
to  threaten  Alsace.  Turenne,  who  had  remained  on  the  left  of 
the  Main,  crossed  the  Neckar,  and  regained  the  Rhine  at  I'liilipps- 
burg,  so  as  to  cover  Alsace.  MontecucuU  then  concentrated  his 
troops,  embarked  his  iuiautry  on  the  Ehiue,  ordeitid  luia  cavalry  to 
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recroRs  to  tlic  riglit  bank,  nm\  dosrenrlc'tl  rapidly  to  Coblentz,  .'uul 
thence  to  Honn,  wliere  be  joined  tbe  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
stadtholder,  after  having  been  reinforced  by  a  S|(ani>h  corps  in 
Brabant,  had  proceeded  towards  \hv  Rliinc.  timuiLdi  tlie  ten'itf»ne3 
of  Jiilich  and  Colojme,  where  he  had  committed  cruel  ravajres. 
The  Anstro-Batavian  junction,  which  had  iailed  in  1^7*2.  snr- 
ceeded  in  tliis  manner  in  1673;  and  the  two  armies  nnite<l  ]nid 
siege  to  Bonn,  an  important  place  of  the  Electorate  of  Col 
■which  had,  through  Louvois'  tault,  but  a  very  slender  Frniri>- 
German  garnson  (November  B).  Tiirenne,  on  one  liand,  and  <>n 
the  other,  Luxembourg  and  tbe  Frencli  corps  of  the  Meuse,  did 
everything  possible  to  succor  tlie  ]>lace  in  time  ;  bat  the  garrison, 
despite  its  braver}%  was  forced  to  capitulate,  November  12,  before 
Turennc  liad  crossed  tlie  Moselle.  This  vexatious  event  aban- 
doned to  the  discretion  of  the  enemy  the  states  of  Cologne  and 
Miinster,  save  a  few  places  occupied  by  Frencii  garrisons,  and 
secured  free  communication  to  the  Imperialists  with  Belgium  and 
Holland.  The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  thus  ended  to  the  disad« 
Tvntuge  of  France.  The  enemj  took  up  his  qoarten  along  the 
Rhine,  and  Tnienne  was  forced  to  fiJl  hack  and  take  np  hk  on  the 
line  of  the  Sarre. 

Fortane  seemed  to  waver ;  the  enemies  of  Fmnce  eveiywhera 
took  counige*  The  Grermanic  hody  began  to  incline  to  the  side  of 
AoBtria ;  tibe  English  Parliament,  assembled  at  the  close  of  Oct<^ 
her,  broke  forth  against  the  French  alliance.  The  Duke  of  Yoik 
had  jnst  married  his  second  wife,  by  proxy,  an  Italian  CSathoIic, 
the  Princess  of  Modena,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Este  and  a  niece  of  Mazarin.  Lonis  XIV.  was  the  author  of  this 
marriage,  and  had  endowed  the  bride  as  if  she  were  a  princess  of 
tiie  blood  of  France,  — a  grave  error  on  the  part  of  Louis,  whkh 
involved  the  French  government  in  the  most  perilous  course  to* 
wards  England!  It  was  to  placard  an  intervention  in  British 
a£Burs  which  the  English  had  been  able  before  only  to  suspect,  and 
^tuitously  to  provoke  the  Protestant  passions  of  this  nation  at 
the  moment  when  these  passions  were  wrought  to  the  Ih^];  st 
pitch  by  their  recent  triumph  over  the  inclinations  of  Charles  II. 
The  Commons  demanded  the  annulment  of  the  marriage  of  Ywk; 
as  the  King  resisted  their  demand,  they  resolved  to  grant  no  more 
subsidies  for  the  war,  unless  the  Dutch  absolutely  refused  a  reason- 
able peace,  and  solemnly  protested  against  the  alliance  of  Louis 
XTV.  (November  14).  Charles  11.  employed  his  habitual  re- 
aouvDe;  he  prorogued  Parliament  two  months;  but  this  waa 
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onljr  a  Imef  respite,  and  the  defectum  of  England  was  liencefbrth 
mevitable.^ 

As  to  Spain,  war,  which  had  existed  in  &ct  fbr  a  year  paat,  had 
been  dedaied  on  both  sides  in  October,  in  consequence  of  new  Hoe- 
tilities  committed  against  the  Frendi  finntier  by  the  governor  of 
the  Catholic  Netherlands.  The  governor,  Monterey,  had  over* 
come  the  final  hesttationa  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  presnmpt- 
nottsly  announced  at  his  court  that  he  would  soon  restore  the 
frontier  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Louis  XIV.  embraced  with  a  firm  glance  the  whole  position, 
and,  well  advised  by  Turenne,  clearly  took  his  resolutum.  He 
understood  the  extreme  difficulty  of  preservuig  his  conquests,  and 
the  facility  moreover  of  making  others  more  profitable,  while  de- 
fending his  oAvn  frontier.  To  evacuate  Holland,  to  indemnify  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  Spain,  and  to  endeavor  to  treat  separately 
with  Holland  wliile  continuing  the  war  against  tlie  House  of  Ams- 
ti'ia,  —  such  was  the  new  plan  adopted  ;  an  excellent  plan,  the 
very  wisdom  of  Avluck  condemned  so  much  the  more  severely  the 
war  witli  Holland. 

It  is  soniethinf?  however  to  know  how  to  pause  in  error  and  to 
retrieve  a  fault ;  lor  this,  one  must  have  a  soul  of  vit'oroii'^  olas- 
ticity.  Geniuses  far  superior  to  Louis  XIV.  have  not  known 
how  to  do  so  ;  he  knew  how,  many  a  time,  and  this  is  one  of  bis 
titles  to  the  esteem  of  posterity. 

Before  the  loss  of  Botin,  the  impossibility  of  guarding  all  the 
places  conquered,  and  the  necessity  of  concentratinjr  the  troops,  had 
been  already  recognized  by  the  King ;  Woerden,  Bonnnel,  Creve- 
coeur,  hud  been  evacuated  early  in  November.  Utixt  lit  and  its 
whole  pro^•ince  were  abandoned  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
aflur  having  been  forced  to  redeem  themselves  from  pillage  and  tire 
by  heavy  ransoms.  The  places  of  the  Zuyder>Zee  were  evacuated 
in  the  coQiae  of  December  hy  ihe  French  and  the  troop  of  M3n- 
ster.  The  Duke  de  Luzembomg  threw  into  Gra^e  a  part  of  the 
garruona  withdrawn  firom  all  llieae  posts,  and  hronght  hack  the  rest 
to  Maesteicht,  while  nothing  was  done  to  tibop  diem  by  die  ctnps  of 
the  enemy  stationed  on  eadi  side  of  the  Mease.  The  Ftmoe  of 
Orange  and  the  goremor  cf  Bel^nm  aon^t  to  repair  this  negli- 
gence, and,  inlbrmed  that  Lnzembonig  wonld  continue  hia  rente 
fimn  Maeatricht  to  Charleroi,  they  hastened  to  bar  the  way  to  him. 
Lnxembonzg  mancBnyred  so  well  that  he  aaoceeded  in  concealing 
his  march  firom  the  enemy,  who  woold  luiTe  overwhelmed  him  by 
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numbers,  in  joining  Schomberg,  sent  from  Charleroi  to  meet  liiiii, 
and  in  regaining  the  French  frontier  intact  (Uie  middle  of  January, 
1674). 

The  Frinoe  of  Onnge  was  not  on  thit  aeeount  lew  triompbantly 
welcomed  on  his  return  to  the  Hague.  Holland,  at  last  emerging 
from  the  waters  which  had  been  for  two  jears  her  refhge,  was 
intoxicated  hj  her  afiranchisement.  William  had  aQ  the  profit 
of  it.  Fehruaiy  2,  he  was  proclaimed  Stadtfaolder  and  hereditary 
Captain-Gkneral  of  HoUand  and  Zealand.  This  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  nnder  which  Holland  had  fomded  and  main- 
tained her  nationalify  with  gloiy;  it  was  the  txanslbnnation  of  the 
lepnblic  into  a  species  of  constitutional  monarchy.  This  revoln- 
tion,  long  called  for  by  Engjlish  po]i<7,  drew  Holland  to  England 
as  much  as  it  estranged  her  from  France.  A  blindly  ^stematie 
hatred  of  repahUcan  institatioos  oonld  alone  mislead  Louis  XIV.  in 
this  respect. 

The  province  of  Utrecht|  then  tlie  provinces  of  Gelderland  and 
Ovezyssel,  followed  the  example  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  The 
evacoation  of  the  United  Provinces  was  wholly  finished  by  spfing. 
**  The  tn'nmphal  arch  of  the  Porte  Saint-Denis  and  the  other  menu- 

tnents  of  conquest  were  scarcely  completed,  when  the  conquest  was 
already  abandoned."  ^  The  French  kept  only  Grave  and  Maes- 
tricht.   The  Marshals  d'Humieres  and  De  Bellefonds  brought  back 

all  the  rest  of  the  troops  on  the  Meuse,  nnd  the  Rhenish  places 
■which  had  been  taken  from  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Co- 
logne were  restored  to  tlipm  cnrlr  in  Mnv.  Louis  even  restored 
F  it  Schenck  to  the  (irHccrs  of  I jiamienburi^,  hopinrr,  by  this 
frieii'll  r  rnnduct,  to  induce  the  Elector  to  observe  his  en^igements 
with  France. 

During  this  great  retreat,  the  offensive  was  assumed  aiiain  at 
sevornl  points.  Louis,  infoiTiKMl  that  the  Elector  Palatine  ^vii^  dis- 
posed to  side  with  the  Fni|it'ror  and  to  deliver  up  to  the  Imperial- 
ists Genuersheini.  ;i  [  lace  situated  on  the  Rhine  between  Landau 
and  Philippsburg,  caused  this  position  to  be  suddenly  seized  by 
a  French  detachment  (February  *27-March  1).  Another  small 
corps,  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Kavailles,  which  had  entered 
Kranche-Comt<$  a  fortnight  before,  had  forced  several  chateaux  and 
assailed  Gray.  This  place,  demolished  by  the  French  in  1668,  had 
been  subsequently  fortified  indifferently  with  a  few  earthworks,  and 

»  Voltaire,  Siede  de  Louis  XIV.  c  11.  Tlie  Porte  Saint-Denis  was  built  before 
the  war  wit}i  Hnllnnd  ;  bat  it  was  consecrated  to  the  trittOipbt  Of  1672  bj  the  bstr 
reUe£i  and  iuscrxp uuua  wUli  which  it  was  ornamuuted. 
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conteined  two  thonwuid  men,  eoldien  and  nulitia.  Navulles  bad 
scarcely  three  or  four  thousand,  but  all  choice  men.  Gray  capita- 
lated,  Febnuuy  28.  Vesool  and  Lons-le-Saalnier  snrrendered 
almost  without  leststance.  These  first  successes  detennined  ihe 
Song's  plan  of  campaign.  Lovis  resolved  to  conquer  IVanche* 
Comt€  in  person ;  while  Tnrenne  covered  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
Schombeig  went  to  defend  Ronssillon,  and  Cond4  labored  to 
strengthen  the  IVencb  positions  on  the  Meuse,  by  sweeping  tbe 
enemy  from  the  environs  of  Liege  and  Maestiicht.  On  tbe  ocean, 
the  defensive  was  preserved* 

It  was  necessary  to  hasten  to  prevent  coalition.  Everything  was 
ibreatening  without. 

Louis  had  made  some  efforts  to  calm  public  opinion  in  England, 
after  braving  it  by  the  marriage  of  tbe  Duke  of  York.  He  had 
sent  a  Protestant  ambassador,  Ruvigni,  in  the  place  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Colbert  de  Croiasi.  Ruvigni  succeeded  neither  in  hringing 
back  the  English  public,  nor  in  inspiring  Charles,  whom  dearth  and 
fear  impelled  to  concessions,  with  energy.  Charles  was  without 
money ;  the  cifjlit  millions  received  fi-om  France  in  three  years  had 
been  consumed  with  many  other  millions  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
the  snspension  of  payment  by  the  cx<"!icquer  was  not  calculated  to 
procure  new  resources  for  tliis  prince,  devoid  of  order  and  faith. 
Chnrlf"?  ix  rr-m  to  negotiate  separately  with  Holland  throufjh  the 
medium  oi  Spain.  At  the  reopening  of  the  Houses,  January  17, 
he  offered  to  communicate  to  Parliament  tlie  treaty  of  Decenilx?r, 
1670,  between  Louis  XIV.  and  himself,  in  order  to  divert  the  sus- 
picions wliich  were  entertained  of  the  mysterious  treaty  signed 
with  Matlame  Henrietta  six  months  before.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons took  no  notice  of  this  offer  and  impeached  the  ministers, 
Buckingham  and  ArHngton.  Charles,  terrified,  communicated  to 
Pariiiiinent  the  propositions  of  the  Dutch,  and,  «?o  to  say,  put  peace 
within  its  reach  (February  2).  He  rescued  his  iniiii.sters  at  tho 
expense  of  his  authority,  and  piteously  excused  himself  to  Louis 
XIV.  on  the  score  of  the  violence  done  liim  by  the  Lower  Home, 
Ixmis  accepted  bis  protestations,  unable  to  do  better.  Charles 
prombed  to  leave  Louts  the  Bnglish  troops  which  had  served 
him  since  1672  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  to  join  Sweden 
as  a  mediator.  Peace  was  signed  aft  London^  Febroaiy  19, 
between  Engknd  and  the  United  Provinces.  The  States-Gen- 
eral recognized  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  English  flag  from 
Gape  Finisterre  in  Gallida  to  Van  Stnten  in  Norway.  They 
paid  eij^t  hnndred  thonsand  crowns  indemnity  for  the  war«  haft 
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were  soljected  to  no  tribute  for  the  right  of  fiahiog  in  BriHtk 

water%. 

The  rupture  of  the  French  aUianoe  did  not  suffice  the  opposi- 
tion party  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  a  little  appeased  towards  the 
ministers,  who  had  made  it  great  concessions,  this  party  continued 

to  pursue  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  motion  to  forbid  all  Catholics 
to  approach  tlie  King  and  Parliatni-nt  within  five  miles,  without 
excepting  the  King's  brotli or,  was  rejected  by  a  majontv  of  but 
two  votes.  The  Cathohcism  of  James  Stuart,  the  heir  ot"  Cliarles 
II.,  wli')  had  no  le'^ntimate  son,  was  a  buiibenr  to  Ensrhmd  even 
more  tlinn  the  Protestantism  of  Henri  of  BourU  iii  lin*!  been,  under 
Henri  ill.,  a  liugbear  to  France.  Charles  11.  once  more  prorogued 
bis  Parliament,  from  March  4  to  November  20,  without  h;iving 
obtained  a  subsidy  as  the  price  of  his  condes(^nsion.  Tlie  <  ti;>rts 
winch  Louis  XIV.  had  made  to  prevent  England  from  abandomng 
him,  he  would  be  doubtless  forced  to  renew  to  prevent  her  from 
uniting  with  his  enemies. 

The  adversaries  of  France  obtained  an  almost  complete  success 
in  Gerniany. 

The  conferences  of  Cologne  were  prolonged  without  result  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  winter  ;  the  allies  wished  tu  negotiate 
only  a  general  peace,  which  should  regulate  what  concerned  Lor- 
raine, the  Imperial  towns  of  Alsace,  and  the  German  feudatories  of 
Trois-Evechds.  Louis  XIV.  refused  to  unite  these  questions  with 
ihat  of  Holland,  The  Court  of  Vienna,  become  as  violent  as  it 
had  been  nneertam  and  &nid,  breathed  nothing  longer  bat  war, 
and  dreamed  of  the  orerthrow  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  and  die 
recoTeiy  of  Alsace.  It  cnt  short  the  negotiations  by  an  andacioog 
yxolation  of  the  right  of  nations.  The  Elector  of  Cologne,  a  weak 
and  compliant  prince,  was  goTeroed  by  hit  nmuster,  Wilheim  von 
Furstenbei^,  the  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV*  and  wholly  deroted  to 
France.  Fiirstenberg  had  the  clwiacter  of  pknipotentiaiy  of  the 
Elector  at  the  congress,  and  the  city  of  Cologne  had  been  nsuCroIuei 
during  the  confiarenoes.  Fiirslenbeig  should  have  therelbre  been 
as  sale  in  Cologne  as  the  foreign  plenipotentiaries.  Febnuny  14,  at 
vrenhig,  he  was  arrested  for  treason  by  Austrian  officers,  taken  firam 
the  dty  and  carried  prisoner  to  Bonn,  then  to  Vienna.  A  few  days 
after,  a  cart  laden  with  silver,  destined  for  the  French  gairiaoii  of 
Neuss,  was  seiaed  by  the  Imperialists  in  Cologne. 

The  consequences  of  these  grave  incidents  showed  how  iar  the 
spirit  of  Germany  was  changed:  Germany  rose,  not  against  the 
violatocs  of  inteniationai  kw«  but  in  theii  fiivor* 
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Louis  XIV.,  strongly  sastained  hj  the  Swedish  mediators,  de« 
manded  a  suurked  satis&ctioD,  did  not  obtain  it,  and  ordered  his 
ambassadoTs  to  quit  Cologne.  The  conference  was  definitiTely 
broken  off,  April  16.  April  22,  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  who^ 
unable  to  count  longer  on  ^e  assistance  of  the  French,  had  already 
approached  the  Emperor  in  secret,  pledged  himself  to  sustain  by 
arms  the  dedsions  which  might  be  made  by  the  Diet  of  Ratts- 
bon,  and  surrendered  all  that  he  stOl  withheld  from  the  Dutch. 
March  10,  the  Electors  of  IVeves  and  Mayence  had  concluded  an 
ofifensive  compact  with  the  Emperor.  The  Elector  Palatine  did 
the  same  on  the  same  day,<— he,  the  heir  of  a  House  that  should 
have  been,  it  would  seem,  the  eternal  enemy  of  Austria.  As  early 
as  January  26,  Denmark,  seeing  Sweden  incline  towards  France, 
had  thrown  herself  on  the  side  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  promised 
him  nine  thousand  soldiers ;  this  number  was  aflerwanls  increased 
to  fifteen  thousand.  April  24,  two  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick- 
Liineburg  promised  thirteen  tlionsand  auxiliaries  to  Leopold,  in 
consideration  of  subsidies.  May  11,  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  de- 
prived of  the  counsellor  who  thought  and  acted  for  him,  treated 
with  the  United  Provinces,  and  restored  to  them  the  places  which 
he  had  taken  from  them.  He  acted  like  the  King  of  England ;  in 
abandoning  France,  he  at  least  lefl  her  the  soldiers  which  he  had 
ftiraished  her.  May  28,  the  Germanic  Diet  finally  pronounced 
against  France,  and  declared  that  the  war  of  the  Emperor  was  a 
war  of  the  Eni[>irc.  The  great  work  of  Frencli  policy  was  df- 
stroved  ;  Austria  had  rp'^nined,  thanks  to  the  excesses  of  Louis 
XIV.,  tlie  su[)remacy  and  the  direction  of  Germany  against  Fi  iince. 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  not  slow  in  following  the 
movement  to  which  ho  had  lately  given  the  first  impulse.  There 
was  none  longer  iii  the  Empire.  Init  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Dukes  of  Hanover  and  of  Wurtemberg,  that  was  not  engaged 
against  France. 

In  breaking  off  the  general  conference,  Louis  XIV.  liad  at- 
tempted to  engage  Holland  in  a  separate  negotiation,  but  the 
wounds  which  he  had  given  her  were  still  too  green,  the  gratitude 
towards  the  allies  too  fresh,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  too 
much  interest  in  continuing  the  war.^ 

This  M  ill  Louis  was  in  a  position  to  sustain.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment he  carried  it  ^  i^ormislv  into  Ins  enemies'  territory. 

At  the  first  news  ui  the  entrance  uf  the  French  into  Franche- 
Comt^,  the  Emperor  and  Spain  had  striven  to  per:&ua,dti  the 
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to  defend  this  province.  Louis,  on  his  side,  as  he  nnjn  himself  in 
his  Memoirs,  spared  neither  address  nor  money  to  lull  the  cantons 
to  sleep.  The  Swiss  made  propositions  of  neutrality  for  the  two 
Burjxiindies  ;  the  Kin^r  feif^ned  to  enter  warmly  into  this  idea  and 
slackened  hostilities  tor  a  few  weeks,  whif'}i  lie  emplnved  in  prep- 
arations. Tlie  Imperial  government  ^liulllcd  and  inananivred. 
What  it  desired  was  not  Burgundiun  nentraliiy.  In  it  war,  with 
the  Swiss  for  allies.  Louis,  deliizhted  with  the  im-1  iliulness  and 
temerity  of  his  enemies,  broke  oti  the  nejijotiations  and  ahniptly 
set  out  tor  Burgundy  ;  the  Swiss,  dissatisfied  with  the  Emperor 
and  calmed  by  the  promises  and  pfts  of  the  King,  did  not  stir,  and 
even  engaged  to  refuse  passage  to  the  Imperial  troops. 

Louis  arrived.  May  2,  before  Besanqon,  invested,  since  April  25, 
by  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  The  royal  army  lid  not  exceed  eight  thou- 
sand intitiitrv  and  live  or  six  thousand  cav.ihy  ;  yet  the  King  sent 
Luxembourg,  with  a  detachment,  to  take  Ornans,  I'uiilailier,  and 
Baume.  The  weather  was  frightful ;  icy  rains  prolonged  the  win- 
ter indefinitely  and  rendered  the  siege-works  very  difficult  and 
laborious ;  the  provisions  and  forage  came  only  from  day  to  day. 
The  inhabitants,  who  heard  the  complaints  of  the  neighboring 
proviaoes  and  dreaded  the  abtohite  goTernment  and  heavy  tazei 
of  France,  showed  thmuid^ves  hostile ;  the  {leasants  harassed 
anny  and  embarrassed  commnnications.  The  Spanish  government 
had  endeavored  not  to  be  taken  a  second  time  imawares.  Besan^ 
and  the  other  places  were  well  provisioned,  repaired  as  well  as  pos- 
flible,  and  defended  by  few,  but  tolerably  good  troops.  Comit  de 
Vandemont,  son  of  the  old  Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  thrown  himself 
Into  Besan^on.  The  circnmstanoes  were  less  feivorable  therefore 
than  in  1668 ;  but  the  presence  of  Vanban  compensated  for  every* 
thing.  Vanban  opened  the  trenches  against  the  part  of  the  city 
which,  built  on  the  north  of  the  Doubs,  is  not  encircled  in  the 
bend  of  the  river,  and  hoisted,  with  cranes  and  iron  cbams,  forty 
cannon  on  the  rocks  of  Ghaudanne  and  Br^gille,  which  command 
the  whole  city  and  tower  above  the  rock  of  the  citadeM  Before  snch 
a  system  of  attack,  Besan^n  was  inevitably  doomed  to  succumb. 
The  bad  weather  retarded  its  fall  only  a  few  days*  The  counterscarp 
of  the  quarter  beyond  the  Doubs  having  been  carried  on  the  night 
of  May  18-14,  the  city  capitulated  on  the  14  th,  stipulating  the 
preservation  of  its  privileges ;  the  governor.  Count  de  Vaudemont, 
and  the  garrison  withdrew  to  the  citadel.  The  batteries  of  RrdgiUe 
and  Ghaudanne  soon  shattered  part  of  the  defences  of  this  fbrtres8» 
I  OisidsBBs  sad  Bi<|illi  oow  flma  pact  sf     dsteoei  of  Bcstafoa. 
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built  of  dij  slone  and  witliout  earthworks.  The  outworks  bnd  the 
fortified  ckiirch  of  Saint-Etienne  were  canied  by  stofm.  The 
dtmdel  surrendered  May  22. 

From  Besan^on,  the  King  turned  to  Dole  (Maj  26),  and  at- 
tacked the  city  on  a  side  ^vliere  the  new  fortifications,  undertaken 
hj  the  Spaniards  since  16(i8,  were  not  finished.  The  goYemor 
and  garrison  defended  themselves  honorably,  but  could  not  prevent 
the  besiegers  from  seizing  the  covert-way  and  breachinpj  one  of  the 
bastions  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  The  capitulation  took  plnro 
June  6.  The  K'mcr  had  refused  to  guarantee  to  the  Dolese  the 
maintenance  of  their  parliament ;  but,  somn  time  after,  he  s|>on- 
taneously  reinstalled  this  sovereign  court,  wliich  deeply  touched  the 
people  of  Dole,  and  begun,  says  Pelliss  oii,  to  render  them  French. 
Louis  set  out  on  his  return,  June  19,  for  }^>ntainebkau,  leaving  to 
the  Dukes  de  Duras  nnd  de  Lr  Feuilladc  the  care  of  finishing  liis 
work.  La  Feuillade  opened  the  trench  betbre  Salins,  June  14,  car- 
ried, on  the  2l8t,  the  two  forts  which  cover  this  town,  and  entered 
the  place  on  the  22d.  Duras  took  the  almost  inaccessible  forts  of 
Joux  and  Sainte-Anne.  Another  general  officer,  Murqiiis  de 
Reneh  completed  the  sul)jugatujn  of  the  province  by  the  taking  of 
Lure,  Lu.xeuil,  and  Faucogney  (July  1-4).* 

The  second  conquest  of  Fi  auche-Comte  had  cost  a  little  more 
trouble  than  the  first;  hut  ii  was  definitive.  The  two  Burgrmdies 
were  no  more  to  be  separated,  and  France  was  never  again  to  lose 
her  frontier  of  the  Jura.  The  Jura,  conquered  by  Louis  XIV., 
secured  to  France  the  Rhine,  conquered  by  Richelieu.  The  tri- 
umphal arch  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  was  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  this  conquest,  as  the  ardi  of  the  Porte  Saint^Denia  had 
heen  to  celebrate  less  enduring  sncceasea. 

The  allies  had  not  been  ready  in  time  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
Lonifl  XIV. ;  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry 
corps,  had  indeed  made  a  few  attempts ;  but  Torenne  had  caused 
him  to  be  refused  passage  in  turn  by  the  Duke  of  Wiiitemberg 
and  the  town  of  Basel,  and  had  not  permitted  him  to  enter  Alsace 
or  to  approach  Franche^omt^ 

The  allies,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  projected  a  gen- 
eral attack  against  France.  They  had  debated  among  themselyes 
the  design  of  introducing  two  great  armies,  one  from  Belgium 
into  Champagne,  the  other  from  Germany  into  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine ;  the  Spaniards  were  to  invade  Roussinon ;  lastly,  the  Dutch 

1  (Eaem  A        Z7F.  t  IIL  p.  469.  Fdlitioii»  LtUm,  t  XL  p.  119.  Ultm 
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fleet  was  to  tlireaten  the  coASts  of  France  and  attempt  some  en- 
terprise there.  The  tardiness  of  the  Germanic  Diet  to  declare 
itself,  which  it  did  not  do,  as  we  have  seen,  till  the  eod  of  MaTi 
had  retarded  the  fonnatloii  of  the  first  army,  the  vangiuurd  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  had  put  in  the  field.  The  second 
army,  which  had  taken  Bonn  and  reduced  Cologne  and  Munster  to 
submit,  no  longer  had  Montecuculi,  who  had  fallen  sick,  at  its  head, 
and  was  not  ready  till  very  late  to  enter  again  on  the  campaign. 
These  masses,  composed  of  troops  of  different  nation'^,  fmnmanded 
by  leaders  independent  of  ra^h  other,  drawing  their  means  of 
recruital  and  revictuullliiL:  Iri  ui  diverse  and  distant  points,  wero 
slow  and  heavy  to  move,  Tlie  allies  were  anticipated,  in  the  North 
as  in  tlie  East,  altliouuh  with  much  less  important  results.  The 
Imperialists  had  iioped  to  intercept  the  rear-<iiiard  of  tlie  garrisons 
of  Holland,  whicli  Mai'diai  do  liellefonds  was  bringinr;  back  to 
Maestrieht ;  Lot  (^ond^,  although  cruelly  tormented  by  the  trout, 
ha.stened  from  Hainault  to  the  Meuse  with  twelve  or  titttcii  tliou- 
sand  men,  aiid  forced  back  the  enemy  to  Limljurg.  The  French 
took  ])Ossession  of  Dalem,  Kavague,  and  Argenteau,  small  places 
occuitied  by  the  allies  between  Maestrieht  and  Liege  (^May,  1074). 

After  thus  consolidating  the  position  of  the  French  at  Maes- 
trieht, Cond^  fell  back  ou  Hainault  and  threatened  Mons,  but  with- 
out deciding  to  besiege  it ;  he  feared  to  wear  out  his  army  by  a 
siege,  and  besides  he  did  not  receive  promptly  enough  the  rein- 
forcements of  cavalry  tatd  artiUery  which,  he  needed.  It  was  not 
tOl  Jane  or  July  that  he  finmd  himself  at  the  head  of  more  than 
thirty-five  thoossnd  men ;  bnt  then  the  allies  had  more  than  fifty 
thousand  and  were  lesnming  the  ofiensiye*  They  had  had  difficulty 
in  agreeing  on  their  operations.  Each  one  saw  only  his  immediate 
interest :  the  Imperialists  wished  not  to  dtveige  from  the  Meuse, 
so  as  to  favor  the  invasion  projected  by  the  other  German  army  in 
Alsace  and  Lorrame.  The  Spaniards  wished  to  retake  Charlenn* 
The  Dutch  were  divided  between  the  desire  to  recover  Grave  and 
Maestrieht  and  the  passion  of  the  stadtholder  to  signalise  himself 
by  an  irruption  on  France*  Seditious  movements  and  desertions 
among  the  troops  of  Mfinster  and  Cologne,  who  served  only  with 
regret  against  the  French,  also  somewhat  retarded  the  maixdi  of 
the  Imf>erialists.  Count  de  Soaches,  a  French  adventurer  who 
had  replaced  Montecuculi  in  the  command  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
finally  crossed  the  Meuse  at  Namur  witli  twenty  thoosand  men,  at 
the  close  of  July,  and  joined,  near  Nivelle,  twenty-five  thousand 
Ptttch  and  a  few  thousand  Spaniards,  united  under  the  command 
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of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  deaeendaat  iii  W31iam  the  Tad- 
torn  had  leoeived  the  powers  of  generalisaimoof  the  Catholic  King, 
the  heir  of  Philip  II* :  strange  vicissitudes  in  human  afiaiis  I 

Cond^  had  estabUshed  himself  in  a  strong  position  at  some  dis» 
tance  from  Gharleroi,  hetween  the  brook  Piston  and  the  Sombre. 
IPrcm  there  he  covered  fVench  Hainanlt  and  Champagne,  and 
obliged  the  enemy  to  expose  himself  to  attack,  should  he  march 
towards  Flanders  or  Picudy.  After  detaching  ten  thousand  men 
to  blockade  Orave,  the  allies,  still  superior  to  the  French,  strove 
to  draw  Cond^  firom  his  camp.  They  were  unsacoessful,  and  per- 
ceived the  iropossibilily  of  undertakmg  anything  a^nat  CharleroL 
Then,  with  an  imprudence  inexcusable  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
adversary,  instead  of  falling  back  on  Nivelle,  they  defiled  in  the 
direction  of  Mons,  by  a  flank-march  executed  in  sight  of  the  French 
camp,  in  a  covered  and  uneven  countiy,  where  the  different  corps 
eonid  assist  each  other  only  with  p-n^at  r^ifficulty  (August  11). 

Cond^  uttered  a  ciy  of  joy,  when,  from  the  top  of  the  ch&teaa 
of  Yan-der-Beck,  he  saw  the  enemy  commence  this  movement. 
He  crossed  the  Pieton  immediately  with  his  army.  The  enemy's 
vanguard,  composed  of  Imperialists,  was  already  iaix  in  advance. 
The  main  body  of  cavalry  was  massed  as  the  rear-guard,  and  a 
corps  of  infantry  occupied  the  village  of  Seneffo,  to  protect  the 
march  of  the  aniiy.  Conde  cliarfjed  in  person  at  the  head  of  the 
King's  hou.seliold,  wliich  Louis  had  M  tit  him  from  Fmnclie-Comtd, 
and  overthrew  the  enemy's  r.ivalrx ,  while  the  French  infantry  and 
the  draii-ootis,  who  had  dismounted,  carried  the  village  by  a-^'«a!ilt. 
The  enemy \s  n  ai  ^uard  fell  back,  routed,  on  the  main  body,  winch, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  faced  about  on  a 
hei<2;ht  above  the  priory  of  Saint-Nicolas-des-Bois.  Orchards 
inclosed  by  strong  fences  and  quickset  hedges  protected  the  en- 
trance to  the  priory.  The  enemy  rallied  there ;  but  ere  long, 
shaken  by  a  vigorous  attack  of  the  infantry  a!id  dragoons,  he  was 
routed  anew,  infantry  on  cavalry,  by  Conde  and  the  formidable 
troopei*s  of  the  King  s  household.  The  allies,  driven  from  the  val- 
ley, again  attempted  to  make  a  stand  about  the  priory,  Imlf-way  up 
the  height  where  the  main  body  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
rear-guard.  After  an  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance,  they  were 
broken  for  the  third  time,  forced  in  ^seeder  to  the  top  of  the 
plateau,  and  thence  pursued  to  the  village  of  Fay.  AH  their  bog- 
gage  was  taken,  wi^  more  than  a  hundred  and  standardi, 
and  four  cannon  or  mortars ;  a  huge  number  of  prisoners  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
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Tlic  battle  was  lost  to  the  aUiet,  but  a  part  of  their  iorcet  had 
not  fought,  aud  their  young  general  had  not  lost  hit  presence  of 
mind  in  the  disaster ;  with  «  coohiess  worthy  of  a  general  who  had 
grown  gray  in  the  harness,  William  halted  his  flying  masses  at  the 
excellent  post  of  Fay,  where  tlie  tardy  return  of  the  vanguard 
restored  courage  to  the  two  other  vanquished  corps.  Fay  wa.s  pro- 
tected on  one  side  by  a  ravine,  on  the  other  by  a  marsh  and  a 
wood  ;  above,  a  heii^'ht  commanded  all  the  avenues  of  the  village. 
William  plartteil  r:i!iiion  on  tlii**  liill,  and,  in  couoert  with  CottOt  dd 
Souches,  marslialied  the  allied  ai'my  anew, 

Tui'enne,  in  the  place  of  Conde,  M'ould  have  doubtless  faired  to 
compromise  his  victory  by  i^eeking  to  complete  it  and  uselessly  to 
sacriHce  thousands  of  men  ;  but  Condd,  intoxicated  by  battle,  and 
seized  nj^in  with  the  heroic  fury  of  Kocroj  and  Freiburg,  reckmiLd 
the  hves  of  otliei-s  and  his  own  life  as  nothing ;  he  halted  iiis  ca\^lry 
a  whole  hour  under  the  murderous  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery, 
until  his  infantry  hud  rejoined  him  ;  then  recommenced  his  irapet- 
UOUb  charges  ;  but,  this  time,  the  allies  dul  not  give  way.  ikitUil- 
ions,  squadrons,  were  mowed  duvvu  and  overtluuwn  ;  others  im- 
mediately took  their  place ;  the  enemy's  cannon  were  taken  and 
retaken ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  near  being  killed  or  taken 
prisoner,  and  Cond^  had  three  horses  killed  under  him.  Despite 
the  iinlieaxd-Qf  effinrti  of  the  French,  the  position  could  neith^  be 
turned  nor  eazried  in  front.  The  actum,  commenced  at  two  o'ckck, 
lasted  tin  nudnij^t ;  after  sonMt,  thej  continiied  to  fight  aa  long 
as  the  moon  gave  any  light  The  weapons  Mi  at  last  from  the 
hands  of  both  armies,  ezhansted  and  bathed  In  blood.  Seven  or 
ei^t  thonsand  of  the  French  and  eight  or  ten  thonsand  of  the 
enemy,  dead  or  woonded,  strewed  this  fing^itfiil  fiekl  of  carnage. 
The  fVeneh  had,  as  the  wages  of  their  costly  and  imperfect  vio* 
tory,  the  trains  and  standards  which  tliej  had  conquered,  and 
ihxee  thonsand  five  hundred  prisoners,  among  them  several  Ger- 
man piinoes.  The  Spanish  general,  the  Marquis  d'Assenfesr,  waa 
killed. 

The  next  moniing,  at  daybreak,  the  allies  repaired  to  Moos,  and 

the  French  returned  to  their  camp  on  the  Pi^ton.^ 

Both  sides  remained  for  some  time  immovable.  The  two  ar- 
mies, cruelly  mutilated,  needed  equally  to  repose  and  reorgani:£e. 
The  allies  were  still  less  haimonions  than  before  the  battle.  The 

1  Lettrt*  miiitairet,  L  II.  pp.  60-82.     PelUsson,  Lettret  kiMoriquea,  t.  II.  pp.  138, 

2M,m,2m.  LaNeuTllto^t.  IV.  ^  Ul.  Banwge,  t  It  Mim.4tUFm,v^ 
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Prince  of  Onnge  complaiacd  loudlj  of  &e  Spaniarda,  wbo  liad  for- 
nisliod  him  only  five  or  six  thomand  men,  mafeead  of  putting  in  the 
field  the  troops  massed  in  the  pbces  of  Belginm.  Lonis  XTV. 
attempted  to  take  adrantage  of  this  discontent  and  to  induce  Orange 
to  negotiate  separately;  hut  the  youthfiil  stadtholder  dreamed  only 
of  war.  The  Spaniards  determined  to  appease  him  hy  drawing  firam 
the  garrisons  all  their  available  troops,  and  the  aUied  army  found  it- 
self  again  Htlj  thousand  strong  and  ready  for  action.  The  Spaniards 
obtained  permission  to  attack  Audenarde,  a  French  outpost  which 
was  a  perpetual  threat  to  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Audenarde  was 
invested^  September  15 ;  the  garxiscsi  consisted  of  but  two  thou- 
sand men  ;  but  the  environs  were  inundated  by  the  Scheldt,  and 
Yauban  had  thrown  himself  into  the  place.  The  allies  opened  the 
trenches  on  the  17th,  on  the  only  assailable  side.  A  first  assault 
was  warmly  repulsed.  The  besieged  counted  o::  prompt  assistance, 
and  their  hope  was  not  deceived.  Condd  had  hastily  reinforced  his 
army  from  Uie  garrLsons  of  French  Flanders,  and  appeared,  on  the 
20th,  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  lines.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Governor  ot  Belgium,  Monterey,  wished  to  go  to  meet  Cond^ 
and  offer  battle  again,  but  Count  de  Sourhes  refused  to  run  this 
terrible  risk.  To  await  the  French  in  quarts* rs  far  apart  and 
separated  by  the  inmi  Litic  n  wa-?  to  expose  themselves  to  certain 
del'eat.  Thev  were  t  t  i  ed  therefore  to  raise  the  sierre  and  retire 
to  Ghent  during  the  night,  abandoning  part  of  the  munitions  and 
bag.gjigc. 

The  three  great  corps  of  the  allied  army  soon  separated  on  bad 
teiiufi.  The  Spaniards  reentered  their  garrisons,  the  Dutch  re- 
joined the  detached  corps  which  was  besieging  Grave,  and  the  Im- 
perialists returned  to  the  Meuse.  Lieiitcnant-General  Cliamilli  had 
been  valiantly  defending  Grave  with  four  thousand  picket!  men,  since 
the  end  of  July,  afrainst  a  Dutch  divisiuu  reinforced  by  troops  from 
Brandenburg.  The  Great  Elector^  without  heeding  the  advances 
of  Louis  XIV.,  had  definitively  broken  his  treaty  with  France  and 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  allies,  July  1.  In  vain  had  red- 
hot  shot  and  bombs  been  poured  upon  llie  town;  Chamilli  and 
his  valiant  comrades  heM  their  ground  amidst  the  ruins,  and  their 
fiirions  sorties,  the  cmmtermmes  and  ehamhen  which  they  ex- 
ploded unceasingly,  inflicted  eoonnous  losses  on  the  enemy.  Dur- 
ing the  first  fintnight  of  October,  the  Prince  of  Orange  concen- 
trated around  Grave  almost  all  the  ibices  of  Holland.  The  he- 
sieged  again  repulsed  several  assaults  with  great  carnage.  Their 
xesources  however  began  to  be  eichausted ;  £ey  were  reduced  one 
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half,  and  cnu](]  hope  for  no  assistance ;  Condc  had  already  been 
obliged  to  ]iut  liis  army  into  winter-quarters,  the  King  having  taken 
away  nioMt  ot  his  cavalrv'  and  part  of  his  infantry  to  reinforce 
Turenne,  then  engaged  in  a  <lecisive  sti'uggle  in  Alsace.  The 
Kinp^  himself  sent  orders  to  C'liamilli  to  capitulate,  to  siive  the  two 
thousand  hnive  men  that  reniiiined  to  him.  Chamilli  marched  out 
of  Grave,  ( )etoher  28,  with  arms  and  baggage,  carrying  away 
twenty-four  jjieces  of  cannon.  The  Dutch  foimd  in  Grave  the  best 
part  of  the  artillery  which  had  been  taken  from  all  their  other 
places.  This  success  cost  them,  it  is  said,  nearly  eight  thousand 
men.* 

The  Imperialists,  in  the  coarse  of  November,  took  Huy  and 
Dinant,  Liege  towns,  the  inhabitanti  of  which  had  Tokintarilj  re* 
oeived  tmaU  French  garrisons ;  the  course  of  the  Mease,  between 
Liege  and  the  frontier  of  France,  was  thus  ooenpied  by  the  enemy, 
who  terminated  the  campaign  with  some  advantage  in  the  Nether- 
hmds;  this  advantage,  dearly  bought  and  trifling  in  comparison 
irith  the  hopes  conceived,  made  no  inroads  npon  the  French 
power.  The  news  which  came  from  all  other  points,  moreover, . 
gave  the  allies  no  canse  ftr  rejoicing. 

Turenne  had  commenced  on  the  Rhine,  towards  the  end  of 
spring,  a  series  of  admirable  operatioiis  which  embraced  nine 
whole  months. 

He  had  been  ehazged,  first,  to  intercept  the  saccor  destined  ibr 
FrBnche<-Comt^,  invaded  hy  the  King,  then  to  protect  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  against  the  Anstro-Germanic  forces.  He  did  not  wait  for 
the  attack  of  the  Germans.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  losing  the 
hope  of  penetrating  into  Franche-Comt^,  had  returned  from  Rhein- 
felden  to  join  the  Imperial  General  Caprara  at  Kehl  (the  end  of 
May) ;  a  new  Aostrian  corps,  nnder  the  Duke  de  Bournonville, 
would  soon  arrive  from  Bohemia,  and,  the  Diet  having  issued  its 
declaration  against  France,  the  contingents  of  the  Circles  would  be 
set  on  foot  in  a  few  weeiu.  Turenne  thonght  it  incumbent  on  him 
not  to  suffer  this  stonn  to  gather.  Following,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine,  the  movements  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  he  had 
returned  from  the  environs  of  Basel  to  the  fjritcs  of  Strasbnrtf,  and 
had,  by  his  dreaded  presence,  prevented  Strashnrfj  from  <:rantinix 
passable  to  Lorraine  and  Caprara,  who  had  then  moved  back  to  the 
Neckar  ;  he  rejected  the  plans  of  Louvois,  who  intended  to  reerill 
him  to  Metz  or  Treves  to  cover  the  Moselle.  He  crossed  the 
Rhine,  June  14,  at  Philippsburg,  and  hastened  straightway  to  the 
>  PeUiatoo,  LtUm  hi$U>riqtm,  t  IL  p.  191.  La  K«ariUe«  t  IV.  p.  174. 
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en^y.  He  encountered  the  Impemlists  on  the  16th,  near  Slm- 
lieini*  They  had  a  large  corps  of  cavalry,  seven  thousand  horse- 
men, accompanied  by  only  two  thousand  infimtrv,  and  without 
artillery.  Turcnne  had  five  tliousaiid  cavaln',  from  three  to  four 
thousand  infantry,  and  six  cannon.  The  enemy  was  advantageously 
posted  on  a  plateau,  having  on  the  right  the  little  town  of  Sinsheim 
and  a  fortified  abbey  ;  on  tiie  left,  escarpments  difficult  to  clinil) ;  on 
the  front,  tlie  two  branches  of  the  little  river  Elsatz,  a  tributary 
of  the  Neckar.  Attack  was  ]>erilous ;  but  retreat  still  more  so. 
Turenne  did  not  hesitate.  The  dragoons  and  infantry,  hurled 
vigorously,  dislfMlo-ed  tlie  eiieniv's  iniautry  from  tlie  vineyards, 
from  the  gardens,  Irom  the  suburbs,  then  from  the  town,  the  gate 
of  wdiich  was  battered  down  by  the  cannon.  The  fortified  abbey, 
the  key  of  the  ]u)sition,  was  carried  in  the  twmkling  of  an  eye. 
This  abbey  c  r  ri  uianded  the  only  defile  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  mount  the  plateau  where  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  marshalled. 
The  Frencli  anny  debouched  on  tlie  plateau.  Before  it  was  fully 
in  order,  it  had  to  sustain  the  shock  ui  a  iurniiduble  body  ol"  cavalry, 
at  the  head  of  which  charged  iuur  thousand  cuirassiers  of  the  Em- 
peror.^ The  first  French  squadrons  were  broken  ;  bat  Turenne 
had  thrown  among  them  platoons  of  musketry,  the  fire  of  which, 
sapported  by  that  of  six  pieces  of  cannon,  arrested  the  enemy. 
The  French  army  finally  deployed,  the  cavaliy  in  the  centre,  the 
infimtry  on  the  flanks, — an  wrasoal  order  which  indicated  the  na^ 
tare  of  the  field  of  battle. 

A  second  charge  of  tiie  Imperialists  mm  equally  repulsed;  at 
lihe  third,  the  eneniy*s  cavahy  broke ;  the  generals  ordered  a 
retreat,  which  Boon  changed  into  a  nmt  throng  the  neighboring 
forests.  The  Imperialists  did  not  stop  until  beyond  the  Neckar. 
They  had  lost  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  ezdosiTe  of  those 
who  deserted  in  the  flight ;  the  French,  nearly  half  the  number. 

Haying  crashed  this  first  nndens  of  the  German  army,  Turenne 
xetnmed  and  received  *  considerable  rdnfixreement  on  this  side  of 
the  Rhine,  then  crossed  the  river  a  second  time  at  Philippsbmrg, 
July  8,  and  moved  again  to  the  Neckar.  The  Dnke  of  Lorraine 
and  de  Ca|n«ra,  reinforoed  by  Bonmonville  and  by  the  Elector 
Palatine,  had  returned  and  taken  up  their  position  between  Laden- 
buig  and  Mannheim.   At  the  approach  of  their  terrible  adversary, 

*•  The  nee  of  defensive  armt  decreased  more  and  moM;  in  the  1w^nlii|(  of  dite 
oontnrv,  tlie  liorsi-njan  in  casque  and  cuirass,  without  tmco?!,  tn^sos,  and  cuishes, 
waa  iiiill  only  a  Ught-konemoH ;  now  there  wna  the  cuirtutiier,  the  man  heavily  armed, 
and  at  lentt  three  fbnrthi  of  Hie  cavalijr  bad  neither  caeque  nor  cuirass.  The  casque 
vae  not  loog  in  disappearing  eatlNljr. 
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they  retired  precipitately  to  the  nortli  of  the  Main,  abandoning  the 
Palatinate  to  the  dLscretion  of  the  French.  Tins  unhappy  country 
cruelly  expiated  the  defection  of  its  ]>rinre,  an  Iio  had  tunied  apxiiist 
Fnuice  so  iK>on  after  contractmn;  a  tiiniilv  alliance  with  T.ouis  XIV. 
Turenne  ordered  his  troojjs  to  consume  and  waste  caitK%  forage, 
and  harvests,  so  that  tlie  Liiomy's  amiv,  wlien  it  retiinud  m  t  irrc, 
as  he  l*>]esaw  it  would  do,  t  iaild  find  notlimi^'  ^\■l^ereon  to  .suljsi>t  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Ncckar  or  lo  besiege  Phiiipp.shurg.  It  was  carry- 
ing the  riglits  of  war  very  far  to  starve  a  whole  country  in  order  to 
reach  an  enemy  through  an  inoffensive  population  ;  hut  no  one  had 
then  thought  of  contesinig  tlie  extent  of  these  rigorous  rights.  The 
desperate  peasants  avenged  themselves  on  the  isolated  soldiers  they 
"were  able  to  seize  ;  they  tore  a  number  in  pieces.  Some  English 
companies,  in  the  service  of  France,  having  encountered  the  muti- 
lated corpses  of  their  comtaJes  by  the  wayside,  scourtd  the  whole 
cuuutn^  torch  hi  hand,  and  bunied  tweatv-icven  burghs  and  vil- 
lages.  The  Elector  Palatine,  who,  from  the  top  of  the  towers  of 
Heidelberg,  had  seen  the  horizon  red  with  the  flames  which  were 
devourbg  the  habttatioiui  of  his  un&rtanate  subjects,  sent  a  cartel 
to  Tnrenne  in  a  kttur  ibll  of  eloqiient  anger.  Tarame  replied, 
with  simpUcity  and  ]iiodaiatioo»  that  the  fire  had  heen  Idndkd 
without  his  orders.  He  had  in  &ct  artoitod  the  conflagration  and 
punished  some  of  the  inoendiaries.  The  reproaches  of  the  Elector 
wrought  no  change,  however,  in  his  plan.  After  employing  the 
monl^  of  May  in  laying  waste  the  trms-Bhenish  Palatinate,  he 
recrossed  to  the  left  bink  and  treated  the  cis-Bhenish  Palatinate 
in  the  like  manner  daring  the  month  of  AngosL^ 

The  enem j*B  annj,  intrenched  on  the  ii|^t  hank  of  the  Main^ 
hetween  EVankfort  and  Mayenoe,  had  heen  gradnaUy  swelled  hj  the 
qnotas  of  ib»  Circles  and  of  the  princes  of  ^e  Emigre.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  the  Dnkes  of  Bronswick,  ih«  fbnr  electors  of  Ihe 
Bhine,  Hesse,  M&ister,  had  responded  to  the  Emperor's  appeaL 
When  the  Imperial  generals  had  thirty-fire  thoosand  figfating*men 
under  their  orders,  they  began  their  march  without  waiting  for  the 
Elector  of  Brandenbnig,  who  promised  to  brusg  a  large  army  corps 
in  person.  They  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mayenoe,  September  1 ; 
and  advanced  between  Speyer  and  Philippsburg. 

At  this  news,  the  agitation  was  great  in  the  court  of  France. 
Men  &ncied  tliat  they  saw  the  Germans  already  at  Nancy  and 
Metz.  The  Kmg,  at  the  instigation  of  Louvois,  ordered  Turenne 
to  qnit  the  position  which  he  had  taken  between  Landau  and 
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Weusoabuig,  and  reciofls  th«  VotgM  to  cover  Lorrat^  Thuwn 
to  abandon  AJaace  witboat  resistance,  and,  with  Alsace,  Philippe 
boig  and  Breisach,  tboee  two  t^tea-de-pont  wbich  aecored  to  Fnoice 
Ibe  entrance  to  Upper  Germany :  it  was  to  reopen  to  ibe  enendea, 
throngb  Alsace,  Fvanche-Comt^,  scarcely  mbjogated,  and  to  yield 
to  them  witbont  combat  all  the  fruits  of  a  great  victory.  This  time 
again  Turcnne  resisted,  and  this  time  again  Louia  had  the  good 
sense  to  yield ;  he  merely  sent  to  the  Meuse  part  of  tlie  noUe 
arriere-ban  which  he  had  just  convoked,  and  Tnrenne  kept  bis  pott* 
Tnrenne  had  but  twenty-two  thousand  men  against  tbirtj'*five 
tliousand ;  but  diief  and  soldier,  in  the  French  army,  knew  bow 
£ur  to  count  cm  each  other :  it  was  not  so  with  this  medley  of  comi- 
bined  troops,  serving  for  the  first  time  together,  nnder  half  a  dozen 
generals  on  indifferent  terms.  Turenne  held  the  enemies  more  than 
a  fortnight  in  check  without  their  daring  to  attempt  to  force  the  en- 
trance to  Alsace  or  to  besiege  Philippsburg.  They  were  dying  of 
hunger  in  a  ravaged  coimtry.  They  changed  their  plans:  Septem- 
Iht  21,  they  recrossed  the  Rliine  on  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  defiled 
rapidly  along  the  riglit  bank  to-\vards  StrasburLr.  Their  agents  had 
adroitly  ^Yrought  on  tlie  inliabitants  of  this  rity  ro  persuade  them  to 
violate  a  neutrality  maintained  during  all  tlie  great  wars  of  the  cen- 
tury: they  forcibly  represented  to  the  free  burghers  of  Strasburo'  the 
fate  of  the  otlier  Imperial  cities  of  Alsace,  disarmed  and  despoiled  of 
their  privileges,  and  the  peril  which  would  menace  their  municipal 
republic  in  turn,  should  the  ambitious  and  a)i> uluto  King  of  France 
triumph  over  tlio  Empire.  The  magistrates  liesitated  to  provoke 
tlie  resentment  of  the  French  ;  the  multitude  rose,  took  possession 
of  the  bridge,  half  a  league  from  the  city,  and  promised  to  deliver 
it  up  to  the  Imperialists.  Turenne  had  dispatched  a  few  light 
troops  at  full  speed  to  seize  the  fort  which  protected  the  extremity 
of  the  bridge  on  the  left  bank.  The  couiuiancier  of  this  detach- 
ment suffered  himself  to  be  amused  by  negotiation  with  the  people 
of  Strasbiu'g  ;  meanwhile,  the  ini]>i'riali8ts  crossed  ami  occupied  the 
fort.    Strasburg  opened  its  gates  to  thcin  (September  il4-2.5). 

This  was  worth  to  them  the  gaining  of  a  battle  I  The  advan- 
tages of  their  position  were  thenceforth  immense;  they  had  on 
tbeir  ride  numbers,  the  pc^session  of  the  first  city  of  the  province, 
and  tbe  favor  ef  the  people,  who  regretted  their  nronic^ial  Inde- 
pendence, clang  to  the  Empire  through  habits  and  memories,  and 
were  not  yet  attached  to  Fhmee  by  theur  interests,  the  cnstom- 
bonse  Imes  separating  them  from  the  kingdom.  Lastly,  the 
filaetor  a£  Brandenburg  was  on  the  march  to  job  the  ooded- 
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erates  with  a  new  arm}%  as  strong  by  itself  alone  as  that  of  the 
Firench. 

Turenne,  aniyuig  before  Stnsbiu^  at  the  moment  that  the  ene* 
mj  entered  it,  had  posted  himself  two  leagues  north  of  the  city, 
between  the  111  and  the  little  river  Snvel,  while  the  Germans 
pitched  their  camp  sonth  of  the  Bmche,  placing  themselves  between 
the  French  camp  and  Ui^r  Alsace,  a  fertile  country,  of  which  they 
secured  the  free  disposal.  Turenne,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  positicm 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  take  to  cover  Saveme  and  Haguenaa, 
had  in  his  rem*  only  a  country  already  exlmosted  by  his  own  troops. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  great  general  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
effsct  the  retreat  whicli  he  had  refused  three  weeks  before. 

He  did  not  retire  1  He  could  not  keep  the  defensive ;  he  at- 
tacked! After  giving  his  army,  lately  afflicted  with  tlie  dysentery, 
some  repose,  he  recrossed  ihe  Suvel  in  the  night  of  October  2-3, 
and  marched  straight  to  the  enemies  to  offer  battle  before  they  should 
be  reinforced  by  Brandenburg.  The  allied  generals,  far  from  think- 
ing themselves  exposed  to  an  attack  on  the  part  of  adversaries  so 
inferior  in  nnmhcrs,  had  not  guarded  the  bridges  of  tlie  Bmche ; 
Turenne  crossed  tliis  little  river  on  the  following  night,  and,  Octo- 
ber 4,  at  davhreak,  found  himself  in  line  of  battle  in  si<iht  of  the 
enemies  wlio  had  hastened  from  their  quarters  and  deplored  behind 
the  village  of  Ensisheim.  The  strugnle  connnenrcd  tor  the  posses- 
sion of  a  little  wood  which  sey>n rated  fhv  French  rijjht  wing  from 
the  German  left  wing.  The  French  dragoons  seized  it  hrst.  The 
enemies'  infantry  advm  :ed  to  expel  them.  The  French  infantry 
supported  the  dragoons.  Among  the  colonels  of  the  regiments 
engaged  in  this  action  is  remarked  the  name  of  Churchill,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  English  corps  left  by  Charles  II.  in  the 
service  of  France  :  this  young  man,  who  was  learning  war  under 
Turenne,  was  to  profit  but  too  well  by  the  lessons  of  such  a 
master :  Churchill  became  the  renowned  Duke  of  Marlborougli  1 

The  combat  grew  more  antl  more  infuriate  around  the  wood  and 
in  the  wood  itself ;  tlie  Frencli  repulsed  the  enemies'  foot,  and  took 
eight  guns  wliich  supportcfl  tliem  ;  but  the  masses  of  the  Gennan 
intantiy  were  continually  renewed  and  increased.  The  cavalry  of 
the  French  right  wing,  led  by  Turenne  in  person,  bore  down  vigor- 
ously to  support  his  infantry,  and  the  enemies  were  finally  driven 
from  the  wood  to  a  ravine  which  the  French  could  not  cross.  Hen 
and  horses  plunged  mid-thigh  into  the  mire*  They  paused,  and 
maintained  themselves  with  admirable  firmness  In  the  conquered 
post,  under  the  donble  fire  that  they  were  xeoeiving,  in  firont^  fimn 
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the  other  side  of  the  raTme,  in  flank^  from  the  vUlage  of  Bnsis* 
heim. 

It  had  been  necesiary  to  weaken  the  centre  greatly  in  order  to 
sustain  the  combat  on  the  right  wing :  the  enemies  attempted  to 
profit  bj  their  numerical  superiority ;  the  Emperor's  cuirassiers, 
who  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  moved  in  a  mass  to  &U 
on  the  left  and  centre  of  the  French  ;  the  Duke  de  Boumonrille, 
general-in-chief,  chaiged  in  front  with  a  division  ;  Count  Caprara, 
•with  another  column,  twned  the  French  left  and  took  it  in  rear. 
The  remnant  of  infantry  in  the  centre  formed  in  a  square,  and  pre- 
sented so  bold  a  face  that  Boiimonville's  cuirassiers  paused  at  thirty 
paces  distant  without  daring  to  rinirge.  The  otiier  column  of  the 
enemy  also  passed  hy  tlie  inf'antrv'  witliout  attackinsj;  it,  fell  on  the 
first  squadrons  of  the  French  left,  and  broke  them.  The  second 
rank  of  the  French  cavalry  supported  the  first,  which  ralh'cd,  and 
a  general  charge  broke  in  turn  the  Emperor's  ciu'rassiers  and  forced 
them  l>ack  beyond  Ensisheim  on  their  shattered,  territicd,  and  almost 
broken  infantry.  Fatigue  and  night  arrested  the  victoiy.  The 
Germans  recrossed  the  111  in  disorder,  abandt  iiiniT  some  of  their 
artillery  in  the  mud,  and  retired  between  the  ill  and  the  Kliiney 
under  the  cannon  of  Strasburg.^ 

This  sanfruinar\'  aiiair,  which  had  cost  the  enemy  three  or  four 
ihousunii  iiii  II  and  the  French  two  thousand,  only  gained  Turenno 
a  few  days,  lur  the  Elector  of  lirandenburg  was  approaching  and 
about  to  restore  to  tiie  contederates  a  vast  superiurity  ;  but  these 
few  days  were  a  great  deal :  reinforcements  were  also  on  the  march 
to  join  the  French  army ;  half  the  arriere-ban  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  convoked  to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  the  regular  troops,  and 
nx  thousand  noble  eavaliers  were  advanemg  from  the  Meuse  to  the 
YosgeSf  nnder  the  conduct  of  Marshal  de  Gr^qui.*  Lei^ge  coips 
from  the  army  of  flanden  were  about  to  follow  the  same  route. 

Turenne  could  not  keep  the  portion  which  he  had  wrested  from 
the  enemy  without  endangering  his  communications.  He  turned 
back  to  Achenheim>  on  the  north  of  the  Bmche»  then,  two  leagues 
frurther  on,  to  Marlenheim,  on  the  Mutzig;  tius  post  covered 
Sayeme,  secured  communications  with  Lonaine,  and  permitted 
him  to  succor  Haguenau*  which  connected  Fhilippsbuzg  with 
France. 

The  Elector  of  BiandenboDri^joined  the  aOies,  October  14,  widi 

1  Lettna  mdumra,  t  £L  pp.  360-S79.   JUisioire  de  Turenne,  t.  JL  pp.  10-85. 
*  Tlw  king  gave  MOM  uibliiioe  tQ  Hm  inrilre'lNui, "  wifhoat  d«tncting  ia  oodm* 
qoenes"  ikoa  tlM  iMIgiltoa  ttf  the  boUm  to  iwva  at  tlMlr 
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twenty-two  thousand  soldiers,  both  of  his  own  troops  and  those  of 
the  Circles  of  Svvabia  and  Franconia  and  recruits  from  the  Palatinate 
and  Liineburg.  He  bad  roarcbed  slowly,  perhaps  through  hesitatioa 
to  leare  bis  own  states,  threatened  hj  a  Swedish  invasion. 

Tbe  next  day,  the  confederates  began  their  march  and  approached 
the  camp  of  Turenne ;  thej  nnmbered  over  fifty  thousand  men 
and  seventy-two  gant ;  Turenne  had  this  very  day  received  the 
aznere«ban,  which  increased  his  forces  to  about  twenty-five  thousand 
men  with  thir^-seven  gmis.  It  was  not  until  the  18th  that  the 
enemies  seemed  disposed  to  attadt  him.  Tnrenne  did  not  think  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  await  them  at  Marlenheim ;  he  commenced 
his  retreat  by  night,  and  continued  it  the  next  day  in  such  good 
order,  by  &vor  of  the  acddento  of  the  ground,  intersected  by 
BumeroQB  streams,  that  the  enemies  dared  not  assail  him  closely* 
He  halted  in  the  rear  of  the  Zom,  between  Dettwiller  and  Hoch- 
felden,  protecting,  on  the  one  hand,  Saveme,  on  the  other,  Hague- 
nau.  The  allies  relapsed  into  their  uncertainty,  and  lell  bam  full 
leisure  to  fortify  himself  on  the  line  of  the  Zom»  The  generals 
of  the  £mperor  had  instructions,  according  to  custom,  which  forbade 
them  any  hazardous  course :  the  Great  Elector,  and,  above  all,  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  saw  with  anguish  his  chances  of  restoration 
diminish  with  every  day  lost,  insisted  in  vain  that  they  should  arm 
themselves  with  resolution.  The  first  detachments  of  the  army 
of  Flanders  began,  notwithstanding,  to  appear,  October  80,  and  the 
rest  followed  from  day  to  day.  There  were  not  less  than  eighty 
squadrons  and  twenty  battalions  on  the  march, — ynylrmg  ei^teen 
thousand  men. 

The  enemies,  wliohad  not  resolved  to  assume  the  offi^nsive  when 
they  were  more  tliau  double  in  numb(>rs,  tlioufjht  of  it  no  lonser 
when  the  foroes  became  less  unequal  ;  larking  provisions,  they  fell 
back  on  tiieir  old  camp,  south  of  tlie  Bruehe,  and  intrenched  them- 
selves there  (November  20).  Turenne,  whose  cavalry  suffered 
greatly  from  iusufhciency  of  forage,  which  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
from  beyond  the  Vosixe!*,  moved,  on  his  side,  a  little  more  to  the 
north,  to  the  Meter,  seat  back  the  arriere-ban  to  Trois-Evcch^s, 
then,  at  the  close  of  November,  after  baving  well  supplied  Savcnie 
and  Ilaguenau,  he  wheeled  round  towards  the  Vosges  and  returned 
to  Lorraine.  Tbe  enemies,  seeing  that  he  had  gone,  spread  in  tull 
security  throughout  Upper  Alsace,  and  took  up  their  winter-quar- 
ters there.  The  voluntary  retreat  of  Turenne  bad  roused  their 
hopes  ;  they  counted  on  invading  Lorraine  an  l  Franche-Comt^  in 
the  ensuing  spring.    These  two  provmce^  sU etched  out  their  arms 
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to  them.  Lofnune,  itnnge  to  say,  stQl  loved  her  old  duke,  despite 
all  the  evils  which  he  had  drawn  upon  her ;  dodbtless,  the  donble 
miUtaiy  and  fiscal  oppressiaii  which  she  endured  had  a  larg^  share 
in  her  regrets.  Alraadj,  Duke  Charles  IV.  had  thrown  detach- 
neiitB  among  the  mountains  as  fiir  as  Semiremont  and  Epinal. 
Meanwhile,  the  aUtes  blockaded  Breisach. 

The  astonishment  was  great  at  court  and  among  the  public ;  it 
was  inconceivable  that  Turenne,  after  refusing  to  evacuate  Alsace 
when  lie  was  weak,  should  have  abandoned  it  when  he  was  itrong. 

The  King  and  the  ministers  knew  the  secret  of  a  movement 
which  the  pubtic  could  not  comprehend.  To  those  who  doubted 
him,  Turenne  was  about  to  reply  by  thunderbolts. 

Returning  to  Lorraine  by  Lixheim  and  Lorckheim,  be  gathered 
up  in  passing  the  last  regiments  arrived  from  Flanders,  to  whom 
he  had  sent  orders  to  remain  <m  this  side  of  the  Yosges ;  he  di- 
vided his  army  into  several  corps,  and  a^gncd  them  as  a  general 
rendezvous,  Belfort,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Snndgau.^ 
The  whole  range  of  the  Vosges  was  in  question,  no  longer  to  be 
crossed  at  a  single  point,  but  to  be  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
length,  among  snows,  precipices,  and  swollen  torrents.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  Turenne  to  obtain  such  efforts  from  tlio  soldier.  After 
traversing  Lorraine  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  expelling  the 
parti*"*  sent  by  Duke  Charles,  the  French  columns  found  themselves 
assembled  intact  at  Belfort,  December  27.  The  vangnnrd  had 
already,  several  days  before,  taken  up  its  position  befoi*o  this  little 
town. 

At  the  nimor  that  the  French  were  debouching  into  Alsace  by 
the  plain  which  separates  the  last  pass  of  the  Yo^rron  from  the 
first  phiteaus  of  the  Jura,  an  extraordinary  agitation  spread  among 
the  enemies  scattered  throughout  I  ])i)er  Alsace  and  Sundgau.  The 
absence  of  single  direction,  the  necessity  of  conferences  among  the 
generals,  prevented  them  from  concentrating  with  the  celerity  in- 
dispensable to  them.  The  Imperialists  and  Lorraine  troops,  who 
occupied  Suiul^iau,  evacuated  all  the  part  of  the  canton  west  of 
the  111,  and  tlu'ir  various  corps  fell  back  coiilusedly  on  Altkirch, 
Mulhauscn,  and  Ensisheiui,  in  ortlcr  to  rejoin  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  the  rest  of  the  confederates  around  Cohnar. 

Turenne  did  not  leave  them  time  to  rally.  He  marched  straight 
to  Miilhausen,  in  order  to  cut  in  two  the  line  of  retreat  followed 
hy  the  Imperialists.  December  29,  be  forded  the  111  with  his  cav- 
alry and  hurst  on  ihe  Imperial  and  Lorraine  cavaliy,  massed  in 

t  *  AlMce  wu  diridcd  into  tbre«  f«rti :  Lower  Alsace,  Upper  Alsace,  and  Sand* 
gan,  or  tlw  Soadisni  «saiBO. 
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the  pkiii  of  Mdlhausen.  The  enemy,  weakened  hy  an  epidemie* 
stmuied  and  demoialuBed  bj  the  tenor  of  the  name  of  Tarenne, 
was  utterljT  put  to  roat  afler  a  fyw  charges.  Fart  of  the  Impe- 
rial squadrons  fled  towards  Basel ;  many  of  the  (  avain'  were  taken  ; 
the  rest|  by  fiivor  of  the  darkness,  gained  Ensisheiniy  where  the 
in&ntry  and  baggage  had  already  arrived  in  great  part.  A  great 
number  of  prisoners  were  picked  up  the  next  day  between  Miil* 
bausen  and  Ensisheim  by  the  French  parties.  A  regiment  of 
infiintrv  was  taken  entire. 

The  bulk  of  the  Imperialists  esciqied  from  the  rout  of  Miilhaa* 
sen  was  gathered  together  near  Colmar  by  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. The  allied  generals  assembled  their  forces,  still  superior 
to  those  of  Turenne,  in  the  plain  of  Colmar ;  tliey  had  at  tlieir 
left,  Colmar,  the  111,  and  two  small  rivers  which  empty  tlierein ; 
at  their  riVht,  the  little  town  of  Tiirkhcim  and  tlie  river  Fecht ; 
their  front  was  covered  by  another  ann  of  the  Feclit,  behind  which 
they  hastily  erected  a  few  earthworks  provided  with  artillery. 

Turenne,  ]iavin<j;  iigain  marshalled  liis  troops,  wearied  withmarch- 
uv^  and  Hi::;htlng,  arrived,  January  6,  1675,  in  si<i;lit  of  the  enemy. 
He  knew  the  (jrounti,  and  all  his  movements  were  planned  in  ad- 
vance. An  attack  on  the  centre  of  the  position  would  have  been 
rash.  He  fir.sL  slowly  pushed  forward  his  ri^xlit  wing  towards  the 
suburbs  of  Colmar,  as  if  wishinn;  to  direct  lii*'  efforts  a<iaiust  tliis 
city;  the  enemv  hastened  to  njiut"L»rce  himseli  t»n  tins  side:  mean- 
while,  the  French  left  wing  debouched  by  the  defiles  of  Gregorien- 
thal,  opposite  Turkheim,  in  order  to  cross  tlie  arm  of  the  Fecht 
near  the  place  where  it  diverges  from  the  river,  and  to  turn  the 
uilic.i.  The  latter,  perceiving  then  the  true  plan  ot  Turenne, 
marched  a  strong  division  at  double-quick  speed  to  arrest  tlio 
French  left.  The  French  battalions  crossed  the  ai  iu  of  the  Fecht 
nnder  the  fire  of  the  musketiy  and  cannon  ;  the  death  of  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Foucault,  killed  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  did  not 
chedc  the  ardor  of  the  French  infantry.  The  enemy's  column 
beat  a  retreat  towaids  the  main  body  of  the  army,  abandoning 
Tnricheim  and  the  bank  of  the  Fecht :  the  attack  had  commenced 
late ;  night  came  on ;  the  Tictorious  wing  halted  by  order  of  Tn- 
renne,  but  a  strong  detachment  went  to  post  itself  on  a  h^ht 
beyond  Tarkhdm»  to  descend  again,  the  next  moroing,  on  tihe 
enemy's  rear. 

The  next  morning  there  was  no  longer  an  enemy  in  the  plain. 
The  allied  generals  had  decamped  precipitately  during  the  ni^t» 
abandoning  two  thousand  fiye  hundnd  sick  and  wounded  in  Ccl- 
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mar.  The  Eleetress  of  Bniidenbaig  and  W  litde  court,  who  Bad 
fbllowed  the  allied  army,  had  quitted  Cobnar  tbe  niglit  befora. 

Turenne  had  foreseen  and  paved  the  way  for  lliia  retreat,  which 
aecmed  the  eyaenation  of  Alsace  withoat  new  bloodshed*  The 
allies  halted  three  days  near  SchAestadt,  between  the  HI  and  the 
momitains,  till  their  baggage  and  artiUeiy  were  out  of  the  neigh- 
boring defika ;  then,  the  9th,  they  proceeded  to  Stnsbiirg  by  Ben- 
fold.  Tnrenne  entered  Sch41estadt  In  their  rear.  Jannaiy  11, 
the  allies  began  to  recross  the  Rhine.  A  fow  days  after,  the  cit^ 
of  Strasburg,  to  which  Turenne  had  sent  an  offer  to  forget  the 
past,  asked  and  obtained  the  renewal  of  ita  neutrality,  on  condition 
of  no  more  giying  transit  to  the  enemy  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Bhine.  Tliere  was  no  longer  an  enemy  in  Alsace  that  was  not 
ft  prisoner."  ^ 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  campaign,  the  most  i^orions,  perhaps, 
presented  in  the  military  history  of  ancient  France.  None  ofiers 
higher  instmction  in  the  study  of  the  great  art  of  war;  none 
demonstrates  so  learnedly  that  snblime  mathematics  which  takes 
for  the  elemrats  of  its  combinations,  not  abstract  fio;iires,  hot  intel- 
ligent and  impassioned  bemgs,  and  which,  calling  the  moral  powers 
to  its  aid,  learns  to  conquer  matter  and  numbers  by  patient  eneigy, 
by  the  trust  of  man  in  man,  and  by  contempt  of  death. 

The  (]^cnius  of  Turenne  fH  I  not  rcn^e  to  rn'ow  at  the  epoch  of 
life  when  other  men,  far  from  acquiring  new  strength,  feel  tlieir 
actiyo  forces  uraduallv  diminishing.  It  wa-?  not  only  cxii' rience 
tliat  grew  iji  him,  but  daring  and  fire.  By  an  unexampled  phenom- 
enon, he  seemed  tn  become  younger  and  more  ardent  in  propor- 
tion as  years  accumulated  on  his  head,  as  if  his  blood  were  heated 
anew^  by  the  frost  of  age. 

France  was  not  rmgi'ateful.  Turenne,  after  assuring  himself  of 
the  entire  retr^t  of  his  enemies,  liad  set  out  for  court,  where 
Louis  XIV.  recalled  him.  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  were  still 
ill  affected  towards  their  new  masters,  and  wiiich  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  hard  necessities  of  defensive  warfare,  saw  the  victor 
pass  in  gloomy  silence  ;  but  as  soon  as  Turenno  lui  l  ^t  t  toot  in  the 
old  French  provinces,  his  march  was  a  contlmuil  trianiph  from  the 
Meusc  to  Paris.  Tiic  jjcople  of  Chaai])aL:ne  and  tlie  Lsle  ot  France 
hastened,  from  ten  leagues  around,  to  salute  on  his  way  the  huro 
who  had  rescued  them  £rom  invasion.  At  Paris  the  enthusiasm 
was  inexpressible. 

1  Priii..r-n  r.ttr^s  hff^onrpir,,  t.  IT.  p.  233.  LtilM»  miUlaim,t  UL  n*99,li2, 11^ 
lO'i.    Jiistoire  de  I'urenne,  t.  Li.  pp.  61&-ddi. 
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Turenne  reo^red  the  popular  honuge  with  liis  habitual  modesty 
and  Bimplicity.  "  His  air  is  a  little  more  hatl^ul'''  says  Pellissoiif 
than  it  used  to  be."  ^  He  did  not  cany  moderation  so  fiur,  how- 
ever, as  to  neglect  the  advantage  which  his  briiliant  success  gave 
him  over  Louvois,  who  had  so  much  thwarted  his  plans.  Welcomed 
with  open  arms  by  the  King,  he  warmly  attacked  yvixh  Louis  the 
pretensions  of  the  minister  to  dictate  to  generals  from  the  recesses 
of  his  cabinet.  The  King  obliged  Louvois  to  make  a  sort  of  apology 
to  Turenne  and  to  reqoest  his  friendship.  If  Conde,  who  had  also 
had  reason  to  complain  of  the  minister,  had  not  suffered  himself  to 
be  disarmed  by  the  submission  of  the  aged  Le  Tellier,  and  had 
seconded  Turenne  with  the  King,  the  position  of  Lonvoia  might 
have  been  greatly  endangered. 

Turenne  obtained,  at  least  for  the  next  campaign,  the  fiillest  in- 
dependi'nce.^ 

During  the  course  of  the  year  1674,  while  the  land-forces  so 
happily  assumed  the  offensive  in  Franche-f  Oinie,  tlien  sustained 
the  defensive  so  gloriously  in  Belgium  and  on  the  Rliine,  Louis 
XrV.,  abandoned  by  Enn;land,  had  not  thought  Iiis  navy  in  a  con- 
dition to  sustain  on  the  oconn  another  collision  with  the  Dutch 
navy;  he  had  deemed  it  proper  to  abandon  the  Atlantic  to  his 
enemies,  and  to  confine  himself  to  holding  the  Mediterranean  and 
defending  the  threatened  coasts  and  colonies.  He  had  therefore 
fitted  out  this  year  l)ut  one  squadron  ot  tuenty-two  shi}»s  in  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Vivonne, 
general  of  the  galleys,  the  brother  of  Madame  de  Montcspan. 
The  momentaiy  abandonment  of  the  Atlantic  coiTCsponded  besides 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  Uniied  Provinces.  On  sea,  as  on  land, 
Louis  released  the  Dutch  to  turn  against  their  uuxiiianes,  the 
Spaniards. 

The  Dutch,  on  their  part,  had  put  to  sea  a  fleet  of  sixty-six  ships 
and  frigates,  exclusive  of  fire-ships  and  smaller  vessels,  imder  the 
orders  of  their  great  De  Rnyter,  and  founded  high  hopes  on  the 
separation  of  Ftece  and  England.  The  fleet  carried  nnmerons 
troops  for  disembarkation.  Once  entered  Into  the  Channel,  it 
divided  into  two  sqnadrons  (June  8,  1674) ;  the  weaker,  under 
De  Rnyter,  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies ;  the  other,  under  Van 
Tromp,  remained  a  few  days  at  anchor  on  the  coast  of  England, 
observing  Normandy,  and  waiting,  to  act,  for  secret  advices  from 
IVance. 

^  Peliisson,  iMin*  higtortques,  t.  II.  p.  242. 
•  BiHoin  A  Tumm,  t.  II.  pp.  666-667. 
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The  alUes  Imew  ihat  there  existed  in  the  Idngdom  mucli  suffering 
end  diflcontent,  and  believed  themselves  justified  in  counting  on  a 
new  Fronde,  thanks  to  the  plots  which  they  fomented  in  different 
parts  of  France.  A  personage  of  the  highest  importance^  the  Chev- 
alier de  Rohan,  the  best<made  man  of  his  time  and  the  one  with 
the  noblest  mien,**  ^  hot  swallowed  up  in  debt  and  vice,  had  pro- ' 
jected,  together  with  an  unemployed  officer,  named  La  Tr^umont, 
to  stir  up  a  revolt  in  Normandy,  and  to  deliver  Quillebcenf  or  Hon- 
flenr  to  the  Dutch.  The  conspirators  were  put  in  connection  with 
the  States-Greneral  through  the  medium  of  an  old  master  of  a  Butch 
boarding-school  establi^d  at  Paris,  Van  den  Enden,  who  had  been, 
it  is  said,  the  teacher  of  Spinoxa,  and  professed  his  doctrines*  The 
States-Qeneral  had  promised  Rohan  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Another  plot  had  been  woven  in  the  north.  A  certain  Sardan, 
ex-receiver  of  villain  taxes,  who  had  disappeared  with  his  funds,  bad 
presented  himself  at  the  Hague  as  the  delegate  of  the  provinces  of 
Chuenne,  Langnerloc,  Dauphiny,and  Provence,  and  had  announced 
that  these  four  provinces  were  ready  to  rise  to  recover  their  lost 
liberties  and  even  to  erect  themselves  into  a  federative  republic ; 
he  had  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  name  of 
the  confederatei  (April  21),  and  was  not  hmg  in  signing  a  second 
with  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  to  which  he  promised  first  to  rouse  to 
revolt  C^vennes  and  Vivanus,  then  to  surprise  a  port  of  Guienne, 
all  accompanied  by  large  demands  for  money,  which  was  the 
principal  end  (July  23). ^  Lastly,  a  third  conspiracy,  less  chi- 
merical, ajritated  Houssillon. 

Nothing  stirred,  however,  in  Normandy,  at  tlie  a])proarh  of  tlie 
Dutch.  Van  Tromp  directed  his  course  towarrU  thf^  const  of  Brit- 
tiiny.  The  ^['^vi  rrior  of  the  province,  tlie  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  levied 
in  a  body  the  noble  aiTiere-bau  and  the  peasants  of  Comouailles 
and  Leonnais,  and  the  enemy  found  the  narrow  entrance  to  Brest 
so  well  fortified  and  the  uciirhborinf'  const  so  well  miarded  tliat 
he  dared  not  undertake  anything  on  tlie  T'reton  mainland.  lie 
attempted  only  a  descent  on  Belle-Isle  ;  but  the  garrison  of  the 
castle,  reinforced  by  the  nobility  and  the  countrymen  of  the  sub- 

^  iV/id.     marquis  de  La  Fare,  ap.  collect  Michaud,  dd  lerin,  t;  TIIL  p.  279. 

^  The  tr«jaty  with  Spain  is  in  Dumont,  Corpt  diplomafiqnr,  r  VII.  p.  277.  Thia 
document  U  corioaa  enough.  The  grievances  alleged  by  Sardan  against  the  King 
oCTranoe  an  the  imupportabto  ireight  of  the  Uxes,  the  suppression  of  the  Provin- 
dal  EalilM  of  Danphloy  and  Ooienne,  the  annulment  of  thoM  of  Langmdoe  and 
Provence,  the  destruction  of  th?  authority  of  the  parliaments,  etc. ;  religion  is  not 
in  question,  although  Sardan  was  a  Protestant.  See  also  Ldtm  mUUairu,  i.  IV, 
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vriM,  defended  Itielf  bnrely  and  oUiged  the  Dutch  to  veSmbvlc 
(Jane  27-Jalj  2).   Van  Tromp  sncceeded  better  egpoait  the 
'  iekuid  of  Ncnnnoatiers,  which  he  inyaded  before  »nffieient  forces 
ooold  be  traDsported  tbitber  (July  4).  He  occupied  this  ishuid  about 

three  weeks»  tooik  or  destroyed  a  few  French  ves^^els  in  the  neig^* 
borhood,  but  reoQgnized  the  inpoesibility  of  eff»ctiiig  a  descent 
either  in  Poitou  or  Guienne^  Tlie  whole  coast  was  Ihrd  \vith 
militia,  and  the  inhabitants  nowhere  showed  tbeBwelTes  disposed 
to  receive  the  foceignecs  as  Ubex«ton»  as  bad  beeo  pnmised  faj  m 
few  adventurers. 

Van  Tromp  evacnated  NoinnoatierB  and  set  sail  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  The  regent  of  Spain  summoned  him  thither  urgently ; 
but  the  Dutch  government  was  not  long  in  recalling  him  to  tha 
Atlantic,  and  he  reappeared  on  the  coast  of  Nomianrly  in  Novem- 
ber, hopinfTi  doubtless,  that  tlie  plot  of  Boban  and  La  Tr^nmont 
Wonld  end  finallv  in  some  result. 

Tlie  aftair  had  })oen  already  for  some  weeks  divulged.  La 
Triiauiiiont,  a  man  oi'  rare  energy,  had  suffered  hiraseli'  to  be  killed 
rather  than  be  arrested  by  the  body-guards.  Rohan  and  his  otlier 
arciiiMjilloes  had  been  taken  ;  Rohan,  a  Chcvalior  de  Pr^aux,  and 
his  mistress,  a  certain  Mai'chiom  ss  de  Villars,  w  hom  the  memoirs 
of  the  times  make  a  sort  of  Brim  illlors,  w<  decaj^itated.  Profes- 
sor Van  den  Euden,  who  was  sl  pleheian^  was  hung;  aristix  rutic 
distinctions  still  subsisted  before  the  executioner  (November  27). 
This  conspiracy  had  never  had  any  real  eiiance  of  success ;  the 
clandestine  writings  and  placards  scattered  by  the  conspirators  in 
Rouen  and  the  environs  had  not  roused  a  single  villa<ie.* 

Van  Tromp  brought  back  his  fleet  to  Holland  at  the  beginning 
of  December,  after  a  most  tiniruitful  expedition. 

De  Ruyter  had  been  still  less  fortunate  in  an  attack  on  the 
Ftencb  West  Indies.  He  had  effected,  July  20,  a  desoeat  cn 
Martmique,  in  the  haj  of  F<«t-Boyal ;  bol  the  f^ndi  were  on 
iheir  guard ;  the  ships  brining  their  broadsides  to  bear  on  the  bi^, 
the  fert  which  protected  it»  rad  the  mxfilia  posted  on  the  neigib* 
boring  heights,  presented  so  fnrions  a  resistance  that  the  Dutch 
.  troops  were  ferced  to  regpun  their  ships,  after  losing  the  greater  part 
of  their  officers  and  their  choicest  soldiers.  The  season  was  nn-' 
fe.yorable ;  the  West  In^an  hnnicanes  threatened  the  fleet.  De 

1  Vie  de  Rui/ter,  t.  II.  pp.  158-1G3.  Fi«  de  Tromp,  pp.  604-^15.  Mt^'n.  de  La  Fare, 
p.  279.  reUisaoi^  LeUra  hittoriguee,  pp.  129-186.  LeOns  milUairts,  t  IIK  p.  ll^ 
^N«av|]kt,ilM«g£r»4i«M<i<tiy.p.880.  (Euvra  £o«m  Z/K.  t  IIL  p.  4. 
itAi.  dt  Qmmmptit,  ap-BiMMss^  t  IL  y»  66B. 
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Ruyter  retamed  to  Europe  without  attemptiiig  to  repair  his  dis- 
aster.* 

Tho  maritime  armament  of  the  United  Provinces  had  tlins  re- 
mained witliout  effect ;  it  was  not  the  same  with  the  private  arma- 
ments, and  the  privateers,  especially  those  of  Zealand,  had  made 
terriliie  depredations  at  the  expense  of  French  commerce.  They 
had  captured  twenty  millions'  worth  in  two  years  from  our  mer- 
chant-shipping and  that  of  England.'  The  French  privateers,  in- 
deed, fully  retaliated  on  the  Dutch  marine. 

Tlie  Spaniards,  unex|X?ctedly,  were  the  only  ones  of  the  alHes 
who  had  obtained  a  slight  success  in  the  general  atuick  against 
France,  owing  to  wholly  local  circumstances.  Of  all  the  plots 
brewed  this  year,  the  only  one  at  all  serious  was  that  of  RoussUlon. 
The  ftbioliite  v^biie  c£  Louis  XIY.,  aggravated  bj.the  neoessitiei 

wir,  bed  efienated  thoee  people  in  part  who  had  given  them- 
selves BO  cordially  to  France  thirty  years  before.  Many  noblemen 
bad  listened  to  the  instigations  of  tbe  Spanish  agents,  and  projected 
to  restore  to  their  former  master  Perpignan  and  YiUefintnche ;  hap- 
pily, the  intrigue  was  revealed  by  a  young  giri  to  a  French  officer^ 
her  lover,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  conspirators  were  arrested 
or  fled.  The  Spaniards*  nevertheless*  attempted  the  projected 
attack.  There  were  scarcely  anj  tnx^  in  the  province  except  raw 
recmits  and  militia.  The  Spaniards*  in  Jnne,  debouched  into 
Bouflsillon  by  the  defile  of  Pertnis,  under  the  orders  of  the  Dnke 
San  Germano.  Count  Schomberg,  who  commanded  on  this  fton^ 
tier*  hastened  to  meet  them ;  Lieutenant-Greneral  Le  Bret,  the 
creature  of  Louvois,  had  obtained  some  advantages  the  year  before 
in  this  province,  and  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  superior  whom 
the  King  had  just  given  him  ;  wishing  to  deprive  Schombeig  of  the 
honor  of  a  success,  he  rashly  attadied  the  vangoard*  and  was  de- 
feated near  Saint-Jean-de-Pages.  Schomberg  could  only  arrest 
the  ront  and  durect  tlie  retreat.  The  Spaniards  fell  on  Fort  Belle- 
garde*  which  commands  the  communications  between  RoussiUon 
and  Lampourdan  ;  they  carried  it,  and  sought  to  push  on  fiirther ; 
but  Schomberg,  at  the  head  of  the  Languedoc  militia,  arrested  them 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tech,  and  defeated  Dnlce  Snn  Gemiann  near 
Fort  Bains.  The  S{)aniards  could  not  renew  tli -ir  effort^  ;  news 
had  reached  tliem  from  Messina  which  compelled  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid  to  embark  for  Sicily  all  the  troops  at  its  disposal,  and  to 
remain  thenceforth  on  the  defensive  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees.' 

^  VUde  Rutjier,  t.  II.  p.  160. 

*  Mignet,  t.  IV.  p.  311.    LtUra  mmtaires,  U  11.  p.  434. 
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WMe  the  Spaniards  were  striving  to  recover  Roussilloiif  the^ 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  qaeen  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  that  beantifiil  Sicily  which  was  wasting  slowlj  ia  their 
hands. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Palermo,  which  had  preceded  the 
revolt  of  Niiples  under  Masaiiiello,  Messina,  through  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  ot  Palermo,  its  eternal  rival,  had  remained  liiithful  to 
Spain,  whieh  had  rendered  it  for  some  time  the  object  of  the  favors 
oi  the  Escui'ial.  The  Spanish  government  had  granted  it,  in  1663, 
the  ni<)!io[)()ly  of  tlie  exportation  of  silks.  The  other  ports  of  Sicily, 
PaltMinu  I'speeially,  loudly  protested  ;  after  long  debates  in  the 
councils  of  the  Catholic  King,  the  monopoly  was  witlidrawn  from 
Messina  (1GG4),  and  the  Regent  of  Spain,  irritated  at  the  haughti- 
ness with  which  the  Messinese  envoys  had  maintained  the  interests 
of  their  city,  even  withdrew  from  Messina  the  honorary  precedence 
which  it  had  eLihucd  hitherto  over  the  other  Siciliaa  cilici.,  and 
even  over  Palermo.  Messina  protcittd.  Several  years  passed, 
however,  without  serious  disturbances ;  but  the  disaffection  con- 
tinued to  increase ;  the  nobihty  and  upper  bourgeoisie,  who  gov- 
erned this  anstoeratic  municipality,  unceasingly  opposed  the  Tice- 
roys  and  other  representatives  of  Spain.  A  Spanish  agent,  the 
Ciq>ta]n-<3enend  (ttradieci)  Luis  de  Hojo,  who  was  next  ni  anthoi^ 
ity  hi  the  isbmd  after  the  viceroy,  essayed  a  phm  as  adroit  as  per<* 
fidions  to  frustrate  the  Messbese  opposition.  He  gained  the  afifection 
of  the  common  peoj  lc  by  his  afiected  charity  and  devotion,  and 
turned  them  against  the  hi^ier  classes.  He  carried  MacchiaveUian- 
ism  so  &r  as  to  g^ve  rise,  by  his  manoeuvres,  to  an  artificial  dearth 
in  Messina,  in  order  to  render  the  senate  of  the  dty  reqwnsible  for 
it.  He  succeeded  thus  in  rousing  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and 
committed  such  excesses  that  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  Viceroj  of  Sicily, 
was  terrified  and  caused  his  removal. 

Counsels  of  violence  were  not  long,  however,  in  prevuling  in  the 
Spanish  cabinet.  The  viceroy,  a  benevolent  and  moderate  man, 
resigned  his  powers,  and  a  crisis  became  inevitable.  A  movement 
I  roke  out  first  at  Trapani,  and  was  suppressed ;  but,  July  7, 1674, 
after  the  procession  of  the  Madonna  della  Letteroy  Messina,  exas* 
grated  by  a  wilful  insult  durected  against  its  jurats  or  senators  by 
the  new  captain-general,  de  Hqjo^s  successor,  rose  with  irresistible 
impetuosity.  The  trades'  companies,  at  last  enlightened  concerning 
the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  agents,  united  with  the  higher  classes ; 
the  seii;(t<>  floclared  the  old  and  new  captains-general  enemies  of 
the  country  j  Captain-Genend  Crispano  was  besieged  in  his  palace  i 
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the  Marquis  de  Bayona,  who  exercised  the  %nceroyalty  pro  tem.y 
having  hastened  by  sea  from  Palermo  with  loud  menaces,  was  met 
with  volleys  of  cannon  when  he  attempted  to  enter  tlie  port.  Four 
of  the  five  fortified  posts  held  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  city  wero 
wrested  trom  them  by  fort  e.  Compromise  was  no  lonojer  j)ossibIe 
with  the  Spanish  government.  Messina  resolved  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  the  King  of  France,  and  its  deputies  were  sent  to 
the  ambassador  of  France  at  Rome,  and  to  Admiral  Yivonne  on  the 
coast  of  Catalonia. 

The  Spaniards  liad  not  five  thousand  soldiers  of  their  nation  in 
Sicily  when  the  insurrection  broke  out ;  but  Governor  Bayona 
summoned  soldiers  and  ships  firom  Naples,  and  armed  the  Sicilians 
themselves  against  a  Sicilian  rebellion  ;  he  convoked  the  ban  of 
the  nobility,  and  levied  the  peasants  to  coerce  the  insurgent  city, 
Mes.sina  w;us  ^itiiiiing  to  be  threatened,  when  a  bmall  French 
squadron  appeared,  detached  from  the  fleet  of  Vivonne,  under  the 
orders  of  ChevaUcr  de  Val belle  (September  27).  Louis  XIV. 
had  hastened  to  seize  the  new  chance  that  fortune  offered  him,  and 
had  comprehended  the  full  worth  of  the  possession  of  tlie  Straits 
of  Messina.  ValbeDe  aided  the  Measiiiese  to  expel  the  Spaniards 
from  the  last  post  which  the j  occupied  in  the  city  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor ;  then,  lacking  provisions  and  laad-ibioeSf  to  operate 
against  the  Spaniards  without,  he  departed  in  order  to  urge  the 
King  to  act  more  e£ketivety. 

The  cabinet  of  Madrid,  notwithstanding,  renonnclng  its  under- 
taking at  Roossillon,  sent  to  Sicily  in  the  autumn  all  its  available 
navy  and  troops  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  Messina  soon  found 
itself  in  serious  peril ;  it  repulsed  the  first  attacks  by  open  force, 
but  it  could  not  guarantee  itself  from  a  blockade  which  reduced  it 
to  severe  distress. 

Louis  XIV.  did  not  abandon  it  January  1, 1675,  the  squadron 
of  Valbelle  reappeared  in  sight  of  the  Faro.  Valbelle  brought 
Lieutenant-General  VaUavoire,  commander  of  a  small  corps  of 
land-forces,  and  charged  with  instructions  from  the  King  and 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  minister,  Pomponne,  had 
recommended  to  Vailavoire  to  leave  to  the  Messinese  people 
"strongly  inclined  to  a  republic,  the  hope  of  reinainnifr  wholly 
independent,"  unless  Messina  should  be  inclined  of  itself  to  give 
itself  cither  to  France,  or  to  a  prince  whom  Louis  XIV.  should 
offer  it  as  king. 

The  Spaniards  were  presdng  the  city  by  land  and  sea ;  they  had 
retaken  the  Faro  and  several  forts,  and  theur  fleet,  twen^-two  shipa 
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and  niuetppn  rfalleys  strong.^  was  miising  at  tlie  entrance  of  the 
Straits.  Vali>elle  liad  but  six  ships  and  three  fire-fships.  He  at- 
tempted the  passage.  The  tiiemy  s  ricet,  stupefied  by  his  incred- 
ible audacity,  dared  not  attack  him.  He  entered  the  port  in  tri- 
umph (January  3).  The  troops  that  were  besieging  the  city  by 
land  withdrew  a  few  leagues.  Vallavoire  had  not  the  foi*ces  neces- 
sary to  extend  into  the  interior  of  Sicily  and  seek  resources  there : 
the  proviaions  brought  by  VelbeDd  were  aoon  ezbaiuted,  uid  the 
&ziune  wae  raging  anew,  when  AdmunAl  Yivonoe  aniTed  at  lest  m 
turn  from  Toulon,  with  eight  men-<of-war  and  a  large  conToy  of 
supplies,  and  Dnqnesne  as  lienftenant  (Febnuuy  11).  The  fleet 
of  Spain,  which  had  retomed  to  the  entrance  of  the  Straita,  seenag 
itself  taken  between  the  aqnadrons  of  Yiyonne  and  Yalbelle,  fled 
shameflilly,  despite  its  great  numerical  snperiority,  and  left  a  -vessel 
of  finty-fbur  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  AdmiraU 
La  CooTa,  is  aocnaed  of  having  snflered  himself  to  he  comipled 
for  money  by  the  agents  of  Louis  XIV, 

The  Spanish  navj  oonld  no  longer  be  said  to  be  numbeied 
among  the  marines  of  Europe. 

Vlvonne  effected  his  disemberioitioa  with  thirtj-five  hundred  sol- 
diers, amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  A  few  weeks  after 
he  was  solemnly  inaugurated  Viceroy  of  Sicily  (April  28).  The 
senate  and  people  of  Messina,  fearing  that  France  would  not  pro- 
tect them  energetically  enough  if  they  claimed  to  preserve  their 
independence,  decided  to  do  fuU  homage  to  Louis  XIV.  as  their 
sovereign.^ 

Louis  XIV.  was  prepared  to  act  everywhere  with  enexgy  in  the 

spring  of  1675. 

He  had  made  some  new  attempts  before  to  negotiate,  no  longer 

with  all  his  adversaries  collectively,  the  Cologne  conference  having 
&iled,  but  separately  with  the  Dutch.  The  conquest  of  Holland 
having  proved  a  failure,  he  would  have  gladly  made  peace  with 
the  Dutch  while  continuing  the  war  against  the  House  of  Austria, 

that  is,  have  returned  to  the  old  French  policy.  What  a  condem- 
nation of  his  policy  by  himself!  He  liad  already  caused  over- 
tures to  be  made  to  the  United  Provinces  hv  Swcflen,  his  ally, 
and  had  made  thera  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wlio  showed 
himself  not  at  all  disposed  to  separate  from  his  allies.  The  j)eople, 
in  Holland,  were  weary  of  a  war  which  enriched  onlv  a  tew  pri- 
vateers and  burdened  all  the  rest  of  the  citizens :  the  States-Gen- 

1  E.  Sno,  TTixtoire  dt  h  mmvm  Jhutfoits,  t»  IL Hv.  v.  cAitp»  M  Iftfs.  dn  marjm 

4t  ViUeUe,  pp.  17-28. 
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ml  accepted,  in  Kovember,  1674,  the  medtation  of  the  King  of 
England ;  but  William  of  Naann,  who  thought  only  of  growing 
hf  war,  6r  from  desiring  peace  thiongh  the  mediatioD  of  Charlea 
II.,  hoped  to  draw  England  into  the  coalition. 

After  the  campaign  of  1674,  William  fimned  the  pnject  of 
crossing  the  sea  to  compel  Charies  to  action  by  means  of  Par- 
liament, in  the  heart  of  which  he  had  concocted  fonnidable  in- 
trigues. Charies  II.  averts  the  blow  bj  his  customary  expedient ; 
that  is,  by  proroguing  Pariiament  ftr  six  months,  dismined  lus 
ministers,  Bnckin^am  and  Arlington,  whom  he  trusted  no  longer, 
and  strove  to  brint^  back  Orange  to  a  peaoeftil  policy  by  offering 
bim  the  band  of  his  niece,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
an  alliance  which  he  bad  already  long  projected.  The  Catholic 
James  of  York  was  strongly  averse  to  this  design,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  marry  his  daughter  in  Prance ;  the  French  ambas- 
aador,  Ruvigni,  had  predicted  to  him  that  **sucb  a  son-in-law 
would  inevitably  be  his  ruin,**— words  which  tlie  event  showed 
pro])hetic.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  already  the  idol  of  £n|^ 
land.^  The  selfish  Charles  II.,  caring  little  for  the  future,  pro- 
vided that  he  insured  bis  present  tranquillity,  persisted ;  but  the 
Prin(%  of  Orange  did  not  welcome  this  overture  with  all  the 
eagerness  which  Charles  thought  himself  entitled  to  expect.  Wil- 
liam feared  that  a  snare  was  laid  to  rob  him  of  his  popularity  in 
Great  Britain  by  appearing  to  associate  him  with  the  policy  of  the 
Sti!art'>,  am]  the  negotiation  had  no  immediate  result  (^^^ovember- 
J^eceniber,  lo74). 

At  this  very  moment,  William  was  pursuin?  in  the  United 
Provinces  a  plan  which  manitested  the  full  extent  of  his  ambition. 
The  stadtholdership,  increased  by  the  exorbitant  rijxht  of  appoint- 
ing the  magistrates  of  the  cities,  no  longer  satistied  him,  and  he 
dreamed  of  obtaining  with  ^clat  from  his  fellow-citizens  that  sov- 
ercicnity  wliich  he  had  reftised,  mutilated  and  debased,  from  the 
liaiifls  of  their  adversaries.  He  had  induced  the  States-General 
to  confer  on  him  the  power  of  reorganizing,  as  he  chose,  the  prov- 
inces of  Gelderland  and  Utrecht,  after  their  evacuation  bv  the 
French.  He  took  advantage  of  this  to  cause  the  States  of  the 
first  of  these  provinces  to  decree  to  him  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Gel- 
derland and  Count  of  Ziitphen.  William  c<jnsulted  the  other 
provinces  to  know  whether  he  should  accept ;  he  hoped  tluit  they 
would  answer  affirmatively,  and  would  follow  by  degrees  the  ex- 
ample of  Gelderland.  Utrecht,  crushed  by  the  conquest  which 
1  Zkjpeche  de  Ruvi^  a  Louis  XI V.  of  April  23.  1674 ;  ap.  Mignet,  IV.  828. 
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she  had  endured,  was  fully  disposed  to  wooBfi  A  maiter;  hat  Hol- 
land and  Zeaknd  rebelled  against  the  audacious  preten^ons  of  the 
fitadtholder ;  the  Zealand  sailors,  lately  so  devoted  to  the  Na&saus, 
showed  the  most  threatening  disposition.  William  was  prudent 
enough  not  to  persist^  and  lefaaed  the  duchy  of  Geiderland^ 
(February,  1675). 

Although  tlie  stadtholder  had  receded  in  time,  liis  authority 
suffered  by  this  clii-ck,  and  tlie  republican  party  rose  from  the 
debasement  in  wliicli  it  liad  remained  subsequently  to  tlie  death  of 
the  De  Witts.  The  chfiiK-es  of  peace  with  France  increased; 
notwithstanding,  the  republican  party  itself,  while  wishing  for 
peace,  did  not  yet  desire  tlie  necessary  conditions,  —  that  is,  the 
conditions  acceptable  to  Louis  XIV. 

In  the  preceding  September,  tlie  States-General  had  removed 
the  proliibition  of  French  wines  and  brandies,  a  prohibition  as 
injurious  to  them  as  to  the  French,  and  liad  proposed  to  Louis 
XIV.  the  reestablishment  of  commerce  between  the  two  States, 
witli  a  tinice  on  the  sea.  Tiie  King  had  consented  to  the  maritime 
ti'uce,  but  not  to  the  reiistabHshment  of  c<»iamerce  before  peace; 
it  would  have  been  taking  away  ii'om  lioiiaud  the  greatest  interest 
she  had  in  peace. 

William  strove  to  iaderanify  himself  iii  England  for  the  reverse 
which  he  hud  experienced  in  Holland.  Spring  come,  Charles  II. 
dared  not  again  prorogue  his  Parliament ;  the  urgent  entreaties 
and  pecuniary  offers  of  Louis  XIV.  were  vain.  The  English 
Parliament  reopened  April  23.  Charles  endeaTored  to  turn  the 
jpolitical  paaaions  towards  religious  questions  at  home.  He  strore 
to  satisfy  the  Tory  and  Episcopal  party,  which  nikd  in  Parlift* 
ment,  by  rigorous  measures  both  against  the  Papists  and  the  Non* 
ficnfbrmists  or  Protestant  Dissent^  whoae  position  he  had  alle- 
Tiated  in  1672.  Bnt  Parliament  appeared  insensible  to  these  con- 
eesnoos,  and  none  the  less  followed  the  current  of  pnblie  opinioni 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  intrignes  of  Wilfiam,  ni^^  it 
agauut  IVanoe*  The  Honae  of  Commons  demanded  of  the  Khag 
the  recall  of  the  English  corps  that  remained  in  the  service  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  that  had  recently  distinguished  itself  under  Tu- 
renne  (May  1).  The  maritime  establishment  of  France,  consid* 
erably  augmented  since  the  previous  year,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  English  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  French  navy  exceeded  the 
£n^sh  navy :  it  numbered  at  this  moment  ninety-ibur  men-o^ 
war,  Enghind  only  eighty-seven:  Holland  had  as  many  as  ona 
I  Higne^  t  IV.  pp.  827-SU;  BMoaee,  t  IL  pp. 
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himdred  and  thirty-fbur.^  It  tn»  to  be  feaxed  that  ihe  House  of 
Commons  would  go  fbiiher  and  demand  war  wiili  EVance.  Lonis 
XIV .  felt  too  weU  what  weight  England  would  cast  into  the  hal- 
ance«  should  she  join  the  coalition ;  he  Icnew  that  one  of  ihe  live* 
liest  anxieties  of  En^and  was  the  fear  of  seeing  the  coasts  of 
Flanders  in  the  possession  of  the  French ;  he  strove  to  calm  the 
English  hy  apprittng  Charles  II.  that  it  was  not  his  intention, 
during  this  campaign,  to  carry  his  arms  into  maritime  Flanders, 
but  only  into  the  Tslley  of  the  Meuse.  The  declaration  of  the 
King  of  France  concerning  his  plan  of  campaign  permitted  Chailes 
II.  to  defend  himself,  though  witli  great  diihculty,  against  the  war> 
jiarfy,  and  a  quarrel  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  ^t  of  Com- 
mons furnished  him  the  means  of  gaining  a  few  months  more  hy  a 
new  prorogation  of  Parliament. 

During  this  time,  Louis  XIV.  acted.  Thanks  to  the  superiority 
of  his  finances  and  administration,  thanks,  above  all,  to  the  superi- 
ority of  a  concentrated  force  over  forces  more  considerable  in  bulk, 
but  diverse  and  heterogeneous,  France  had  been  able  everywhere 
to  reassnme  the  offensive  in  the  spring  of  1075.^ 

Rijus.sillon  was  swept  of  the  enemy  in  the  conrso  of  the  sninmer. 
Schomberg,  alter  crossing  and  attacking  Gerona  without  being  able 
to  take  it,  fell  back  on  Bellegarde  and  retook  tliis  fortress,  which 
commanded  the  entrance  of  Catalonia  (July  27,  1675). 

At  the  otlier  extremity  of  tlie  theatre  of  this  vast  war,  Sweden 
had  at  last  determined  to  keep  her  word,  and  to  ejffect  an  impor- 
tant diversion  in  favor  of  France.  In  1672,  Sweden  had  remained 
immovable,  despite  her  engagements.  In  1673,  she  had  pleaded, 
to  avoid  acting,  the  peace  reestablislied  between  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Klertor  of  Brandenburg,  and  had  offered  her  mediation  to  tho 
helligercjiL  powers.  The  able  negotiations  of  th^  French  ambas- 
sador Feuquieres,  and,  above  all,  the  in  onov  of  Louis  XIV.,  at 
last  won  the  cabinet  of  Stockholm.  By  a  treaty  of  A})ril,  1674, 
Louis  had  raised  to  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns  the  annual 
subsidy  which  he  paid  to  Sweden,  provided  that  she  should  send 
twentj-two  thoiuand  soldiers  to  Germany.  The  Swedes  again 
passed  the  summer  in  inaction.  By  a  second  compact  of  Septem« 
ber  27,  King  Charles  XI.  obligated  himself  to  attack  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  Dukes  of  Ltmehorg-Zell  and  Wolfen- 

1  In  1677,  the  French  marine  numbered  one  hundred  and  lixty-flre  ships  and 
fri-jnt^-s,  carrying  8»)28  guns;  every  vessel  aimed  with  mora  tbaa  twenty  gnus 
yetu  caiicd  a  »hip.   Mignet,  t.  IV.  p.  433. 

t  LoiiiiXiy.lEeiFliiiliitpi^,  this  Tcar,  twtnlif •tvo  OoniSBd  Swiii. 
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Inittel,  as  having  infringed  upon  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  Jan** 
Hgiy  15,  1675,  the  Swedes  invaded  Brandenburg,  at  the  rerj 
moment  wlien  tlic  Great  Elector  evacuated  Alsace  before  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  Turenne.  March  9,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
figned  between  the  K'mff  <">f  Sweden  and  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria 
and  Hanover  to  maintain  by  arms  the  tronty  of  Westjiliaha.  These 
two  diik<-s  wt  re  thu  only  partisans  that  hmnce  had  retained  or 
won  amon^  the  princes  of  Germany.* 

Louis  XIV.  had  made  but  a  triHinf];  concession  to  the  Enjrlish  in 
not  this  year  attackinir  the  coasts  of  Flanders.  The  best  means 
to  sulnhie  the  Catholic  Netherlands  was  to  cut  oft'  fvoni  tliem  tlie 
assi^stancc  of  Germany.  1)V  occupvin<j  the  Central  Meuse.  a  plan 
commenced  by  the  tal  in*;  ot  Muestricht  in  1678,  and  \vlii(  li  iiad 
been  suspended  to  conquer  Franche-Comt^  in  1G74.  Loxub  resolved 
to  march  in  person  in  this  flirection  with  Cond^,  while  Turenne 
should  continue  to  operate  on  the  Rhine  against  the  Imperialists, 
abandoned  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  States  invaded  by  the  Swedes. 

The  town  and  province  ot  Liege  were  pledged  to  neutrality, 
since  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  Bishop  of  Liege,  had  abandoned  the 
interests  of  France.  Tlie  occupation  of  Huy  and  Diiuint  by  the 
Imperialists  had  infringed  on  this  neutrality,  and,  now,  the  two 
belligerent  parties  equally  coveted  the  capital  of  the  pro%ince,  shut 
in  between  the  Imperial  garrimi  of  Hnj  and  Dbiant  and  th« 
French  gftrrtsons  of  Maestricht  and  Maes^k.  The  French  pre- 
tailed.  The  commander  of  the  citadel  of  Liege  surrendered  the 
idace  to  Count  d'Estradea,  governor  of  Maestricht,  and  introduced 
therein  fifteen  hundred  French  (Mardi  27).  Maeeyck  was  evacu- 
ated and  nzed  to  concentrate  the  forces  on  the  Central  Meuse* 

Louis  XrV.  did  not  enter  the  field  immediate^,  either  hecauaft 
the  army  was  not  ready,  or  because  the  troubles  excited  at  this  mo- 
ment tiuioughout  the  West  of  France  by  the  new  taxes  caused  him 
uneasiness.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May  that  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  moved  through  the  valley  of  the 
8ambre  towatds  Huy«  while  a  corps  uuder  the  orders  of  Cr^ul  took 
possession  of  Dtnant  (May  18-29}»  Mvy  was  carried  in  tuni 
(Jane  1-6).  June  10,  Limburg  was  invested:  Cond^  directed 
the  siege,  which  the  Kmg  covered  in  person.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Lou  vain,  dared  not  attack  the 
King,  and  had  not  time  to  reinforce  himself.  Limburg  opened  its 
gates,  June  22.   Louis  had  attained  his  immediate  end :  he  was 
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master  of  the  central  oooxee  of  the  Menae,  and  poMessed  beyond 
the  river  a  very  important  ootpoet,  Limbiirg ;  the  enemy  held  noth- 
ing longer  on  the  Central  Mense  but  Namur  and  Charlemont, 
snrroanded  on  all  aides  by  French  garriaons.  Louis  did  not  think 
k  incnmbent  on  bun  to  posh  his  enterprises  in  BelgSnm  fbrUier  this 
year.  To  insure  the  operations  commenoed  by  Torenne  in  Ger- 
many, it  was  necessary  that  a  part  of  the  royal  forces  should  go  to 
defend  the  vast  space  which  separates  the  Central  Bhine  from  the 
Central  Mense,  and  which  the  Moselle  divides  into  two  almost 
equal  parts.  The  internal  tnmbles,  which  continiied,  moreover 
zecalled  the  King  to  Paris,  and  the  weather,  iHliich  was  very  rainy, 
was  unfavorable  to  sieges.  Louis  therefore  sent  Crdqui  towards 
the  Moi^ell '  and  the  Sarre,  with  a  small  aimy  corps,  to  restrain  the 
Dukes  of  Lonaine  and  Liinebnrg,  who  were  arming  on  the  Rhine, 
left  the  command  of  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  Cond^  to  oppose  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  set  out,  July  17,  to  return  to  Versailles. 

A  violent  agitation  had  been  prolonged  for  several  months  in  the 
West  and  Southwest  of  fVanoe.  The  disturbances  which  internal 
conspiracies  and  foreign  instigations  had  not  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  preceding  year,  had  broken  out  in  the  spring  of  1675,  not  in 
Normandy  and  Languedoc,  as  Rohan  and  Sardan  had  promised, 
but  m  I^rittany  and  Guienne.  The  weight  and  vexatious  character 
of  several  new  taxes  wore  the  cause  of  these.  Colbert,  to  his  pro- 
found regret,  had  seen  himself  obliged  to  incron^o  the  tax  on  salt 
thirty  sous  per  minot  in  Aiirnist.  1G74  ;  then  lie  liatl  lustitnted  the 
monopoly  of  tobacco,  a  more  legitimate  tax,  altlnniirii  :it  first  very 
ill  received  (September,  1674).^  Reconrse  luid  al^o  l)e(  n  liad, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  less  ju^titiubie  resources: 
the  siamp-tax,  already  created  by  Mazarin,  then  suppressed,  had 
been  reestablished  ;  he  deplorably  increased  the  expenses  of  le«^l 
proceetlings,  by  Ibrcing  tlie  lawyers  to  }>nt  on  each  page  of  stamped 
paper  a  fixed  number  of  lines  ;  at  the  same  time  a  stamp-tax  had 
been  imposed  on  pewter  vessels,  the  people's  plate.  In  1674,  these 
two  taxes  had  been,  on  the  popular  complaint,  the  one  transformed, 
the  other  abolished.  The  States  of  Brittany  had  testified  their 
gratitude  to  the  King,  for  this  concession  and  some  others,  by  doub- 
ling by  a  gratuity  the  contribution  which  they  were  about  to  vote, 

^  It  i«  curious  to  coniidcr  the  small  bpp^inning  of  this  tax,  tlie  product  of  which 
bas  siDM  become  so  enormoiu ;  it  yielded  at  first  only  ^,000  livres ;  twenty  yean 
after  it  prodnoed  Ifimjm,  Bfadame  de  MuntceiMm  had  pennaded  the  King  to  give 
her  the  revpnue.  Colbi  rt  had  the  courage  to  cause  it  to  be  withdrawn  from  lier, 
although  b«  knew  what  it  would  ooat  him  (o>bnTe  (hit  hangh^  aad  vindtctir* 
woman. 
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and  wliicli  iw,  ihos  increased  to  5,200,000  lima.  At  the  begm- 
ning  of  1675,  the  Btamp  and  pewter  iaM  wexe  estalilished  aneir. 
The  people  were  exasperated. 

March  28^  at  Bardeanx,^  when  the  officers  of  the  ftrmers  of  the 
revenues  attempted  to  stamp  the  pewter  vessels  among  the  mep- 
chants,  the  people  rose,  ciying,  Long  live  the  King,  and  down 
with  the  taxes  I "  sacked  the  pubEe  biirean  and  sevend  houses  of 
the  finance  officers,  and  threw  into  the  river  all  the  stamped  plate 
fbond.  A  few  of  the  rioters  having  heen  arrested,  the  next  daj 
the  riot  began  agsin  more  terrible  than  befive ;  the  mnltitnde  maa- 
sacred  a  councillor  of  parliament,  seiaed  several  others,  and  com- 
pelled the  governor  and  parliament  to  release  the  imprisoned  insnr- 
gents.  The  parliament,  by  a  decree  rendered  nnder  bayonets, 
sniqpressed,  as  far  as  the  city  was  concerned,  the  two  new  taxes 
and  various  other  duties  odious  to  the  Bordelais.  The  governor 
of  Guienne,  Marshal  d*  Albret,  promised  to  obtain  an  amnesty  from 
the  King.  liOiiis  XIV.,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  accorded  the 
amnesty  and  ratified  the  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux. 
For  Louis  thus  to  humiliate  the  royal  authority  before  the  riot,  the 
situation  must  hare  appeared  really  grave  to  him,  and  he  must  have 
wished  to  suppress  the  revolt  at  all  costs  at  the  moment  when  the 
campaign  was  about  to  open.  Louis  remembered  the  parUamea^ 
qf  Ormen. 

Tiro  f  ei  laeiitation  was  not  appeased,  maintained  as  it  was  hy  the 
fear  that  the  pardon  avh'^  not  sincere  and  hy  the  intrigues  of  foreifxn 
instruments.  Conspiring  agt  nts  set  out  from  Bordeaux  for  Hol- 
land with  a  promptness  Avliich  seemed  to  prove  that  tlie  Bordc  :mx 
revolt  had  I'cen  instigated  In'  secret  intrigues ;  April  8,  they  were 
already  at  tlie  ITagiie,  where  tbey  solicited  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Stales -General  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Gironde.  The 
Dutch,  deceived  the  year  before  by  Rohan  and  Sardan,  hesitated 
to  attempt  the  enterprise  on  the  faith  of  adventurers  who  could  not 
verify  the  title  which  they  assumed  of  delegates  from  Bordeaux. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  portion  of  the  population  were  ex- 
ceedingly ill  disposed  ;  they  held  "  very  insolent  language  concern- 
ing the  ancient  dominion  of  the  English,"  so  wrote  the  intendant 
of  Guienne  to  Colbert.  The  Protestants,  numerous  in  Guienne 
and  justly  discontented  with  the  increasing  annoyances  which  they 
were  made  to  endure,  gave  rise  to  serious  uneasiness.  The  kwyeis 

1  Before  the  stamp-aflbir,  the  now  regulations  of  Colbert  concerning  wardenships 

and  freedoms  of  tmilo  oorporations  lnnl  been  very  ill  rpceived  at  Bordeaux,  and  liad 
greatly  embittered  the  anm,ua.   See  F.  Joubieau,  Hutou  t  de  Colbert^  t,  I.  p.  317.  • 
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and  the  merdumts  were  not  less  discontented  than  ihe  commcm 
people.  F^igord,  B^arn,  other  cantons  of  Guienne  and  Qascon^t 
became  tnrbtJenty  after  ihe  example  of  Bordeaoz,  and  threatened 
the  fiscal  agents.^  Poitou  and  Maine  showed  in  tttm  some  &po- 
silion  to  stir;  the  Bong  employed  concessions  towards  Poitiers, 
xigor  towards  Mans. 

Three  weeks  after  the  sedition  of  Bordeanx»  the  bureaus  of 
stamped  paper  and  of  tobacco  were  sacked  at  Rennes,  with  the 
same  cry  as  at  Bordeaux,  **  Long  live  the  King,  and  no  taxes  I " 
(April  18).  Some  were  killed  on  both  sides.  The  magistrates  of 
Nantes  suspended  the  collection  of  the  new  datiest  in  order  to  aymd 
a  stmikr  insurrection.  The  parliament  of  Rennes,  irritated  at  the 
want  of  fiuth  to  which  Brittany  was  soljected,  made  no  efforts  to 
calm  the  public  mind.  The  peasants  revolted  in  turn,  especially 
in  Gomonailles;  thousands  of  Low  Breton  peasants  scoured  the 
province,  pursuing  with  fury  the  fiscal  agents  and  the  noblemen 
who  armed  themselves  after  the  order  of  Duke  de  Chaulnes,  gov- 
ernor of  Biittany.  The  governor,  meanwhile,  was  assailed  by  the 
people  of  Rennes  and  obliged  to  quit  the  city.  Many  chateaux 
were  pillaged  or  burned;  men  of  quality  were  hung,  their  swords  at 
their  side,  iirom  the  tops  of  steeples.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Jo^ 
queries  readily  revived  among  the  violent  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Brittany.  The  priests  themselves  were  no  longer  respected  when 
ihey  urged  the  rural  population  to  submit.  These  unfortunates 
said  that  "  the  esmctions  and  ill-treatment  of  tbeir  seigDiors,  who 
made  them  work  continually  on  their  lands,  having  no  more  con- 
sideration for  them  than  horses,  —  all  this,  joined  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  salt -tax  and  the  issue  of  the  edict  concerning 
tobacco,  Avith  which  it  was  impossible  for  tlieni  to  dispense,  had 
brought  matters  to  such  a  pass  that  they  could  not  help  throwing 
off  the  yoke."  » 

"We  see  that  neither  the  wise  ordinances  of  Colbert,  nor  tlio 
severe  examjiles  of  tlie  Great  Days  of  Auvergne,  liarl  been  able  to 
put  an  end  to  the  excesses  of  feudalism.  The  Revolution  of  1789 
was  needed  to  extir[)ate  this  poisouous  plant,  which  monarchy  had 
only  pruned  and  trimmed. 

Louis  XIV.  had  been  patient  until  liis  return  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  his  pride  must  have  suffered  cruelly  from  so  much  con- 
ciliation towards  sedition.   He  indemnified  himi»eit  but  too  well. 

1  LeUrm  mUHairet,  VL  VP-  8M,  489»  440, 447.  P.  CWment.  B!tl.  tk  CcBmrt,  p.  886. 

2  Letter  of  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes  to  Colbert,  of  July  13,  1676,  ap.  P.  Cltfiii«Bt| 
But,  (U  Colbert,^, m.  Lmn»wuiU.Vf.^.m»m»m,  B«siia«e,  IL  p.  601 
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The  month  of  Ausxiist  arriv«Hl  ;  when  lie  saw  that  tlie  troubles  did 
not  swell  to  orjjanized  insurrection  and  civil  war,  and  that  the 
naval  forces  of  Huilandf  which  were  preparino;  to  assist  the  Danes 
arjainst  the  Swedes  and  the  Si  aiuurds  of  Sicilv  nirainst  the  French, 
did  not  appear  on  onr  coasts,  liia  wrath  ftnaily  uverllowed.  Tvvo 
new  riots,  which  occurred  at  Bordeaux  in  the  latter  part  of  Ansoist, 
were  suppressed  and  punished  by  sanguinary  exertitions.  The 
Bordeaux  peoj>le  suffered  themselves  to  be  disarmed  without  seri- 
ous resistance.  Alter  the  n'capture  of  Bellegarde,  six  or  seven 
thousand  soldiers  from  the  ui  ui\-  of  Konssillon  were  sent  to  Bor- 
deaux  and  quartered  in  the  city  (November),  where  they  com- 
mitted such  disorders  that  the  best  fhmiHes  deserted  Bordeaux,  and 
commerce  was  for  a  long  time  ruined.  The  parliament,  wbidl 
neverthelew  liad  shown  no  ill-wUl,  was  exiled  to  Condom,  and  ike 
walls  of  Bordeaux  wen  partly  lereUed. 

Brittanj  was  still  more  hanhly  treated :  a  remfarecment  of 
toe  tax.  thousand  soldiers  was  introduced  there  dnrbig  August  Hw 
insurgents  nowhere  made  a  stand  against  the  troops.  Hie  Low 
Breton  peasants,  as  soon  as  thej  saw  the  soldiers  in  the  distancev 
fell  on  their  knees,  crying,  ^  Have  mercy  on  ns  1  '*  The  towns  and 
eoimtiy  were  none  the  less  desolated  hy  numerous  cmel  ponish- 
ments ;  nothing  hut  gallows  and  wheels  were  encoontered  along 
the  highways.  At  Rennes,  all  the  inhabitants  of  an  important 
street  were  banished  wtthont  distinction,  and  it  was  forbidden  to 
give  them  refuge*  *^  Women  in  labor,  old  men  and  children,  were 
seen  wandering,  weeping,  from  the  city,  destitute  of  feed,  without 
knowing  whither  to  go  or  where  to  lay  dieir  heads.**  ^ 

The  pariiament  of  Rennes  was  transferred  fer  some  time  to 
Yannes,  and  new  troops  came  to  complete  the  military  occupatiiMi 
of  the  province,  while  the  States  of  Brittany  voted  a  new  grant 
of  three  millions  to  the  King  under  the  impression  of  the  pnbUe 
terror* 

Movements  of  the  same  kind,  btit  less  prolonged,  had  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  year  at  Toulouse,  Limoges,  Nevers. 
Everywhere  the  people  suffered,  if  they  did  not  everywhere  rebeL 
May  29,  1676,  the  governor  of  Dauphiny,  Lesdiguieres,  wrote  to 
Colbert  that  commerce  had  completely  ceased  in  his  province,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhal^tants  had  lived  during  die  winter 

1  Lettm  mUl'taires,  t.  lY.  pp,  260^^.  Madame  d»  Biwigoit  letter  of  October  SO, 
1676.  MniLmio  SdvigtK?  expressios  herself  on  these  snd  event*  with  a  levity 
vhicU  shows  liow  fitr  ioforior  the  eeventecntti  ccnturjr  wa«  in  sentiineou  of  humao* 
ilj  to  She  centttrice  wfaich  have  moeeedcd  It  F.  CMment,  Huloin  d$  Odkmlt 
fp.  967-47S. 
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on  nothing  but  bread  made  of  aoorns  and  roots  $  that  the]r  would 
soon  be  aeon  eating  the  grass  in  the  meadowvand  the  bark  from 
trees  I  ^  .  •  •  A  few  months  after,  the  English  philosopher  Locke» 
travelling  in  Languedoc,  learned  firom  the  people  of  the  conntxy 
that  the  rents  of  lands  had  decreased  one  half  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  wretched  and  minons  aspect  of  the  Poitevin 
cottages  stmck  him  no  less,  and  even  the  chateaux  of  the  petlj 
nobility  presented  to  him  an  aspect  of  discomfort  and  poverty.' 

This  was  not  what  Colbert  had  dreamed  of  Ibr  France  ! 

The  noise  of  military  events  stifled  the  complaints  of  all  these 
unibrtunates,  and  posterity  has  wdlnigh  forgotten  these  popular 
outbreaks  and  sorrows  to  remember  only  the  last  exploits  of  that 
great  man,  who  terminated,  during  this  campaign,  his  forever 
glorious  career. 

Turenne  set  out  from  Paris  to  return  to  the  Khine^  at  the  same 
time  that  the  King  set  out  for  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  (May  11). 
He  fouiul  tlic  enemy,  exceptionally,  in  motion  as  soon  as  he.  The 
Imperialists,  thougli  they  had  no  longer,  as  the  year  before,  masses 
of  auxiliaries  ill  agreed  among  themselves,  lute],  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, Montecuculi  at  their  head.  Their  army  had  been  reorgan- 
ized in  Swabia,  and  to  reinforce  it,  the  greater  part  of  thu  Imperial 
troops  had  been  brought  thither  that  had  wintered  on  the  Meuse, 
which  facihtatcd  the  operations  of  Louis  XiV.  on  the  banks  of  this 
river.  Montecuculi,  who  had  twenty -five  thousand  men,  and 
Turenne,  who  had  twenty  thousand,  designed,  each  on  his  side,  to 
carry  the  war  on  the  enemy's  territory.  Montecuculi  urged  the 
city  of  Struiburg  once  more  to  grant  passage  to  the  troops  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  ]Cin]ure.  The  people  of  Strasburg,  according  to 
custom,  agitated  in  ta>'or  of  the  Germanic  cause ;  the  magistrates 
hesitated;  the  arrival  of  Turenne  at  Benfeld  (May  22)  decided 
them  to  keep  the  promise  \vhich  they  had  given  the  Januar}'  be- 
fore. The  bridge  across  the  lUiine  was  not  delivered  up  to  Mon- 
tecuculi, who  was  four  leagues  north  of  Strasburg. 

The  Austrian  general  then  descended  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  as  if  to  move  on  Philippsburg  (May  25).  Xnrenne 
pitched  his  camp  at  Aehenheun,  a  leagne  toad  n  half  from  Stras- 
burg (May  27),  pushed  forward  with  the  Tsngnard  to  Haguenau, 
and  waited.  Montecuculi  crossed  the  Ehine  at  Speyer,  sent  out 
parties  towards  Lower  Alsace,  and  threatened  Philippsburg*  The 
phce  was  in  a  good  state  of  defence.    As  to  Lower  Alsace,  it  was 

1  p.  Clt-ment,  p.  SJ7». 

<  The  Life  of  Mm  LoAt,  wM  Eitlnet/hm  kk  Cmrnptrndmot,  2  vols.  8fa  1880c 
Vou  1.  M 
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not  6«sf  to  penetrate  it  in  firant  Taremie  did  not  stir.  Moote- 
cacali  bed  bad  no  other  aim  than  to  draw  bb  rival  in  the  direction 
of  the  Paktinate,  in  order  to  return  by  fhreed  marches  to  Stns- 
bmg  and  make  a  new  attempt  upon  the  dty.  Tnrenne  did  not 
aHow  himself  to  be  dnped.  While  the  Aostrian  general,  seeing 
bis  plan  divined,  recroesed  the  river  at  Spejer,  the  French  general 
threw  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Rhme  at  Otienbeim,  6ve  leagaea 
above  Sttasbnrg.  There  were,  fai  troth,  five  bridges  instead  of  one« 
the  Rhine  bemg  divided  at  this  point  into  five  arms  by  wooded  and 
marshy  islands,  across  which  it  was  neeessaiy  to  cnt  roads  for  the 
artillery  and  baggage.  Thanks  to  the  seal  of  the  soldiers,  this  nide 
labor  was  finished  in  fonr  days.  June  7-8,  the  army  crossed  the 
great  river,  and  Tnrenne  anticipate  Montecnculi  by  seizing  the 
post  of  Willstedt,  near  the  confliienco  of  tlie  Kimdg  and  the  RhinOt 
thns  cutting  off  the  communications  of  the  enemy  with  Strasborg. 
Swabia,  instead  of  Alsaoe,  became  the  theatre  of  the  war.  It  was 
a  first  victory. 

Ortnan,  the  canton  of  Swabia  where  the  two  armies  firand  them- 
selves, presents  the  aspect  of  an  open  country  intersprrsod  with 
forests,  shut  in  between  the  Rhine  and  the  heights  of  tlie  Black 
Forest,  and  intersected  by  numerous  small  streams  which  descend 
fixxm  the  mountains  to  the  river.  Montecuculi  encamped  at  Oflfen- 
bnrg,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Mountains,  the  little  river 
Kinzig  separating  the  two  armies  (June  13).  Henceforth  neither 
of  the  two  great  generals  lost  sight  of  the  other.  Like  two  valiant 
athletes  struggling  foot  to  foot  without  either  being  able  to  over- 
throw the  other,  Tiirenne  and  Monternciili  manncuvrcd  for  six 
weeks  in  tlie  space  of  a  few  square  lean;ues  witlioiit  succeeding  in  ^ 
forcinrr  eacli  otlicr  to  quit  the  place.  Tlicse  a(hnirable  operations 
will  be  an  eternal  objoct  of  stndv  ff^r  military  men.  Montecuculi 
was  somewhat  snperii  r  In  numerical  force,  and  especially  in  artil- 
lery. Tnrenne  made  amends  for  his  inferiority  by  the  advantage 
which  his  viiror  and  nlivslcal  aetivitv  save  liim  over  a  rival  worn 
out  with  infirmities  and  often  obliged  to  rely  on  the  eye  and  judg- 
ment of  others.* 

Montecuculi,  advancing  firom  the  Kinzig  to  the  Schutter  and 
threatening  the  bridfre  at  Otteuheiiii,  strove  to  force  Turenne  to 
abandon  the  post  of  Willstedt  (June  18).  Turenne  did  not  abandon 
Willstedt :  but,  seeing  that  the  space  to  be  guarded  between  Otten- 
heim  and  Willstedt  was  too  extended,  he  moved  his  pontoon  bridge 

>  Folard,  Commnit.  sur  pcl^  t  I",  p.  266.  Peo^iiito,  JKtfn.  mft'l.  Hapol^ 

li^M.  U  V.  pp.  luo-lbl. 
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from  Ottenheim  down  to  Altenheim  and  thus  nanow«d  Ik  qnarten 
two  leagues  (June  2^24).  Monteenealt  did  not  sncoeed  in  de- 
boaehing  from  the  mountains  into  the  -valley  of  the  Bhine ;  he  ML 
iMck  on  Oflfenhafg,  then  made  a  movement  as  if  to  appvoaeh  Stras- 
tmrg  (June  27).  Torenne  crossed  the  Ktnaig  and  moved  in  front 
of  Willstedt;  that  is,  between  Strashaig  and  the  enemy.  Monte- 
cocnli,  a  few  days  after,  again  tamed  aside  two  or  three  leagues  to 
gain  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  establish  himielf  at  the  oqnfluenoe 
of  the  Renchen  with  the  great  liver.  Turenne  encamped  opposite 
him,  the  Renchen  between  the  two  (July  4-5). 

They  remained  fer  some  time  frcing  each  other.  Montecaculi 
had  ordered  a  pontoon  bridge  and  a  quantity  of  flour  to  be  in 
readiness  at  Straf^burg  ;  he  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  tliem 
down  the  Rhine,  Turenne  having  barricaded  the  di£ferent  branches 
of  the  river  by  stockades,  batteries  on  the  islands,  and  armed  boats. 
Notwithstanding,  of  the  two  armies,  the  French  at  this  moment 
ezp^CToed  the  greater  want.  Tlie  rains  were  continual,  and  the 
roads  impassable ;  forage  was  lacking.  At  last,  July  15  and  the 
following  days,  the  sun  having  reappeared  and  dried  the  ground  a 
little,  Turenne  seized  a  ford  of  tlie  Renchen  which  was  unguarded 
bv  the  enemy,  oocupied  n  few  pcist*?  ;ilon(;  the  stream,  and  prepared 
to  turn  the  camp  of  the  luiiH/rialists.  Montecncull  attempted  to 
prevent  liim  :  seeinfr  tlir  French  quarters  some  little  distance 
apart,  he  planned  a  l"*  n'  lal  attack  on  them  on  the  ni«^ht  of  Jnly 
23-24;  but  Turenne  on  his  side  was  in  motion;  the  Imperial 
corps  destined  to  attack  the  French  rif^ht  encountered  Turenne 
in  })erson  and  was  repulsed.  The  otlier  columns  of  the  enemy 
did  not  en^raore  in  the  conflict.  The  column  of  the  centre,  charged 
to  assail  the  ford  of  the  Renchen  and  to  give  the  signal  of  tr^ncral 
attack  by  a  volley  of  artillery,  had  lost  its  way  among  the  woods 
and  marshes. 

The  next  dav^  Turenne,  who  remained  master  of  both  banks  of 
the  Renchen,  took  possession  of  the  village  of  Gamshurst,  com- 
manding the  crossing^  of  another  small  river,  the  Lichtenau,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Imperial  camp.  Montecuculi,  wellnigh  closed  in  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Rhine,  decamped  the  same  night,  and 
fell  bacic  into  the  mountains.  Turenne,  after  having  assembled  all 
his  ferces  at  GhunshurBt,  reaseended  ilie  lachtenau,  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  and  sought  to  enter  the  mountains  by  the  defile  of 
Sasback.  Montecuculi  had  just  arrived  there,  and  occupied  a 
diurch  which  overlooked  the  entrance  of  this  gorge.  Turenne 
deemed  it  imposnble  to  carry  the  post,  bat  deocried  another  defile 
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ikrthfir  ofF  which  enabled  him  to  tun  th«  eneiiiy**  left-  The 
moment  of  deciaivo  action  appearad  to  have  come.  Turenne,  so 
averse  to  all  bnmidOf  could  not  help  exclaiming,  it  it  aaidt  "  I  haiTO 
them  I  thej  can  no  longer  etcape  me  I 

The  movements  of  the  enemy^  in  fiwst,  denoted  lively  anxiety ; 
his  Ixiggage  and  rear*gaard  were  seen  from  a&r  di^ppearing 
among  the  firs  in  the  direction  of  Wiirtemberg.  The  least  harm 
that  could  happen  to  Montecuculi  was  to  be  forced  back  beyond 
the  Black  ^loimtaina  and  to  abandon  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to 
tlie  Fivru  li. 

Mcanwliilc,  Tnrenne,  making  liis  last  arrangements  for  the 
attack,  went  to  reconnoitre  the  movements  of  the  Imperialists  and 
to  visit  the  batteries  just  ])lacej  Ity  his  commander  of  artillery, 
Saiiit-llilaire.  As  Saint-Hiiaire  was  pointing  out  to  him  an  Aus- 
trian column  on  the  march,  a  shot,  fired  from  an  op}  i>^ito  lieight,' 
carried  off  the  outiitrutclied  arm  (jf  Saint-Ililaire  and  btruck  the 
left  side  of  Turenne.  The  i;n.^at  man  frll  with  his  face  on  the 
aaddle-bow,  without  proftering  a  word,  witiiout  uttering  a  cry. 

He  was  dead  I 

Dead  at  sixty-four,  at  the  moment  of  crowning  his  career  by  a 
last  virtorv. 

Saint-IIilaire  had  talleii,  bleeding  and  mutilated,  by  the  side  of 
his  general.  His  son  Hung  himself,  weeping,  on  his  body,  Do 
not  weep  for  me,"  said  the  dying  father,  but  for  this  great  man. 
Poor  army,  what  will  become  of  thee  I  *' 

A  foreign  deterter  having  itm  to  bear  ^  &tal  newt  to  Monte- 
cncdi,  the  Austrian  general  was  at  first  seized  with  a  transport  of 
joy ;  hat  soon,  inspired  with  a  nobler  feeling,  **A  man  is  dead,*' 
said  he,    who  did  honor  to  mankind/'  * 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  catastrophe  attested  the 
greatness  of  the  loss  which  France  had  Just  experienced.  The 
first  cry  of  the  soldiers  waB»  Onr  fiither  is  dead;  we  are  losti '* 
the  next,  ^  We  will  avenge  onr  ftther  I  '*  The  two  lientenant* 
generals  who  had  commanded  under  Turenne,  de  Loiges  and  de 
Yanbrun,  not  acting  in  concert,  dared  not  profit  by  this  thirst  for 
vengeance,  and  renounced  the  ofiensive.  Montecuculi  remained 
immovable.  At  the  end  of  two  days,  the  French  generals  fell 
hack  to  the  camp  on  the  Benchen.   MontecncuU  then  marched 

^  Acoordhig  to  Batqiige*  THnee  Hermann  of  B«deik  leoofniied  Tareniieaiid  gav* 

ortlers  to  fire  on  him.    Basnage,  t.  II.  p.  618. 

*  Lettrr*  militaires,  t  III.  pp.  114-143,  104-22.5.  Fellinson,  Ceitre*  historiqves,  t  IL 
pp.  268-88a  S^Ttgn^.  t  II.  p.  264 ;  III.  p.  18.  edition  of  17W.  Mi.  de  8.  H-^ 
j8iiii|.]Ii]dn),  1 pp.  las-iioa.  Bi»taind$Twnimt,tlLn.9BI^-f»* 
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rapidly  on  Willstedt,  to  cut  off  the  French  army  from  its  bridge  at 
Altenheim.  Lorges  and  Vaubrun,  happily,  wen  Inlbniied  of  this 
movemeiit  in  tiind)  and  marched  parallel  with  the  enemy ;  the 
French  venguard  secured  the  post  of  Willstedt;  the  magaanes 
which  were  found  there  were  burped,  the  army  recrossed  the 
Kinzig  and  prepared  to  recross  the  Schutter  to  encamp  at  the 
tete-de-pont  nt,  Altenheim,  hotween  the  Schutter  and  the  Rhine. 
Scfircelv  had  the  vanp^ard  crossed  the  Schutter,  v,lion  the  Im- 
perial army,  wliich  had  followed  on  the  track  of  tlu'  French,  fell 
on  the  rear- guard,  broke  it,  drove  it  bt  vorni  the  stream,  and 
crossed  after  it  the  two  bridges  of  the  Schutter.  The  French 
army  sci mcd  lost.  The  Marquis  de  Vaul>riin,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  iiii^takG  of  wcakcninfj  the  army  by  sending  a  largo 
detachment  beyond  the  Rhine  witli  the  baggage,  unknown  to  Lor- 
ges,  bound  his  leg,  shattered  by  a  recent  wound,  to  liis  saddle-bow, 
rushed  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  met  his  death.  Count  de  Lor- 
ges,  Turenne's  nephew,  was  more  fortunate  in  a  new  charge ;  the 
army  sa\'ed  itself  by  prodigies  of  desperate  valor ;  the  veterans 
of  Turenne  returned  to  the  cumlxit  with  such  fury  that  the  Im- 
perialists were  forced  back  with  great  carnage  beyond  the  Uttle 
stream,  abandoning  a  few  guns  (August  1). 

The  loss  of  the  French,  in  this  bloody  affair,  was  about  three 
thousand  men ;  that  of  the  Imperialists  amounted  to  four  or  five 
thousand. 

They  continaed  to  cannonade  each  other  daring  the  rest  of  the 
day  end  the  two  days  fbllowing.  In  the  night  of  August  8-4, 
according  to  orden  from  conrt»  Count  de  Lorges  recrossed  the 
Rhine  withont  opposition  and  restored  Alsace.  The  bloody  batde 
of  Altenheim  had  been  of  no  valae  to  the  French  except  in  en- 
abling them  to  effect  their  retreat. 

Arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  army  was  ibrced  to 
part  with  the  body  of  its  general,  which  it  had  brought  with  it, 
and  to  which  it  willingly  still  attributed  its  safety.  Here  ensued 
one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  preserved  in  miGtaxy  annals; 
Madame  de  S^vignd  has  devoted  to  it  one  of  her  immortal  pages, 
in  which  we  fancy  that  we  still  hear  the  echoes  of  those  lamentable 
cries  of  a  whole  amy/*  ^ 

The  people,  especially  at  Paris  and  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
provinces,  shared  profoundly  in  the  grief  of  the  soldiers.  During 
the  whole  course  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons,  there  was 

»liidMMde6^igii«,tni.ikG2.  £ilfrefmaomi,tm.p^aM82.  JMi.A 
Sai^BUain,  t  V,  pp.  207-222. 
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neyer  a  ij;^      so  national  as  tbat  of  TureniW,  or  a  death  go  much 
regretted.    The  people  whom  the  great  man  had  latelj  prownrred 
from  mTasion,^  and  throogh  whose  territory  hi*  inanimate  remaini 
now  poaaed,  improvised  funeral  honors  to  him  more  touching  than 
the  pomp  which  awaited  him  at  Saint-Denis,  and  eulogies  mcro 
doqnent  in  their  simplicity  than  the  biiUiant  orations  of  the  suied 
dc?:k.    From  the  Rhine  to  Paris,  the  corpse  of  Turenne  journeyed 
slowly  between  two  lines  <^  people  in  tears.   At  Paris  and  the 
court,  the  consternation  was  such  that  each  one  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  dearest  relative  or  friend.    Through  the  whole  year,  there 
was  not  a  public  discourse  delivered  in  the  parliaments,  the  acad- 
emies, the  imiver<?itie«?,  tlint  was  not  full  of  the  thought  and  the 
imnfTc  of  the  jn  rat  dead.    The  Kinc  showed,  bv  bis  words  and 
actions,  that  he  felt  the  immensity  of  his  loss  ;  he  wished  to  render 
to  the  remains  of  the  hero  honors  as  extraordinary  as  his  services, 
and  similar  to  those  which  Du  Guesclin  liad  formerlv  received  :  he 
decided  that  Turenne  should  be  buried  at  Saint-Denis  in  a  new 
chapel  destined  for  the  sepulture  of  the  Bourbons.    While  awaiting 
tlie  consti-uction  of  this  edifice,  the  body  was  deposited  and  a 
monument  erected  in  the  chapel  of  Saint-Eustache,  at  Saint-Denis.' 

Modem  France  has  transferred  the  remains  and  tomb  of  Turenne 
beneath  the  military  dome  of  the  Invalides. 

1  We  remember  the  nnf^rrloto  rektefl  by  Madame  de  Srfvign^,  t  IIT.  y.  4*?,  con- 
cerning the  farmer  of  Champagne  who  wiahed  to  OMiod  hi*  hotm,  because  now 
tbtt  Tnnone  waa  dead,  the  enemy  waa  about  to  enter  Fnmoe. 

*  8ce  tfie  ftneral  orations  on  Turenne,  by  Fleshier  and  Maacaron,  his  eulogy  by 

SRint-^vrpm  nt,  the  letters  of  Madame  de  S^rign^,  and  the  le  tters  of  the  King  to 
the  abbe  and  monlu  of  Saint-Deni^  in  the  Bidnn  da  Twrmne,  t.  IL  Pr0»a», 
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Wam  WTtu  HoLLAKD.  coHttmiaUom  and  end.  —  Repulse  of  Konsaarbruck  and  Low  of 
Treves.  NaT«l  Victories  of  the  French  over  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  in  the 
Waters  of  ?^ici!y.  Glory  of  Duqufsnc.  Taking  nf  Cnnflc',  Bouchuin,  ami  Aire. 
Loss  of  riulipiwburg.  llevenes  of  the  bwedisk  Allies  of  France.  Bararia 
nUi«f  to  the  Soppmt  of  Fnmoe  and  Sweden.  Taking  of  Valenciennes  and 
C^mbrai.  Victory  of  Citi^sel.  Taking  uf  Saint-Omer.  Victory  of  Kochcn- 
ber?  Tiiking  of  Frciburfj  in  Brisjijau.  Maritirii«'  Snrccssps  npainst  the  Dutch. 
Taking  of  Ghent  and  Yprea.  Peace  of  Ntmeguen  witJi  UoUaod.  Commercial 
ConoeMkMM  to  tiie  Datob.  l^tfe  of  &dnt>]>enls  after  the  Signatofe  of  Fsaoai 
Louis  XIV.  restores  to  Spain  Glieiit,  with  Charleroi  and  several  othir  l'lat«a 
acquirt'il  in  lii'57  Ppilii  ce<k'3  to  Fr  niLi  Fmnche  Ci  nito,  Valenciennc's,  Cam- 
braif  Saint-Omer,  Ypres,  and  other  Towns  of  West  Flanders  and  tiainault.  Ttie 
Smpenr  and  the  Germanic  Diet  tign  tbe  Peace  after  new  Rerersea.  PhiUpp^ 
Imfg  restored  to  France  in  Exchanfo  for  Freiburg.  The  I'.Uctur  of  BrandeUf 
burg  nr?f1  t]i(>  King  of  Denmark  veaUwe  to  Sweden  wbal  the/  had  taken  from 
her.   General  Pacification. 

1675-1679. 


WAR  WITH  HOLLAMD. 

1675-1679. 

LoT  T'j  XIV.  liad  h.astened  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  tlie 
consequences  of  the  catastrophe  of  Salsbach,  On  the  day  aft'  r  the 
fatal  news,  he  had,  on  Luuvois'  proposition,  created  seven  niaishals: 
de  Luxembourg,  D'E^tirtflos,  de  Navailles,  de  Duras,  de  La  Feuil- 
lade,  de  liochefort,  and  de  bchomberg,  to  wliom  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan  immediately  caused  her  brotlier  Vivonne,  then  general  of 
the  galleys  and  viceroy  of  Sicily,  to  be  added.  The  wits  called 
these  eight  marshals  thti  chanf/r  for  Turenne;  nevertheless,  three 
amonjT  them,  Luxemboiirn;,  Scliomberg,  and  D'Estrades,  were  men 
ot  tlie  highest  capacity,  the  first  two  as  military'  leaders,  the  third 
as  a  diplomatist.^    Schombcrg  was  the  la-^t  Huguenot  that  attained 

1  The  two  least  commendable  were  Vivonne,  brother  of  the  mistress  of  the  King;, 
■ad  Bochefort;  hnatNuid  of  the  mislma  of  Louroia.  Madame  de  Stfr{gntf  Inabnttes 
that  Louvoia  iaetSgated  thb  cnatioa  onlljr  in  order  to  bo  nUe  to  giro  the  baton  to 
BochefiirL 
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this  liifrh  dignity ;  it  needed  all  the  histre  of  his  ment  to  oLta'm 
such  a  derogation  from  the  resolve  made  to  keep  the  reformers  out 
of  utiice. 

The  rival  pretensions  of  Tnrenne*8  two  lieutenants  had  been 
near  causing  the  destruction  ol  the  ai  my  of  the  Rhine.  The  King 
decreed  that,  thenceforth,  the  general-iii-i'liief  wantin*::,  the  lieuten- 
aiit:s  should  no  longer  coniniaud  in  rotation,  but  tliat  tlie  coiuiiiand 
should  belong  to  the  elder  in  service. 

One  of  the  new  marshals,  Luxembourg,  was  pkoed  at  the  head 
of  the  armj  of  the  Netherlands,  while  Cond€  received  orders  to 
repkoe  Tnreiuie.  He  alone  was  worthy  to  do  lo  in  the  opinion  of 
the  army  and  of  Europe.  Strasborg,  delivered  from  the  fear  with 
which  Turenne  inspired  it,  liad  given  passage  to  Montecncnlif  and 
the  Imperidists  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  Aogost  7.  The  French 
aimy,  encamped  between  the  Rhine  and  the  above  Stissbaf]g', 
covered  Uiqier  Alsace,  but  Lower  Alsace  was  wholly  exposed  to 
the  enemy,  and  Montecocoli  already  threatened  Hagnenao. 

Before  Condi  had  rejoined  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  the  news  of 
a  second  calamity  was  received  at  conrt. 

Marwhal  de  Cr^ni,  after  the  taking  of  Limbai^,  had  been  sent 
with  a  small  army  to  the  Hoselle  and  the  Sarre  to  cover  Treves 
and  Lorraine.    Two  of  the  princes  of  Brunswick,  Dnke  Geoige 
William  of  Luncburg-Zell  and  his  brother,  Bishop  (Protestant  ad- 
ministrator) of  Osnabriick,  had  slowly  reassembled,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  twenty  thonsand  men  <rf the  Germ  in  quotas, 
joined  by  the  old  Duke  Charles,  of  Lorraine,  with  the  little  body 
of  adventurers  always  attached  to  his  enant  fortune.    These  three 
princes,  on  seeing  themselves  in  force,  marched  by  both  banks  of 
the  Moselle  on  Treves  and  prepared  to  besiege  it,  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  the  ElecUxr  dispossessed  by  the  French.    Cr^qui,  with 
fifteen  thousand  men  at  most,  hastened  to  pitch  lus  tents  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Sarre,  at  Tavemey,  near  Kon- 
saarbriick.    The  allied  princes  judged  that  the  siege  would  he 
impossible  in  face  of  an  adversary  thus  posted,  and  took  a  bold  and 
decisive  resohitit)n  :  in  the  ni<xht  of  Aiifrust  10-11,  thev  assembled 
on  the  ri<x]it  bank  of  the  Moselle  and  pushed,  the  next  monungf 
straight  to  the  French  camp. 

The  burre  covered  the  head  of  this  camp  ;  but  the  crossing  was 
imperfectly  guarded,  and  a  great  ])art  of  the  Frencli  troops,  already 
very  scanty,  had  gone  in  search  of  forage.  This  pi-esumptuous 
confidence  was  severely  chastised.  The  enemy  crossed  the  Sarre 
almost  witiiout  obstacle  j  the  French  army  scarcely  had  time  to 
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fbrm  in  line;  bome  down  by  greatly  superior  forces,  charged  at 
once  in  front  and  in  flank,  it  was  utterly  put  to  rout :  the  cavaliy 
fled;  the  infantry  was  overwhelmed  or  dispersed  through  the 
woods;  the  cannon  and  baggage  were  taken. 

Whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  fligitives  gained  ThionviUe  and 
Mats,  Greqni,  resolved  to  perish  or  to  repair  his  error,  had  thrown 
himself  almost  alone  into  Treves,  which  the  conquerors  were  not 
long  in  pressing  cloaelj.  He  elevated  the  morale  of  the  garri- 
son, four  thousand  strong,  and,  for  three  weeks,  repulsed  evray 
attack  and  conducted  murderous  sorties  with  the  energy  of  despair. 
At  last,  the  besiegen  having  breached  the  body  of  the  place  (Sep- 
tember 1),  the  garrison  became  discouraged :  a  sort  of  conspiracy 
was  plotted  against  the  marshal ;  it  would  no  longer  aid  in  defend- 
mg  a  new  intrenchment  which  he  had  erected  behind  the  breach, 
and  capittdated  without  him.  He  refused  to  sign  the  capitulation, 
and  was  taken  in  the  cathedral  whither  he  had  withdrawn  (Sep- 
tember 6).  The  Germans  ill  observed  this  dishonoraUe  capitula- 
tion, and  Louis  XIV.,  on  his  side,  punished  its  authors  severely. 
Se^'eral  ofBcers  were  degraded  as  cowards ;  a  few,  decapitated  as 
traitors.    Whole  companies  were  decimated. 

One  of  the  conquerors  of  Konsaarbriick  but  a  short  time  sur- 
vived the  recapture  of  Treves.  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine  would 
have  been  glad,  after  the  Viattle,  to  have  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
his  duchy,  instead  of  returnuig  to  the  siecrc  of  TreA'c<^.  This,  tlie 
Brunswirks  were  unwilling  to  do.  They  tliought,  with  nn  on.  tli  it 
Treves  should  be  taken  rather  than  Metz  or  Nancy.  CJiarl  s  was 
therefore  obliged  to  remain  in  their  camp.  He  fell  ill  there  and 
terminated,  September  17,  his  orrentric  and  troubled  career.  A 
prince  without  States,  oftoti  a  mil  ml  without  an  army,  he  had  led 
almost  witliout  interrni.^sioii,  micr  his  first  detiironement  by  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu,  that  is,  for  more  than  forty  years,  the  life  of  a 
condottiere  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  bequeathed  his  pretensions  to 
his  nephew  Chailes  V.,  who  inherited  his  talents  and  misfortunes 
without  his  vices. 

The  generals  of  Louis  XIV.  had  had  time,  during  the  siege  of 
Treves,  to  put  Lorraine  and  Trois-Evech^s  in  a  state  of  defence. 
The  Brunswicks  had  attempted  nothing  serious  in  tliis  direction ; 
but  they  might  have  given  M ontecucuU  an  overwhelming  superi- 
ority over  Gond^,  had  they  led  their  troops  into  Alsace.  They  did 
not  do  BO ;  the  fear  that  their  hfother,  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  would 
effect  a  diversion  against  thev  domains  in  &yor  of  the  Swedes  and 
the  French,  as  he  was  pledged  to  do,  detenmned  them  to  return 

Ym.  I.  M 
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northward,  leaving  part  of  their  troops  betwaeii  the  Lower  Khiiie 
and  the  Lower  Meuse  to  aid  the  Dutch. 

Montecucull,  with  the  Bninswicks,  had  atill  a  very  considerable 
munerical  advantage  over  the  French  army  of  the  Rhine.  He  had 
heen  reinforced  bj  the  troopa  of  the  Khenish  Circles  and  had  en* 
tcred  upon  the  liege  of  Uagaenau  (Aiignst  18-20).  Cond^,  who 
had  scurccly  Mched  the  French  camp,  at  Chatenois,  between 
Schelestadt  and  Sainte-Marie-anx-Mines,  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  Haguenau.  Montecuculi  raised  the  siege,  and  went  to  meet  the 
prince.  Conde  skilfully  maintained  a  running  fight.  The  circum- 
spect Montecuculi  soiight  battle  ;  tlie  ii^ipetnous  Condd  refused  it 
and  made  war  in  Turenne's  style  on  tli  ■  battle-helds  of  Turenne. 
He  maintained  liiniself,  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  in  the 
well-cliosen  position  of  Clmtenois.  Montecuculi,  invable  cither  to 
penetrate  into  Upper  Alsace,  or  to  force  bnck  the  French  bevond 
ihe  Vojiges,  chanrjed  his  plans.  After  a  teigiu  d  attack  upon  Sav- 
eme,  he  moved  upon  the  (  oiitiues  of  Alsace  and  th«  Palatinate^ 
fortified  Lauterbourg,  an  1  threw  a  bt  I  Ige  tliere  over  the  Rhine,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  comuiuiiiciiiiuus  of  the  French  annv  with 
IMiilippsburg.  After  having  tlius  paved  the  way  for  the  sieee  of 
Piiilippsburg  tlie  following  year,  he  recrossed  the  Rhine  and,  ]  i;t 
his  troops  in  winter-<^uarters  the  beginning  of  Novembor.  Conde 
did  the  same. 

This  was  the  last  campaign  of  these  two  illustrious  generals. 
This  year  terminated  the  career  of  the  three  greatest  captains  of 
Europe,  by  the  death  of  Turenne  and  the  retirement  of  his  two 
rivals  in  glory,  to  whom  the  sufferings  of  the  gout  thenceforth 
interdicted  the  fiitigues  of  war*  The  gi  eat  Cond^  lived  atiU  some 
years,  solacing  the  tedium  of  hit  infinnities  and  forced  inactioD  by 
the  enjoyment  of  letten  and  of  the  meet  brilliant  and  ehamiing 
society  that  ever  existed* 

After  the  King  and  Gondii  had  quitted  the  annj  of  the  Nether- 
lands, nothing  important  was  done  between  the  Menae  and  the  sea. 
Lnzembouig,  with  inferior  ferces,  had  held  in  check  the  Prince  of  • 
Orange  who»  always  ill-eeoonded  bj  the  Spaniards)  had  been  aUe 
to  undertake  nothing. 

On  the  whole,  the  material  results  of  the  campaign  were  nearly 
bskneed  between  the  two  parties,  apart  from  the  inferable  loss 
of  Turenne ;  but  the  moral  eflfoct  was  not  satisfitctory  to  France. 
It  was  so  long  since  France  had  lost  a  battle  I  The  youth,  observea 
Hadame  de  S^vignd,  had  never  heard  of  a  defeat. 

The  results  would  have  been  much  worse,  had  it  not  been  &r 
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tibe  dirernon  eflected  hy  the  Swedes  in  the  Nordi.  Frmoe  owed 
nmclk  gradtude  to  the  Swedes  for  tins  service,  which  cost  them  dear. 
They  knt  indeed  in  this  war  the  ascendency  which  they  had  had 
so  long  over  the  Qermans  and  the  Danes.  Their  discipline  was 
relaxed ;  their  great  captains  had  grown  old  and  had  no  successors. 
After  ravaging  Brandenbdfgian  Pomerania  and  the  marches  of 
Brandenhwg  for  a  few  months^  they  had  been  beaten  and  thmst 
hack  on  their  terHtories  by  the  Great  Elector  (Jnne-Augnst)* 
Denmark,  the  princes  of  Brunswick,  the  Duke  of  Hanover  ex- 
cepted, and  the  Bishop  of  Miinster,  united  against  them  with  the 
Elector  of  Bnndenbiug.  Almost  aJl  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  the 
greater  part  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  the  major* 
ity  of  the  places  occupied  by  the  Swedes  in  Mecklenburg,  fell  into 
Ihe  power  cf  the  oonfedeiates  (October-December).  The  Dutch 
had  sent  a  sqiiadron  to  the  assistance  of  the  Danes,  and  aided  them 
to  guarantee  the  Danish  islands  against  the  Swedish  fleet.  The 
Duke  of  Hanover,  seeing  that  the  Swedes  were  worstcrl,  dared  not 
take  up  arms  in  their  fovor  and  remained  neutral.  Neither  did 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  move. 

The  war  spread  now  through  the  whole  extent  of  Europe,  from 
the  Scandinavian  Alps  to  the  foot  of  Etna,  and  from  tlie  Ocean 
and  the  North  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea,  for  an  inforiated  struggle  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Poles,  a  struggle  foreign  to  the  war  with 
Holland,  completed  the  conflagration  of  the  continent. 

The  sea  had  been  the  theatre  of  nothing  important  in  1675 ;  hut 
iinprirtant  events  were  preparing  for  the  year  after.  The  French 
streiifrtliened  themselves  more  and  more  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  J)utch  pre])ared  to  go  there  in  seareli  of  tliem.  Thf  Unitt^d 
Provinces,  fatigued,  involved  in  debt,  sutiering  cruelly  m  tin  ir 
commerce,  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  payhig  the  Emperor  and 
all  tlie  German  princes,  allies  even  more  covetous  than  needy,* 
could  no  longer  fit  out  the  enormous  fleets  which  they  had  at  first 
opposed  to  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  England ;  neverthe- 
less, they  liad  put  theia.selves  in  a  position  to  unfurl  their  flag  at 
once  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and,  a  little  later,  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  entreaties  of  Spain  decided  them  to  send  at 
her  exjjense  a  squadron  to  Sicily,  instead  of  attempting  to  profit  by 
the  troubles  of  Guienne  and  Brittany  to  attempt  some  enterprise 
on  the  coasts  of  France.  De  Ruyter  set  out  in  August,  1675,  with 
eighteen  sliips  and  four  fire-ships,  a  force  which  this  great  man, 

'  They  hnd  licsidcs  to  suffbr,  in  November,  1675,  a  terrible  inundation,  which 
not  oniy  ravaged  their  territoiy,  but  maritime  ITlanden.  See  Basnage,  t  IL  p. 
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who  followed  wiih  an  anxious  eye  tlie  progreaa  of  the  French  navy, 
had  declared  Insnfficient  for  the  end  proposed.  The  auxilktkt 
furnished  him  hy  the  Spanbh  navy  were  of  little  account  in  his 
sight.  The  winds  did  not  permit  him  to  reach  Cadiz  before  the 
end  of  September. 

During  this  tune,  the  French  maintained  themselves  in  Messina 
and  made  some  progress  in  Sicily,  a  progress  mnch  less  howeyer 
than  it  should  have  been,  considering  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
eonntry  and  the  indiflbrent  resources  of  the  Spaniards.   Two  ob- 
stacles fettered  the  conquest  of  Sicily :  the  one  was  the  ill-will 
of  Louvois  towards  a  maritime  expedition  which  would  serve  the 
^ory  of  his  rival,  Colbert ;  Iiouvoia  could  not  endure  to  be  con- 
strained to  place  hU  troop$^  as  he  called  them,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Marine ;  the  other  obstacle  was  tlie  character 
of  the  Viceroy  Vivonne,  a  true  Epicurean,  brave  and  intelligent 
hut  indolent  and  careless  to  such  a  point  that  he  remained  four 
months  without  writing  to  the  King  I   Vivonne,  by  his  levity  and 
license,  clashed  with  the  habits  of  the  serious,  jealous,  and  formal 
people  whom  he  had  to  govern ;  he  wounded  their  interests  by 
abandoning  his  authority  to  fiivorites     low  degree,  who  mated 
odious  monopolies  of  commodities  and  merchandise ;  lastly  he  did 
not  do  nearly  as  much  as  he  miglit  hnvc  done  even  with  the  insuffi- 
cient means  parsimoniously  duled  out  to  him  by  the  jealousy  of 
Louvois.    He  caused  the  failure,  by  his  negligence,  of  an  attack 
on  Melazzo,  the  success  of  which  would  have  put  Messina  quite  at 
its  ease  (June  1675).    He  liad  for  lieutenants  the  first  mariners 
of  France,  the  Duquesnes,  the  Tourvilles,  and  he  'lid  not  take  the 
trouble  to  profit  by  them.    He  decided  at  last,  hy  their  entreaties, 
to  endeavor  to  make  amends  for  the  attack  on  Melazzo  by  assailing 
Agosta,  which  commands  the  southeast  of  Sicily  and  was  the 
magazine  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  coast.    A  descent  was  made, 
and  Agosta,  ill  fortifitni  and  ill  defended,  wn-^:  r  irried  by  a  coup  de 
maiiij  thanks  to  the  energy  of  Tourville  (August  17).    The  in- 
habitants, after  the  example  of  Messina,  hastened  to  form  them-> 
selves  into  a  military  orf^aniziition  to  second  the  French. 

Louis  XIV.,  a  few  weeks  after,  issued  a  declaration,  announcing 
that  he  had  received  Messina  under  his  protection  tlirough  gener- 
osity rather  than  interest  Although  the  Messinese  had  given 
themselves  to  him  unconditionally,  he  neither  wished  to  subject 
them,  he  said,  nor  the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  foreign  laws  ;  but  his  de- 
sign was  to  give  them  for  a  sovereiirn  a  prince  of  his  blood,  who 
would  reestablish,  with  tlie  uid  oi  Jb  ranee,  that  kingdom  of  Sidlyi 
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the  name  of  which  had  heen  to  great  m  Italy  and  thron^oat  the 
world  (October  15)*^  ThU  was  excellent  policy ;  but  inch  a  deo- 
htiation  should  have  been  seconded  by  the  dispatch  of  ten  thou- 
sand soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  the  fleet,  by  order  of  Vivonne, 
returned  in  great  part  to  Toulon,  for  fear  of  cottsoming  the  pro» 
visions  of  Messina  and  Agosta,  and  also  to  hasten  the  new  assist^ 
ance  demanded  (September-October). 

Happily,  De  Rayter  was  retained  two  whole  months  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  intestine  quarrels  of  the  Spanish 
government.  The  regent  wished  to  rid  herself  of  her  rival,  Don 
Juan  of  Austria,  by  sending  him  with  De  Ruyter  to  Sicily ;  Don 
Juan,  who  awaited  the  approaching  majori^  of  the  young  King, 
his  nephew,  to  endeavor  to  supplant  ^e  mother  with  the  son, 
would  not  and  did  not  go.  De  Kuyter  was  unable  to  reach  the 
coast  of  Sicily  until  the  latter  part  of  December,  while  Duquesne,^ 
finally  raised  to  a  command  worthy  of  his  genius,  returned  on  his 
side  to  Messma,  with  twenty  ships  and  six  flie-ships  fitted  out  at 
Toulon. 

De  Ruyter,  unable  to  enter  the  Straits  of  Messina  because  of 
contrary  winds,  cruised  between  the  Faro  and  the  Archipelago  of 
Lipan,  in  order  to  bar  the  way  to  the  Frencli.  Januarj-  7,  1676, 
the  two  fleets  found  themselves  face  to  face  in  tlic  waters  of  Strom- 
boli  and  Salini.  De  Ruyter  bore  westward  to  endeavor  to  rally  to 
his  aid  a  Spanish  squadron  which  was  sothni!;  <^mt  nt  this  moment 
from  Palf-rmo ;  he  had  as  yet  been  rejoined  by  only  one  Spanish 
ship  and  i,ine  fjalleys,  and  his  vessels  were  for  the  most  part  weaker 
than  those  of  France  both  in  men  and  guns.  Duquesne  followed 
him  closely,  un  l,  favored  by  the  wind,  attacked  him  the  next  flay 
off  the  island  of  Aliruri.  The  collision  was  sustained  on  both  -^ido.s 
with  equal  viiror  and  ability.  They  fouo;ht  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing until  nifjht  without  decisive  advantage  ;  almost  all  the  vessels 
engaged  were  greatly  injured ;  none  was  lost ;  the  Frencli  lost 
three  fire-ships ;  the  Dutch  had  a  ship  sunk  and  their  rear-admi- 
ral killed. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  January  9,  De  Kuyter  was  reinforced, 
between  Alicuri  and  I'aleruio,  by  nine  Spanish  ships.  By  way 
of  compensation,  Duquesne,  January  10,  cdected  a  junction,  near 

*  Dumont,  Corp$  dipiomatupte,  t.  VII.  p.  516. 

*  He  had  bcon  lieutenant-general  of  the  naval  fbroes  lince  1667,  but  he  iiad  not 
jet  had  chief  command  of  •  Frnidi  fleet ;  the  l]eateiMiil»«eiiei»l  had  over  them 

only  the  Vice -Admiral  of  tlio  W^'^t,  whrj  was  Count  J'Estrc'ps,  and  the  Geneial 
of  the  Gaileyt,  acting  as  Vice-Adimr  il  ot  the  Lovrxnf.  n-ho  wat  VivoniM* 
Next  to  the  lieutenaota-generai  came  the  commodures. 
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Stromboli,  vrhh  LiettteTiant-Oenenil  d'Almeirus,  who  bad  come 
from  ATcssina  with  fight  ships  wliich  had  )n>on  left  in  that  {)ort 
during  autumn.  Duquesne  deemed  it  msli  to  entt^r  on  an  engage- 
ment in  the  dangiTous  Straits  of  Mensina,  between  ScyUa  and 
Chiii'i/^xJIii,  in  tlie  presence  of  such  an  adversary  as  Do  Riivter;  he 
prctcrri'd  to  sail  round  Sicily  and  gain  Messina  by  tlie  soutli,  wliich 
he  cxLCuted  witliout  opposition.  He  thus  attaiiuni  his  end,  and  the 
advantage  niisrht  l)e  said  to  remain  witli  the  greatest  mariner  of  his 
age.  The  noble  De  Ruyter  rendered  tiill  justice  to  liis  ri\  al ;  his 
report  to  the  States-General  is  full  of  cMvalrous  admiration  of 
Duquesne  and  of  the  French. 

The  Spaniards  sought  to  indemnify  themselves  by  fomenting  ft 
conspiracy  in  Messina,  where  the  gallantries  of  the  French  and  the 
monopoly  exercised  over  provisions  by  the  domestics  of  Vivonne, 
had  made  many  malcontents.    Tlic  plot  was  discovered,  and  the 
Spanish  troops,  who  had  reckoned  on  surprising  tlie  city,  were  them- 
selves surprised  and  repulsed  with  loss  (February  13).    Six  weeks 
af^er,  an  open  attack  by  land  and  sea  was  still  more  unsuooessfbl : 
their  galleys,  sustained  by  De  Ruyter,  had  only  time  to  fly  before 
the  Frencb  ships,  and  ihdr  troops,  aa  well  as  the  SiciHan  militia  oo 
their  part,  were  completely  defeated  by  the  garrison  and  the  Mes- 
linese  (March  27). 

A  more  terrible  coUision  wta  approadung.   New  convoys  were 
expected  at  Messina,  both  from  Tonlon  and  from  Tkmis,  which 
were  to  come  by  the  south  of  Sidly.   The  French  fleet  aet  sail  to 
meet  them.  De  Ruyter  and  the  Spanish  admiral.  La  Gerda,  mean- 
while, threatened  Agosta.   April  22,  the  two  fleets  encountered 
each  other  between  Catania  and  Agosta.   The  French  had  thirty 
ships  and  eight  fire-ships ;  the  Dutch,  serenteen  ships  and  four 
fire-ships ;  the  Spaniards,  twelye  ships  and  nine  galleys.  The  Span- 
ish admiral  claimed  to  hold  the  centre  as  chief  of  the  allied  fleet; 
De  Ruyter,  commanding  only  an  auxiliary  squadron,  had  had  orders 
to  recognize  this  supremacy.   He  was  therefore  obliged  to  separate 
his  squadron  to  let  the  Spaniards  place  themselves  in  the  centre. 
He  took  the  vanguard  with  ten  ships,  and,  working  to  windward, 
bore  down  at  fiill  sail  on  the  French.    Neither  side  stopped  till 
within  musket-shot.  The  French  vanguard,  only  eight  ships  sti-ongi 
was  soon  reinforced  by  a  part  of  the  centre.   The  Spaniards  con- 
tented themselves  with  cannonading  Duquesne  almost  beyond  renrh, 
and  thus  preventing  the  Dutch  rear-guard  from  succoring  Ve  Huy- 
ter.  It  was  the  most  furious  conflict  ever  witnessed  in  these  infers. 
The  commander  of  the  French  vaagnaxd,  D'Ahneiias,  was  killed  in 
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the  beginning  of  the  action,  "with  the  captains  of  the  two  vessels 
nearest  him.  He  was  promptly  avenged.  A  ball  threw  De  Ruyter 
from  the  poop  to  the  deck  of  his  ship :  he  was  picked  up  bleeding 
and  mutilated,  with  the  fore-part  of  hu  left  hat  carried  away  and 
his  right  k  g  shattered.  Heroically  sahdning  pain,  he  did  not  cease 
to  encourage  his  men  as  long  as  the  fire  lasted. 

The  Spanish  galleys  rescaed  several  Dntch  ships  ready  to  sink, 
and  towed  them  to  Syiacnse.  Towards  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
French  and  Dutch  rear-gaards  at  length  succeeded  in  engaging 
each  other  closely,  without  the  Spanish  admiral's  deciding  to  do 
ihe  same  against  the  centre  of  Duquesne.  Night  separated  the 
two  combatants.  The  allies  retired  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse* 
Duquesne  proceeded  tfaither  and  offered  battle  anew,  April  29. 
They  remained  immoTable.  On  the  same  day,  the  great  De  Ruyter 
expired  on  board  his  ship,  mutilated  like  himself. 

The  two  fleets  then  went  to  repair  their  injuries:  the  French  to 
Messma,  the  Hispano-Batavian  to  Palermo,  the  latter  after  labori- 
ously making  the  tour  of  Sicily.  The  BVench  did  not  long  leave 
iheir  enemies  to  breathe.  The  allied  fleet  entered  Palermo,  May 
15 ;  the  81st,  the  French  fleet  appeared  in  sight  of  this  capital. 
Vivonne,  somewhat  aroused  by  the  gloiy  of  Duquesne,  had  taken 
the  chief  command,  and  twenty-five  galleys,  that  had  arrived  from 
Provence,  had  increased  the  number  of  the  ships  to  thirty-eight, 
besides  nine  fire-ships.  Captain  Tourville  who,  then  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  united  to  all  the  fire  of  early  youth  the  profoundest 
knowledge  of  naval  affinrs,  was  commissioned  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  of  the  enemies,  and  gave  a  plan  of  attack  which  Vivonne 
had  at  least  the  good  sense  to  adopt. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Frciirl i,  the  allies,  issuing  from  behind 
the  mole  of  Palermo,  had  deployed  in  line,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
road,  twenty-seven  ships,  nineteen  galleys,  and  four  fire-sliips.  On 
the  morniniT  of  June  2,  nine  French  ships  under  Vicc-Admiral 
Preuilli,  siipported  by  seven  galleys  and  carrying  with  them  five 
fire-ships,  a(h'anred  toward^  the  riirlit  wing  of  tlie  enemy,  endured 
the  fire  without  answering  uii  witliin  cable's  lengtli,  then  opened  a 
terrible  iire  and  launched  three  of  their  fire-ships.  The  ships 
assailed  endeavored  to  run  aground  on  the  coast :  they  had  not 
time  J  in  a  few  moments,  three  ships,  two  Spanish  and  one  Dutch, 
were  in  flames.  The  Fi*ench  then  attac-ked  the  wliole  line.  The 
lait  two  fire-ships  of  the  vangu.ud  .xt.u  ted  to  grapple  with  the  Span- 
ish flag-ship  ;  the  AdmLi'al,  Don  Diego  d'Ibarra,  leaped  overbo-ud 
with  all  his  crew.    Xiie  Dutch  Yice-Admiral^  Haeu,  had  his  head 
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canned  off  by  a  ImU,  on  die  deck  of  the  Teswl  where  tlie  bodj  of 
De  Rayter  was  xepoibg.^  AH  the  enemjrV  veisels,  struck  widi  tei^ 
jror^  ran  agnmnd  between  the  city  and  the  mole.  Tb^  fcnr  fire-ehipa 
which  remamed  to  the  French,  hnrled  on  this  crowded  and  .confnsed 
mass,  made  fearful  ravages.  Two  Datch  ships  and  a  brig,  a  Span- 
ish ship,  and  two  ^leys,  one  the  royal  galley  of  Spain,  blew 
and  covered  Palermo  with  burning  ruins,  balls,  and  grenades. 
Thanks  to  Spanish  negligence,  the  ramparts  of  tlie  city  an  I  the 
citadel  of  Palermo  were  not  even  provided  with  artillery  that  migbt 
have  protected  the  fleet  in  port :  the  people  were  obliged  to  go  ts 
the  Viceroy's  palace  in  search  of  cannon  to  plant  on  tlie  ramparts  I 

The  French  fleet  did  not  attempt  to  carry  Palermo  by  a  otfiqhd^ 
nudn  ;  it  had  not  soldiers  enough  to  land  to  subdue  this  great  exas- 
perated city.    Vivonne  might  have  at  least  attempted  to  completo 
the  destruction  of  the  allied  squadrons  by  transforming  his  trans- 
ports into  fire-ships  ;  the  advice  was  given  him,  but  he  was  unwilling, 
he  said,  to  endanger  liis  victorv.    He  set  sail  ac^ain  for  Messina, 
whence  lie  sent  Duqiiesne  to  Toulon  in  search  of  the  troops  tbat 
he  urgentlv  demanded  of  Louis  XIV.    Dnr]iie«ne  wn^?  imuble  to 
return  until  tin   middle  of  August;  he  brought  only  three  or  four 
thousand  soldiers  instead  of  the  eidit  tliousand  that  Vivomie  had 
asked  for.    The  ill-w^ill  of  Louvois  was  incorrigible.    This  rein- 
forcement, insufficient  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  was  at 
least  sufficient  to  make  souie  inroads  on  the  coast.    Tlie  remainder 
of  the  allied  fleet,  no  longer  esteeming  itself  in  safety  in  the  Sii  iluii 
ports,  had  taken  refuge  at  Naples.    The  French  fleet  eliectcd  de- 
scents along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.    The  bad  weather 
caused  the  failure  of  an  enterprise  against  Syracuse  ;  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  possession  of  Taorinina,  Scaletta,  and  some  othw 
posts,  and  Messina,  rid  of  tlic  proximity  of  the  Spaniards,  had  no 
longer  to  fear  for  its  subsistence  (September-November,  1676).* 

These  conquests  responded  feebly  to  the  maritime  successes  of 
which  they  were  the  fruit, — successes  which  crowned  the  labors 

^  Tlie  ship  liowcvcr  was  neither  burned  nor  sunk,  but  bore  back  to  Holland  the 
rematDS  of  the  great  mariner.  Louis  XIV.  ordered  that  if  the  ship  should  pass  in 
light  of  the  French  ports,  it  flltoukl  nolooly  be  respected,  bat  nUUtarf  hooon  •houW 
be  rendered  to  the  body  of  De  Rnyter.    Basnai^c,  t.  II.  p.  687. 

'  E.  Sue,  Hislaire  tk  la  marine  franca i-^",  t  III.  liv.  vi.  chap.  1-6.     Vie  de  Itvyff, 
t  n.  p.  164     «g.   mm.  of  the  Marquis  de  ViUetie,  p.  23.    ViUette  is  hostile  to 
Dnqncene,  bat  bit  testlmonj  it  not  of  mudi  weight ;  be  wae  a  brare  soldier,  W 
ignorant  snilor.    Colbert  himself  had  been  uiyottlj  pitjudiced  against  Duquetne 
before  this  glorious  '  nmpHign.    Compnre  his  letter  to  Si-if^nelai,  July  11, 1676, 
which  he  speaks  of  Uuquesne  as  inferior  to  De  Huyter  (ap.  Joubteau,  t.  U-  P* 
witti  fait  letter  of  oongnttalstisit  wiftliii  toDuqncioe  after  tiis  rkHotf^ 
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of  Colbert  and  ndoubled  tho  jealoiuj  of  LouToia.  The  fifsl  Firandi 
navy,  that  which  Bichelieu  had  created,  had  had  to  conquer  on! j 
the  fhllen  navy  of  Spain.  The  navy  of  Colbert  had  just  coped.  witL 
the  first  mariners  of  the  world  and  come  off  victorious  from  the 
contest.   The  moral  effect  was  immense  in  Europe. 

The  war  on  land  was  less  brilliant,  this  year,  than  the  war 
by  sea,  although  the  events  were  not  without  importance*  Loois 
XIV*,  as  nsnal,  was  ready  before  his  enemies.  He  abandoned^ 
after  dismantling,  the  citadels  of  Liege  and  Hny,  and  some  other 
laeg^  fortresses.  This  was  taking  a  step  backwards,  after  laboring 
with  such  vigor  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Central 
Menae ;  but  Loois  deemed  it  neoessaiy  to  concentrate,  and  difficult 
to  goard  so  many  remote  places ;  he  had  resolved  to  make  conqnesta 
on  the  frontier  which  would  be  less  easOy  lost.  He  sent  Lnxem* 
bourg  to  Alsace,  Navailles  to  Roussillon,  and  attacked  in  person^ 
with  large  forces,  the  places  on  the  Upper  Scheldt  which  the  treaty 
of  1667  had  left  to  Spain  while  France  established  herself  on  the 
Central  Scheldt. 

April  17,  1676,  the  town  of  Cond^  was  invested  by  Cr^qui, 
redeei^ied  from  his  captivity,  and  D*Humieres.  The  21st,  Louis 
reached  the  camp  from  Versailles.  Yauban  directed  the  siege, 
again  improving  upon  the  method  which  he  had  employed  against 
Maastricht  in  1673 ;  his  formidable  batteries  overwhelmed  the 
place,  which  he  deprived,  by  ^dliots  and  floating  batteries,  of  tho 
protection  of  artiflcial  inundations  of  the  Scheldt ;  the  outworks 
were  carried  during  the  night  of  A])ril  25—26.  The  govenior 
surrendered  the  next  day  at  discretion.  Xhe  King  preserved  the 
town  from  pillage. 

Conde  taken,  the  King  detached  his  brother  and  Crdqui  with 
fifteen  thoii'^an  l  men  against  Bouchain,  and  protected  the  operations 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  arrived 
at  the  environs  of  Mons  with  the  Hispano-Batavlan  army  too  lato 
to  succor  Cond^,  attempted  to  disturb  the  sion-e  ot  Bouchain ;  he 
succeeded  m  crossing  tlie  Scheldt  below  Cond6  by  night,  and  moved 
on  Valenciennes.  The  King,  foreseeing  this  movement,  had  also 
crossed  the  Sclieldt  the  day  before  and  encamped  at  Denain,  a 
place  destined  later  to  a  glorious  renown.  On  tlie  morning  of  May 
10,  the  French  army  began  to  move  before  the  enemy  liad  liad 
time  to  deploy.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  guilty  of  gravo 
impmdencc,  and  his  position  was  exceedingly  critical.  He  was  sliut 
in  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  forests  of  Saint-Amand,  behind 
which  flows  the  Scarpe ;  intersected  and  uneven  ground  obistiucUid . 
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lib  deployiagt  and,  in  case  of  defeat,  he  would  Iwve  had  no  other 

TCSOnxoe  than  to  throw  himself  into  Valenciennes.    Defeat  woald 
have  been  almost  certain,  had  tho  French,  formed  first  and  already 
outflanking  the  enemy  on  the  left,  attacked  immediately.  They 
had  at  once  the  advantage  of  numbers  (forty-eight  thousand  men 
against  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand)  and  tlie  advantapre  of  position. 
Louis  XIV.  appeared  at  first  tn  comjm'liend  this  and  to  be  inclined 
for  battle  ;  but  T.onvois  ^rnnuiy  opposed  tiie  hazardinnr  of  tlie  Kin<j's 
person,  and  nianitained  ttiat  it  would  be  honor  enough  for  tlie  royal 
arnis  to  take  Bouchain  in  tlie  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  Marshals 
Schomberg  and  Cr^qui,  fearing  the  responsibility  of  so  terrible  a 
risk,  spoke  in  the  same  way  as  the  Minister.    Count  do  Lorm  s, 
shortly  beiore  created  niarslial,  vainly  entreated  the  King  to  pennit 
him  to  enframe  in  action  at  tlie  head  of  the  bodv-cruards.    La  Feuil- 
lade,  it  is  said,  threw  liimself  at  the  feet  of  Louis  to  conjure  bini 
not  to  e.\])ose  the  whole  State  with  his  sacred  head.  Louis  resolved 
to  await  the  enemy. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  Louis,  who 
had  been  unwilling  to  attack,  was  not  forced  to  defend  ljim<»elf. 
Scarcely  were  tlie  allies  in  line,  when  William  desired  to  lead  them 
to  battle.  Duke  Villa- Hermosa,  governor  of  the  Catholic  Nether* 
lands,  formally  opposed  it.  The  allies  intrenched  themselves  in 
their  camp,  and  the  French  did  the  same. 

The  loss  of  this  day  prejudiced  the  military  reputation  of  Locds 
Xiy.  Wb  enemies  went  so  fiur  as  to  accuse  hun  of  lacking  coor- 
age.  Th^  was  misjudging  hhn:  Lods  was  timid  cafy  throa^ 
jiride.  A  revexae  endued  m  person  would  have  heen  worse  to 
him  than  death.  The  possibiUty  of  snch  a  reverse,  however  nn- 
probable,  was  enough  to  prevent  him  firom  exposing  himself  to  the 
least  risk*  For  this  reason  he  liked  no  other  war&re  ihan  that  of 
sieges, — a  game  in  which  one  does  not  run  the  terrible  risks  of 
battles,  and  plays  almost  with  a  certainty  of  winning,  when  he  has 
a  Loavois  to  Insore  resouroes  and  a  Yanban  to  use  them.  Louis 
more  than  once  expressed  his  regret  at  having  let  this  great  oppor- 
tunity escape  him :  he  could  nevertheless  jus^  himself  in  his  own 
^res  by  the  thou^t  that  he  had  attainfHl  his  end,  since  Bonchaht 
capitulated  the  next  di^. 

The  taking  of  Bouchain  and  Cond^  was  of  importance  only  he> 
cause  they  closely  hemmed  in  the  two  far  more  important  places  of 
Valmciennes  and  Cambrai.  Louis  XIV.  did  not  thuik  himself  able 
to  attack  eidier  of  these  cities  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  army ;  he 
|iMsed  neadj  two  mcoths  in  finaging  Flanders  and  Brabant  without 
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undertaking  anything,  then  set  out  from  the  frontier  for  Saint-Ger- 
Buun,  July  4,  after  sending  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  the  Rliine 
and  detaching  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  with  Cr<$qui  on  the  Meuse. 
The  rest  of  the  army  of  Flanders  remained  under  the  command  of 
Sehomberg. 

The  departare  of  the  King  and  the  weataung  of  the  army  of 
Flanders  encoui-uged  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  attempt  a  great 
atrokei  After  mancenvring  adroitly  enough  to  divert  the  attention 
of  die  French,  he  inyested  Maettricht,  July  7.  This  renowned 
stronghold  was  the  terror  of  all  the  Spanish,  German,  and  Dutch 
provinces  ahont  it;  its  gpmnson  laid  under  contribution  all  the  level 
country  to  the  Waal ;  its  recovery  would  have  restored  to  William 
tiie  iireristible  popularity,  the  absolute  power  which  he  had  had  in 
1672.  The  garrison  consisted  of  five  or  six  thousand  men ;  but 
tiie  governor,  Marshal  d'Estrades,  was  absent;  the  King  had  sent 
him  as  plenipotentiary  to  Nimegnen,  where  general  negotiations 
wm  recommencing  at  this  moment  The  absenoe  of  d^Estrades 
had  contributed  to  determine  the  attsck ;  the  commander  meanwhile 
was  a  cavalry  officer,  named  Calvo,  who  had  had  no  eoqperience  in 
sieges;  Calvo,  fortunately,  had  good  lieutenants,  and  showed  for 
his  own  part  what  good  sense  and  a  noble  heart  can  do  in  default 
of  knowlcdrje  ;  he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Catalan 
ebie^  Jos6  Margarita,  and,  like  him,  had  boon  expatriated  for  not 
returning  under  the  Custilian  dominion.  The  forces  of  the  be- 
siegers were  considerable ;  the  Dutch,  reinforced  by  English  vol- 
unteers in  their  pay,  pressed  Maestricht  on  the  left  of  the  Meuse ; 
a  corps  sent  by  the  princes  of  Lower  Germany  besieged,  on  the 
other  bank,  the  fortified  suburb  of  Wyk ;  the  Spaniards,  under 
Villa-Hermosa,  covered  the  siege  on  the  side  of  Brabant.  At  the 
court  of  France,  it  was  believed  at  first  tliat  Maestricht  was  lost, 
and  less  was  thought  of  assisting  it  than  of  making  amends  by 
some  divcrmon ;  fifteen  thon>:and  men,  detached  from  the  army  of 
Flanders  and  tlie  garrisons  of  Artois,  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
glial  d'Hinni^n*^,  moved  on  Aire,  one  of  the  two  Artesian  places 
which  remaine  d  t  >  the  Sitaniards  (July  19-21).  Vauban  condiu  ted 
the  fie<]^',  in  the  j>resence  of  Lonvois.  The  outworks  were  spei-dily 
carried.  Tlif  riti/eiis,  terrified  by  the  bombs  which  rained  on  tlieir 
town,  and  seeing  the  asstiult  near,  forced  the  governor  to  capitulate 
(July  31).  Five  days  of  oi)en  trenches  had  sufficed.  Aire  had 
formerlv  cost  six  weeks*  trencliing  under  Richelieu. 

This  would  liave  been  but  a  trifling  compensation  for  Maestricht;- 
but  the  intrepid  garrison  of  this  town  was  not  disposed  to  follow 
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Ilie  example  of  the  defenders  of  Aire ;  seoonded  hy  the  majori^ 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  preferred  French  Catholics  to  Dutch  Prtyt- 
estants,  it  opposed  a  furious  resistance  to  the  besiegers*  It  was  the 
bloodiest  siege  witnessed  in  the  war.  The  trenches  were  opened 
July  19 ;  the  firing  commenced  on  the  20th ;  from  the  80th  the 
assaults  succeeded  each  other  almost  continually  for  a  whole  montli. 
Ever}'  outwork  was  disputed  inch  by  inch,  taken  and  retaken,  wa- 
tered with  blood,  blown  up  by  the  mines  made  by  the  besieged.^ 
The  besiefrcrs  carried  a  few  remote  wwks  only  at  the  price  of  enoz^ 
mons  sai  ritices.  The  Prince  of  Orange  lost  the  RhinegraTe,  his 
principal  lieutenant,  and  he  himself  received  a  wound. 

The  news  of  tliis  heroic  defence  fired  the  army  of  Flanders  with 
emulation.    Schomberg,  strengthened  by  a  part  of  the  troops  that 
bad  taken  Aire,  advanced  to  Tongres,  although  the  King  had  ad- 
vised him  to  run  no  risk.   Villn-Hennosa  could  do  nothing  to  check 
him,  and  fell  hack  on  the  camp  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
allies  )y,u\  experienced  such  losses  both  by  the  sword  of  the  be- 
sieged nnd  by  sickness,  that  William  deenie<I  it  inijK)ssible  to  defend 
his  lines  against  the  succoring  army.    Af  ti  i  a  last  assault,  which 
feilefl,  ho  hastened  to  raise  the  siege  (August  29),  and  retired  by 
Saint-Trund  to  Bmhant.  after  embarking  on  the  Meuse  his  hea\y 
artillery,  stores,  and  wounded.    The  Meuse  was  low  ;  the  boats 
ran  aground,  and  were  all  taken  by  the  French;  there  were  forty- 
eight  cannon  and  six  thousand  muskets. 

William,  with  the  energetic  obstinacy  which  characterized  him, 
designed  to  avenjxe  his  honor  by  resuming  the  offensive,  and  at- 
tempted  to  cut  ofl' bcliomberg  from  return  ;  he  seized  a  dcfilL'  called 
Cinq-Etoiles,  which  conuiumded  the  road ;  Sclioniherg  did  not 
attack  this  ton  iirmidable  post  in  front;  he  turned  it  by  on  ably 
executed  flank-march,  and  regained  Charleroi. 

The  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  siege  of  jNIaestricht  greatly  dis- 
couraged the  Dutch,  already  so  grievously  wounded  by  the  death 
of  De  Ruyter  ;  there  was  a  unanimous  outcry  among  them  against 
the  Spaniards,  who  neither  knew  how  to  defend  themselves  nor  to 
aid  their  defenders,  and  who  had  allowed  De  Rayter  to  perish  and 
William  to  fail.  The  United  Provinces,  and  above  all  the  province 
of  Holland,  bent  beneath  the  burden  of  the  war;  the  States-Gen- 
eral had  ninety  thousand  soldiers  m  pay,  without  counting  the  sab« 

^  "Whenever  Cairo  saw  the  enemy  seize  a  work,  '  As  an  officer  of  cavalry,'  Raid 
he,  'I  understand  nothing  of  the  defence  of  a  place.  I  only  think  tliat  when  some- 
thing is  lost,  it  most  be  taken  again.   March  on.' "   (Euwre*  de  Louis  XI V.  t  IV. 
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sidieB  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  German  princes ;  the  war  cost 
them  fihy  millions  a  year,  only  ten  millions  less  than  Louis  XIY. 
Spain  did  not  even  defray  the  expenses  of  the  fatal  expedition  which 
had  cost  them  De  Ruyter.  The  ohstinate  William  was  almost  the 
only  man  in  Holland  who  did  not  lose  courage  and  who  did  not 
sigh  for  the  close  of  hostilities.' 

The  allies,  in  truth,  had  been  more  successful  in  Germany  than 
in  the  Netherlands. 

According  to  the  plans  of  Montecuculi  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
they  had  been  blockading  Philippsburg  since  winter.  In  the  spring, 
Marshal  de  Rocliefort  was  ordered  to  revictual  tiie  place  ;  but  in 
tliis  he  employed  little  address  and  activity.  Tlie  new  titular  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  Charlts  V.,  wlio  had  succeeded  Montecuculi  in  com- 
mand, barred  the  way  to  tlie  Marshal,  who,  it  is  pretended,  died 
of  chagrin.  Duke  Charles,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops, 
next  threatened  Lower  Alsace,  in  order  to  mislead  Mai*shal  de 
Luxembourg,  who  had  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  men  under  his 
command.  After  a  few  skirmishes,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  moved 
rapidly  on  Strasburg,  wliicli  once  more  violated  its  neutrality.  He 
embarked  tliere  his  siege-tmins,  which  he  had  prepared  iii  leisure, 
for  Philippsburg,  with  the  main  body  of  his  infantry,  and  marched, 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  to  fortify  himself  on  the  Lanter,  an  ex- 
cellent position  chosen  by  Montecuculi. 

Meanwhile,  Philippsburg  was  invested^  the  fS»rt  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  having  first  fidlen  into  the  power  of  tlie  Gennans 
(May-Jone).  The  place,  almost  sniTOimded  bj  vast  marshes,  was 
Texy  strong,  and  the  garrison  quite  as  intrepid  as  that  of  Maestricfat* 
Goyemor  dn  Faj  disputed  the  approaches  with  extreme  vigor,  and 
it  was  not  until  Angnst  2  that  the  besiegers,  fortified  hy  numerous 
quotas  ftom  the  Cudes  and  rejoined  bj  the  Duke  of  Lonaine, 
carried  a  portion  of  the  connterscaip  after  strewing  it  with  their 
corpses.  Luxembourg  attempted  to  succor  the  brave  garrison.  He 
advanced  near  the  camp  of  the  Gennans,  and  launched  an  infernal 
machine  against  the  pontoon  bridge  which  thej  had  on  the  Rhine 
and  which  connected  their  quarters.  The  machine  failed  in 
effect,  and  Luxembourg  found  the  enemy's  camp  too  well  fortified 
to  be  able  to  attack  it.  He  projected  a  diversion  against  Frcibui^ 
in  Brisgan.   The  Duke  of  Loname  succeeded  again  in  anticipat- 

*  On  the  (^lupaiKri  of  the  Katherlanda,  we  (Eui'rfs  da  LoutM  XIV.  t  IT.  p.  2S  et 
Mgp.  Bunage,  t.  II.  pp.  678-700.  La  Hode,  t  IV.  pp.  4&-M.  La  HIMUe,  BiMn 
lb  HoBande,  t.  IV.  pp.  48(M78.    Af/m.  de  La  Fare,  op.  Collect.  liidlS^  8d  iSriSf,  t. 
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inp  him  by  throAving  assistance  into  Freibnrg.  The  defenders  of 
Pliilipj)sburg,  iilthougli  no  longer  ho])ing  to  be  succored,  again  re- 
puted several  ujii>aults  ;  but  their  powder  failed.  Tliey  were  force<l 
to  resign  themselves  to  accept  uu  honorable  capitulation  and  to 
depait,  with  arms  and  baggage,  from  the  renowned  fortress  which, 
for  thirty-two  years,  had  been  to  France  the  key  to  the  heart  of* 
Germany  (September  17).  The  Electorates  of  the  Rhine  could 
at  last  ln<eathe  freelj* 

Luxembomg  nuceeded  only  in  prayentang  the  Duke  of  Loname 
torn  penetratiiig  afterwards  into  Alsace.  Tbis  fiiat  trial  of  an 
important  oooimand  had  been  nn&Torable  to  him ;  he  had  earned 
into  his  camp  liabits  ef  pleasoie  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a 
eommander-in-diie£  Gr^ni  and  he  were  soon  (^onomiij  to  redeem 
their  firalts. 

la  the  North,  the  Swedes  had  oondnned  to  be  onsoooesafuL 
They  had  solfored  new  ksses  in  Germany^  and  Admiral  Van 
Tromp,  at  the  head  of  the  combined  fleet  of  Holland  and  Denmarfcv 
had  won  over  them  a  great  naval  battle,  in  which  they  had  lost 
ten  men-o^war«  one  of  one  hundred  and  ihirty-fonr  gnns,  the  lar- 
gest ship  ever  seen  (Jnne  11).  The  Danes  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  OotUand,  then  eilbcted  a  descent  in  Scania.  The  re- 
,  verses  of  the  Siredes  were  finally  checked  by  a  battle  gained  by 
their  young  King  Charles  XI.  over  the  King  of  Denmark  near 
Lnnden  (October  14)*  King  Christian  reiSmbarked  fot  Copen- 
hagen. 

Diplomacy  did  not  cease  to  act  amid  the  tumult  of  arms,  but 
thus  far  without  much  fruit.  The  general  negotiation  at  Cologne 
having  failed,  Louis  had  vainly  attempted  a  s^aiate  negotiatton 
with  Holland.  The  general  negotiation  commenced  agsin,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  King  of  England.  Nimeguen  was  designated 
as  the  place  of  conference,  and  Louis  XIV.  appointed  plenipoten- 
tiaries in  October,  1675.  It  is  evident,  from  the  instructions  which 
he  gave  them,  that  he  was  disposed  to  make  some  comincrcial  con- 
cessions to  the  United  Provinces.  The  strong  representations  of 
Colbert  concerning  the  fearful  disproportion  which  existed  between 
receipts  and  expenses,  and  concerning  the  sufferings  of  ti>e  |)euple, 
had  moved  Louis  in  some  measure,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  liis  dispo- 
sition for  peace,  he  had  })laced  at  the  head  of  the  French  embassy 
Croissi,  Colbert's  brother. 

The  King  of  England,  however,  had  again  entered  the  pay  of 
the  King  of  France,  and  hail  broken  up  his  parhanient  for  fifteen 
mouths  ^December,  Iti76-Fcbruary,  lOTT^i  in  coubideratiou  of 
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one  hundred  tfaoDsand  ponnds  iterling.  Febrnaiy  26, 1676,  he  had 
condoded  a  new  eeciet  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.,  written  by  the  two 
monarchs  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  their  muustert, 
and  by  which  each  engnged  not  to  treat  with  H<dkDd  or  with  any 
one  without  the  other* 

As  to  the  Congress  of  Nimegoen,  the  preliminaries  were  so 
much  protracted  that  it  aeened  impossible  to  expect  any  great 
result  from  it*  The  Emperor  and  Spain,  at  heart,  did  not  desire 
peace,  and  madly  pursued  the  vain  hope  of  weaiying  France  and 
jecoyering  what  they  had  lost. 

Louis  XIV.  addressed  Holland  anew.  Louis  secretly  offered 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  give  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  town  of 
Maestrieht  which  he  had  been  unable  to  take,  with  the  duchy  of 
Limbur<i;,  if  lie  would  consent  to  arrange  a  separate  peace.  Louis 
announced  to  the  States-General  at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
not  refuse  the  exchange  of  ]>laces  adapted  to  form  a  barrier  before 
Ghent  aud  Brussels  (Octob  i ,  1676).  These  offers  we  re  certainly 
seductive.  The  States-General  welcomed  tlie  ad\;uices  of  the 
King,  and  tiireatened  to  stop  all  subsidies  to  the  allies,  if  the  latter 
refused  a  reasonable  peace.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  irreatly 
shaken  ;  nevertheless,  afler  passing  the  wliole  winter  iu  negotia- 
tion, a  point  of  Ik  n  u  n  ,  or  ratlier  the  Yury  greatness  of  his  ambi- 
tion, prevented  liim  from  accepting:  the  soul  of  the  coalition,  he 
found  more  glory  in  being  the  adversary'  than  the  ally,  and  consjo- 
quently  the  subaltern  of  Louis  XIV.  (end  oi  1  Vbruary,  1G77). 

The  English  pai-liament  reopened,  at  this  very  moment,  with  & 
hostile  disposition  towards  France.  Louis  attempted  to  disarm  it 
bv  subseribinfj  to  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  greatly 
desired  by  England  (February  24).  Tliis  treaty  stipulated  tltat 
tlie  French  and  iLu  English  sliuuld  tnuit;  Irtcly,  without  disturbing 
each  other,  with  every  country  that  should  be  at  peace  with  tiicir 
respective  governments,  —  munitions  of  war,  that  is,  arms,  powder, 
and  housings,  alone  excepted.  A  man-of-war  visiting  a  mer- 
dbantman  should  reoiain  at  a  reasonahle  distance,  and  s^  its 
long-hoat  to  the  ship  Tinted  with  two  or  three  men  ontj,  who 
should  confine  themselves  to  examining  the  ship's  papers.  If  the 
merchantman  were  freighted  for  a  hostile  port,  it  should  show, 
besides,  the  manifest  of  the  cargo.  If  it  abandoned  on  the  spot 
the  contraband  of  war  of  which  it  was  llie  hearer,  it  should  be 
snfiered  to  continne  its  nmte ;  otherwise,  it  should  be  taken  into 
a  port  to  be  tried  by  the  Maritime  Goort  The  vessel  itself  and 
the  kwfbl  merchandise  should  not  be  confiscated* 
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French  or  English  merchandise  found  on  enemies'  vessels  mig^t 
be  confiscated,  but  not  enemies'  merchandise  tbund  on  French  os* 
English  vessels.^ 

These  wen^  cxtM'lIent  princij  les  of  maritime  Inw  :  but  it  must 
be  observed  that,  the  French  being  then  at  war  and  tiu-  l>i^H-li  at 
peace,  the  latter  had  an  exclusive  interest  in  the  application  of 
tliese  li!  i  rnl  maxims.  The  Enfjlish  were  at  that  time  carrvintr  on  all 
the  intermediate  trade  so  long  nionoj)olized  by  Holland,  and,  if  the 
militarv  successes  of  France  endangered  the  general  interests  of 
their  policy,  the  war  had  not  therefore  been  less  favorable  to  their 
material  interests. 

Another  concession  at  least  as  grave  ajqiears  to  liave  been  made 
to  the  Enfrlish,  brides  those  mentioned  in  the  treaty:  tlie  abolition 
of  the  tariff  of  10<37  and  the  reestablishment  of  that  of  lt)t>4.  Col- 
bert must  indeed  liaM  struggled  long  before  rcsifrning  himself  to 
this  sacrifice.  iViter  having  overthrown  his  tinuiicial  Rvsteni,  the 
"war  with  Holland  encroached  upon  his  commercial  system.' 

These  advances  to  Holland  and  England  were  far  from  being 
signs  of  discouragement  on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Home  of  Anstrk^  on  the  oontrary,  had  tauglit  him  the  neces- 
ttty  of  striking  quicker  and  harder  than  ever.  LouTois  prepared 
for  him  the  means,  and,  this  year,  he  did  not  wait  for  spring  to 
open  the  campaign.  In  February,  numerous  French  troops  were  set 
in  motion  between  ihe  Sombre  and  the  sea.  There  remahied  to  the 
Spaniards,  on  this  frontier,  three  important  phwes  enclosed  within 
the  French  conquests:  these  wm,  Gambrai,  Valenciennes,  and 
Saint>Omer.  Louis  had  resolyed  to  direct  his  blows  against  these. 
February  28,  while  a  Fknench  column,  under  the  command  of 
D'Humidres,  feigned  to  wish  to  besiege  Hons,  another  corps,  under 
Marshal  de  Lnxembouig,  invested  Valenciennes.  D*Humieres  re- 
joined Luxembourg  before  Valenciennes,  and  the  King,  suddenly 
quitting  Saint-Qennain,  where  he  was  beHeved  to  be  fully  occup 
pied  with  the  fetes  of  the  Carnival,  reached  the  camp  March 
4.  Louis  established  his  quarters  on  the  heights  of  Famars,  and 
Vauban  induced  him  to  decide  that  the  attack  should  be  made  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  on  the  side  of  Anan,  the  side  which 
was  best  fortified,  but  most  accessible  and  least  protected  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  measures  had  been  so  well  taken  that  the  enemy  was  un- 
able to  send  any  reinforcement  to  the  garrison,  which  consisted  of 
about  three  thousand  men.    Exemption  from  taxes  for  twelve 
*  1  Domont,  t,  VXL  p.  828.  *  Zbrbo&mU,  t  L  p.  671. 
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jean  w«u  pFomised  the  citizens  to  induce  them  to  second  the  guni- 
■on.    There  were  besides  in  the  town  a  few  provincial  mihtia. 

The  formidable  batteries  of  Vauban  90«m  dismounted  in  part  the 
artillery  of  the  place  and  kindled  nnmerons  conflagrntion^.  Hie 
presence  and  encouragement  of  the  King  animated  the  besiegers 
with  incredible  ardor  ;  the  soldiers  labored  in  tlie  trenches,  plunged 
to  the  waist  in  icy  water.  After  the  faubourf;  of  Notre-Dame, 
opposite  the  height  of  Anzin,  had  been  carried,  VanVKin  persnaded 
the  Kinjx  to  deride^  despite  Louvois  and  despite  t\\v  iiini  slials,  that 
the  attack  on  the  outworks  should  take  place  in  the  daytime  ;  this 
was  contrary  to  custom  :  but  Vauimn  saw  few  advantages  for  the 
besieger  in  the  contusion  of  nocturnal  assaults,  and  jj;tiaranteed 
that  there  would  be  more  chance  of  surprising  the  enemy  by  day 
than  by  night 

During  the  whole  night  of  March  16-17,  the  besieged  were  har- 
assed by  a  continual  fire ;  morning  having  come,  hearing  nothing 
more,  tliey  believed  the  attack  deferred  until  the  ensuing  night, 
and  relaxed  their  surveillance.  Suddenly,  at  a  signal  given  by  the 
cannon,  tliree  companies  of  the  King's  household  trooj^s,  the 
black  and  the  white  grenadiers,  and  musketeers,^  dismounting, 
issued  impetuously  from  the  trenches  and  rushed  to  the  assault, 
supported  by  a  battalion  of  French  guards  and  by  other  infantry. 
In  a  moment  they  were  masters  of  the  counterscarp,  and  an  irre- 
sistible panic  swept  before  them  the  defenders  of  tiie  place.  Be- 
tween tlie  covered  way  and  the  walls  of  the  town  extended  a  fer* 
midable  mass  of  works  of  different  ferms,  interlaced  in  each  oilier 
and  separated  by  fesses  and  by  the  arms  of  the  Scheldt  Mnaket* 
eers  and  grenadiers  fellowed  the  flying  enemy  from  rampart  to 
xampart,  flbom  drawbridge  to  drawbridge,  and  mingled  everywhere 
pell-mell  with  the  feg^tives.  Fifty  of  them  ihns  reached  a  paste 
of  walls  which  preceded  the  fesse  of  the  town,  a  fosse  formed  by 
ihe  main  arm  of  the  Scheldt;  they  crossed  a  large  arcade  which 
communicated  from  the  paste  to  the  rampart  of  the  town,  forced  a 
wicket,  lowered  a  last  dnwbridge,  and  foond  themselves  in  Yaleo- 
dennes. 

As  intelligent  as  they  had  been  andadons,  they  paused  on  seeing 

a  large  body  of  cavalry  hasten  from  the  interior  of  the  town ;  they 
seized  the  first  houses,  barricaded  the  first  street,  and  held  the 
enemy  in  awe  nnttl  Marshal  de  Luxcml^ourg  arrived  with  assist- 
ance. Terror  spread  tbrooghout  the  place ;  the  magistrates  and 
prindpal  officers,  without  consnlting  the  sick  and  wounded  gov- 

^  So  cmU«d  from  the  color  of  their  bOTMt,  Ibr  tfaelr  tudfinrm  w«re  red. 
voui.  M 
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ernor,  caused  a  parley  to  be  sounded  ;  the  town  sent  dcpiuiL  R  to  tbe 
Kin^  to  implore  his  protection,  and  the  garrison  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war. 

Never  had  fortified  town  been  carried  in  this  manner.  Louis 
XIV.  beh'eved  himself  drenming  when  he  witnos-t d  the  arrival  of 
the  deputies  from  Valenciennes  who  came  to  cuiiiuiit  tlieniselves  to 
his  clemency.  He  enjoined  the  troops  to  conduct  themselves  in 
Valenciennes  as  in  one  of  the  |Tood  cities  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  con- 
firmed tlie  j^eater  part  of  the  luuiiicipal  privileges,  but  ijn|!Osed 
as  a  ransom  on  the  town  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  c^nstriK  ticfn 
of  a  great  citadel.  The  ransom  was  heavy ;  with  some  othtr 
charges  which  were  added  to  it,  it  amounted  to  three  millions ;  the 
inhabitants,  nevertheless,  esteemed  themselves  happy  to  be  saved 
fiom  saekuig  and  pillage.  Militaij  tnamieri  wm  beiconung  softened* 
and  princes  aod  genenb  began  to  oompfefaend  that  it  wis  not  to 
their  bonor  to  pennit  the  wdnndliiig,  in  lihe  cities  wbieh  they  ca^ 
tared,  of  a  bomUe  Beochanal  of  rnnider,  rape,  and  devastatioii, 

Louis  XrV.  did  not  slumber  on  his  knrels.  Scarcely  had 
he  given  ordefs  to  repair  the  breaches  of  Valeiiciennes,  whien  he 
detached  Lmemboiurg  against  Cambrai  and  D'Hrnnifexes  agunsl 
Sain^Omer.  He  rejoiirad  Lnxemboiug  in  person,  March  22* 
while  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  went  to  take  conimand 
before  SaintOmer.  These  two  sieges,  nndeitaken  at  once,  were 
great  and  daring.  The  enemy  had  reassembled  his  forces  dnring 
the  siege  of  Valenciennes ;  the  governor  of  Belgimn  had  im|iloc«d  aid 
from  the  Prince  of  Omgesand  Den  Joan  of  Anstria,  having  beosoae 
master  of  the  Spsmish  government  by  a  j)alace  rsvohilifln  which 
had  overtlirown  the  ex-regent,  his  rival,  had  hastened  to  appease 
the  Dutch  by  guaranteeing  to  them  the  payment  (tf  tlie  debts  con- 
tracted  towards  them  by  Spain  ;  William  persuaded  Holland  to 
make  another  effort  in  behalf  of  Flanders,  and  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  alHes,  warned  by  the  startling  fall  of  Valei^ 
ciennes,  would  strive  to  be  more  suoeessfol  before  Saint-Omer  or 
Cambrai. 

The  King  sheltered  his  operations,  therefore,  by  double  lines  of 
circumvallation  and  contravallation.  The  Picard  peasants  hast- 
ened in  crovrds  to  lend  a  hand  to  these  works  against  Cambrai,  the 
garrison  of  which  had  been  their  scourf^e.  They  offered  to  serve 
not  only  as  pioneers  but  also  as  soldiers.  The  trenches  were 
opened,  Marcli  28.  The  p^arrison,  much  stronger  than  that  of  Vnlen- 
cieiint  s,  (1,  ti  iided  itself  but  feebly  ;  Vauban's  artillery  produe*  d  its 
accustomed  ellect.   April  4,  the  goveraor  and  inhabitants  asked 
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to  capitulate ;  the  Eing  accorded  to  the  cleigyand  citixeiisthe  pna- 
ervation  of  dietr  privileges ;  the  eapitoktuni  ma  airanged  princi- 
pally by  the  churchmen,  omnipotent  in  this  town  of  piely  and  fift- 
temities.  One  of  t]ie  articles,  as  lately  at  Anas  and  Besanfon, 
stipulated  the  interdiction  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  Oambrai.^ 
The  Spanish  governor  withdrew  to  the  citadel  with  his  troops  and 
those  of  the  citiaens  to  whom  the  French  dominion  was  repugnant 
(April  6). 

The  prompt  surrender  of  the  town  of  Cambrai  had  the  happiest 
consequences:  the  King  having  no  longer  to  deal  but  with  the 
citadel,  was  enabled  to  send  reinforcements  to  his  brother,  who  was 
in  the  greatest  need  of  them,  and  who  was  about  to  find  himself 

engaged  in  a  decisive  struggle. 

The  siege  of  Saint-Omer  had  not  been  so  n^id  as  that  of  Cam- 
brai ;  the  besiegers  were  less  numerous,  and  the  place,  protected 
by  the  marshes  of  the  Aa,^  was  much  less  accessible.  It  was  not 
until  the  night  of  April  7-8  tliat  a  fort  was  taken,  which  defended 
the  approach  to  the  town,  between  the  marshes  ami  the  citadel. 
The  next  morning,  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  quitted  tlie  lines 
and  took  the  road  to  Cassel ;  the  guarding  of  tlio  cnmp  wns  left  to 
a  few  troops,  reintorced  by  the  Boulonmus  niilitia,  dispatched  at 
full  speed.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach of  tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  advancing  by  Ypres  and 
Poperinghe  to  the  aid  of  Saint-Omer. 

The  French  took  up  their  position  a  league  and  a  half  ft'om 
Cassel,  on  the  stream  Peene,  between  the  heights  of  Aplinghen 
and  Balenbergh ;  they  cut  off  from  the  enemy  tlie  road  to  Saint- 
Omer.  In  the  uttcinuuii  of  the  10th,  the  enemy's  army  appeared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  It  would  have  been  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  thirty  thuu^and  men, 
to  have  commenced  the  attack  on  the  spot,  but  the  necessity  of 
Ihzowing  bridges  across  the  little  river  made  him  lose  the  rest  of 
the  day.  During  the  night.  Marshal  de  Laxembourg  rejoined  tlie 
Duke  of  Orleans  with  a  strong  detachment  &om  the  royal  army. 
The  nmnerical  equilibriam  was  thus  nearly  leSstahlished  between 

1  See  capitulation  accorded  hy  His  Most  Christian  Migestj  to  the  pro^ott,  d««a 
and  chapter  of  the  m('tm|M»litan,  prt'latet  and  other  chapters  «n<1  communities  com- 
posing tlie  clergy  ot  tiie  town,  city,  and  duchy  of  Cambnu,  province  and  county  of 
Ounbraiu,'  and  to  tfas  BMgror,  aUwoMa,  pMwmta,  and  inhafattsnto  of  tiM  add  town, 
&c. ;  ap.  Basnage,  t.  II.  p.  WL 

'  The  term  marsh  is  improper.  See  the  pleasant  description  given  by  Pellisson 
of  those  innumerable  little  channels  interspersed  with  green  islands,  many  of  which 
im  llostinff.  «»i4a^  MrtaripH^ 
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the  two  annies.  The  Duke  of  Orieans  bad  endangered  liis  left 
wing  hj  posting  it  beyond  an  arm  of  the  Peene.  Luxembomg 
immediately  lepdred  this  imprndenoe  and  brought  badt  all  tbe 
troopa  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

On  the  morning  of  April  11,  the  Prince  of  Orange  croeaed  the 
first  arm  of  the  stream  and  occupied,  on  its  right,  the  abbey  of 
Peene,  situated  beyond  the  point  where  tlie  two  arms  meet.  The 
difficulties  of  the  ground  prevented  him  from  debouching  at  tliil 
place,  and  the  French,  impetuously  seizing  the  offensive,  did  not 
give  him  leisure  to  seek  another  passnrro.    Luxembourg,  at  ths 
head  of  the  \ei\  wing,  retook  the  abbey  of  Peene,  and,  after  a  son* 
guinary  struggle,  foic».*(l  back  the  enemy's  right  across  the  water; 
I>'Hmnieres,  with  the  French  right,  turned  the  left  of  the  Dutch, 
despite  the  little  stream  and  the  hedges  which  protected  them,  and 
overthrew  the  cavalry  and  infantry  on  each  other.    In  tlie  centre, 
the  first  line  of  the  French,  after  forcing  the  passage  of  the  stream, 
was  Ibr  a  moment  thrown  in  disorder  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Pnnce 
of  Omnge  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  charged  bravely  at  tlie  liead 
of  the  second  line,  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  and  received 
several  musket-shot^  in  his  cuirass,  and  rejmlsed  William  ;  the 
enemy's  centre,  outflanked  and  seeing  hotli  its  wings  broken, 
yielded  in  turn ;  despite  the  energetic  eti'orts  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  rout  was  complete.     Three  thousand  killed,  four 
thousand  prisoners,  all  the  artillery,  all  the  ba-rgage,  more  than 
sixty  flap?  or  standards,  were  the  trophies  of  this  victory,  disputed 
but  brilliant.   The  French  had  two  thousand  killed.  Luxemboarpi 
with  a  tew  squadi'ons,  pursued  the  enemy  as  far  as  Poperinglie, 
and  would  have  taken  several  thousand  more,  had  it  pleased  the 
Duke  of  Orieans  to  send  him  reinforcements. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  disaster  was  great  enough  to  disable  the 
Prince  of  Orange  from  distnrbing  thenceforth  the  oj)crations  of  the 
two  French  ai  uiy  corj)s.  The  King  affected  great  joy  at  the  ghrv 
gained  by  his  brother,  but  he  never  again  intrusted  him  with  diS 
chief  command.  He  knew  how  to  hide,  but  not  to  stifle  tli* 
regret  which  he  felt  at  seeing  Monsieur  conquer  the  Prince  of  0^ 
ange,  an  honor  which  he  himself  had  suffered  to  escape  the  ystf 
before.  It  was,  besides,  contrary  to  his  policy  to  place  his  brotber 
in  a  position  too  prominently  to  attract  the  public  attention.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  capable  of  a  courageous  impulse,  but  habitaaOf 
absorbed  in  indolence  and  vice,  did  not  complain,  and  appeared  doI 
to  esteem  himself  unfortunate  in  being  discharged  from  the  can* 
of  oommand. 
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Lotus  permitted  him,  of  coiine,  to  reap  the  immediate  fraits  of 
his  Tictorjr.  The  Tictorions  ermj  returned  before  Soint-Omer. 
The  garnaoD  capitnkted,  April  20;  the  citisens— a  thing  sel- 
dom seen— soDght  to  oppose  it.  The  people  of  Saint-Omer,  as 
formerlj  those  of  Arras,  were  exceedingly  Aati*Frencfa.  The  old 
hatred  of  Armagnacs  and  Buigundiaos,  that  hatred  of  hostile 
brothers,  had  left  traces  of  centmnes  standing,  in  the  WaUooa 
province,  which  had  been  kept  up  by  frequent  border  hostilities^  but 
which  were  effiu»d  with  extreme  rapidi^  after  the  conquest.  The 
astonishment  soon  was  that  there  had  been  hatred  so  long  between 
meti  of  the  same  tongue  and  the  same  blood. 

The  citadel  of  Cambrai  had  surrendered  to  the  King  three  days 
before  (April  17).  The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  who  had 
retired  to  it  had  not  been  long  in  deserting  and  returning  to  the 
town,  for  fear,  say  the  contemporary  historians,  of  leaving  the 
French  with  their  wives.  They  pointed  out  the  position  of  the 
magazines  of  the  citadel ;  these  magazines  were  crashed  by  bomb- 
shells, and  the  governor,  seeing  the  breach  open  in  several  places, 
resigned  himself  to  accept  an  honorable  capitulation. 

The  capture  of  Valenciennes,  Cambrai,  and  Saiiit-Omer  filled 
up  the  gaps  which  had  been  left  in  the  French  frontier  by  the 
treaties  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Thenceforth,  our 
armies  had  no  morf*  to  fear  from  diversions  in  their  rear  wliile 
they  were  operating  in  the  lieart  of  the  Netherlands,  and  our 
Kortliern  provinces  were  delivered  from  continual  ravages.  This 
triple  conquest,  also  heiglitened  by  thp  fx^ining  of  a  liattle,  had 
been  completed  in  less  tlian  two  months  in  a  very  unfavorable 
Season,  before  the  time  wli< n  the  armies  usually  took  the  field.* 

Louis  XIV.  did  not  pursue  this  brilliant  opening  of  a  campaign 
"which  was  to  him  alone  a  fruitful  campaign.  The  fatigue  of  the 
army  was  not  the  true  reason.  The  necessity  of  fiujing  the  Ger- 
mans, who  were  preparing  for  a  new  effort  between  the  iioselle 
and  the  Rhine,  but  above  all  the  hostile  disjsosition  of  England, 
obliged  Louis  to  suspend  his  progress  in  the  Netherlands. 

Des]jite  the  commercial  concessions  made  to  England,  Parlia« 
ment,  reassembled  February  25,  had  begun  by  demanding  the 
recall  of  the  English  soldiers  still  serving  under  France,  proposing 
to  declare  those  who  did  not  return  guilty  of  treason,  and  by  offer- 

1  (Enures  de  Luut  XIV,  1 IV.  lip.  100-lSS.  raBmaa^Lettrm  kUtongwa,  t  HI.  pp. 

157-250.  Biu»nage,  t.  II.  pp  801-811.  Qninci,  Ifistoire  militalre  dt  /^w  >  '«  Grandf 
1. 1.,  let  series,  p.  52&  La  Mode,  t  IV.  p.  90.  Guems  de  HolUuuU,  id  part,  1089; 
nisHsgtts. 
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fag  the  King  600,000  to  equip  thirty  firrt-eltM  mon-oi^war.  At 
the  news  of  the  taking  of  Yaleiicieimea,  both  Homei  preieiited  an 
address  to  the  King,  asking  him  to  eoccor  Flanders  (Mardi 
Charles  II.  replied  evasively.  The  Honies  tnsisled,  and  ezplicxtlj' 
offered  htm  subsidies  for  a  war  agunst  Fiance.  **For  sncli  m 
wax"  exclaimed  the  orators  of  the  House  of  Commons,  EngUaih- 
men  will  g|re  to  their  last  garment  I "  ^  The  suooesses  which  £dI« 
lowed  envenomed  still  more  the  bitter  jealoas^  of  the  En^iah 
people.  Charles  II.,  nevertheless,  continned  to  shuffle,  and  his 
only  dgnificant  act  was  to  expel  from  his  states  the  ambeasador  of 
Sptoin,  who  incited  his  snbjects  to  do  violflsice  to  him.  Charles  IL 
entreated  Lonls  XIV.  to  oome  to  his  aid  by  pacific  demomtratians. 
Louis  replied  by  the  proposition  of  a  general  trace  with  the  seate 
quo  (April  23),  then  by  the  prapontion  of  a  trace  &r  the  Nether* 
lands  alone  (May  8),  and  consented,  meanwliile,  to  make  no  new 
conquests  in  Belgium.  He  retomed  to  Versailles  at  the  end  of 
May. 

The  moderatifln  of  Louis  furnished  to  Charles  a  certain  power 
of  resistance  against  the  warlike  party,  which  showed  itself,  mote* 
over,  inconsistent  enough,  at  least  in  appearance  ;  this  party,  while 
uig^ig  the  King  to  war,  appeared  indisposed  to  furnish  him  msana 
to  prepare  for  it  and  retracted  its  first  offers.  There  were  stnmge 
mysteries  in  the  English  Parliament,  which  was  scarcely  less  cor- 
mpt  than  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  a  certain  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  celehrated  for  his  declamations  against  France,  received 
money  from  Louis  XIV.  for  causing  subsidies  to  be  refused  to 
Charles  II.  Louis  did  not  wish  Charles  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  Fi*enc'li  gold.  The  majority  of  the  English  Opposition  had 
however  quite  a  different  motive  —  the  fear  tliat  Charles  would 
divert  to  some  other  use  tlie  money  voted  for  war.  The  House 
of  Commons  ended  ^^y  flatly  refusing  all  subsidies  for  war  to 
Charles,  until  war  sliould  be  declared,  and  by  asking  him  to  treat 
with  the  United  Provinces  and  the  other  po we i-s  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Netherlands.  Charles  styled  this  request  a  usurpation  on 
his  prerogative,  and  ndjourne<l  Parliament  until  July  26 ;  then, 
Louis  having  consented  to  raise  the  pension  wliich  he  gave  hira 
from  X100,000  to  £200,000,  he  prorogued  the  adjournment  tiil 
December  and  promit  il  to  renew  it  till  May,  1678. 

England  was  thus  held,  all  tliis  year  again,  outside  the  coalition, 
retaining  the  part  of  mediator.  Tlie  allies,  deceived  in  their  hopes 
in  this  respect,  no  less  persisted  in  prolonging  a  struggle  o£  which 
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Holland  bora  almoit  all  the  cost  The  Gomt  of  Yiemia,  which  had 
resaiiied  its  power  in  Germany  by  favor  of  the  war,  the  Cheat 
Elector,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  princes  of  Lower  Germanj, 
who  had  shared  Ae  spoils  of  Swede^  were  in  perfect  harmony 
in  this  respect  with  the  Prince  of  Onuge.  Anstria  and  the  nujor^ 
hj  of  its  allies  had  also  shown  all  the  ill-will  possible  towards  the 
negotiations  of  Nimegnen.  Their  plempotentiaries  had  delayed 
Aetr  coming  so  long,  that  the  Fkench  enyoys  were  seTeral  times 
near  withdrawing,  and,  when  the  firrt  propontioos  had  been  ex> 
changed,  March  5,  the  allies  had  manifested  pretensions  so  unrea- 
sonable, that  the  negotiations  had  continued  almost  only  for  fenn* 
The  allies  churned  to  keep  all  that  they  had  conquered  from  Swe- 
den, and  to  recover  all  that  France  had  oonqnered  firom  them,  with 
peconiaiy  indemnities.^ 

It  was  for  aims  to  decide.  We  have  seen  how  Lonis  XIY.  com- 
menced the  campaign.  The  allies,  who  had  made  vast  prepara- 
tions in  Germany  to  profit  by  the  taking  of  Philippsburg  and  to 
complete  the  expulsion  of  the  Swedes  from  the  Empire,  flattered 
themselves  that  they  would  speedily  compensate  for  Lonis'  suc- 
cesses. 

Their  operations  had  been  entered  upon  on  the  Rhine  during  the 
sieges  of  Saint-Omer  and  Cambrai.  While  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  tlic  Elector  of  Brandenbnrg  acted  against  the  Swedes,  the 
princL's  of  Brunswick  nnd  the  Bishop  of  Miinster  had  promised  to 
carrr  assistance  to  the  l*i  ince  ot  ( )i  an^e,  and  t]ie  gitjat  Germanic 
army ;  tlie  Imperial  array,  whicli  remained  under  the  command  of 
the  new  Duke  of  Lorraine,  liad  begun  to  invade  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. This  army  numbered  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  ti^iitine- 
men,  to  wliom  the  French  could  at  first  oppose  but  twenty -tive 
thousand,  tlieir  principal  forces  being  concentrated  in  Flanders. 
The  situation  in  the  East  was  therefore  the  same  as  in  1G74 ;  it 
seemed  even  still  more  difficult,  all  tlie  enemy's  forces  being  united 
under  a  single  leader  at  the  opening  of  operations.  In  the  place 
of  Turenne  was  Criqui,  the  vanq^uisbed  of  Kou^aarbriick  and 
Treves  I 

The  event  proved  that  the  King  and  Lonvois  had  well  chosen 
the  successor  of  Turenne.  The  great  Cond<5,  lately,  on  learning 
of  the  defeat  of  Crdqui,  had  said  that  "  his  misfortune  would  ren- 
der him  a  great  general."    Cr^qui  justified  the  prognostic. 

C^4qui  adopted  a  plan  of  defence  exceedingly  cruel  to  the  nnibr^ 
tnnate  inhalntants  of  the  prorhices  which  were  destined  to  become 

1  Migact,t.iy.p.423. 
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the  aoene  of  the  struggle.  UiiaBle  to  defend  Lower  Alnoe^openei 
1>]r  the  lott  of  Philippslmig  and  the  occupetkm  of  the  poeto  of  the 
Laoter,  he  ntterl  j  deitroyed  it ;  he  dismaiitied  SeTeme  and 
HagnenaOf  and  donolished  and  bgmed  all  the  viUages  s  the  peat- 
ants  were  forced  to  take  reftiget  like  wild  beasts,  in  the  forests  and 
nioantains.  A  moltitade  cf  women  and  chiMren  perished  of  want 
The  dncby  of  Deux-Ponts»  which  was  to  revert  hysaeoesskm  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  sofiered  the  same  fiite,  as  well  as  the  whole  vaSey 
of  die  Sarre.  The  condition  of  these  coimtries—e bleeding  piej 
which  France  and  the  Empire  tore  incessantly  from  each  others- 
was  truly  terrible.  At  the  price  of  these  calamities,  Crequi  pie» 
Tented  the  enemy  from  establishing  himself  in  jLower  AlsMe^ 
and  planting  his  base  of  operations  on  the  Vosges  and  the  Sarre 
to  recover  Lorraine,  the  end  ardently  pursued  by  the  pretender 
who  li  d  the  Imperialists*  Duke  Charles  of  Lorrsine  had  inscribed 
on  his  standards,  AtU  nunc  ant  nunquam,  —  (Now  or  never  !) 

Duke  Charles,  leaving  behind  him  his  troops  of  the  Circles,  com- 
missioned to  annoy  Breisach  and  Lower  Al^ce,  crossed  the  Rhine 
at  Stra.sl)ar«x,  April  13,  marched  on  the  Sarre,  and  carried  Sarre- 
briick  and  .s(jine  other  small  posts  preserved  bv  the  French  on  this 
river.    In  tlie  beginning  of  June,  stroni^ly  reinforced,  he  pu>hed 
to  tlie  heart  of  Lorniine.  and,  passing  between  the  Sarre  and  the 
Moselle,  he  threatened  Marsal,  wliieh  Cr^ni  covered,  then  moved 
on  Nomeny,  to  cross  the  Seille  tlierc.     Cr(;qui  ra})idly  ftdl  back  on 
tlie  heijxlits  of  Morville,  an  advantao;eous  post,  whence  lie  covered 
Kaucy  and  Pont-a-Mousson  ;  he  received  thei'e  a  first  detachment 
from  the  army  of  Fhmders,  where  the  King's  household  troops 
were  found.    Duke  Charles  made  an  attempt  to  dislodge  him ;  but 
after  a  cannonade,  in  which  the  Gcnnans  were  badly  vised,  the 
Duke,  seeinrr  that  tlie  accidents  of  the  ground  annulled  his  numer- 
ical superiority,  avoided  a  close  engagement  (June  15).  The 
French  had  in  their  rear  a  fertile  country,  respected  by  the  wsTf 
which  insured  their  subsistence.    The  Imperialists  were  obliged  to 
procure  their  provisions  from  Treves,  and  their  conyoys,  always 
annoyed,  olVen  captured  by  parties  fix>m  the  French  army  or  from 
the  garrisons  of  Mela  and  Tfaionville,  reached  them  only  at  the  price 
of  bktody  conflicts.   Thongh  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  Im- 
mine  were  friendly  to  them,  the  Messine  peasants,  on  the  contraiyi 
slew  all  their  marauders.   Duke  Charles  redescended  the  Seille  to 
the  gates  of  Mets,  without  being  able  to  attack  this  important  place 
in  the  presence  of  Crdqui,  or  to  force  Chr€qui  to  accept  battle.  1^ 
French  had  the  advantage  in  almost  all  the  skirmishes. 
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Meanwhile,  Duke  Charles  received  orders  from  tlie  Emperor  to 
join  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  loudly  demanded  this  junction, 
and  who  threatened  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  Dutch  and  to 
treat  separately  if  he  were  not  aided  to  avenge  OasseU 

The  Duke  crossed  the  MiMeDe^  July  14,  at  Remieh,  between 
Sieck  and  Treves.  Cr^Qi  crossed  at  Thionvine.  The  Duke  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Mease,  passing  through  Luxemburg.  Cr^qni 
followed  him  dosety*  The  Imperiahsts  reached  the  Mense  at  Mon* 
n>n,  a  small  French  town  which  was  not  defended;  hat  Gr^nt 
established  himself  the  same  day  a  league  from  Moozon  (August  2), 
then  crossed  tlie  Mease  and  barred  the  way  to  the  enemy.  Doke 
Charles  dared  neither  to  cross  the  river  nor  to  involve  himself  in 
the  aneven  and  woody  coantry  which  extends  along  the  left  bank. 
Marshal  de  Schomberg  had  arrived  on  the  Mease  with  a  new  de- 
tachment from  the  army  of  the  Netherlands.  The  frontier  gain- 
sons,  thas  reinforced,  cut  off  supplies  from  the  enemy;  Dnke 
Charles  soon  saw  himself  compelled  to  beat  a  retroat,  under  pain 
of  seeing  his  army  die  of  hunger  (the  middle  of  August).  He 
was  forced  to  abandon  a  large  number  of  sick,  and  slowly  to  brhig 
back  to  the  Moselle,  and  thence  to  Philippsbarg,  his  enfeebled  and 
discouraged  troops. 

Cr^ni  did  not  pursue  him  to  the  end  of  his  retreat ;  while  the 
enemy  returned  to  the  Palatinate,  the  French  general  descended  into 
Alsace  by  Lixheim  and  Liitzelstein.  Two  small  French  and  Ger- 
man amiy  corps,  of  ten  thousand  men  each,  had  held  each  other  for 
some  time  in  check  between  Basel  and  Huningue.  Crdqui  sent 
word  to  the  French  corps,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Mont- 
clar,  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Breisach  to  protect  on  the  other  bank 
the  construction  of  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Rheinau.  The  Prince  of 
Saxe-Eisenach,  who  commanded  the  German  corps,  had  already 
rccrossed  the  Rhine  ;  warned  of  Cr(?qni's  approach,  he  tlirew  the 
greater  part  of  his  infantry  into  Frei}>nr[:  and  Offenbiirg,  and 
strove  to  join  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  ^vith  the  rest  of  his  troops. 
He  had  not  time.  Cr^qui  had  already  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Rliein- 
au  with  the  choicest  part  of  his  cavalry  and  had  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  corps  of  Montclar.  Eisenach,  charged  on  the  way, 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  gain  the  bridge  at  Kehl  and  throw 
himself  upon  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Rhine,  between  Kehl  and 
StrasLurf;;.  The  Rtrasburghers,  believing  that  fortune  would  de- 
clare itself  in  ta\  <  r  of  the  French,  dared  give  neither  aid  nor  pas- 
sage to  the  fiigitive  prince,  and  contented  themselves  with  inter- 
yening  to  arrange  a  capitulation.    Cr^^ui  wished  at  tirst  to  hold 
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ihe  whole  corps  as  prisoners  of  wir ;  lmt»  on  the  news  that  the 
Dnke  of  Lomine  was  hastening  to  their  assistance,  he  consented 
to  allow  Eisenach  and  hb  soldiers  to  retire  to  Rastadt,  with 
ise  not  to  serve  again  dnring  the  year  (September  24). 

After  thifl  snecessfiil  dash  in  Swalna,  Cr6qin  relamed  to  Alssce 
bj  the  bridge  of  Rheinan,  which  he  destroyed  behind  him.  The 
Dnke  of  Lorraine  returned  thither  almost  immediatelj  hy  Stnt* 
bur<r  (October  1-8).  The  men  of  Strasborg,  seeing  the  genenl 
of  the  Emperor  at  the  head  of  a  still  numerous  and  somewlist 
refre-^lie?!  army,  followed  their  inclination  according  to  custom. 

Or^qui  took  up  his  position  near  Kochersberg,  between  Sins' 
burg  and  Saveme.  Duke  Charles  marched  straight  to  him,  and, 
October  in  the  sequel  of  a  foraging  skirmish,  the  French  and  tbo 
German  cavalry  engaged  almost  entire.  The  French  had  the 
advantage.  Cr^qui,  notwithstanding,  did  not  sufler  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  change  his  plans  or  to  give  battle.  They  remained 
for  some  days  face  to  face  in  this  rarafred  country,  where  the 
armies  found  no  resources.  Althoufxh  tlie  (lenrjans  rested  on 
Strasburir,  whence  they  nbtnined  at  least  some  a^-i^'tnnre,  tlipy 
were  til*'  first  to  lose  coujairr.  The  Duke  of  Lomiine  retinal, 
with  mouniing  in  his  licart  tor  all  liis  liopes  ;  the  alternative  set  hr 
his  device  was  resolved:  he  was  never  to  recover  the  inheritance 

of  his  fri fliers. 

As  souu  as  the  Duke  had  manifested  the  intention  of  putting  hi* 
army  in  winter-quarters,  Cr^qui  appeared  to  make  preparations  to 
do  the  same  :  be  encamped  at  MoMn  iiu  on  the  Bniche,  sent  back 
a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  the  other  side  ot"  the  Vosges,  and  dis- 
tributed the  rest  al)out  him,  drawing  them  towards  Upper  Al^f** 
The  Duke  of  Loi-raine  then  dispersed  his  troops  without  suspicion 
through  the  I  'alatinate,  and  established  himself  at  Woniis.  Scarcehf 
was  the  enemy  gone,  when  Cr<Squi  rose  and  united  his  quarters, 
recalled  the  troops  detached  to  Lorraine,  hastened  straight  to  Brsh 
sach,  cro^^  the  Rhine  with  his  army  on  the  bridge  of  Bn^HMhi 
and  on  a  pontoon  bridge  prepared  below  this  town,  and  marched  on 
Freiburg.  The  cavalry  of  the  Tanguard  bad  aheady  inTSstsd 
Freiburg ;  the  whole  army  was  assembled,  November  9,  about  tlie 
phice.  The  necessary  munitions  and  artillefy  had  been  long  since 
prepared  at  Breisach.  Cr^qm  had  Us  whole  campaign  in  his  nund 
before  the  beginning  of  spring,  as  is  attested  by  the  admirable 
morial  addressed  by  him  to  the  King,  March  14.^ 

I  (EutTtt  de  Louis  XIV.  t  IV.  pp.  107-115.  Bawuige,  t  VI.  p.  813.  Qauici,  tl 
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The  siege  of  Freiliiirg  wu  as  vigorously  condaetod  as  it  bad  been 
ably  prepiued.  Tbe  governor  defended  himself  badly:  he  sanen^ 
derad  the  city  and  ehfttean  on  November  16»  and  marched  ont  on 
^e  17th,  while  the  Dnke  of  Lorraine  was  hastening  to  his  aid. 
The  loss  of  Philippburg  was  retrieved.  The  possession  of  F^i- 
burg  was  not  as  advantageons  as  that  of  Philippsbarg  for  acting 
oflfensively  against  central  Germany;  but  it  was  excellent  for  di- 
verting the  war  finnn  Abaoe  and  fixing  it  in  Ansfzian  Swabia.  The 
conquest  of  the  capital  of  Brisgan  terminated  the  admirable  opera- 
tions by  which  Cr6qni  had  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  the  greatest 
captains*  There  was  bnt  one  cry  throu^^nt  France :  ^  Tnrenne 
would  not  have  done  better ! Cr^ni  had  revived,  by  a  skilinl 
imitation,  the  great  method  of  Turenne,  who  retrenched  at  hazard 
all  tliat  conld  be  retrenched,  and  who  multiplied,  so  to  say,  a  little 
anny,  by  economiang  its  sweat  and  blood. 

The  Imperialists  would  have  been  exposed  to  still  graver  reverses, 
if  the  hope  which  the  French  had  founded  on  Bavaria  had  been 
realized.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  raised  twenty  thousand  men 
and  threatened  to  employ  them  against  whomsoever  should  refuse 
peace  and  the  reestabiishment  of  the  treaty  of  Wes^halia.  He 
did  not  yet  determine  to  intervene  against  the  Emperor ;  his  army 
served,  nevertheless,  to  disquiet  Leopold,  and  to  paralyze  in  part 
the  movements  of  Austria. 

On  whatever  side  Lmii^  XTV.  turned  liis  eyes,  he  encountered 
nought  bnt  subjects  of  trmmpli.  No  campaign  had  been  SO  com- 
pletely successful  for  the  Frpnch  arms. 

On  his  (lepartuiv  tVoiii  Flanders,  Louis  had  lefl  to  Marshal  de 
Luxembour<;  tlie  coinin  ind  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Mense, 
with  an  army  corps  greatly  reduced  by  the  detachments  sent  to  the 
IMense  and  tlie  Rhine,  and  tlie  ^^arrisons  of  the  newly  conquered 
places.  The  victory  of  Cassel,  due  principally  to  Luxembourg,  had 
won  him  this  honor.  Mamhal  d'Humieres  had  the  command  of  a 
detacheil  corps  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  sea. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  almost  always  imsuccessful,  never  dis- 
couraged, had  reorganized  his  army  i  nut  rl  at  Cassel;  the  quotas 
sent  liini  bv  the  princes  of  Lower  (xf  tniaiiy,  and  his  junction  with 
the  Si)aiaarJs,  had  renilered  liim  nuu  h  stronger  than  before.  To- 
wards the  end  of  July,  after  vainly  attempting  to  draw  Luxembourg 
into  a  battle,  he  feigned  to  threaten  Maestricht,  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  general  in  this  direction,  then  moved  rapidly  on 

Saint-TTihvrr^  t.  T.  p  2f>0.  I'V  tie  Cfutr!es  I'  fhir  (ii>  r^rrnin^,  p.  1R5;  Amsterdao^ 
1698.   La.  iiudc,  1. 1 V.  p.  lOu.    Liiuiera,  liutmre  dt  Lcm*  Xi  K.  t.  lil.  p.  462. 
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Cliarlerui  and  invested  it  (August  6).    He  had  made  a  rtiiJL^- 
vous  with  tlie  Duke  of  Lorraine  before  this  town.  Luxembourg 
bad  not  forces  saffident  to  compel  bim  to  raise  the  siege.    At  th« 
news,  Lonroift  came  like  ft  thmider-clap  from  VeraaUIes  to  Lille  ; 
ell  tbc  garrisoro  on  the  nortfaefn  frontier  were  ordered  to 
instantly  to  the  camp  of  Luxembourg,  near  Ath.   Li  twen^-fiiiur 
hours,  Luxembourg  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men  $ 
he  crossed  the  Sambre  at  Busstere  and  established  himself  in  a  post 
which  commanded  the  whole  eoontiy  between  Sambre-et-Meuaey 
while  Marshal  d'Humi^s,  with  his  detached  corps.  Intercepted 
the  road  from  Brussels  to  CharleroL 

The  Spaniards,  according  to  custom,  had  nothing  ready.  In  m 
few  days,  the  Prince  of  Orange  found  himself  without  resomnces. 
It  was  necesaaiy  to  fight  or  retire.  The  Spanish  genenda  widbed 
to  attack  Luxembouig ;  this  tune,  it  was  William  who  opposed  it, 
deeming  the  position  of  the  French  impregnable.  William  pru- 
dently abandoned  an  enterprise  lightly  undertaken  (August  12). 
It  was  the  second  time  that  he  had  fiuled  before  Cbarlei*oi.  An 
Enghsh  nobleman  made  a  piquant  remaik  on  the  subject:  that 
WilHam  could  boast  that  there  was  no  general  who,  at  his  age,  had 
raised  more  sieges  and  lost  more  battles  than  he.^ 

The  Prince  of  Orange  retired  before  Luxembourg  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  gptye  over  joining  him,  and 
retired  before  Cr^ui. 

Luxembourg  thus  repaired  on  the  Sambre  the  failures  of  his  cam* 
paign  on  tlie  Rhine,  and  Lonvois  was  justified  in  baring  urgently 
recommended  Cr^ui  and  Luxembourg  to  the  King  as  the  two  gen* 
erals  best  fitted  to  replace  Turenne  and  Cond^.  A  third  alone 
might  have  protested  ;  this  was  Schomberg,  whose  Protestantism 
brought  him  little  in  favor.  The  Prinee  of  Oran^P  attempted  notliing 
more  durinc;  tlie  rest  of  tlie  season,  nnf\  tlie  tro()])s  went  early  into 
winter-quarters  on  this  frontier.  In  the  be«:inin"ng  of  De<H'inWr, 
a  French  army  c()rj)s  suddenlv  took  tlie  field  a^ain,  tmder  command 
of  D'Huniieres,  and  invested  tlio  little  town  of  Saint-Giiislain,  on 
tlie  llaine,  between  Conde  ami  Moiis.  December  11,  the  town 
surrendered.  The  year  was  thus  ha|»|)ily  closed,  in  the  words  of 
the  device  of  one  of  those  medals  which  the  Great  Jung  ordered 
struck  lor  each  of  his  successes. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  war,  insi^^nificant  in  1676,  had 
been  more  vigorous  this  year.  The  Sjianiah  government  had  ex- 
hausted its  last  resources  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  the  French 

^  M€moirt$  iuMoriquet  ei  dtrouoti)gi^ue»,  ap.  La  Uode,  1 1 Y.  p.  106. 
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in  Lamponrdaii  and  Gerdagne*  Count  de  Monterey,  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men,  as  well  regular  soldiers  as  Mi- 
quelets  and  nohles  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  had  marched  against 
Mai*shal  de  Navailles,  who  had  but  eight  thousand.  Navailles  fell 
back  towards  Roussillon.  The  enemy  pursued  him.  He  wheeled 
about  at  the  entranoe  of  the  defile  of  Bagnols  and  repulsed  the 
Spaniards  afler  a  combat  which  mowed  down  the  flower  of  their 
army  (July,  1677). 

Tli(i  French  arms  had  been  victorious  on  sea  as  on  land.  The 
enemy  dared  no  longer  dispute  the  Mediterranean  to  the  French 
squadrons,  and  it  was  on  the  Atlantic  that  the  battles  had  been 
fought. 

In  1676,  while  De  Huytor  was  dying  gloriously  in  Sicilv,  and 
Van  Tromp  was  defeating  tiie  Swedes  in  the  Baltic,  the  Pnnee  of 
Orange  had  sent  Vice- Admiral  Binckes,  with  twelve  ships,  to 
attack  the  French  colonies  of  the  West  Indies  nnd  Smith  America. 
Binckes,  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Guiana  in  the  sju  iug  of  1676, 
easily  captured  Cayenne,  defended  by  a  feeble  garrison,  established 
colonies  there  and  on  the  rivers  Aprouague  and  Oyapolv,  then  for- 
tified Tobago,  to  make  it  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
these  waters.  He  sailed  thence  to  the  Windward  Islands,  and 
ravaged  the  French  settlements  of  St.  Domingo  and  Marie- 
Galante. 

This  aggression  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  Vice-Aduiiral 
d'Estrdes  reque.sted  of  the  King  eiglit  ships  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
ginis,  and  undertook  to  ecpiip  and  maintain  them  at  his  expense,  in 
consideration  of  half  the  prizes.  This  soil  of  intermediate  expedi- 
tion between  the  royal  marine  and  the  privateer  marine  was  quite 
frequent,  bat  on  a  smaller  scale.  D'Estrdes  set  out  irom  Brest 
fat  Cayenne,  October  6,  1676,  effected  his  descent  in  ihe  bay  of 
Miret,  December  18,  and,  December  21,  took  the  fort  of  Cayenne 
by  storm.  He  then  iet  tail  for  Martinique,  reinforced  himself  with 
some  colonial  militia,  and  proceeded  towards  Tobago.  He  found 
Admiral  Binckes  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  with  ten  ships  and  a  few 
smaller  vessels.  The  squadron  of  the  enemy  and  the  fort  of 
Tobago  protected  each  other  mntoally,  and  -water-batteries  com* 
pleted  their  system  of  defence. 

l^othing  arrested  D'Estrto.  A  double  attack  was  attempted  by 
the  ships  against  the  squadron  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  land- 
forces  agunst  the  fort  (March  8,  1677).  The  French  ships 
andadonsiy  entered  this  port,  which  it  was  impossible  to  quit  with- 
out being  towed  out;  it  was  throwing  away  all  chanres  hut  TicUny 
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or  dentil.    The  terriblA  eomb«t  which  ensued  between  these  two 
Bquadruns  huddled  in  a  narrow  space  recalls  the  battle  of  Palermo, 
except  that  here  the  victory  was  as  furiously  dispiUed  as  deaziy 
purchased  and  incomplete.    Five  Dutch  men-of-war,  one  the  rear^ 
admiral's,  three  transports,  and  two  light  frigates,  were  burned  or 
sunk.   Two  vessels,  one  the  flarr-ship,  were  straiKlfd.   The  colonists 
of  Tobago,  not  thinking  that  the  Fn  nrli  would  luive  the  hardihocxl 
to  penetrate  into  the  liarbor,  liad  put  liieir  wives  and  eldldren  on 
board  the  transports.    All  tliese  unfortunates  perished  in  the  flames 
or  the  waves.    The  flag-ship  of  D'Estrees  sunk  with  the  Dutch 
ship  which  it  had  attacked;  D'Estr^es,  wounded,  escajwd  w^ith 
great  difhculty  in  a  long-boat.    Another  French  slii}>  was  burned  ; 
two  were  stranded.    The  four  ships  remaining,  sltjwly  quitted  the 
harbor  under  tlie  cannon  of  tlie  fort  and  the  coast-batteries.  Xlie 
land-attack  against  the  port  liad  failed  after  a  bloody  combat.^ 

D'Efstrees  n^turned  to  France,  while  the  governor  of  Cayenne 
destroyed  the  new  Dutch  settlements  at  the  south  of  the  island,  on 
the  coast  of  Guiana,  and  tot^k  Fort  Orange  which  protected  them. 

October  1,  D'Estr^es  set  out  again  from  Brest  with  eight  ships 
and  as  many  light  frigates  ;  lie  set  sail  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
took  possession  of  the  islands  of  Arguin  and  Goive,  of  tlie  stations 
of  Rufisque,  Portudul,  and  Joal,  in  short,  of  all  that  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessed north  and  south  of  Senegal.  Af\er  taking  these  posts  in  a 
few  weeks,  he  returned  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  during  the  night 
of  December  6-7,  renewed  his  descent  on  the  isknd  of  Tobago. 
The  approaches,  this  tiine,  were  better  conducted.  The  12th,  he 
commenced  to  bombard  the  fort  The  third  shell  blew  up  the 
powder-magazine  with  Admiral  Binckea,  who  was  on  land,  his 
whole  staff  and  two  htmdred  and  fifty  soldiers.  The  rest  of  the 
garrison,  stupefied,  made  no  defence.  With  the  fiirtress  were 
taken  the  ships  that  were  in  the  harbor.  These  wefe  the  fiag-ship 
of  Binckes,  raised  and  repaired  after  the  battle  of  March  8,  a 
iVench  vessel  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  two  smaller  ves- 
sels.' 

The  fVench  derived  no  advantage  fivmi  this  Uoody  conquest 
They  contented  themselves  with  having  wrested  Tobi^  ftom  the 
Dutch ;  thej  did  not  settle  there.* 

1  B.  Sue,  fluto&v  A  Iv  wmine,  t  III.  ch.  7.  There  ii  an  olMertatlm  to  be  nsds 
in  the  relation*  of  this  oombSt*  imporfant  to  the  history  of  maritime  discipline.  We 

sec  thnt  the  captain?  dul  not  think  tUeuMdvaa  oliliged,ai  now.to  quit  Uidr  bnniBf 
or  wrecked  TeateU  aA«r  all  the  crew. 

*  E.  Stte»  t  m.  ch.  7.  Basnage,  t.  II.  p.  881. 

•  Tbe  nsfiHaumlsdgi  sT  D'Eatttfei,  whe  had  satend  llie  nKtytals,  w  iMt«a 
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Fortune,  propitious  to  the  French  in  the  Atlantic,  had  remained 
nnfavoraltle  to  their  allies  in  the  Baltic,  where  the  Swedes  had 
scarcely  felt  the  inOuence  of  the  fortunate  star  of  Louis  XiV. 
June  11,  they  had  been  defeated  by  the  Dunes  hi  si<;ht  of  Ilos- 
tock,  and  their  flag-ship  taken  with  five  vessels.  June  11,  a  new 
disaster  occurred  at  the  southera  outlet  of  the  Sound.  The  Danes 
and  the  Norwegians,  superior  in  maritime  experience,  and  better 
commanded,  took  or  destroyed  seven  Swedish  ships ;  three  others 
were  captured  or  bmmed  by  the  Dutch  squadron  of  Van  Tromp, 
whidi  veadied  the  Sound  at  the  dooe  of  the  hetUe* 

On  land,  the  Swedes  were  more  ifortmiate :  the  King  of  Den- 
maric,  Christisn  V.,  who  had  e£^cted  a  new  deioent  on  Scania, 
fiuled  In  the  siege  of  Mabno  and  was  defeated  bj  the  King  of 
Sweden,  Charles  XI.,  at  Landskrona  (July  24).  Notwithstanding, 
the  Swedes  did  not  snooeed  in  wholly  expelling  the  Danes  from 
Scania,  and  they  experienced  diyers  reyeises  on  the  frontier  of 
Norway  (July-September).  The  Danes  ravaged  the  bland  of 
Oland  and  the  coast  of  Smaland,  and  iuTaded  the  island  of  Riigen* 
Lastly,  the  Swedes  lost  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  by  the  fiiU  of 
Stettin,  surrendered  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  after  six 
months*  obstinate  resistance  (July-October).  Nothing  was  left 
them  in  Pomerania  but  Grreiftwalde  and  Stralsund. 

Such  had  been,  in  the  aggregate,  the  vast  campaign  of  1677, 
which  had  detached  a  new  shred  from  Belgium,  humiliated  Spain 
more  deeply,  convicted  the  £mperor  and  the  Empire  of  powerless- 
ness  in  their  attempts  to  encroach  on  France,  and  inflicted  painful 
efforts  and  cruel  losses  fur  nothing  on  Holland,  giving  as  sole  com- 
pensation to  the  allies  a  few  succeases  in  the  North,  which  profited 
only  Denmark  and  Brandenburg. 

Holland  was  at  the  end  of  sacrifices ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
assailed  at  once  by  the  reproaches  of  his  countrymen,  who  accused 
him  of  immolating  hh  country  to  his  obstinate  pride,  and  by  the 
recriminations  of  the  Spaniards  and  Germans,  who  attiibuted  the 
reverses  of  the  allies  to  his  pretended  military  incapacity.  The 
United  Provinces  saw  their  intermediate  commerce,  the  basis  of 
their  prosperity,  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  their 
direct  commerce  ruined  by  the  French  privateers,  the  constantly 

a  par  with  his  courage.  In  May,  1678,  his  incapnelty  nnd  obstinacy  oocasloncHl  a 
great  dtsaster.  The  squatiroa  wliicli  he  wtu  conduciing  to  the  Htuick  on  Curafoa 
was  chipwrecked  on  ihe  rvv{»  uf  Aves.  Six  sliips  and  several  smaller  resseU  were 
lott»  Tb»  ore«9  were  eaved  hj  the  flUbiuten  of  the  bland  of  TorlogM,  wbo,  am* 
nestled  in  I67I,  had  been,  through  the  wliole  war,  forniiilabteSttSlliSricSfO  llMrQJsl 
marine.  See  £.  $ae«  t.  UL  cb.  8.  I3asiui|^  t.  IL  p»  901. 
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Sncreasing  audacity  of  which  was  aagnaliaed  Ij  nnheazd-of  ez* 
ploits.^  The  party  that  wished  to  treat  separately  with  Fhmce 
grew  stronger  every  day.  In  the  spring,  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  general  negotiations  had  ended  in  nothing,  thanks  to  the  imresr- 

sonnble  pretensions  of  the  aUies^  the  opening  of  separate  negotia- 
tions had  taken  place  at  Nimegaen,  between  the  French  and  Dutch 
plenipotentiaries.    They  were  renewed  eagerly,  in  proportion  as 

the  reverses  of  the  coalition  diminished  the  ascendency  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.    The  able  Marshal  d'Estrles,  who  was  one 
of  the  three  French  ambassadors,  spared  nothing  to  vtrrre  the 
Dutch  cities  to  overrule  the  stadtholder.  The  Dutch  plenipotentiaxy 
Beveming  demanded  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  the  guaranty  of 
a  barrier  of  fortified  towns  in  the  Cathohc  Netherlands.  The 
treaty  of  commerce  was  to  be  based  on  the  abolition  of  tlie  tariffs  of 
1004  and  1067.    Louis  XIV.  could  not  accept  this  basis  ;  he  replied 
at  first  that  he  did  not  intend  to  alienate  his  sovereignty  with  resj)ect 
to  tiirlffs.    After  much  hesitation,  he  offered,  hoNvever,  a  reduction 
of  one  half  on  tlio  tariff  of  1667  ;  this  was  a  large  concession  an<i 
a  heavy  blow  to  tiie  commercial  system  of  Colbert;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse  to  Holland  a  concession  analogous  to  that 
which  had  just  been  made  to  England  (October,  1667y 

It  was  too  late.  The  refusals  and  delays  of  the  King  had  been 
turned  to  advantage  by  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  Statca-Geiieral, 
doubting  that  Louis  sincerely  desired  peace,  had  autliorized  Wil- 
liam to  go  to  negotiate  in  person  with  the  King  of  England,  and 
promised  the  Spaniards  to  assist  them  anew  in  Sicily. 

William  meditated  a  great  stroke.  He  hoped  to  retrieve,  by 
diplomacy,  his  miUtary  reverses.  He  had  bitterly  repented  of  the 
mistake  that  he  had  made  three  years  before,  in  refusing  the  hand 
of  the  niece  of  Charles  II.,  and,  in  1676,  he  had  attempted,  unsuc* 
cessfully,  to  renew  the  marriage.  He  hoped  to  he  more  fortnnala 
this  year,  Charles  II.  having  himself  invited  him  to  England  to 
hring  him  over  to  his  padfic  views  (Octoher,  1677). 

Between  the  frivolons  Charles  11.  and  the  obstinate  William,  the 
former  wontd  not  he  the  one  to  lead  the  latter.  William,  in  &ct,  soon 
obtained  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary,  without  conditions;  that 
is,  without  having  taken  any  pledge  for  peace.  Charles  persuaded 
himself  that  this  marriage  would  restore  to  him  the  affection  of 
England  and  dissipate  the  popular  prejudices  aroused  by  the  Ca* 
tholicism  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  sacrificing,  according  to  his 

>  Especially  tliofle  of  St.  Maio  and  Dunkirk.    From  this  epocli  dates  tlie  runown 
of  Jesa  Btrl»  bom  at  Dunkirk  iii  IWk 
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eii8toiii«  the  fotnre  to  the  present,  tad  hit  ftnuly  to  his  person. 
The  nnptiala  were  celebrated  November  15,  to  the  great  joj  of 
the  English  people  and  the  lively  chagrin  of  Louis  XIV.*^ 

A  few  days  after,  Charles  IL,  ruled  by  William,  proposed  to 
Louis,  as  mediator,  unacceptable  conditions  of  peace.  Louis  was 
io  keep  only  Franche-Comt^,  Aire,  Saint-Omer,  an  l  C  unbrai,  and 
to  restore  all  the  rest  of  his  recent  conquests,  besides  Cbaileroi, 
Ath,  Toumay,  Audenarde,  Conrtrai,  and  Lorraine,  and  to  xe* 
TT  ounce  Pliilij>i>8burg.  Louia  refused,  but  offered  a  year's  truce 
between  the  Mease  and  the  sea.  Charles  XL,  forfeiting  his  secret 
engagements,  convoked  his  Parliament,  January  26, 1678,  which 
he  had  promised  not  to  convoke  until  April.  He  excused  him- 
self to  Louis  XIV.,  by  declaring  that  be  was  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
imminence  of  a  universal  insurrection.  Louis  proposed  a  general 
truce,  and  made  a  few  concessions  on  the  conditions  of  peace  (the 
end  of  December),  Charles  IL  replied  by  a  hostile  proceeding. 
January  10,  1G78,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  sifjned  at  t)ie  Hague, 
between  England  and  the  United  Provinces.  The  two  contracting 
parties  were  to  employ  themselves  in  pstiiblisliing  peace,  on  nearly 
the  same  conditions  that  Louis  had  recently  refused,  as  regarded 
Holland,  Spain,  and  Lorraine.  The  conditions  relative  to  tlie  Em- 
peror and  the  Empire  were  not  fixed.  For  Sweden,  there  was  to 
be  a  provisional  armistice  ;  England  and  Holland  were  to  act  in 
concert,  in  rase  France  or  Spain  reftised  this  arrangement.^  By  a 
subsidiary  treaty,  the  alliance  was  to  be  otiunsive  and  defensive. 
Charles  H.  engaged  to  defend  lioiland  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
on  condition  that  she  should  not  make  peace  without  him. 

Charles  H.  recalled  the  Englisli  corps  that  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France,  commenced  arniuments  on  land  and  sea,  and  de- 
manded of  Sjiain  Ostend  uc,  a  depot.  He  had,  indeed,  retarded  the 
opening  of  Parliament  a  fortnight;  but,  February  T,  he  opened  it 
by  a  harangue  in  which  he  presented  war  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  compact  with  Holland,  and  demanded  means  to  equip 
ninetjr  d^ps  and  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  soldiers.^  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  thus  won  a  diplomatic  victory  which  amply 
compensated  for  his  defeats.  Thb  reyoliition,  long  hoped  for  hy  the 
enemies  of  France,  was  about  to  revive  ihe  Inlf-dismayed  coalitioin. 

1  Aeconlinp  to  Saint-Simon  (Mem.,  t.  II.  p.  43),  the  matnal  aversion  of  T^uis  and 
AYiiliaiu  ori^iDHU'd  in  the  ditdaioful  refusal  of  the  latter  to  espouse  Mademoiselle 
de  Bloit,  danirblcr  of  Lmilt  and  Uidemolietle  d»  La  ValUtet.  Tha  lliel  ef  this 
refusal  is  confirmed,  it  b  iald»  by  a  diploiiMtIo  docQOseotk  tlw  origbasl  of  wbloh  is 
unknown  to  us. 

*  Dumont,  t  VU.  p.  841.  >  Mignet^  t  IV.  p.  646. 
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Louis  XIV.  cImtIj  law  llie  ntaatioii,  and  took  las  covitm  widi 
^at  mtelligence  and  vigor,  if  not,  a«  we  dball  aee,  with  great  gon- 

eroeity  and  humanity. 

His  political  and  commercial  conoeasiona,  his  military  operadooSf 
twice  suspended  in  Flanders,  had  not  succeeded  in  diaanniog  JSngb 
lish  malevolence.  Thenceforth,  if  he  did  not  renounce  secret  meana 
with  Charles  II.  and  influential  members  of  Parliament^  he  re- 
nounced acting  on  the  public  opinion  of  England,  and  concentrated 
his  diplomatic  action  upon  the  public  opinion  of  the  Dutch  nation. 
As  to  his  military  action  against  Belgium,  far  from  moderating  it 
as  he  had  dune  twice  to  appease  the  English,  he  precipitated  it  hi 
order  to  hruv^  the  Dutch  OTor  to  peace  by  terror,  asaored  as  he 
was  that  the  English  were  not  in  a  position  to  intervene  aerionslf 
in  the  contuiental  war. 

As  to  maritime  war,  it  wan  different.    The  English  had  at  t!u9 
moment,  before  Algiers,  a  fleet  which  they  were  preparing  to  rein- 
force, and  which  could  in  a  few  weeks  effect  its  junction  ^vith  a 
strong:;;  Dutch  scjuadnm,  fitted  out  for  Sicily.    Louis  had  seen  only 
a  (livf'i^lou  in  tlie  Sicilian  war,  which  had  lunirni-^hcd  durfni:  tho 
year  1(577.    He  judged  it  too  difficult  to  maintain  himself  m  tins 
island  ai;:itnst  the  coalition  of  the  two  threat  maritime  fxiwers,  and 
believe*!  it  In  his  ])ower  to  deal  Spain  nearer  and  surer  blows.  The 
al'Mii  luiuiuMit  of  Messina  was  resolved  upon.   Vivonne  had  already 
asked  for  his  recall.    La  Feuillade  was  ilisjiatchod  Iruni  Toulon 
with  the  fleet  of  Dnqucsnc,  under  the  pretence  of  replacing  Vi- 
vonne, but,  in  reality,  to  bring  back  the  Frencli  garnsons. 

The  story  of  this  evacuation  is  a  painful  one.    I^uis,  desiring 
at  any  cost  to  see  his  fleet  and  troojis  at  Toulon  before  the  Dutch 
and  English  should  be  able  to  unite  to  intercept  it,  had  enjoined 
the  profoundest  secrecy  on  La  Feuillade.    The  latter  caused  lum- 
self  to  be  proclaimed  viceroy  wiih  groat  pomp  at  Messina,  Febru- 
ary 28,  embarked  the  troops,  March  13,  under  the  pretence  of  aO 
expedition  airainst  Palermo,  then,  once  at  sea,  informed  the  MesB* 
nese  jurats  of  the  departure  of  the  French.    Nothing  can  express 
tlie  consternation  of  this  unhappy  city,  abandoned  to  the  vengeance 
of  masters  who  had  never  pardoned.    La  Feuillade  accorded  bnt 
twenty-four  hours  to  the  senators  or  joiata  and  their  fiuoulies  to 
embaric.    A  few  hondred  Messhiese  fiunilies  were  received  hy 
6vor  on  board  the  French  sliips,  amidst  the  himentahle  cries  and 
imprecations  of  thousands  of  unfortunates  who  vainly  implored  to 
partake  the  sad  finror  of  exile.   Some,  repulsed  from  the  Ftench 
long-hoats,  threw  themselves  voluntarily  into  the  waves  I 
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La  FeuUlade  withdrew  the  gaxriKHis  fimn  Agosta  and  die  crilier 
places  on  the  coast,  and  retained  to  Fftmce  after  sailing  roand 
Sicily.  The  greater  part  of  the  ttoopB  brought  back  were  sent  to 
BoussOlon.  Meanwhile^  the  Spanish  -viceroy  returned  to  Messina 
withoQt  resistance,  preceded  by  the  promise  of  a  general  amnesty. 
This  promise  was  kept  as  nsnal.  The  Ticeroy  permitted  the  Span" 
ish  stddiexy  to  abandon  themsei'ves  to  all  kinds  of  excesses,  and 
put  to  death  one  after  another  all  the  citizens  who  inspired  him 
with  distrust.  The  despair  of  the  Mesdnese  was  snch  that  they 
conceived  the  thought  of  giving  Aeroselves  to  the  Turks,* 

Although  the  duties  of  Louis  XIV.  towards  the  Messinese  were 
not  so  rigorous  as  if  he  had  been  the  instigator  of  their  revolt,  the 
abandonment  of  a  people  whom  he  had  solemnly  shielded  with  hia 
protection  answered  ill  to  the  ostentatious  generooty  which  he  pa- 
raded ;  if  it  was  a  politic  act,  it  certainly  was  not  a  magnanimous  one. 

In  a  military  respect,  the  evacuation  of  Sicily  was  amply  compen- 
sated for.  The  general  plan  of  the  campaign  was  excellent.  Louis 
had  put  Oriqui  in  a  condition  to  sustain  in  the  spring,  on  the  Rhine, 
his  glorious  successes  of  the  preceding  campaign,  and  Navailles  to 
make  a  serious  attempt  against  Catalonia  ;  but  the  great  blows,  the 
decisive  blows,  he  was  to  deal  himself  in  Flanders. 

A  letter  of  instructions  addressed  by  Lou  vols  to  Marshal  d'Ha« 
mieres,  Februaiy  4,  a  true  masterpiece  of  the  kind,  detaib  in 
advance,  day  by  day,  all  the  movements  to  be  executed  in  the 
course  of  the  month  by  the  various  French  corps,  from  the  Khine 
to  the  sea,  to  mislead  the  enemy  concerning  the  real  design  of  the 
King.  Everything  passed  as  Louvois  had  foretold.  Never,  under 
this  (jreat  administrator,  was  a  body  of  troops  delayed  twenty-four 
houi-s  by  lack  of  supplies  or  of  munitions,  with  such  mathematical 
precision  were  the  services  insured  and  tlie  movements  calculated.* 

This  year,  instead  of  ]iillin«^  tlie  enemy,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
precedinf;  campaiLni^,  tlie  French  had  harassed  him  with  alarms 
during  the  whole  \s  inter.  The  greater  jmrt  of  the  Dutch  troops 
had  thus  ])een  attractutl  to  or  retained  in  Belmum,  that  tliev  mi<zht 
destroy  the  Irvel  country  and  consume  the  fonii^e  in  advance,  so 
that  at  the  moment  of  action,  tlie  Spanish  storciiouses  should  be 
empty  ;  as  for  the  French  storehouses,  they  were  always  ftill.  Feb- 
ruary 7,  the  King  set  out  from  Saint-Germain  for  Lorraine  with  the 

1  B.  Sne,  BMndt  to  Mmrim,  i,  HI.  oh.  vi.  jk.  9.  BsoMge*  t.  IL  p.  878.  I* 

Hode,  t  IV.  p.  178.  Salnt-Hllaire  (M€m.  t.  I.  p.  288)  estiraaitt  ttie  mimber  of 
IfesfiTnpgp  who  embarked  on  the  f1e«t  nt  terea  thftflWInl,  wMoh  ■OCim  enggSMlsd* 

»  (Euvrcs  de  Lcmit  Xi  V.  t.  IV.  p.  128. 
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queen  and  all  ihe  0(Kiti»  and  advanced  aa  fiur  as  Metz.  Tbe  mmor 
ran  that  lie  wai  about  to  besiege  Strasborg  or  Philippebailg.  At 
the  doee  of  Februaiy,  Luttmbai^g,  Namnr,  Mona*  and  Tpm 
were  invested  at  oooe ;  canuoii  resounded  ficom  one  end  of  Bel- 
gium to  the  other  s  the  communications  were  cut  off ;  the  genenb 
of  the  enemy  knew  not  where  to  attack  or  whither  to  carry  nssi'?t- 
ance.  Louis,  however,  had  set  out  again  from  Metz,  February  25 ; 
arrived  at  Stenay  the  27th,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  did  not  stop 
until  :it  tlie  orates  of  Ghent,  March  4.  The  aieg^  of  Ghent  had 
been  planned  in  the  preceding  December.^ 

Ghent  liad  been  invested,  March  1,  by  ^larshal  d'IImniere5, 
joined  by  tlie  greater  part  of  tiie  troojw  that  liad  tlirejUt'ned  Na- 
mur,  Mons,  and  Ypres.    ISfore  than  forty  tliousaiid  solciicrs  and 
seven  thousiind  pioneers  iixed  their  quarters  about  this  great  city; 
a  large  corps,  besides,  was  posted  at  Audenarde,  to  cover  the  siege. 
The  manfPiivrea  of  the  Kinr;  had  succeeded  ;  Yilla-Hermosa.  had 
scut  a  part  of  the  garri  on  (;t'  Ghent  to  Ypres,  and  there  reniaiiicd 
but  five  hundred  soIdiM  s  in  the  capital  of  Flanders.    The  powerful 
burf^hers  of  Ghent,  avIiu  had  raised  entire  armies,  liad  formerly  uo 
need  of  foreign  aid;  but  the  times  were  much  chanjored,  and  the 
great  Flemish  city  much  fallen.    The  people  of  Ghent,  however, 
could  still  put  on  foot  twenty  thousand  men. 

In  the  night  of  March  5-6,  Vaulxm  opened  the  trenches  be* 
tween  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt,  on  the  side  of  Fort  Sceau.  Th» 
ioTi  was  abandoned  without  resistance.   Tbe  6th,  the  French  can- 
non commenced  to  batter  the  citj.   In  the  night  of  the  8tfa-9th, 
after  a  bombardment  which  set  fire  to  several  points  and  threw  the 
town  in  disorder,  an  assaolt  was  made  on  the  two  hal^moons  of 
the  Courtrai  gate.  These  works  were  carried.   Little  more  was 
needed  for  the  French,  in  pnrsning  the  fugitives,  to  have  entered 
Ghent  in  the  same  manner  as  Valenciennes.   The  next  daj,  the 
high  sheriff  and  aldermen  of  Ghent  compelled  the  Spanish  governor 
to  capitulate.  Many  of  the  burghers,  indignant  at  seeing  the  home 
of  the  Arteveldes  surrender  in  a  few  days  like  the  most  plebeiaa 
city,  broke  their  muskets  in  anget.  But  why  should  Ghent  be  sso- 
zifioed? — the  point  in  question  was  only  a  diange  of  masters. 

Governor  Pardo  withdrew  to  the  citadel  with  a  handful  of  sol- 
diers. He  surrendered,  on  the  11th,  that  renowned  castle  I)uiit 
by  Charles  V.  to  hold  ihe  city  in  check.  The  city  and  citadel  of 
Ghent  had  not  cost  the  French  anny  iforty  men. 

^  8«e  a  letter  firom  Loarob  to  thtt  intendMit  of  Ilaoden,  ap.  ZnUm 
ilY.j^SU. 
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Louis  was  not  satisfied  with  this  hriUiant  and  ea^  oonqnest. 
Afber  threatening  Bruges,  he  fell  back  on  Ypzes  (Maxeh  18*15)* 
The  garrison  consisted  of  three  thousand  men.  The  citadel  wai 
attacked  before  the  town.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  18th  - 
against  the  citadel,  the  28d  against  the  town.  The  batteries  had 
been  playing  since  the  19th.  In  the  night  of  the  24thr-25th,  the 
countexscaips  of  the  town  and  citadel  were  cairied  in  a  double  and 
most  sanguinary  attack.  The  next  day,  the  governor,  seeing  a 
breach  open  in  the  body  of  the  place,  capitulated.  The  oiemy 
had  made  no  attempt  to  succor  Ghent  or  Ypro^. 

Louis  committed  the  army  to  Marshal  de  Lnzembouig,  with 
orders  to  suffer  it  to  repose  a  few  weeks,  and  returned,  March 
28,  to  Saint-Germain.^ 

Tpres  rectiiied  and  strengthened  the  French  ISrontier  between 
the  Lys  and  the  sea  ;  Ghent  isolated  Bruges  and  Ostend,  the  last 
wrecks  of  Spanish  Flandersj,  from  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  and 
placed  French  outposts  at  tlie  entrance  of  Dutch  Flanders. 

Louis  has  lefl  a  nurative  of  his  rapid  expedition,  which  breathes 
an  enthusiasm  for  himself  wholly  extraordinary ;  become  his  own 
flatterer,  he  leaves  his  courtiers  nothing  more  to  find,  in  point  of 
hyperbole,  and,  if  there  is  any  cause  for  astonisliment,  it  is  that  in 
the  midst  of  such  intoxication  he  preserved  so  much  good  sense 
and  so  sound  a  mind  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs.  ^Nature  must 
indeed  have  endowed  liim  ^vith  a  solid  judgment.* 

The  ctiuct  of  his  new  conquests  was  such  as  I^ouis  had  foreseen : 
dismay  in  Holland,  anger  in  England. 

Before  the  bic*^e  of  Ghent,  the  English  Parliament  had  opened, 
in  reply  to  the  address  of  the  crown,  by  praying  Charles  II.  not  to 
treat  with  France  until  after  having  reduced  her  to  the  limits  of 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  break  off  all  commerce  with 
ber.  This  violent  address  had  united  in  a  common  vote  the  sys- 
tematic ;Miv(  i  jiuries  of  France,  the  (  pji  ments  through  |>ersoiial 
ambition  and  the  men  who,  more  anxidus  al)Out  Kni:;lis!i  liberty 
than  the  progress  of  Louis  XIV.,  feared  to  put  an  unuy  at  tiic  dis- 

1  (Eua-es  de  Louis  XI  V.  t.  IV.  pp.  128-159.   Basnflge,  t.  II.  p.  180.   Ldtrts  mli- 
(aires,  t  IV.  pp.  812-848.   La  Uode,  t  IV.  p.  160.    Quinci,  1 1,  p.  681. 
*   I  own  tlisl  I  ftll  Mnw  plMsnre  in  hsTiag  dom  alreidy  whatervr  appewed 

poasible  ;  in  having  besieged  places  on  which  the  greatest  cnptnins  of  onr  ntrc  )mcl 
not  dared  fix  their  eyes,  or  before  which  they  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  first 
impulse  which  made  me  ttiink  that  I  could  succeed  in  war  waa  the  jeaIoiii7  which 
I  felt,  at  aooD  aa  I  had  any  Imowladga^  of  thoia  who  waira  moat  aatoenad  and 

doubtless  most  capable  I  sttidicf?  to  imitate  them.;  I  aspired  to  surpass  t>iom,  and 
I  have  at  least  been  happy  enough  to  succeed  in  enterprises  which  had  appeared  to 
them  impossible."   (Euvret  de  Lomi  XIV.  t  IV.  p.  145. 
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pr»<al  of  (^)iarles  TL,  and  foifxned  to  iirj^e  liiin  to  war  onlv  to  turn 
him  from  it  l)y  tlir  vory  i'xnrhitaiire  of  tlicir  demamls.     Charles,  in 
fact,  while  iiisi.sting  on  obtaining;  a  lart^o  snhsiMv  for  war.  pr<itt'st<'il 
nLTiiinst  |)n'ti'nsions  which  would  render  all  cumproniiso  ijupossiUe.  | 
The  sub.Mdy  tor  war  was  voted   (Febniary  Soon  after, 

Charles,  terrified  i)y  the  agitation  which  the  news  uf  the  sie^re  of 
(ihent  excited  in  England,  dispatrhcd  a  few  troops  to  (  >>teiid  and 
Bruges.  He  had  addressed  meanwhile  to  Louis  XTV.  propositions 
more  reaaionahle  than  those  of  the  j)receding  autumn;  but  Loui? 
did  not  intend  to  lose  all  the  iruii  of  his  expedition,  and  wished 
now  to  keep  Yj»ivs:  this  was  a  new  dilHculty;  Charles  determined 
to  raise  soldiers  and  to  interdict  French  merchandise  for  three 
years  (end  of  March).  The  parliamentary  opposition  urged  him 
vehemently  to  declare  war.  He  adjourned  Parliament  twice  from 
one  fortnight  to  another  to  gain  time. 

Holland  was  in  a  vexy  different  mood.  The  Republican  putj, 
uneafij  at  the  great  marriage  which  opened  so  vaanj  new  chances 
to  the  amhition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  lab<»ed  aidentlj  to  recon- 
cile the  United  ProTinces  to  France  and  to  reviTe,  as  fiur  as  posn- 
ble,  the  policy  of  the  nnfbrtnnate  John  De  Witt.  Louis  XIV.  had 
assured  them  of  his  good-will  towards  their  internal  fiber^.  The 
Republicans  saooeeded  in  tnzning  tlie  States^Genend  firom  ratifying 
the  oflfonsiye  tiea^  negotiated  hy  William  with  Enj^d*  The 
disooyeij  of  a  secret  article  hy  which  the  Dutch  would  hare  been 
bound  to  assist  Charles  U.  against  his  rebellions  subjects  secured 
the  triumph  of  William's  adversaries.  The  States-General  signed 
onlj  a  defensive  treatj  (end  of  March).  The  cities,  Amsterdam 
at  ^e  head,  uigently  demanded  that  a  direct  and  separate  negotia- 
tion should  be  reopened  with  the  King  of  France.  The  States^ 
while  soldiers  were  being  levied  in  England,  reduced  their  army 
one  third  (April  7). 

Louis,  however,  although  he  expected  much  more  from  this 
separate  negotiatioa  than  from  the  general  negotiation,  sent  his 
ultimatum  for  a  general  |K?ace  at  once  to  the  congress  of  Nimeguen 
and  the  King  of  England,  who  had  not  yet  formally  renounced  the 
title  of  Mediator  (April  9).  This  was,  Ist,  satisfaction  for  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gh>ttorp,  his  ally ;  2d, 
the  liberation  of  the  Prince  of  Fdrstcnberg,  arrested  at  Cologne 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  his  reinstatement  as  well  as 
that  of  his  brother,  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Strasburg,  in  all  their 
possessions  and  honors  ;  3d,  the  entire  reestablishment  of  the  treaty 
of  Westplialia,  the  Emperor  having  the  choice  of  restoring  Phii- 
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ippsbmg  or  of  ceding  Freilmrg ;  4tli,  the  formation  of  tlie  5ar- 
rter,  so  much  deatred  by  the  Dutch,  by  the  restitution  to  Spain  of 
Charleroi,  Limburg,  Binche,  Ath,  Andenarde,  Conrtni,  Ghent,  and 
Saint^GuisIain,  this  la.st  place  razed ;  Spain  ceding  Franche-Comt^ 
Valenciennes,  Boachain,  Cond^,  Cambrai,  Aire,  Saint -Omer, 
Ypres,  Werwich,  Warneton,  Poporiiighe,  Bailleol,  Cassei,  Man- 
beoge,  and  Bavai, — all  places  and  provinces  already  in  the  poo- 
session  of  France  ;  and,  moreover,  Charlemont,  or  Dinant,  which 
Spain  was  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  the  loshopric  of  Liege ;  5ih, 
the  restitation  of  Maestricht  and  its  dependencies  to  the  United 
Provinces,  with  the  treaty  of  commerce  on  the  conditions  guaran- 
teed in  October,  1677 :  the  States-General  were  bound  by  a  separ* 
rate  treaty  to  cede  Maestricht  to  Spain ;  6tb,  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Doke  of  Lorraine  in  his  estates,  either  on  the  condititms  of 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  in  consideration  of  the  exchange  of 
Nancy,  which  should  be  left  to  the  King,  for  Toul,  the  King  hav- 
ing besides  the  strategic  routes  necessary  for  the  communication  of 
his  places  with  each  other;  Lon^wy  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  King 
for  one  of  the  provostships  of  Trois-Evech^s.^ 

Louis  gave  the  allies  only  till  May  10  to  accept  these  conditions, 
ably  combined,  and  expressing  an  entire  S3r8tem  of  external  policy. 
Louis  offered,  in  fact,  to  surrender :  1st,  those  of  conquests  of 
1667  which  placed  the  great  Be1<:;ian  to^vns  at  his  discretion  ;  2d^ 
one  of  the  great  cities,  Ghent,  which  had  just  fallen  into  his  power. 
He  kept  the  fonner  and  recent  conquests  which  completed  the  nat- 
ural frontier  of  the  east,  and  made  France  an  artificial  frontier  on 
the  north  by  a  stronf^  line  of  fortified  towns  ;  and  lie  restored  to 
Spain  a  frontier  su.<*ceptible  of  defence  for  what  remained  to  her  in 
Belrjium.  From  the  especial  point  of  view  of  the  con([uest  of  the 
Catliohc  iN  etherknds,  it  was  falling  short  of  the  treaty  of  16G8  ; 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  defence  and  territorial 
afrszrandi/enient,  it  was  a  notable  advance :  France  was  aggran- 
dized at  the  same  time  that  she  crave  to  Enro])e  a  pledge  of  mod- 
eration by  the  abandonment  of  otknsive  positions. 

In  another  resj^ect  well  worthy  of  consideration,  that  of  com- 
merce, France  retrograded.  She  made  to  Holland,  as  she  had 
made  to  Knglaud,  concessions  which  Colbert  reputed  very  preju- 
dicial. 

The  English  agents  at  Nimeguen  and  the  Hague,  serving  Par- 
liament more  than  King  Charles,  labored,  in  concert  witii  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  cause  the  propositions  of  Francu  to  be  re- 
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jected  ;  the  nobility  of  the  United  Provinces  were  for  W^illiam  and 
the  war ;  but  the  municipal  councils,  commerce,  the  people  en 
masse,  imperatively  demanded  peace*  The  Dutch  towns  only  en- 
treated Lomt  to  prolong  the  deky  fixed  for  the  alliet.  Lionm,  wlio 
was  preparing  to  take  the  field,  offered  a  genend  tnice  ftr  tibe 
rett  of  the  year.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Imperialists  leefiiaed 
(.May  6-10). 

In  the  night  of  Maj  8^,  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of 
Maeatricht  smrprued  Leeuwen,  a  amall  fortified  town  sarrounded 
hy  streams  and  marshes,  which  defended  the  entrance  of  Brabant 
on  the  side  of  Liege.  May  12,  Lonis  set  oat  hosa  Saint-Germam 
to  rejoin  the  army  of  Flanders^  He  offered  the  States-General  to 
engage  thenceforth  not  to  attack  any  place  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  maintain,  whatever  might  ensue,  the  conditions  proposed  to 
Spain  for  these  provinces,  provided  the  United  Provinces  wooM 
promise  to  be  nentral  everywhere  else. 

The  diplomatic  chances  became  more  and  more  ihvorable.  Tlie 
inconstant  Charles  II.  escaped  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  returned 
to  his  old  love,  if  not  for  Louis  XIV.,  at  least  for  the  coffers  of  this 
liberal  monarch.     His  ezcnse  was  the  conduct  of  Parliament, 
which,  excited  by  intriguers,  several  of  whom  were  in  the  jmy  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  declare  that  tlie  subsidies  for  the 
war  should  not  be  paid  until  guaranties  had  been  obtained  against 
the  danrjers  with  which  the  Papists  were  threatening  £ngland. 
The  Catliolidsm  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  pretensions  to  com- 
mand the  army,  stiU  served  as  a  bugbear.    The  English  policy  of 
this  time  is  strange  indeed :  it  seems  as  if  it  could  make  neither 
peace  nor  war.    Charles  II.,  seeing  that  Parliament  cut  off  sup- 
plies from  him,  accepted  the  offer  recently  made  him  by  Louis 
XIV.  of  a  renewal  of  subsidies,  and,  by  a  secret  treaty  of  Mar  -7, 
pledjxcd  himself  to  neutrality  in  consideration  of  six  millions  in  case 
peace  should  not  be  concluded  witliin  two  months.    He  promised 
to  disband,  after  tliese  two  months,  all  the  newly  levied  trf>ops.  ex- 
cept three  thousand  inen  who  should  reuiaiu  at  Ostend,  mi  id  three 
thousand  who  slioid(i  be  sent  to  Scotland,  and  to  prorfMjue  iiis  Par- 
liament for  four  months  at  least  aft«r  these  two  iiu^uths.  The 
disbanding  of  the  English  troops  was  a  satisiaction  accorded  to 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  who  had  an  understanding  with 
Louis  XI V.i 

May  81,  a  Dutch  ambassador  had  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  King  had  oflfercd  the  States-General  a  separate  truce 
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vntfl  August  12,  that  ihey  might  endeaTor  to  persuade  iheir  allies 
to  peace ;  as  to  them,  they  accepted  the  King's  conditions:  WiUiam 
had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  coxrent. 

Louis  set  out  on  his  return  to  YersaiUes,  June  2,  and  sent  the 
army,  under  command  of  Luxembourg,  to  encamp  before  Brussels* 
Spain  was  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  Holland  and  to  resign 
herself  to  submit  to  the  conditions  of  her  conqueror.  The  queen- 
mother,  hurled  from  power  hj  a  palace  revolution,  having  been  inti« 
mately  allied  with  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  her  adversaiT  and  suc- 
cessor, Don  Juan,  was,  on  the  contrary,  on  bad  tei-ms  with  Austria 
and  little  disposed  to  sustain  to  the  end  the  obstinacy  of  tlie  Impe- 
rial cabinet.  The  overwhelming  series  of  reverses  wliich  fell  with- 
out intermission  on  Spain  deeply  discouraged  her.  A  new  blow 
had  just  reached  her,  no  longer  in  distant  possessions,  but  on  her 
own  soil.  Marshal  de  Navailles  had  taken  Puigcerda  (May  28}.^ 
The  Frencli,  masters  of  Cerdagne,  estabHshed  on  tlie  Up[)er  Segre, 
could  debouch  when  they  liked  into  the  interior  of  Catalonia.  Don 
Juan,  losing  all  hope  of  arresting  this  torrent  of  misfortune,  liad 
hastened  to  treat  and  even  thought  already  of  allying  himself  to 
France  to  find  a  support  in  it  at^ainst  the  Emperor  ;  he  entertained 
the  secret  tliouglit  of  marrying  the  younf^  king,  his  nephew,  not  to 
a  daughter  of  Leopold,  but  to  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

At  tlie  close  of  June,  Holland  and  Spain  were  on  the  point  of 
signing  peace  at  Nimeguen.  Already,  freedom  of  commerce  and 
navigation  was  reestablished,  and  tlu-  Frencli  army  fell  back  from 
Brussels  to  Mons.  A  grave  incident  suddenly  was  near  over- 
throwing all  these  hopes  of  peace.  Louis  claimed  that,  at  the 
general  pacification,  Sweden  should  be  reestablished  in  all  her 
possessions.  Neither  Spain  nor  Holland  opposed  it ;  but  Louis, 
foreseeing  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  continue  the  war  on  this 
account  against  the  princes  who  had  despoiled  Sweden,  signified 
that  he  could  not  restore  to  Sj^ain  those  places,  which  he  was  to 
restore  to  her  in  the  Netherlands,  luitil  attur  the  Swedish  question 
had  been  resolved.  These  places,  he  said,  were  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  operations  of  his  armies  in  the  North. 

This  exigence,  which  made  the  execution  of  separate  treaties 
depend  on  a  general  peace,  was  contradictory  to  the  policy  followed 
ibr  some  time  past  by  Louis,  and  aroused  a  warm  reaction  against 
him  in  HoUand  and  Enghmd.    The  English  Parliament,  seeing 

*  Monnwhilo.  tlirec  f^hi])$  sent  bj  DuquMoe  had  entered  the  harbor  of  Baroelona 
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peace  made,  Bad  roted  the  dubanding  of  tiie  Bngliah  troopt. 
Charies  11.,  inetigiled  by  Wflliam,  urged  PaiHament  to  coueiil 
that  the  diibanduig  Bhoahl  be  snepended,  nlbsed  to  ntSfy  his  teeift 
tnatjr  of  May  27  with  Louia  XIV.,  dispatched  reinforcementB  to 
ihe  English  garrisoni  of  Ostend  and  Binges,  and  sent  Sir  Wiffitm 
Temple  to  the  Hague  and  to  Nimegnen  to  negotiate  anew  an  offi^ii- 
siTo  compact  with  the  States-General.  Temple,  one  of  the  most 
distingmshed  statesmen  of  the  epoch,  the  author  of  interesliiig 
diplomatic  memoin,*  was  the  systematic  adrersaTy  of  France. 

Despite  the  qipoeition  of  the  dty  of  Amsterdun,  as  pacific  now 
as  it  Imd  been  bellicose  in  1672,  the  States-General  yielded  to  the 
combined  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  England.  July 
26,  England  and  Holland  engaged  to  make  war  on  Fmnce,  if 
Loois  did  not  declare,  before  August  11,  the  end  of  the  truce 
hetween  France  and  Holland,  that  he  would  restore  the  Belgian 
towns  to  Spain  without  waitinr;  for  the  solution  of  the  affairs  of 
Sweden.  The  same  day,  William  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Dutch  army,  to  repair  to  Mens,  blockaded  by  Marslial  do  Itoxan- 
honrg,  and  to  succor  thu  place  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce. 

Louis  XIV.,  after  seeing  his  conditiona  accepted  by  those  of  his 
adversaries  with  whom  he  desired  peace,  found  himself  on  the  point 
of  recommencing  war  against  them,  despite  himself,  for  a  foreign 
interest.  The  Swedes  themselves  extricated  him  from  emhams^- 
ment.  The  pk'nip)tentiaries  of  Sweden  at  Nimegnen  declared  tlsat 
their  master  would  be  '■ntisfied  if  the  State.s-(T*'neral  \vo\ild  emr-ig® 
'  no  ion^rer  to  assist  Th<Mf  enemies,  and  wmild  not  find  fault  with 

separ;itt'  treaties  made  by  Fnince  to  le^^s  ii  tin  mmiber  of  the  com- 
mon enemies  (Jidy  26-27).    Louis  haste lud  tn  w  nte  to  Nime^en 
that  he  would  surrender  the  places  **  by  the  re<juest  of  the  fclwedes 
(August  2). 

An  idle  qtiestion  of  etiquette  consumed  some  days  more,  Louw 
demandinr;  that  the  States-General  should  send  him  a  special  uiU' 
bassador  to  si^rn  the  peace  in  a  French  town  and  not  at  Nime<,men. 
Tliere  were  also  some  dithculties,  on  certain  points,  between  Sweden 
and  Holland,  as  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  Dutch  would 
has  e  been  fjlad  not  to  sign  without  the  Spaniards,  as  the  French 
without  tlie  Swedes.  Nevertheless,  August  10  had  arrived  ;  thers 
was  but  one  day  more  to  the  limit  fixed  by  the  allies  and  by  LoniS 
himself,  and  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  William  Temple,  had 
arrived  at  Nimeguen  with  the  intention  of  obstructing  the  peace 
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■which  his  master  ordered  him  to  favor.  Charles  II.,  while  conclnd- 
ing  a  bellicose  troatv  with  Holland,  had  commissioned  his  pleiii- 
potentiary  to  saii;gtsL  to  tin-  S\vedes  the  pacific  movement  which 
they  had  just  made  spoiitainonsly,  without  waitiiii:  for  his  counsel. 

On  the  night  of  August  10-11,  the  French  and  Dutch  pleni- 
potentiaries came  to  a  decision.  The  Peace  of  Nimeguen  was 
signed.  The  signers  of  this  renowned  treaty  were,  for  France, 
Marslial  d'Estrades,  Colbert  de  Croi&si,  brother  of  the  great  Colbert, 
and  Count  d'Avaux,  son  of  the  negotiat-or  of  tlie  peace  of  West- 
phalia ;  for  Holland,  MM.  de  Beverning,  d'Odyck,  and  de  Haacen. 
It  was  Beverning  who  brought  over  his  colleagues. 

Fi-ance  and  Holland  kept  what  was  in  their  possession,  except 
Maestricht  and  its  dependencies  which  were  restored  to  Holland. 
France  therefbre  kept  her  conqaeBtB  in  Senegal  and  Guiana.  This 
iras  all  the  temtoiy  lost  by  HoQaad  in  the  tenilde  war  whksh  had 
almost  annihilated  her.  The  United  Provinces  pledged  themselves 
to  neatrality  in  the  war  which  ml^t  continue  letween  France  and 
the  other  powers,  and  guaranteed  the  nentrsHty  of  Spain,  after  ihe 
latter  sfaoald  have  signed  the  peace.  BVance  indnded  Sweden  in 
the  treaty ;  Holland  indnded  in  it  Spain  and  the  oiher  allies  who 
ahocdd  make  peace  within  six  weeks  after  the  exchange  of  ratifi* 
cations. 

To  the  treaty  of  peace  was  annexed  a  treaty*  of  commerce,  eon« 
dnded  for  twenty-fiye  years.— The  French  and  the  Dotch  were 
assimilated  to  each  other  in  both  States  in  all  that  regarded  the 
freedom  of  commerce,  llie  two  governments  being  interdicted  to 
accord  any  special  favor  or  monopoly  to  their  respective  subjects. 
This  was  to  interdict  the  premiums  and  privileges  of  wln'ch  Colbert 
made  so  much  use.  —  The  right  of  aubatne  was  abolished  on  both 
sides. — In  maritime  questions,  the  broad  and  liberal  principles 
already  established  by  the  commercial  treaty  with  England  were 
applied  in  what  concerned  freedom  of  commerce  with  third  parties, 
r^ht  of  visit,  and  contraband  of  war.  —  The  subjects  of  the  respec- 
tive powers  were  prohibited  to  take  out  letters  of  marqne  in  States 
hostile  to  either,  under  penalty  of  being  treated  as  pirates. — Ves- 
sels were  not  to  be  built  or  munitions  sold  destined  to  respective 
enemies.  —  In  case  of  rupture,  the  subjects  of  both  States  were  to 
have  nine  months  to  sell  or  trnrr^port  their  property. 

A  separate  article  reserved  the  maintenance  of  the  duty  of  fifty 
sous  per  ton  on  Dutch  ships  as  on  those  of  other  n;iti<»ns,  but  de- 
creed that  tliis  duty  should  be  levied  on  each  ship  but  once  during 
the  voyage,  on  leaving  the  ports  of  the  kin^om  and  not  on  enter- 
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ing.  Vessels  exporting  salt  paid  but  half  the  duty,  Holland,  if 
she  wished,  migiit  establish  an  equal  duty. 

The  revocation  of  the  tariff  of  1667  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  more  moderate  tariff  of  1664  were  accorded  outside  the  treaty, 
the  King  not  wishing  to  alienate,  by  an  authentic  act»  his  aoveielgn 
prerogatiTe  of  impodng  tariffs.^ 

On  the  whole,  the  treaty  of  commerce  was  to  the  advantage  of 
tlie  more  commercial  of  the  two  contracting  nations,  the  one  that 
was  the  cheaper  maritime  broker.  Holland  found  herself  in  a  much 
hotter  position  towards  France  than  before  the  war. 

The  English  ambassadors,  who  had  acted  much  less  as  roediaton 
than  as  parties  interested,  refused  to  sign  as  guarantees,  their  mis- 
aion  having  been,  they  said,  to  arrange  a  general  and  not  a  partial 
peace.  The  enyojs  of  Denmari^  of  Brandenbuig,  of  Munster, 
broke  out  in  hitter  complaints  ag^nst  the  mgratUiueU  of  the  Dutefa. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  although  he  had  been  unable  to  prevent 
the  States-General  from  giving  f\ill  powers  to  their  ambassadors 
for  a  separate  peace,  still  flattered  himself  that  some  accident  would 
retard  the  signature  and  permit  him  to  fight  at  the  expiration  of 
the  truce.    A  successful  conflict  might  chanrre  everything,  he 
thought.    Reinforced  by  eight  or  ten  thousand  English  landed  in 
Flanders,  and  the  Spaniards  of  Villa-Hermosa,  he  had  approached 
Mens,  which,  blockaded  by  French  corps  since  winter,  was  reduced 
to  great  distress.    Montal,  governor  of  Clmrleroi,  CfMnmanded  the 
blockade,  which  Luxembourg  protected  with  the  main  body  of  hb 
army.    Luxembourg  was  encamped  on  the  moor  of  Saint-Denis,  a 
league  and  a  half  northeast  of  Mens.    August  14,  as  he  was  din- 
ing tranquilly,  having  just  received  news  of  the  j)eace  by  a  courier 
from  Nimeguen,  he  was  apprised  that  the  enemy  was  attacking 
his  outposts.   He  instantly  hastened  to  jmt  the  armv  in  battle-anuy. 
It  wns  time.    Scarcely  had  the  Marslial  mounted  liis  horse,  when 
the  Abbey  of  Saint-Denis,  his  lieadquarters,  was  assailed  and  car- 
ried by  a  strong  column  of  dragoons  and  infantry.    The  Marshal's 
plate  was  pillaged  by  the  Dutch.    Another  position  a  little  way 
from  Saint-Denis,  the  village  and  ch&teau  of  Catcau,  also  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  enemy.     Saint-Denis  and  Cateau  are  situated 
on  the  edge  of  a  brook,  which  flows  thr(jugli  a  moor  edged  by  a 
double  chain  of  heights,  and  empties,  a  httle  further  on,  into  the 
Haine.     The  difficulties  of  the  ground,  seconding  the  obslMWte 
resistance  of  the  French,  did  not  permit  the  enemy  to  profit  by 
these  first  advantages  which  he  owed  to  surprise,  or  to  dcboudi 
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beyond  the  rtSksj*  A  Dutch  detachment,  that  attempted  to  cross 
the  Haine  at  Obonig  to  enter  Mods,  waa  repulsed  with  loss,  and 
Lnxembonig  soon  resnmed  the  olfensiTe  al  all  points.  Saint-I)eoia 
and  Gateau  were  retaken  afler  an  infuriated  straggle :  night  ended 
the  conflict.   Both  armies  had  lost  each  four  thousand  men. 

During  the  night,  Luxembourg,  fearing  that  William  would  suc- 
ceed in  throwing  assistance  into  Mons,  fell  back  on  tlie  quarters  of 
Montal  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  besieged  town.  The  next  daj» 
as  Luxembourg  was  putting  himself  in  a  position  to  commence  the 
battle  anew,  the  Prince  of  Orange  sent  him  word  that  peace  was 
made  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces.  A  suspension  of 
arms  was  concluded  for  a  fkw  davs  ;  then  both  armies  were  in- 
formed  that  a  truce  had  been  signed,  August  19,  between  France 
and  Spain.   The  armies  withdrew  each  on  its  side. 

There  was  a  unanimous  outcry  in  France  against  the  bad  faith 
and  inhumanity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  shed  so  much 
blood  for  nothing,  "  with  the  peace,'*  it  was  said,  "  in  his  pocket." 
This  outcry  was  repeated  by  many  in  Holland  and  elsewhere.  It 
appears  certain,  however,  that  William  had  not  receivetl  othcial 
despatclies  either  from  Nimeguen  or  the  Hague;  and,  the  day  after 
the  battle,  he  wrote  to  the  pensionary  of  Holland,  Fiigel,  that  he 
could  declare  before  God  that  he  did  not  know  of  peace  until  that 
very  day,  Anjjjust  15,  at  noon.  Gourville,  however,  in  liis  i  < oUec- 
tions  so  toll  of  curious  revelations,  affirms  that  the  i'rince  admitted 
to  him,  later,  tliat  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  although  he  was  not  vet  othciallv  informed  of  it.  H(?  said 
**that  he  had  thought  that  on  this  account  M.  de  Luxembourg 
would  be  off  his  guard,  but  that  at  least  he  should  have  a  lesson 
that  would  serve  him  another  time,  and  that  he  had  considered 
that,  if  he  should  lose  a  few  men,  it  would  be  of  no  conset^uence, 
since  it  would  be  necessary  to  reorganize  them  directly." 

This,  said  seriously,  would  be  odious  indeed ;  but  the  authority 
of  Gourville  is  not  irrefragable.* 

The  obstinate  William  had  not  yet  lost  all  hope  ci  breaking  the 
scarcely  concluded  peace.  The  treaty  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  closely  allied  to  that  of  Spain:  it  was  easy  for  William  to  in- 

1  Itelatioif  of  th"  Prince  of  Orange  ami  of  fAombomrg,  Jn  Basnage,  t.  IT.  p.  910. 
(Euvru  de  Louit  XIV.  t  IV.  p.  171.  MAa,  de  Sir  W,  Tempk.  Quind,  t.  IV.  p.  690. 
L«  Hode,  t  IV.  p.  172.  J/Ai.  i»  GmrmOe,  up.  Coll.  Midwod,  8d  ■eries,  t.  YIO. 
p.  675.  Some  time  l)^fore,  a  last  maritime  collision  had  taken  place  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.  Commodore  ChAteau-Renault  had  attacked,  with  five  Frencli  ships,  twelve 
Dutch  •liipe,  sunk  four  of  Uiein,  luid  obliged  the  rest  to  take  refuge  in  the  harbor 
of  Cadis. 
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duce  the  States-Genenl  to  postpone  the  ntiffcatioii  ontQ  peace  htd 
been  signed  with  Spain*  The  principal  conditaoiis  were  fixed  be- 
tween Louis  XIV.  and  the  cabinet  of  Madrid ;  but  a  few  poioti 
remained  at  iasae :  the  cemon  of  Dinant  and  its  dependenciesy 
which  the  Spaniards  were  to  obtain  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  and  the 
Empire  for  France ;  the  limits  of  the  casteUany  of  Ath }  nevtislitf ^ 
to  which  the  Spaniards  were  nnwilling  to  pledge  themselres  ;  the 
refugees  from  Messina,  whom  the  Spaniards  woald  neither  reinatate 
in  their  country  nor  tlieir  possessions.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
seconded  by  the  EngUsh  and  German  agents,  did  his  best  to  em- 
bitter these  differences.  The  English  ambassador,  Hyde,  apprised 
the  States-General  that,  if  they  did  ndt  ratify  their  treaty,  bis  king 
would  unite  with  them  against  France.  Charles  II.,  terrified  at 
the  new  political  storms  which  were  gathering  in  England,  recom- 
menced his  warlike  bluster  to  avert  the  tempest.  The  FreDch 
ambassadors,  on  their  side,  openly  ofiered  the  republicans  of  .Am- 
sterdam and  the  States-General  Uie  support  of  Louis  XIV.  against 
the  ambition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  designs  of  England.^ 

Neither  Louis  XIV.  nor  the  prince  who  goyemed  Spun  at  this 
moment  wished  to  renew  the  war.    The  Spaniards  yielded  on  the 
question  of  neutrality ;  a  compromise  was  made  concerning  tlie  \ 
dependenoie>*  of  Dinant ;  the  Frencli  yielded  the  rest,  even  the  ! 
interests  of  the  Messinese.    The  unliappv  outlaws,  wlio  expected 
their  safety  from  the  generosity  of  tlie  Great  Kint;,  were  never  more 
to  behold  their  country :  they  continued  to  drag  out  their  misery 
and  to  eat  the  bread  of  exile  on  the  foreign  soil  which  liad  received 
them.    This  abandomn.  ut,  less  excusable  than  the  abandonment 
of  Messina  itself,  was  a  blot  m  France.    The  repugnance  which 
Louis  felt  ui  liis  soul  towards  releUuius  mbji  cts  contributed,  doubt- 
less, to  render  him  more  yieldint^  in  this  rcsjioct. 

Peace  was  sifjned  Ixjtween  France  and  bj  niii,  September  17, 
at  Nimeguen.  The  conditions  were,  as  for  Hulluiui,  aluio^t  the 
same  which  Louis  had  proposed,  or  rather  imposed,  in  his  letter  of 
April  9.  To  the  places  restored  t(j  Spain  were  added  the  two 
contpicsts  subsequent  to  April  9,  Leeuwen  and  Puigcerda. 

September  19,  the  States-General  ratified  the  treaty  of  their 
plenipotentiaries  with  France. 

As  the  Dutch  had  waited,  to  ratify  their  treaty,  until  that  of  the 
Spaniards  was  signed,  the  Spaniards,  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of 
diev  allies,  would  have  gladly  waited  untfl  the  Emperor  had  eon- 
duded  peace.   This  was  not  Louis*  design.   After  according  to 

1  Mignet,  t.  IV.  p.  62. 
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Spain  delays  which  wen  proIoDged  until  November  15,  he  enr 
joined  his  generals  to  return  to  the  field  and  to  threaten  Bmssels. 
The  cabinet  of  Madrid  aflected  to  yield  only  to  necessi^,  and  rati- 
fied the  treaty  December  15. 

There  remained  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  the  princes  of 
Lower  Germany  and  Denmark.  If  Germany  had  had  little  sne^ 
cess  when  it  was  allied  to  Holland  and  Spain,  and  when  the  sob- 
sdies  of  wealthy  Holland  maintained  its  armies,  what  could  it  do 
now  alone  against  France  ?  The  government  of  Vienna,  so  diffi- 
cnlt  at  first  to  draw  into  the  conflict,  bad  been  since  the  most  ob- 
stinate in  the  war;  now,  it  began  to  comprehend,  on  one  hand, 
that  its  hopes  were  chimerical ;  on  the  other,  that  peace  did  not 
impose  great  sacrifices,  and  that  war  might  become  very  fatal  to  it. 

The  campaign  of  1678  had  not  been  more  socoessful  for  the  Im- 
perialists than  that  of  1677,  with  this  difierence,  Avhully  to  tiieir 
disadvantage,  that  the  war,  this  year,  by  reason  of  the  preceding 
snccesses  of  Crdqiii,  bad  been  constantly  maintained  on  the  tern* 
tory  of  the  Empire. 

It  had  been  carried  on  hy  Ifirgc  bodies  of  cavalrv,  as  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  May,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
liad  taken  the  field  with  forty  tljousand  men,  more  than  half  of 
which  were  cavalry.  He  threatened  to  enter  Alsace  by  Alten- 
beim,  while  the  main  body  of  his  troops  defiled  to  Freiburg,  which 
he  hoped  to  retake.  Cr^qui  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived ; 
May  24,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Breisach  with  twelve  thousand 
infantry  and  ten  thousand  cavaliy  and  dragouiis,  and  covered  Frei- 
burg. The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  ascending  the  right  bank  ot  the 
Rhine,  feigned  to  desire  to  cross  the  river,  sometimes  at  Rheinfeld, 
sometimes  at  Rheinau ;  then,  posted  liimself  between  the  French 
army  and  Breisach.  Cr^qni,  restin<]f  on  Freiburg  and  fed  by  the 
storehouses  of  this  town,  did  not  (|uit  his  post  or  accept  battle. 
Lack  of  supplies  compelled  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  fall  back  on 
Offenburg  (Jime  26).  Cr^qui  proceeded  towards  the  Forest 
Cities  of  the  Khine  and  received,  near  Huningue,  a  reinforcement 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  from  Flanders.  Duke  Charles, 
ftaring  for  the  Forest  Cities,  retmced  his  st^  and  sent  six  or 
eight  thoosand  men  in  haste  to  Bhetnfeld.  Two  days  after, 
Cr^ni  hastened  to  Bheinfeld  with  part  of  his  amy.  The  Ln- 
perialirts  were  intrenched  in  firant  of  ihe  bridge  of  Rheinfeld ;  the 
intrenchment,  then  the  redoubt  which  covered  the  head  of  the 
bridge,  were  earned  by  assault ;  the  F^ch,  crossing  the  bridge, 
would  have  entered  the  town  pell-mell  widi  the  enemy,  had  not 
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the  Governor  of  Klicinfold  shut  the  gate  on  the  fugitives.  Two  or 
three  thousaml  luir  ri  i lists  were  killed,  drowned,  or  made  prisoners 
(Jiilv  KlK'nitfid,  notwithstanding,  was  not  taken.  TJie  gov- 
ernor havini::  1  turned  the  part  of  the  bridge  which  was  of  wood, 
Cr^ipii  could  only  bombard  the  town  from  the  other  bunk  of  the 
Rhine.  He  attempted  to  seize  the  bridge  of  Sickingen  ;  this  little 
town,  situated  on  the  right  bank,  was  easily  carried  ;  but  tlie  in- 
liabitants  and  the  garrison,  on  flying,  bamed  their  bridge  behuia 
tliem. 

The  Duke  of  Lomine  dehoadied,  meanwhile,  by  the  Bhurk 
Movmtuns,  to  save  the  two  other  Foiest  Cities,  Lanlenbiug  and 
Waldshut   The  French  vanguard  drove  the  Imperial  vangoard 
from  a  post  which  it  had  occupied  between  Sickingen  and  Lanfen- 
burg.   Cr^qni,  in  his  tarn,  asked  no  longer  but  to  6ght ;  but  he 
recognized  the  impossibilily  of  forcing  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  into 
the  defiles  of  the  Black  ForesL  He  deemed  the  moment  come  to 
execute  a  project  more  advantageoos  than  the  conquest  of  the 
Forest  Cities.   July  19,  he  rapidly  descended  the  vaQey  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  direction  of  Oflfenborg,  which  was  the  magazine  of 
the  Imperialists  in  the  north  of  Swabia.   Duke  Charles  followed 
the  movement  of  the  French  while  skirting  the  nionntains,  gained 
the  advance  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  Cr^ui,  on  de- 
bouching into  the  ^lley  of  the  IviTizig,  found  six  thousand  troopers 
and  dragoons  between  liim  and  Offenburg.    The  French  crossed 
the  little  river  Kinzig  under  the  fire  of  the  Imperialij^ts,  charged 
the  enemy,  and  put  him  to  rout  (July  23).    The  Duke  of  Loiv 
laine  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  saving  Ofienbuig,  into  which  he 
Hsrew  the  wrecks  of  liis  advance  guard.   The  main  body  of  his 
army  rejoined  him  there. 

Crdqui  did  not  persist  in  attacking  Offenburg,  which  was  not  his 
real  aim.  lie  held  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  in  rhoek,  sud<lenly  de- 
tached a  strong  division  commanded  by  LieuteTinTit-Cieneral  ^font- 
clar  to  Strasburg,  and  summoned  tlie  Strasburghers  to  deliver  up 
to  him  Fort  Kehl  and  the  bridge  by  which  they  had  so  many  times 
given  passage  to  the  enemy  in  A-iolation  of  their  neutrality.  The 
magistrates  of  Strasburg  relused  (July  25).  The  next  day  Kehl 
was  breaclied.  The  28th,  the  grenadiers  and  dragoons  oi  Mont- 
clar  earrlfd  Kehl  by  storm,  and  pursued  the  remains  of  the  garri- 
son to  Fort  de  I'Etoile,  on  the  island  of  the  Rhine  whicli  intersects 
the  bridge  of  Strasburg.  Crequi  again  summoned  the  Strasbnrghers 
to  cb  li  vor  up  to  him  the  rest  of  their  bridge  ;  on  their  refusal,  after 
j)eix:ciYiii^  that  Kohl  would  be  too  diiiicult  to  restore  to  a  coadition 
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of  defence,  he  razed  and  burned  it,  as  well  as  half  the  bridge  which 
he  had  Uikcn  (August  6) ;  then  recrossed  the  Rhine  at  Altenheim, 
presented  himself  before  Strasbiu  <^  on  the  left  bank,  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Ruprechtan,  which  18  fonned  by  the  111  and  the 
Rhine  below  Stmsbaig,  and  attacked  the  foiKt  which  connects  tihe 
city  with  the  extremitj  of  the  bridge  opposite  Kehl.  The  Doke 
of  LorraiDe  sncceeded  in  throwing  a  few  troops  by  water  into 
Strasbmg.  Fort  Roprechtan,  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  Fort 
de  rfetoile,  at  the  mkldle  of  the  bridge  and  the  river,  were  nevep- 
thelesfl  evacuated  bj  the  enemj  after  twen^-four  hours*  bombard* 
menty  and  all  communication  was  cut  off  between  the  city  and  ihe 
lUiine  (August  11). 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  descended  the  Rhine  and  sought  to  throw 
a  bridge  opposite  Lauterbnz^,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Stras* 
burg.  Scarcely  had  a  German  detachment  crossed  the  river  to 
protect  the  laborers,  when  a  laige  body  of  cavahy,  dispatched  by 
Gr^ui,  fell  upon  this  detached  corps,  cut  it  in  pieces  or  flung  it  mto 
the  river,  and  burned  the  pontoons  designed  for  the  construction  of 
the  bridge.  Duke  Charles  descended  as  fer  as  Philippsburg,  and 
crossed  the  Rhine  there.  Cr^ui  having  received  from  the  King  a 
prohibition  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Strasbarg,  posted  himself  on 
the  Lauter,  occupied  Landau  by  means  of  his  outposts,  and  com- 
pletely paralyaed  the  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  overwhelmed 
with  chagrin,  went  into  winter-quarters,  the  beginning  of  October. 
Cr^qui  did  tlie  same,  after  raziii<i;  the  two  forts  of  Strasburg,  and 
burning  the  remainder  of  the  bridge.^ 

This  long  series  of  reverses  humbled  Austrian  pride  and  disposed 
tlie  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  submit  in  turn  to  the  necessity  to  which 
the  cabinet  of  Madrid  had  submitted.  The  Emperor  had  been 
unable  to  reinforce  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  in  proportion  as  the  King 
reinforced  Cr^qui ;  it  was  the  troops  of  the  Circles,  more  than  the 
Austrian  troops,  that  had  borne  the  weight  of  the  war  in  Swabia, 
for  a  very  large  part  of  the  resources  of  Austria  were  employed 
elsewhere.  Since  the  preceding  year,  a  formidable  diversion  bad 
greatly  weakened  the  Emperor  and  threatened  the  very  heart  of 
his  estates. 

The  Austrian  fcovemment  had  labored  unweariedly  to  destroy 
political  and  religious  Uberty  in  Hungary  :  after  causini;  several 
of  the  Catholic  magnates  to  perish  by  torture,  and  abolishing  tlie 
office  of  Palatine,  which  had  been  in  Hungary  very  nearly  what 

I  aCuvres  de  fjoui,  XIV.,  t.  IV.  p.  179.  BsMisgi,  t  H.  p.  8M.  Quinci,  ft.  lY. 
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ihtt  of  jvtUUa  bad  been  in  Amgon— the  aristoostic  curb  of 
royalty,  it  bad  tuined  agauut  the  Pniteatants,  bad  mdaded  all 
the  Refimned  pracben  in  a  body  in  a  pretended  conspiracy,  mad 
bad  deported  to  Sicily  all  those  whom  it  bad  been  able  to  aeiae; 
De  Rnyter,  then  on  the  expedition  which  cost  bim  bis  life,  ibtmd 
these  unfbrtonates  on  the  Spanish  gailejs,  and  obteined  their  ddiv«- 
erance  firom  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily. 

These  acta  of  violence  caused,  after  incessant  tronUes,  a  terrible 
insoneetion,  which  united  Catholics  and  Pratestants.  Louis  XTV^ 
who  bad  abandoned  the  Hongarian  malcontents  at  an  epoch  whea 
he  hoped  for  the  friendly  nentrality  of  the  Emperor,  had  not  acnt- 
pled,  this  time,  to  foment  the  revolt  by  promises  and  money ;  be 
had  sent  agents  in  1674  and  1675;  the  Ottoman  Porte  did  the 
same ;  the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  at  the  instigation  of  France, 
declared  himself  for  the  insurgents.    Poland,  which  revived  for  a 
moment,  thanks  to  the  military  talents  of  it^  l<]ng,  John  Sobiealdy 
tenninated  by  an  honorable  treaty  with  the  Turks  a  war  com- 
menced by  shameful  reverses,  under  the  imbecile  predecessor  of 
Sobieski :  Sobieski,  married  to  a  FrenchM  oman  (Mademoiselle 
d'Arquien),  and  allied  to  the  court  of  France,  which  had  contrib- 
uted to  his  (  lection  (in  1G74  ^ ),  equally  favored  the  Hungarians. 
May  27,  1677,  the  ambassador  of  France  in  Poland  signed  a  trea^ 
between  France,  the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Hungarian 
malcontents.    Louis  XIV.  engaged,  in  case  he  should  make  peace 
with  the  Emperor,  to  continue  to  the  Hungarians  an  aid  of  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns  per  year.    Three  thousand  Pole?,  in 
the  pay  of  France,  rutting  their  way  thronjih  an  Austrian  coarps, 
rejoined  the  Magyar  insurgents  (October,  1677). 

The  war  extended  throu<rhont  Huntairy.  The  Poles  and  Tran- 
sylvaniaiis  furnished  numerous  reinforcements.  The  insurgents 
had  found  a  leader  f>f  snpeiior  darinc;  and  ability  in  a  young  Lu- 
theran magnate,  Count  Emenc  Tekeli.'  Master  of  iilmost  all 
Upper  Hungary,  Tekeli,  after  having  defeated  tin-  Austrians, 
flung  parties  into  Moravia  ;  an  unfrocked  monk,  named  Joseph, 
who  announced  himself  as  the  Joshua  who  was  to  free  the  people 
of  Q-od^  raised  six  thousand  Protestants  inflamed  by  his  preaehing, 
and  carried  terror  and  devastation  into  Lower  Austria  to  the  gates 
of  Vienna  (Anirust-September,  1678). 

Had  it  Ijcen  possible  to  compel  the  disorderly  levies  of  the 

^  (Eiivi's  ilr  X7V.,  t.  V.  p.  518.   Sobieski  hm-l  bcrn  rlectod  by  the  inflaenca 

of  France  and  Sweden,  despite  the  opposition  of  tlie  Kmpi>ror  and  the  Great  TSlwMC 
of  Brmndeoburg,  who  ikroreU  the  nomiimtioa  of  Prhic«  Charles  of  Lomtint* 
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Magyars  to  any  discipline,  and  to  retain  them  systematically  under 
the  banners  and  in  the  fortified  towns,  Hungary  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  Emperor.  Owing  to  the  Utde  order  kept  by  their 
adversaries,  the  Imperialists,  reinforced,  succeeded  in  maintaiiiing 
themselTes  at  a  few  points  and  in  sustaining  the  struggle,  bat 
With  such  difficiilt7  tLat  it  became  impossible  for  the  court  of 
Vienna  to  paxsne  the  war  at  the  same  time  on  the  Danube  and 
the  Rbine.^ 

The  Emperor  eadeavofed  to  amuse  the  insurgents  by  insincere 
negotiations,  and  treated  with  France  in  order  to  be  free  to  unite 
all  his  fi»roes  against  Hungary.  October  21,  his  plenipotentiariea 
at  Nimeguen  declared  that  he  consented  to  cede  F^buig,  on  con- 
dition of  keeping  Philippsburg.  November  1-16,  the  Duke  of 
Neubuxg,  the  Electors  of  Mayence  and  Treves,  and  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  would  have  seen  their  States  invaded  in  the  spring 
if  the  war  had  continued,  prayed  the  States-General  to  cause  them 
to  be  included  in  their  peace.  The  debate  being  prolonged  on 
divers  articles,  the  ambassadors  of  France  signified,  December  2, 
that,  if  peace  were  not  concluded  at  tiie  end  of  the  ^ear,  their  mas- 
ter would  consider  himself  released  from  the  offers  which  he  had 
made  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Em|nre. 

This  threat  was  not  realized  quite  to  the  letter,  and  the  year 
1679  commenced  before  the  conferences  had  terminated ;  but  the 
Imperialists  and  their  allies  obtained  no  modificatiun  in  tiie  con* 
ditions  of  France.  A  double  treaty  was  signed,  February  6,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  on  one  part,  France  and 
Sweden  on  the  other.  The  entire  reestablishment  of  the  treaty  uf 
Westphalia  was  the  basis.  Lorraine  was  to  be  restored  to  Duke 
Chnrles  v.,  ill  consideration  of  the  exchange  of  Nancy  and  Longwy 
for  Toul  and  a  prevostship  in  Truis-Evech^,  the  King  retaining, 
besides,  Marsal  and  four  strategic  highways  through  Lorraine.  The 
treaty  was  silent  as  to  the  ten  Imperial  cities  of  Alsace  and  the 
feudatories  of  Trois-Evech^.  The  Emperor  consented  that  the 
King  of  France  should  constrain  the  princes  of  Lower  Germany 
by  arms  to  make  satisfaction  to  Sweden,  and  should  occupy  a 
chain  of  posts  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  to  insure  the  march  of  his 
armies.' 

Both  treaties  were  ratified  by  Louis  XTV.  February  26;  by  the 
KiiiL  (  r  Sweden,  March  3;  bj  the  Germanic  Diet,  March  23  i  by 
the  i^^mperor,  March  29. 

1  B  lunage,  t.  n.  p.  891 .   MigM^  t.  IT.    677  «t  atf . 
t  Dttmool,  t.  YIL  p,  876. 
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The  Dn1<o  of  LoiTaine,  tlic  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
King  of  Denmark,  protcjJtefl.    The  Duke  of  Lorraine  preferred 
never  to  rctnrn  to  the  hehtafre  of  his  fathers  to  returninfr  thither 
otherwise  than  as  a  sovereign  prince.    Louis  XIV.  accorded  hini 
little,  in  reality,  hut  the  *'  useftil  domain,"  the  revenue  of  iiis 
duchy,  and  kept  tlie  effective  sovereignty  thereof  by  this  never- 
ending  military  occuimtion.    Duke  Charles  refused,  and  passed 
his  life  as  a  simple  n;enemi  in  tlie  service  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Great  Elector  and  the  Danish  monarch  comj)lained  bitterly  of  the 
Emperor's  consent  that  they  should  be  shorn  of  their  conquests 
from  Sweden,  which  had  forfeited  its  ritdits,  they  said,  in  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  and  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  Empinj.  The 
princes  of  Brunswick  and  the  Bishop  of  Miinster  did  not  sustain 
the  two  principal  members  of  the  Northern  league.    They  made 
their  peace  separately  and  restored  almost  all  they  had  taken  trom 
the  Swedes  between  the  Elbe  and  tiie  Wescr,  in  the  duchiea  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  in  consideration  ol  f  uir  hundred  thousand 
crowns  given  by  Louis  XI  \\  and  one  huudi'ed  tliousaud  by  Swe- 
den (February  5-March  29). 

The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  King  of  Denmark  per- 
sisted in  tlieir  resistance.  Fortune  had  again  been  very  fiivonible 
to  the  Great  Elector  daring  the  campaign  of  1678 ;  he  had,  the 
second  time,  expelled  the  Swedes  from  the  island  of  Riigen,  then 
completed  the  conquest  of  Pomennia  hj  the  capture  of  Straktmd 
and  Greifswalde  (September-^NoTember).  The  thought  of  losing 
the  fruit  of  80  many  efibrts  esnsperatod  his  ambition. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  had  inflexibly  sustained  the  inteiests  of  bis 
ally  in  the  face  of  the  still  united  coalition,  was  not  disposed  to 
xelax  now  that  the  coalition  was  dissolved.  His  plenipotentiaries 
signified,  February  28,  that  if,  before  the  end  of  March,  GhristiaB 
V.  and  Frederick  William  had  not  given  satis&ction  to  Sweden» 
Louis  would  make  them  defray  the  cost  of  the  war.  Ghristian  and 
Frederick  refused,  and  the  Elector  claimed  the  assistance  of  Hol- 
land in  Tirtue  of  his  private  treaties  with  her.  The  States-General 
excused  themselves  from  infringing  mi  the  peace  of  Nimeguen 
(March  28).  The  Elector  solicited  a  month's  truce  from  Louis 
XIV. 

The  territories  possessed  by  the  Elector  beyond  the  Rhine,  ihst 
is,  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  was  already  occupied  by  a  French  amy 
corps.  May  1,  tiiis  corps  crossed  tlie  Rhine.  A  new  suspension 
of  arms  was  accorded  until  May  10,  on  hard  conditions:  the 

Elector  was  to  deliver  to  the  French  Wesel  and  Lippstadt.  The 
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trace  expired  befi>ra  the  Elector  reagned  bimaetf  to  yield.  At 
the  end  of  May,  Marsbal  de  Cr^qm  eroeaed  the  Rhine  with  troops 
aocostomed  to  conqner  under  his  orders.  He  drove  the  Branden- 
burg fiiroee  before  him*  took  possesaion  of  all  the  lUector's  poa* 
sessions  in  Westphalia,  and,  June  30,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Weaer  at  Minden.  He  was  preparing  to  march  towards  the  Elbe 
and  Brandenburg,  when  he  recaved  news  that  peace  had  been 
signed  at  Saint-Germain,  June  29.  The  Elector  had  made  so  pres»- 
ing  an  appeal  to  the  generosily  of  Xiods  XIV.,  with  sndi  prcrtesta- 
tions  of  devotion  in  case  of  a  fayorable  response,  that  the  Gr^t 
Sling  had  sn&red  himself  to  become  somewhat  softened,  at  his 
ally^s  and  his  own  expense:  Lonis  obliged  Sweden  to  leave  to 
Frederick  William  the  territories  sitoatod  on  the  right  of  the  Oder, 
the  cities  of  Damm  and  GoUnow  excepted,  on  condition  that  the 
soyereig^ty  of  the  mouths  of  the  Oder  should  remain  exclusively 
in  the  possession  of  Sweden.  Louis  besides  granted  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  to  the  Elector  as  an  indemnity  for  his  expenses, 
and  an  expression  of  satisfiiction  at  his  return  to  the  French  alii* 
ance.^ 

The  King  of  Denmark  yielded  last,  af^er  the  French  troops  had 
invaded  liis  counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst.  He  treated 
with  France  and  Sweden,  September  2  and  26.  He  restored 
what  remained  to  him  of  his  conquests  in  Scania  and  on  the  Baltic. 
Particular  treaties  of  Sweden  with  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces 
terminated  the  great  work  of  the  Peace  of  Nimef^uen  (August- 
October,  1679).  Tlie  Emperor  had  raised  some  dirticuUies  about 
evacuating  tlie  places  of  the  Empire  occnpicfl  )>y  Austrian  trooj)s 
on  the  occasion  of  the  w:ir.  Louis  tlireatened.  Leopold  prom- 
ised complete  evacuation  by  August  10.  At  the  openinir  of  the 
autumn  of  1079,  peace  was  reestablished  throughout  Europe,  Hun- 
gary excepted.  The  East,  like  the  West,  was  silent.  Turkey, 
Poland,  and  Muscovy  had  already,  some  tmie  belbre,  laid  down 
their  arms.' 

Holland,  whose  destruction  had  been  the  first  end  of  the  war, 
did  not  lose  a  foot  ot  ground  in  Europe ;  for  she  did  not  execute 

1  Mignet,  t  IV.  i».  699. 

*  The  Pope's  nuncio  had  figured  stmni^cly  in  th«  negotrntiorT?  of  Nimptrnen. 
The  Popo  had  offered  the  Catholic  iiowlts  his  mediation,  which  had  Ix^n  accepted 
vitbout  prejudice  to  that  of  the  King  of  England,  aod  the  nnndo  BevllaoquA  h«d 
pntented  himself  in  the  kertlieal  town  of  Kiniegtten»  with  the  comentof  the  State*- 
General,  but  the  Rf  formed  plrnipotontinries  Iiad  refused  ail  relations  with  him,  al- 
though he  consented  to  appear  unly  in  the  name  of  his  tmpond  frineef  he  lied  no 
offldai  part  tlierefore  in  the  general  negotiation. 
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tiie  pKnnMe  mide  to  Spun,  in  167S,  to  cede  to  it  Mieitridit  Tht 
8tate»*Geiiei«l  oljected  ttttt^  having  efiected  dm  inrrender  to  Spot 
of  the  places  which  wm  to  form  a  hmrrier  agunrt  Fxance,  they 
were  entitled  to  keep  Ifaeetricht  by  way  of  eonqtenflatkm.  Sptm 
mm  not  tit  a  poiition  to  ooostrain  Ihemt  and  Louis  XIV.,  we& 
pleaaed  with  the  qnairel,  took  good  cm  not  to  inteifere.  Upon 
the  wholoi  the  peace  of  Ninwgnea  was  made  at  tlie  expense  of 
Sfiain  and  wboUj  outside  of  Sn^ish  mediation  and  influence,  len- 
dered  void  hy  the  bad  conduct  of  Charles  IL  It  was  made  oo 
tiie  conditions  fixed  hj  Loois  in  his  letter  of  April  9, 1678.  The 
Acedemj  of  Inscriptions  oonld  say  without  hyperbole  on  its  ned- 
als  that  Peace  had  been  made  aeeordk^  to  the  lame  dictated  hf  ^ 
Kmff  (Pace  m  Ugee  mae  cettf'eeUi),  Bat  it  mnst  be  said  that  thos 
laws  had  been  snbmitted  to  only  because  they  were  reasonable. 

Loois,  in  fact,  had  repaired,  imperfectly,  donbtes,  bat  as  fiff  si 
possible,  the  mistakes  of  1672,  thanks  to  the  soperiority  of  tb 
French  army  and  diplomacy;  he  had  been  recalled,  at  least  mo- 
mentarily, by  the  dtflScolties  of  the  struggle  and  ihe  aspect  of  ^ 
reality,  to  the  modemtion  and  practical  sense  of  which  pasmn  sod 
bad  coonsels  had  deprived  him.  FrancehadgiTenproof  of  immense 
resonroes,^  and  her  government  had  tamed  these  resoaroes  to  dw 
best  possible  advantage ;  France  was  so  strong  and  so  well  ot^oh 
laed,  that  this  war  with  Holland,  so  contrary  to  her  troe  pofi^t 
had  still  turned  to  her  aggrandisement ;  the  peril  now  to  her  vtt  ; 
that  her  chief  would  believe  those  resoaroes  ineihanstible  and  ad  ! 
accordingly.   There  was  still  time  for  Louis  XIV.  to  restrain  his  | 
own  inclinations  and  to  maintain  Kance  at  the  sovereign  height,  I 
from  which  a  great  but  only  frnlt  had  not  sufficed  to  cast  htf  i 
down* 

*  France  ha<l  equipped  160,000  infantry,  70,000  cavalry,  10,000  dragooni,  50  | 
silips,  and  112  gsUeys.  Ses  Mim.  d»  SamhBHair*,  t  L  pi.  SIS. 
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Fkasob  reposed,  seated  on  tlie  trophies  which  had  cost  her 
grieToos  efforts.  What  use  would  the  onuupotent  monarch  who 
disposed  of  her  destiny  make  of  this  vicUuioiis  peace? — in  what 
diiection  would  he  guide  the  State? 

Frsnee  had  not  emeiged  nnhort  htm  tins  infturiated  struggle 
ag^st  so  many  enemies.  We  have  rekted  the  testimony  of  the 
popuhur  su£kringB  and  recounted  the  troobles  to  which  i^ej  had 
g^ven  rise.  Like  the  agricultnnd  ebtsses,  commerce,  manniactarBs, 
and  the  colonies  had  been  smitten  by  the  war,  and  the  conditiona 
ef  peace,  so  advantageous  to  the  territorial  and  militaiy  power  of 
France,  were  much  less  so  to  manuftctares,  the  protective  tari£Gi 
Slaving  been  lowered  in  fiivor  of  £n|^d  and  Holland.  The  es- 
tablishments of  Colbert  hmgoished,  and  the  admirable  order  which 
he  had  established  in  the  finances  was  overthrown. 

These  evils  were  indeed  far  from  iireparable.  The  fbundationa 
hud  by  Colbert  had  remained  standing,  and  the  great  minister  was 
about  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  rebuilding  of  his  edi- 
fice. The  first  period  of  his  ministiy  had  been  whdly  one  of  creep 
tion ;  the  second,  one  of  destruction,  of  a  destruction  to  which 
he  had  seen  himself  fiiroed  to  lend  his  hand ;  the  third  would  be 
one  of  reparation  and  reconstruction,  if  Louis  XXV.  would  permitl 
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Colbert  counted,  with  reason,  on  the  prodigious  morul  and  physical 
elasticity  of  France.  Let  the  burden  of  the  country  districts  be 
lightened  anew  ;  let  tlic  i  uling  power,  less  absorbed  by  militaiy 
interests,  devote  ;i  part  of  its  cares  to  commerce,  to  wliich  f>eace 
had  just  restored  all  its  external  outlets,  let  an  equilibrium  be 
reestabHshed  between  regular  expenditures  and  resources^  and,  th& 
traces  of  public  misery  would  be  rapidly  effaced  !  .  .  . 

It  is  related  that  one  day  Colbert  was  surprised  bv  one  of  his 
friends,  musing  deeply  before  a  window  of  his  chateau  of  Sceaux  ;  ^ 
he  seenied  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  green 
fields  around.  When  he  returned  to  himself,  his  guest  asked  the 
subject  of  his  meditations.  "  In  contemplating,"  he  replied,  *'  the 
fertile  fields  before  owv  eyes,  I  recall  those  which  I  have  seen  el>e- 
where  ;  what  a  rit  ii  country  is  Fnin  -p  !  If  the  enemies  of  the 
King  would  let  him  enjoy  peace,  one  inii^lit,  i]i  a  few  years,  procure 
for  his  jjeople  the  competence  promised  them  by  the  great  Henri, 
his  ancestor.  .  .  .  Would  that  my  projects  might  end  successfully, 
that  abundance  might  reign  in  the  kingdom,  that  all  might  be  con- 
tented, and  that,  without  office,  without  dignities,  far  from  the  court 
and  from  business,  the  ^rass  might  grow  before  my  door  1 "  * 

But  it  was  necessary  that  p*'ace  should  be  maintained  for  these 
wishes  to  be  realized ;  and  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  peace, 
Colbert  well  knew,  were  not  outside  the  kingdom  ;  they  were  in 
the  council  of  the  King  and  in  Louis'  own  heart,  ia  his  ambitious 
aims,  —  some  conformed  to  the  destinies  of  France,  others  miregn- 
lated  and  fatal.  The  struggle  between  Colbert  and  Louvois  was 
unceasing  :  in  war,  Colbert  had  urg^d  to  peace ;  in  peace.  Loo- 
vols  urged  to  war.' 

Colbert  opposed  beneficent  artifices  to  the  passionate  incitements 
of  his  adversary.  He  surrounded  Louis  with  images  of  ]x?ace  in 
works  of  art ;  he  carried  him  throutjh  the  maiinificenrc*^  of  art  and 
the  saucttiaries  of  science  ;  ^  he  strove  to  persuade  him  tiuit  there 

1  Oolberl  had  purehiMd  and  rab^  lUtchtteau  in  1670;  LMMMtra  had  defigmid 
ih»  gudeiM,  and  Pugvl't  fferaJeBt  now  in  the  Liumnboarft  wm  one  of  its  chtef 
omsinents.   The  chAtcau  of  Sceftux       hi  ( li-^troyed  since  the  reroUltioa. 

*  D'AuYigni,  Viet  ties  homines  illustresde  la  Fruncc,  t.  V.  p.  676. 

*  Louvois  had  obtAineil,  in  1077,  a  notable  advantage  over  his  rival ;  at  the  death 
of  Clumodlor  d'Aligro,  who  had  anecoedod  llio  aged  Pieiro  S^goier,  and  who  haa  a 
marked  place  in  history,  LottTois*  MoM^l^  XoUior*  vaa  pteftifxad  to  Oolbort  tat 
the  dignity  of  r!i;\nct»l!or. 

*  See  the  dttuiU  given  by  d'Auvigni  of  the  visit  of  Louu  to  the  CabinU  o/*  Piic> 
terwattheLonvra,  totbo^hlioth^ae  (whieh  Oolhart  had  canaad  to  bo  tnuMftircd 
from  tlie  rue  Vivienne  to  the  old  h6lBl  de  Mazarin,  where  it  is  still  the  Cabinet  of 
]iadal8|,totha  Acadomyof  8oi«noas««lc  Fist  cfat  AeaMiw  itfiMlm,  t.  V.  ^  866. 
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"w^as  other  greatness  than  that  of  victory.  He  hastened,  however, 
to  begin  his  reparative  work  and  profited  by  the  present,  with  the 
painful  actiN-ity  of  a  man  who  dared  not  count  on  the  future. 

He  did  not  even  wait  for  the  end  of  the  general  war.  In  1678, 
as  soon  as  peace  was  concluded  witli  Holland,  he  made  it  his  du^ 
at  once  to  relieve  the  people  and  to  disengage  the  public  reyenue 
by  the  redemption  of  alienations  and  the  reimbursement  of  a  part 
of  the  rente*.  This  seems  contradictory,  —  diminishing  the  impost 
whilst  zedeeming  and  reimbursing,  operations  that  required  great 
resources  1  Credit  would  furnish  him  the  means  of  resolving  this 
apparent  contradictiim.  The  reproach  sometimes  addressed  to  Col- 
bert of  not  having  recognized  the  power  of  credit,  is  (]uite  as  ill* 
fi>nDded  as  that  of  having  ruined  agriculture.  Colbert  would  have 
avoided  borrowing  monej  during  the  war  on  unfayorable  oondi- 
tionst  bad  he  not  been  constrained  to  it  by  the  King.  Now  that 
peace  and  the  good  £sut]i  with  which  the  ruling  power  had  kept  all 
its  financial  engagements  had  mised  credit,  Colbert  borrowed  largely 
on  better  conditions,  that  is,  he  borrowed  with  one  hand  to  pay 
with  the  other  at  a  large  profit ;  all  this  third  period  of  his  admin- 
istration hinged  on  credit* 

In  1678,  the  salt-tax  was  diminished  thirty  sous  per  minot  and 
restored  to  the  rate  of  1672  ;  the  reduction  of  the  villain  taxes  was 
begun.  In  May  and  June,  1679,  two  millimw  of  renieB  were 
created  on  the  Hotel  de  Yilie,  the  first  at  six  and  a  quarter,  the 
second  at  five  and  *  quarter  per  cent*  Public  confidence  rose  not 
only  in  France,  but  abroad,  and  foreign  money  came  to  Paris  to  seek 
an  investment  deemed  sure.  In  September,  1679,  an  edict  fixed  the 
rate  of  interest  throughout  France  at  five  and  a  quarter  per  cent., 
putting  things  ag^  on  the  footing  of  1672.^  Interest  had  advanced 
much  during  the  war.  With  the  product  of  the  loan,  thirty>two 
millions*  worth  of  ahenated  public  domains  was  redeemed.  The 
extraorcUnofy  transactumt^  alienations,  loans,  creations  of  offices, 
etc.,  bad  amounted  in  six  years  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions, 80  as  to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  the  taxes  which,  although 
greatly  increased,  produced  no  more  than  before  the  war,  on  ac- 
count of  valueless  bills,  and,  above  all,  of  the  diminution  of  con- 
sumption. The  expenditure,  by  the  aid  of  extraordinary  tranioe-* 
tu>n»t  had  exceeded  one  hundred  and  ten  milUons  in  1677,  the 
impost  producing  less  than  ei^tjr-one  millions,  of  net  revenue.  Ool- 

^  AndtHoes  Lm$  frant^aises,  t  XIX.  pp.  202-207.  There  is  do  exception  bat  for  the 
mwdumts  attending  the  Lyons  (airs ;  they  Mr«  mthoiised  to  demsad  a  Mglicff  later* 
tit  la  erediti  giTta  Ibr  merchandbs. 

TOUl.  Si 
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bett  attempted  eii«i;getic  measmes.  He  pemiaded  tlie  King  to  lower 
the  impost  far  1679,  from  more  than  eighty  millioiis  to  lets  tlian 
aeyenty-fiye  millions,  and  to  fist  the  estimate  of  expenditure  at 
seventy-one  millions.  The  continnance  of  the  war  in  Grermanj' 
dnring  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  expenses  of  Venaines,  which 
Louis  could  not  resolve  to  reduce  and  to  which  those  of  Marly 
were  hegmning  to  be  added,  the  more  useful  expense  of  militarj 
constructions,  nullified  this  estimate ;  instead  of  seventyHme  milk 
ions,  ninety-two  millions  were  expended,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
anticipate  twenty-two  millions  on  the  revenue  of  1680 ;  this  could 
be  done,  thanks  to  the  bureau  of  loans  to  which  private  individiiala 
brought  their  capital  at  five  percent,  with  the  power  of  withdraw- 
ing it  at  pleasure,  and  which  continued  and  increased  in  peace  the 
services  which  it  had  rendered  in  war* 

Colbert  was  not  discoursged:  he  continued  to  diminish  the  vil- 
lain tax,  reduced  the  aggregate  of  the  impost  for  1680  to  aeven^ 
three  millions,  and  contuined  to  have  recourse  to  credit ;  he  ane- 
oeeded  in  borrowing  twenty  mOlions  at  five  per  cent  Interest 
had  therefore  returned  to  tiie  rate  which  it  had  attained  in  the 
most  prosperous  moments  of  his  administration.  He  counted, 
to  maintain  interest  at  this  rate,  on  an  adroit  monetary  opera- 
tion, which  attracted  precious  metals  firom  abroad  into  the  king- 
dom. There  were  in  circulation  in  France  and  the  neigfabormg 
countries  many  Spanish  pistoles  and  gold  crowns,  depreciated  by 
their  deficiency  of  weight.  A  decree  of  March  28, 1679,  decried 
the  old  French  and  foreign  coin  that  was  under  weight,  and  or- 
dered the  holders  to  carry  this  specie  to  the  mint,  that  it  might 
be  newly  coined  of  the  wei^t  and  stamp  fixed  in  1640  and  1641. 
The  holders  received  the  intiindc  value  of  the  specie  they  brought 
without  deduction  for  the  duty  fiyr  seigniorage  or  for  manufiictaret 
This  liberality  caused  the  Spanish  pieces,  which  lost  more  in  com- 
merce than  they  did  in  recoinage,  to  flow  in  a  body  into  the  mtnts.^ 
Traffic  in  bulHon  was  at  the  same  time  declared  &ee  tfaron^ioiit 
the  kingdom. 

In  May  and  June,  1680,  two  regulations  were  promulgated  on 
salt-taxes  and  on  aids*  These  regulations  were  only  the  confirma- 
tion and  development  of  those  of  1664  (the  edict  of  the  tariff)  and 
1668»  Colbert,  in  1668,  had  commenced  a  partial  attack  on  the 
compulsory  salt-tax ;  he  no  longer  felt  himself  sufficiently  master 

*  Anciennes  Tm$  franraitf^.  t.  XTX.p  The  same  roguliUim  re. luces  to  twolre 

deniera  tlie  sous  which  had  bccu  huhmo  worUi  tutcca.   i:urbouimu,  t.  I.  p.  iiil; 
BsiU^t.Lp.449. 
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of  tiie  podtion  to  cany  this  fiscal  reTolntiflii  to  die  end,  and  con* 
tented  lumaelf  with  simpliiyiiig  the  collection  anew,  with  extinp 
gdshing  by  this  means  tiie  greater  put  of  the  caoBes  of  prosecnp 
tions  against  tax-pajen,  wilh  lightening  the  evil,  in  short,  without 
Attempting  to  pladc  it  up  bj  the  roots  by  the  transfbnnation  of  the 
impost  It  was  the  same  with  the  aids.  He  nnited  in  one  general 
reyenne  &rm  of  aids  the  Tarions  dnties  on  wine  and  other  bever- 
ages, the  duties  on  freih  and  salt  fish,  on  wood,  on  cattle,  on  the 
stamping  of  metals,  on  the  mannftctare  of  paper,  on  stamps, 
with  half  the  dnes  of  Ihe  towns,  which  the  treasar|r  had  attribated 
to  itself,  and  put  this  kind  of  taxes  on  a  footing  which  was  destined 
to  subsist  almost  entirely  untQ  the  Revolution.  He  thus  continued 
«i  the  aids  the  wofk  of  simplification  efibeted  by  the  edict  of  1064 
on  the  five  great  revenue  fonns,  but  he  did  not  correct  the  irreg- 
nlarity  of  the  indirect  tax  among  the  difibvent  finandal  ^stricts, 
among  the  elections  of  the  same  district,  among  the  towns  of  the 
same  election.  He  still  left  subsisting  many  fetters  to  dreulation 
and  exportation,  and  restrictions  which  weakened  the  happy  results 
cf  the  maritime  entrepdts  which  he  had  fimnded.*  To  undertake 
a  thorough  refi>rm,  he  would  have  needed  to  be  master  of  the  gov** 
emment  and  to  have  twenty  years  of  peace  befine  him.  Colbert 
was  as  fiur  from  the  one  as  the  other  condition. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1680,  the  financial  state  was  anything 
but  reassuring.  Of  the  seventy-three  millions  of  taxes,  but  sey- 
enty  millions  had  come  in ;  the  expenditure,  fixed  by  the  King  at 
seventy-eight  millions,  had  risen  to  ninety  millions,  only  two  mil!* 
ions  less  than  in  1679,  although  in  the  midst  of  peace.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  to  anticipate  twenty  millions  from  1681,  which, 
with  the  twenty-two  millions  of  anticipations  made  in  1679,  tliirteen 
millions  due  on  various  objects,  and  fifteen  millions  on  running 
account  at  the  bureau  of  loans,  formed  a  floating  debt  of  seventy 
millions. 

Colbert  entreated  the  King  to  resolve  on  an  important  step,  tliat 
is,  to  reduce  the  expenditure  to  sixty-six  or  sixty-eight  millions, 
and  eyen  insinuated  that  it  would  be  well  to  reduce  it  to  sixty  mill- 
ions. It  would  soon  be  necessary,  he  said,  to  have  recourse  to  new 
loans.  If  this  should  go  on  long,  public  credit  would  be  destroyed 
anew.     But  what  is  more  important,  is  the  very  great  misery  of  the 

^  ^ncMMi^  Loia  fran^ue$,  t  XIX.  pp.  289,  251.  Forbonnnifi,  t.  I.  p.  4^. 
Monthion,  Partlciilnrllt^:i  S'tr  /f*"  m-rnV^vv  lifg  finnncrx,  nrt.  Colbert,  p.  2o.  Ttii'  nrdi- 
nance  on  aitU  is  double,  one  tur  th«  Court  of  Aida  at  Paha,  one  for  the  Court  oi 
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people ;  all  the  letten  which  come  from  the  provinoes  qieak  of 
whether  from  intendants,  or  receirers-general,  or  eye&  fitm  hiu^ 
ops."  And  ho  uuisted  on  still  <fantfiialigng  viUam  tax  five 
or  six  milHons*  The  King  appeared  stmck  with  these  remoo- 
stvances,  and  made,  on  his  aide,  a  coimter-ostiinato  al  sixty-two 
mlUions,  but  postponing  this  radical  reform,  and  fixing  the  expen- 
diture for  1681  at  serentj-fonr  milfions,' 

If  Lonis  had  remamed  finthfiil  to  his  estimate,  it  would  have 
heen  already  a  great  Tictory  for  Colh^ ;  hot  the  expenditure  still 
amounted  to  eighty-four  millions.  Colbert,  by  prodigious  efiEbrts^ 
nevertheless  improved  the  situation.  From  sevent^r  millions,  wb^e 
they  stood  in  1680,  the  receipts  rose,  in  1681,  to  80,628,000  fianca, 
on  account  of  the  increase  obtained  on  the  leases  of  the  revenue 
forms.  Although  there  was,  as  Colbert  said,  real  misery,  the  ia- 
crease  of  consumption  indicated  that  the  ^^cueral  condition  of  the 
country  was  ameliorated.  In  consequence  of  the  redemptioii  of 
alienations,  the  crown  lands,  which  had  produced,  in  1679,  but 
2,200,000  francs, produced, in  1681,  5,540,000  francs;  two  milli<ms 
of  new  rentes  created  at  five  per  cent.,  seven  millions  of  anticipa- 
tions on  revenue  farms  and  salt-taxes,  and  twenty-four  millions  due 
to  the  bureau  of  loans,  furnished  the  means  dT  reimbursing  fiflj 
millions  to  the  alienators  and  the  creditors  of  the  State,  and  of 
reducing  the  floating  debt  below  thirty-eight  millions.' 

An  ordinance  of  July,  1681,  on  revenue  farms,  the  form  of  their 
adjudication,  etc.,  completed  the  regidation  of  June,  1680,  and 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  an  arbitrating  committee, 
composed  of  three  merchants  and  three  farmers-general,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  commissioner  of  the  King,  to  decide  the  differences 
between  tniders  and  the  clerks  of  the  revenue  farmers.  This  in- 
stitution, admirably  conceived,  was  destined  to  be  more  efficacious 
in  the  protection  of  commerce  tliuii  all  the  regulations  in  the  worlci 

1682  wai  a  year  of  the  boldest  operations.  Colbert  was  deter- 
mined to  complete  at  all  cojjts  tlie  diseiiira cement  of  the  revenue 
and  till'  conversion  of  renter.  He  was  obliixed  to  create  five  mill- 
iuns  of  n-ntrs.  At  tli.-  iitrli  million,  the  interest,  from  five  ]>er 
cent.,  rose  to  five  an  I  a  [uarter  per  cent.  Thus,  as  Colbert  had 
foreseen,  credit  began  again  to  totter.   But  the  conversion  was  ter- 

*  Forixmntft,  i  L  p.  6S8.  SHsmondt,  Hitkin  dn  I\nan^$,  t  UV.  p.  S87. 

*  Aneienma  Imm  fim^aum^  t  XIX.  fi.  274.  AmoDg  the  taeuM  emplf^ed  to  tsiis 

money,  til crc  is  one  which  is  fatal  tn  the  ancient  municipal  liberties:  the  erection 
of  municipal  mapistracic^  infn  hnrM  l  tary  nfflr  o^  The  posts  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
■ubmitt4id  to  thla  dvsUu/  lu  iuoi.  Ii  wus  tUu  death-blow  to  our  aauieat  commune*  1 
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minated  with  a  profit  of  2,800,000  francs  per  annum  to  the  State. 
Tlie  rentes  anterior  to  the  administration  of  Colbert  —  reides  cried 
down  in  pubb'c  —  were  reimbursed  at  tlie  rate  of  fifteen  of  capital  to 
one  ot  interest;  the  rentes  CDnstituted  during  the  war  with  Holland 
were  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  their  constitution,  as  well  as  the  two 
millions  ci-eated  in  1679  at  six  and  a  quarter  and  five  and  a  quarter 
per  cent.  The  consolidated  debt  was  reduced  to  eight  millions 
per  annum.  More  than  ninety  millions  were  reimbursed  or  con- 
verted in  1682. 

But  if  Colbert  had  reimbursed  ninety  millions,  the  King  had 
spent  utie  hundred  millions!  One  hundred  millions  in  time  of 
peace  ;  for  an  expedition  against  Algiers  cannot  count  as  a  serious 
war  I  The  expenditure,  which,  since  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  had 
decreased,  altlumorl!  to  >  -lowly,  thus  increased  at  an  exorbitant  rate.* 
Colbert  was  like  a  swinmier  wlio  exhausts  himself  in  vain  efforts 
to  reach  the  land,  while  every  wave  throws  him  farther  back  th>m 
l^e  shore. 

He  continued  to  strucillc  with  increasino:  sadness,  but  with  un- 
flinching  conrat^e.  The  receipts  which  rose  by  peace,  by  commerce, 
and  by  competition  among  the  revenue  farmers  of  the  State,  aided 
him  to  fill  up  the  cliasm  in  pail.  The  tax  had  produced  eighty- 
five  miiiions  in  1682,  and  ought,  according  to  the  same  progress, 
to  yield  ninety  millions  in  two  years.  Hoping  no  lon<i<'r  for  the 
radical  reform  of  expenditure  which  he  had  asked,  Coibeii  wished 
at  least  to  reduce  in  two  years  the  villain  tax  four  millions,  and  the 
indirect  tax  two  millions,  which  would  put  the  tax  at  eighty-four 
millions,  then  to  let  the  tax  rise  a^ii.ini  to  ninety  millions  by  the 
progress  of  receipts,  and  to  fix  it  at  tliis  amount  durinir  peace, 
while  prt'paring  combinations  wliich  would  give  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  millions  in  case  of  war.  The  K\mr  consented  to  the 
diminution  of  the  vill  tin  tax,  which  was  found  reduced,  since 
1678,  from  fortv-one  millions  to  thirtv-five  millions. 

At  the  close  of  1682,  after  the  enormous  loans  which  had  ex- 
hausted the  resource  of  credit,  the  fl  itiiig  debt  due  the  bureau  of 
loans  still  exceeded  twenty-nine  luiliions,  without  counting  seven 
millions  of  anticipations  on  the  revenue  farms,  and  nearly  sixteen 
miiiions  of  anticipations  of  the  receipts  of  1683.  It  was  impossible 
longer  to  have  recourse  to  the  creations  of  rentes  ;  the  bureau  of 
loans  was  an  excellent  but  limited  resource,  and  Colbert  himself 
deemed  it  necessary  to  limit  it  to  twenty  milhons  for  1683,  reim- 

1  In  these  one  hnndred  millions,  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  war  amoaat  to 
thlr^teTeo  iiuUioot«  the  marine  to  nine  mUliooi,  tlie  Imiidu^  to  fix  mMti^'nt 
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boTBuig  the  smplns.  To  miililiUflli  a  biknce,  it  wodd  be  meem* 
nry,  for  wme  jeeiit  to  reduoe  the  expenditure!  aereiml  milliom 
below  the  receipts,  not  to  spend  thirteen  ™lKnwM  orer  and  mbofB 
the  ktter,  as  had  just  heen  done  1 

Colbert  did  not  cease  to  appeal  to  ihe  King's  reason  and  lieartr 
In  the  course  of  168S,  with  a  presentiment  periis^is  that  he  had  not 
mncU  longer  to  serre  Fiance,  he  drew  np  the  plan  of  a  memorial 
to  the  King  on  the  finances,  which  is  bis  veritaUe  testament.*  He 
established  in  this  the  neoesdlj    great  modifications,  in  the  export 
and  import  duties,  in  the  internal  customs,  snch  as  the  conroj  of 
Bordeaux,  the  cnatoma  of  Lyons  and  Vaknee,  etc  He  would  be 
gfaid  if  the  Katg  wonM  expend  something  fiar  reestabUshment 
and  increase  of  Tarioos  kinds  of  oommeree."   The  8y*tem  of  adjn* 
dication  to  the  highest  bidder,  applied  to  the  revenue  fioma  since 
1661,  no  longer  permitted  leases  to  be  obtained  at  a  low  price,  bj 
pnrdiasing  the  support  of  courtiers  and  placemen;  but  matters  had 
fidlen  into  the  apptmte  excess :  the  rereaue  fiumers,  in  their  com* 
petition,  exceeded,  in  their  oflers,  the  real  ralue  of  the  fiurms,  and 
indemnified  themselves  hy  oppressbg  the  people.   The  duties  on 
the  revenue  Burma  must  be  reduced*   After  summing  vp  all  that 
had  been  done  since  1661,  he  declared  that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  done,  it  must  be  admitted  that  ^  the  people  were 
heavOj  burdened,"  and  that  no  mm  extraordinaxj  transactiona 
could  be  made,  since  thej  aU  ended  in  a  new  tax  or  a  new  aliens* 
tion  of  the  revenue  at  a  low  price.   He  dared  enounce  his  coocln* 
aions  onlj  under  a  timidly  doubtfiil  form.   "  If  His  Majesty,"  says 
he,   should  resolve  to  lessen  his  expenditures,  and  should  ask  what 
relief  he  might  grant  to  his  people,  mj  sentiment  would  be,  let, 
to  diminish  the  villain  taxes  and  to  reduce  them,  in  three  or  feor 
years,  to  twenty-five  millions  |  2d,  to  lower  the  salt*4ax  one  crown 
per  minot ;  8d,  to  reestablish,  if  possible,  the  tariff  of  1667 ;  4th,  to 
diminish  the  aid  duties,  and  to  render  them  everywhere  equal  and 
uniform  by  suppressing  all  privfleges  (of  localities  and  private  indi* 
viduals) ;  6th,  to  reduce  the  officers  by  degrees  to  the  number 
existing  in  1600,"  in  the  time  of  Henri  IV.  and  Sulli.* 

This  is  what  Cdbert  would  have  still  been  ghid  to  do  fiir  the 

1  TlM  woik  voUUhcd  under  Urn  tllk  TtOamad  de  CoOeft,  it  apoeiTphaL  The 

pretended  Political  Testament*  of  Colbert  tmd  Loavob  SM  OOtUag  bttt  imitfttkNM 

of  tlie  authentic  Testnment  of  Richelieu. 

■  Colbert  also  seta  forth  wme  other  wi«he»,  among  which  arc  remarked  the  abo- 
lition of  flw  fiundng  of  tobaooo  and  of  tlHit  of  stamped  paper,  as  prejudidol  to  eooh 
merce.  He  did  not  see  that  the  farming  oftobaooo*  tnuMfbrnied  Into  an  excise  dutj, 

■would  become  one  of  the  pnmt  bn«es  of  tbf>  pnMif  nn  emio,  find  »»n«>  of  the  best 

etUbliabed,  ainoe  the  tax  i«  volmiaiy.  b«e  tlie  Memorial  ia  Tor boooais^  t.  L  p.  66L 
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people  vfiik  respect  to  finances ;  what  lie  had  done  for  the  State» 
may  be  summed  up  in  n  few  lines.  In  1661,  he  had  found  tlie  gross 
xevenue  eigh^-twomillious,  the  annual  charges  more  than  fifty  mill- 
ioDS,  the  net  revenue,  conaeqoently,  less  than  thirty-two  millions, 
from  which  it  was  neceasarjr  again  to  deduct  nine  millions  interest 
on  advances  of  the  revenue  fanners ;  the  expenditure  amounting  to 
sixty  millions,  the  annual  deficit  was  thirty-seven  milUons.  In  1(383, 
after  having  passed  through  a  furmidable  war,  the  gross  revenue  had 
attained  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirteen  millions ;  the  charges  being 
reduced  to  twent^r-siz  miUions,  the  net  revenue  amounted  to  nearly 
eighty-seven  millions.  Colbert  liad  therefore  increased  the  net  rev- 
enue sixty-four  millions,  while  lowering  the  villain  tax  and  the  salt- 
tax.  The  increase  of  the  public  wealth  due  to  his  cares,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  this  great  result.^ 

We  have  just  seen,  united  in  a  single  sketch,  all  that  directly 
concerns  the  finances  during  the  four  years  which  followed  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen.  Colbert  had  labored,  during  this  time,  with 
the  same  aeal,  to  restox^  commerce,  the  colonies,  and  the  merchant 
marine,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  that  navy  which  had  so  gloriously 
answered  his  expectation. 

The  manufactures  already  established  were  encouraged:  new 
ones  were  established ;  that  of  Louviers  cloth,  for  instance,  in  1681. 
Experience  had  been  unfavorable  to  great  privileged  companies  for 
die  colonies.  Despite  the  ability  of  Director  Caron  and  the  heroic 
worth  of  De  La  Haie,  the  East  India  Company  had  not  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  footing  at  Madagascar,  and  the  Dutch  had  not  permit 
ted  it  to  establish  itself  either  at  Ceylon  or  Saint-Thomas.  It  was 
advancing  towards  destruction.  Colbert  attempted  to  revive  it  by 
obtaining  for  it  from  the  King  the  relinquishment  of  four  millions 
which  it  had  received  as  a  loan  from  the  royal  treasury.  A  superior 
man.  Director  Baron,  seconded  the  views  of  the  Minister  with  more 
energy  than  success :  obliged  to  abandon  during  the  war  with  Hol- 
land tlie  greater  part  of  the  settlements  founded  by  his  predecessoo: 
Caron  (Bantam,  in  the  island  of  Java,  Rajpoor  and  Tellichery  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  Masulijmtam  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Ben- 
der^Abassi  on  the  coast  of  Persia),  he  sought,  on  the  occurrenre  of 
peace,  an  indemnity  in  the  foundation  of  Fondicherr^',  on  the  site 
of  a  village  ceded  by  the  Rajah  of  Visapoor  (1680).  An  ex-grocer 
boy,  become  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  settlements  in  India, 
the  courageous  and  persevering  Francois  Martin,  realized  at  Pondi- 
cherry  the  idea  of  Baron,  and  his  son-in-law  Boureau  des  Landes 
founded  the  station  of  Chandemagore  in  Bengal  (1686}.  But  the 

1  ForbonoslSy  tip.  6M. 
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beginning  of  these  creations  was  hnmblc  and  feeble.    Colbert  had 
seen  notliing  in  India  which  answered  to  the  greatness  of  his  efForts- 
In  1»)82,  he  decided,  by  the  request  of  the  Coinj)iiny  itself,  to  violate 
the  moiiopuly  which  it  exercised;  he  authori^'d  private  individuals 
to  trade  with  Iti  li  u  niikkiiig  use  of  the  Company's  vessels.  The 
Portuguese,  jiu  aiiv  liiK  ,  having  been  driven  from  Japan,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reaction  against  the  religious  propaganda  of  the  Jesuits, 
Colbert  woultl  have  gladly  turned  to  the  profit  of  French  tmde  this 
disaster  to  Portuguese  commerce  ;  he  enti  t  ati-d  the  King  to  permit 
Protestants  to  traffic  with  Ja|ian.    He  supposed  that  the  Preiich 
Protestants,  not  bcintr  of  the  rcHHon  of  the  Portujniese,  would 
excite  less  distnist  among  the  Japanese.    The  King  refused.  He 
had  systt'iuatli  illv  excluded  Protestants  from  all  the  colonies.^ 

The  fata  ol  tlic  West  India  Company  had  been  still  worse  tluiu 
tliat  of  the  East  India  Company.    Badly  nianafred,  grown  toq.id 
in  its  privilege,  onerous  and  odious  to  the  colonists,  it  had  neither 
known  how  to  second  the  goveniors  nor  the  mariners  of  the  King. 
In  16G9,  either  from  negligence  or  from  powerlessness,  tlie  o|)tu)r- 
tunity  had  been  lost  to  secure  to  Franco  one  of  the  finest  couuuies 
of  America.    It  was  projected  to  establish  a  colony  in  Ancient 
French  Florida,  where  we  had  had  posts  in  the  sixteentli  century 
which  had  been  abandoned  during  the  Religious  Wars.    The  Eng- 
lish antici|)ated  the  French  and  took  possession  of  the  country,  which 
they  called  Carolina,  from  the  name  of  their  king,  Charles  II.  The 
war  with  England  (1665-1666)  had  involved  the  Company  in 
debt ;  the  war  with  Holland  completed  its  ruin.    In  1673,  it  sold, 
for  5000  li\Tes'  rent,  to  a  new  association  called  the  Senegal  Com- 
pany, formed  by  Colbert,  the  stations  which  it  possessed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Gambia,  with  the  privileges 
thereto  attached.    In  December,  1674,  it  liquidated  its  affairs  en- 
tirely aii'l  resigned  all  its  rights  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  who 
charged  hiuiself  with  all  its  dL4)ts,  and  aided  it  in  completing  the 
reimbursement  of  its  stockholders  ;  this  was  again  a  burden  of  nearly 
four  millions  on  the  treasury.    At  tliis  price,  the  public  domain 
regained  possession  of  all  the  American  colonies.    The  colonies  of 
America  aiul  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  had  then  about  fortv-tive 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  employed  a  hundred  French  ships,  of  from 
fifty  to  three  hundred  tons.*  The  vexations  of  the  revenue  turmers 
to  whom  the  iVmerican  possessions  were  leased,  and  above  aii  the 

1  D'Auvigni,  T7«  de$  hommet  illuatrea,  t.  V.  p.  841. 

'  .'1  r  '  fVrjirr?  fxiis  frnyi(;aiae<i,  t   XTX  p   Ti'J     The  port  of  Nnntcs  AlOlie  flttfid  OUfc 

haM.  tiiese  ves«el8.   See  L.  Guerio,  Utui.  mariu  de  Franctt  L  6^6. 
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prohibition  to  export  ?nij:;^r  from  the  French  West  Indies  to 
foreign  countries,  a  proiiibition  solicited  hy  the  French  refiners,  de- 
prived the  cr)lonies  and  the  marine  of  a  part  of  the  benefits  of  this 
cliann;e.  Coilu  rt  had  not  time  to  reconsider  this  prohibition,  which 
lie  would  have  doubtless  revoked.^ 

We  have  scarcely  tlic  <  onrufje  to  regret  this  slackening  of  the 
progress  of  the  West  Indies,  wlien  we  remember  tlie  cost  to  human- 
ity of  the  colonization  of  these  islands,  where  cultivation  was  no 
lon«:er  ( !).  ( t<  tl  ])nt  by  ne^rro  labor.  After  founding  the  Company 
of  Senegal,  Colbert,  in  IGTo,  had  obtained  the  grant  to  a  private 
indi\nd«al  of  the  pri^^lege  of  the  slave-trade  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  from  Gambia  to  the  Cnpe,  in  consideration 
of  the  annnal  su]iply  of  eiiiht  hundred  negroes  to  the  West  Indies: 
this  conditiiiii  not  having  been  tuirilli-d,  tlie  privilerro  wn^  suppre^d, 
and  the  Company  of  Senegal  was  invested  with  all  the  ^Uriean  trade, 
on  engaging  to  furnish  two  thousand  negroes  annually  (1678).* 

We  have  said  already  that  Colbert,  who  had  found  slave-labor 
established  in  the  colonies,  and  colonization  based  on  the  negro 
slave-ti'ade,  attempted  at  least  to  reserve  to  the  slaves  n  few  of  the 
rights  of  human  beings.  The  edict  on  the  poUce  of  tlie  American 
islands,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Black  Coih\  was  in 
fart  prepared  under  Colljert's  ministry,  although  it  was  Tiot  issued 
until  after  the  deatli  of  this  iitcat  man.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
peruse  this  law  of  slavery  witiiout  anguish  of  heart  and  sometimes 
an  outbnnt  of  indignation : '  the  legislator  cannot  succeed  in  recon- 

1  His  correspondonce  exprcsseB  very  liberal  sentimentA  relative  to  the  colonic. 
B«  wtitet  that  freedom  of  trade  to  all  the  King't  tttl^jectt  tlone  can  attract  atmndanoe 
to  the  islands  and  make  them  devote  them.<^t-Ives  to  navlgMioil,  and  that  it  it  not 

well  for  the  (vtlniiir^ts  to  he  at  the  discretion  of  dorlca. 

*  Forbuiinais,  L  I.  pp.  4^)7,  546. 

*  Here  are  a  tem  of  the  riforons  eondftions.— Slavei  can  ]io]d»  Toceire,  or  aeqnire 

nothing  timt  is  not  their  masters'.  A  slave  who  ttrilwa  his  master  in  the  face  of 
drnws  blood,  shall  be  pnni<'!-.r(l  with  r^c  ath  In  case  of  an  n^'niilt  coniniittw!  by* 
slave  again«t  a  freeman,  the  most  severe  penalties  are  decreed,  which  may  extend 
to  capital  punishment  Theft  attended  with  aggravating  circumstances  is  punished 
with  personal  penalties,  and  even  with  death,  the  ease  jwtifyittg  it  Hasten  mi^ 
chain  and  whij)  thrir  ?l)ive»  who  deserve  it,  but  not  put  them  to  the  torture  or  mu- 
tilate them,  under  penalty  ot  criiuinal  prosecution.  A  slave  who  shall  remain  a 
fugitive  for  a  month  shall  hsTo  his  ears  slit  and  shall  be  branded  with  a  flcur  de  lis 
en  tiie  slMm1d»;  tat  the  second  escape,  lie  diall  be  hamstrntig;  fax  the  difard,  ho 
glmll  be  punishfd  with  (Icath  ?  .  .  .  Tlie  pxercise  of  a  natural  right  !«  punished 
with  diiith,  therefore,  in  the  French  colonies,  yet  the  man  who  has  availed  himself 
of  Uiis  right  shall  hare  not  only  life  but  liberty  if  he  shall  have  touched  the  soU  of 
France.  A  monstrons  oootnat.  which  etamps  widi  a  filial  sign  thii  cotonial  iode^, 
born  of  a  violation  of  hnouuii^t  Mtd  desHiMd  to  atnig^  and  In  part  to  he  anb* 
merged  in  tempests. 
VOL.  L  n 
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dfing  what  are  inreeoncflabk^akTeij  and  liiuMBitT'*  It  mml 
however  be  acknowledged  thai  the  law  here  ta  infimtel^r  above  the 
costoma,  and  that  thU  difference  in  frvor  of  the  Ckide  of  1685  <iver 
the  societj  which  it  was  deaigned  to  rnle  haa  snhsiated  to  wr  dnja.^ 
We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  following  artides: — Skves  nfanll  he 
baptiased  and  inatnicted  in  reliant  nnder  penalty  of  an  arbitruy 
fine  imposed  on  their  masteri.  Free  men  who  ilmD  haria  <^dren 
in  concubinage  with  skvea^  and  masters  who  shall  suffer  it,  ahull  he 
condemned  to  2000  livrea*  fine.  A  master  who  shall  have  children 
by  a  slave  shall  be  deprived  both  of  the  slave  and  the  childrent 
tmleti  he  marrie»  ttumitker^  wkuh  tkaU  rmder  the  children  Jree  and 

penom.  The  consent  of  the  master  is  necesaaiy ;  but  the  master 
has  not  the  right  to  many  the  slave  against  his  wilL  Baptiaed 
slaves  shall  be  interred  in  the  pobhe  cemetery.  Slaves  not  fed 
or  clothed  by  their  masters  may  complam  to  the  attsraey-genend. 
Infirm  shves  shall  be  supported  by  tilieir  masters;  dherwiae,  the 
hospital  shall  receive  and  maintain  them  at  the  master's  expense. 
Masters  and  overseers  who  shall  kill  a  slave  under  their  power* 
ahall  be  prosecuted  as  crimmals.    TKt  Atisftamf,  ike  w^e^  amd  tftsar 
ddldrenv!!^  piAert^  camai  he  sdM  ar  sold  eipmntdy^  Mastaia 
twenty  years  old  may  free  their  slaves,  without  need  of  the  advice 
of  their  parents.  Freedmen  shall  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  natnial 
flree  snl^ects* 

CSdbertt  while  giving  his  care  to  the  West  Indies,  wonkt  have 
also  gladly  derived  advantage  firom  the  firoitful  regions  of  Ghuans, 
that  sjttMtMiidJ  IWmoc,  where  we  had  grsat  pretensioiis  and  feeble 
settlements.  He  had  enconraged«  in  1674,  ^e  Jesuits  Gillet  and 
Bechamel  to  attempt  a  great  journey  of  discoveiy  in  the  interior 
of  this  country,  where  European  had  never  penetmted. 

The  New  France  of  the  North,  Canada,  which  had  no  need  of 
slave-labor,  and  the  French  population  of  which  increased  with  a 
slow  but  unintefTupted  progress,*  attracted  CSolbert*s  attention  no 
less  than  the  tropical  colonies.  The  sea-fishecy,  the  fhi>trafBe,  and 
the  lumber-trade  gave  a  high  importance  to  the  vast  possesooos 
churned  by  the  Froich  around  the  gulf  and  on  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  governors  De  Courcelles  and  De  Fhmtenac  (1671" 
1678),  following  the  impulse  of  the  active  and  aUe  intendsnt 

1  Written  in  1847.  a  few  monthB  bcfara  Um  sbolitim  of  tlST^ij  ia  Ihs 
OoloniM,  thanks  to  the  Rerolotion  of  1S48. 
*  The  United  State*  are  a«  yet  behind  this  I 
>  nom  MlSoolonbt^  in  166S«  ths  oatoiv  bai  sttiinsd,  la  168|»  lo 
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TaloD,  the  second  cmtor  of  the  colony  after  Champ1aiii»  bid 
aaoemled  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  immenee  lekes  whence  thie 
faroad  river  issuee,  and  wfai^  form,  in  the  centre  of  Northern 
America,  a  chain  of  interior  aeas  i  Fhmtenac  had  begmi  to  kbor 
to  lecnre  to  France  the  ahores  of  these  kkee  by  mOitary  posts,  and« 
according  to  his  orders,  a  ibrt  had  heen  hmh  on  I«ke  Ontsrio  by 
the  youSiful  GaToUer  de  la  SaUe,  of  Ronen,  destined  to  be  the 
hero  and  martyr  of  ibe  genius  of  discoTeiy.  At  the  same  time, 
travellers,  laymen,  and  monks  rushed  in  all  directioais  towards  this 
unknown  continent.  In  1669,  CaTelier  de  la  Sails  had  gone  in 
quest  of  the  rente  to  China  by  the  Ohio,  which  he  believed  ran 
westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  abandoned  by  his  companions,  he 
was  only  able  to  descend  the  river  to  its  fiJls ;  but,  in  the  fiiUowing 
years,  proceeding  to  the  northwest  by  the  great  lakes,  he  had  un- 
expectedly discovered  a  great  unknown  river,  the  Misrissippi,  the 
rival  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (1670-1672).  In  1671,  the  Jesuit 
Albanel  and  the  Canadian  colonist  Satnt-Simon  penetrated  by  a 
new  road,  the  Sagnenay  River,  to  Hudsoii*s  Bay,  which  was  dis- 
puted between  the  French  and  the  English,  and  where  other  trav- 
ellers had  already  preceded  Albanel  and  Saint^imott.^  In  1678^ 
the  Jesuit  Marquette  and  the  Canadian  Joliet  reached  the  Mis- 
sissippi by  the  Wisconsin  River  two  degrees  farther  south  than 
Cavelier  de  la  Salle.'  It  was  attempted,  by  persistent  efibrts,  to 
deprive  Cavelier  of  the  honor  of  his  discovery,  and  to  prevent  him 
from  deriving  the  profit  of  it.  As  intelligont  as  intrepid,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  that  the  Mississippi  ran  southeast  to  the  Gulf  of 
Menco,  he  proposed  to  himself  a  new  aim  without  abandoning  the 
old  one,  and  projected  to  open  to  France  a  double  road  to  the  two 
oceans.  Colbert  eageriy  seised  this  idea,  and  resolved  to  found  a 
naval  and  military  settlement  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  would 
secure  to  Fhmce  agunst  Spain  the  free  navigation  of  these  seas 
and  the  communication  of  Canada  with  the  West  Indies.  Cavelier, 
therefore,  connected,  by  a  cham  of  posts,  the  basins  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  Miwissippi,  sent  from  1679  to  1680  the  Reoollet 
Hennepm  and  another  agent,  Accault,  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to 
its  sources,  and  embarked  on  this  river,  February  2, 1682,  aban- 
doning himself  to  the  current  in  a  frail  bark ;  April  9,  he  debouched 
with  the  river  into  the  Gulf  of  Meadco,  took  possession,  in  the 

1  La  Yair.brc  an<I  the  JmoU  D'AtdoQ,  by  UaA  (1661-lMS);  and  tefim  tbrai. 
Bourdon,  hy  sea  (1&56J. 

*  Tbe  priori^  of  Onneiler  aww  ths  Jctnit  Marquette  U  proTed  MSS.  docu> 
VMBti,  aod  1^  a  mp  niida  b/  liia  livali  tlMOwetrci, 
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name  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  rich  countries  at  the  side  of  and  below 
the  river,  and  gave  to  tlie  basin  of  the  Mississippi  the  name  of 
Louisiana.  From  there  he  regained  Quebec  through  a  Thousand 
obsfacles  and  (lanpers,  raised,  not  by  the  jealousy  of  the  J-^jianiartls 
or  the  KngHsli,  but  by  that  of  his  own  countrymen,  by  dark,  half 
monastic,  half  mercantile  intrigues.  Accused  of  iiuubu*ss  to  (^>l- 
bert,  ex])ose(l  to  several  attenints  at  poisoning,  he  was  attacked 
on  liis  return  and  nearly  slaughtered  by  the  savages,  according  to 
orders  obtained  liv  misrepresentation  from  a  new  governor,  rlie 
successor  of  de  Frontenac.  The  origin  of  these  atrocious  plots 
was  the  privilege  ^^nnitcd  to  Cavdier  to  carry  on  the  slave-frade 
exclusively  in  the  countries  which  he  might  discover,  as  au  iudem- 
aity  and  reward. 

New  ranee  extended  thenceforth,  at  least  nominally,  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  tlie  (  Julf  of  Mexico,  encloeiog  between  its 
two  great  fluvial  basins  the  English  colonies. 

The  intrepid  discoverer  of  Louisinn  i  was  not  destined  to  lif^ve 
the  jov  of  planting  French  onlonizat  ii  m  there  with  hi«5  own  iiands. 
He  retuiiKui  to  France,  and  <'l)t:uned  of  the  Kinir  a  few  vesjjels 
and  two  hundred  men  to  reconnoitre  bv  sea  the  moutli  of  the  river 
which  be  liad  discovered  bv  land,  to  found  a  settlement  tliere,  and 
to  attem])t  to  wrest  from  the  Spaniards  the  mines  of  Xen-  Biscay; 
but  the  jealousy  of  the  captain  of  the  ship  charged  to  conduct  liiin, 
without  knowing  the  secret  of  the  enterprise,  obliged  him  to  land, 
not  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  Mississippi,  but  at  a  bay  now  within  the 
boundaries  of  Texas  (Bay  of  St.  !>*  i  iiard).     Captain  de  Beaujea, 
after  causing  the  failure  of  the  expedition  by  his  obstinacy,  aban- 
doned and  veritably  betrayed  him  ;  discord,  the  habitual  follower 
of  want,  arose  among  the  colonists,  and  Cavelier,  as  he  was  striv- 
ing to  gain  Canada  by  land,  was  massacred  by  some  of  bis  rebel- 
lions comnides  (1t^>87}. 

The  pn>j'»rt  ..t  the  unfortunate  Cavelier  was  realized,  some  years 
af\er,  by  I)  ILm  rville,  who  colonized  T^ouisiana. 

Maritime  commerce  developed  more  j-ipidlv  than  colonization. 
The  fishery  of  the  North,  much  more  im})ortant  to  the  merchant- 
shipping  even  than  the  trade  of  tropical  commodities,  bad  resumed 
its  full  prosperity  since  yxniee.  Flaisance,  on  the  southeast  coast 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  was  the  depot  of  the  reviet nailing 
and  protection  of  French  fishermen.  France  occupied  in  fact,  in 
these  parts,  only  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia;  but  all  the  i>];inds  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  belonged  to  it  nominally.    The  coouuercial  impuke  was 
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such  that  the  port  of  Saint-Mulo  alone,  in  1681,  sent  to  the  cod- 
fishery  sixty-five  vessels,  the  smallest  of  which  gau*j^ed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons.  Naute:)  mualiy  sent  thirty  ;  Havre,  more  than  one 
hundred.^ 

We  have  said,  elsewhere,  that  Colbert,  in  1673,  had  caused  a 
census  of  sailors  to  be  taken  :  the  enumeration  had  given  but 
tliirty-six  thousand,  exclusive  of  officers,  cockswains,  and  cabin- 
boys.  A  second  census,  in  1G80,  gave  sixty  thousand  sailors,  all 
included  ;  in  lG8o,  there  were  nearly  seventy-eipht  thousand. 
Such  figures  have  tlieir  eloquence.  Of  this  number,  Provence 
ftirnished  but  two  thousand  six  hundred  men, —  a  petty  figure  for  a 
country  so  favored  by  tlie  sea.  Languedoc  numbered  three  thousand 
two  hundred  ;  Picartly,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven ; 
Brittany,  seventeen  thousand  three  luindi'ed  and  fortv-two, — a 
strange  development  of  maritmie  genius  among  a  ])o|)ulation  so 
mucli  attached  to  the  soil  and  so  little  disjiosed  to  travel  by  land  ! 

In  lG8t>,  the  na^y  numbered  one  hundred  and  seven  ships  of 
from  twenty-four  io  (un;  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  twelve  of 
which  were  of  the  first  class,  that  is,  from  seventv-six  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns;  twenty-five  light  frigates  of  from  six  to 
twenty-four  gims  ;  thirty-two  galleys,  etc.  ;  in  all,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  vessels,  including  seventy-eight  siiips  in  the  course  of 
construction.* 

Maritime  science  improved  as  material  strength  increased.  The 
intendant-general  of  the  West,  Colbert  du  I'erron,  had  pointed  out 
to  the  great  Colbert  the  precocious  genius  of  a  very  young  Basque 
engineer,  Bernard  Renau,  surnumed  Petit- Kenan.  This  young 
man,  summoned  to  the  coimcil  of  naval  constructions,  which  Col- 
bert had  formed  after  the  peace  of  Ximeguen,  procured  the  adop- 
tion, by  the  advice  of  Duquesne  and  Vaul>an,  of  a  new  uKxiel  of  a 
ship,  which  rendered  our  ships-of-war,  of  majestic  2>roportions,  but 
somewhat  heavy,  more  slender  and  easier  to  mana'uvre,  suppressed 
the  quarter-decks  and  forecastles,  species  of  fortresses  which  en- 
cumbered the  extremities  of  the  ship,  and  considerably  diminished 
the  draught  of  water. 

Petit-Kenau  not  only  improved  naval  construction ;  he  insured 
the  contmued  progress  of  this  great  art  by  inducing  Coll>ert  to 
found  a  public  school  of  construction  and  a  coq)s  ot  naval  engi- 
neers, wliicli  broke  up  the  mysterious  routine  monopoly  of  sworn 
master-carpenters  and  substituted  science  for  empiricism.  Renau 

»  L.  Gii.^rin  ,  t.  I.  pp.  502,  666,  677. 

*LaMartuu<ire,UXy.p.m  L.  Qouii^  1 1,  p.  28.  P.  Ci^neat,  p.  879. 
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WBi  th«  fint,  perhaps,  that  cotnprdieiided  the  ship-ol^war  «b  det-  . 
ttned  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  imposing  snmnuny  of  eU  the  phjnctl  I 
end  mathematical  knowledge  whid^  man  has  been  permitted  U  I 
acquire.'*  ^ 

The  Hmister  who  had  created  the  French  marine  crowned  fan 
monument  by  an  admirable  work. 

Colbert,  embracing  by  a  glance  all  aoekJ  lehitions,  had  wdl 
nndertlood  what  inflnence  a  good  adminiitration  of  justice  has 
upon  the  progreis  of  public  wealth.   We  haye  already  deacrtbed 
the  eaaentkl  part  that  he  had  taken  in  the  civil  and  criminal  ordi- 
nances of  1667  and  1669,  then  how  he  had  regohited  the  rekdons 
and  dispatea  of  general  corameroe  by  the  ordinance  of  oommerce 
in  1678.   The  wholly  special  intereati  and  habits  of  ocean  com- 
meroe  demanded  a  separate  constitntion ;  the  customs  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  ordinances  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  no  longer  sufficed  I 
the  new  marine.   For  ten  years  Colbert  had  been  laboring  on  a  \ 
maritime  code  through  a  commission,  the  most  active  members  of  | 
which  were  the  Master  of  Bequests,  Le  Vayer  de  Boutigni,  and 
Lambert  d'Herbigni.   The  ordbumce  concerning  the  marine  ap- 
peared in  August,  1681.   This  ofdinance  descends  through  eveir 
grade  of  hierarchy,  firam  the  admiral  to  the  caipenter  and  the 
caulker,  and  dictates  the  duties  of  each.   It  is  divided  into  five 
books.  The  first  concerns  the  admiral^  officers  and  their  jurisdictioD. 
The  office  of  admiral  was  no  longer  but  a  most  lucrative,  princely 
sinecure  bestowed  by  the  King  on  some  one  of  his  bastiirds,  or, 
as  ihey  were  called  more  courteously,  the  Upttmixed  princes  of 
France.    Notwithstanding,  the  admiral,  who  had  no  longer  the 
choice  of  any  officer  of  war,  finances,  or  administration,  had  stiB 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  maritime  courts.   All  naval 
affiuis  were  under  the  juriscfiction  of  the  admiralty  judges,  and 
the  parliaments  mtervened  only  in  case  of  appeal.  Tide  IX.,  Book 
I.,  On  Cbnt«2s,  is  very  interesting.   The  French  traders  and  nav- 
igators are  strongly  organised  in  the  seaports  of  die  Levant ;  in 
each  seaport,  they  form  a  body  called  Ms  nation;  the  deputies 
elected  by  their  assemblies,  presided  over  by  the  consul,  are  called 
the  deputie$  if  tfte  iwrtum.   Important  duties  are  assigned  to  these 
assemblies ;  eveiything  is  peifetly  combined  to  sustain  the  honor 
and  interests  of  France  in  foreign  countries.   In  Book  II.,  0^ 
Seamen  and  Sea-going  ShipB^  are  remarked  the  guaranties  of  ca* 
pncity  exacted  of  captains,  masters,  and  cockswains  of  vessels,  snd 

1  E.  Sue,  nUtoirr  de  la  MarSnr,  i.  TIT.  pp.  805-^98.    L.  QoMa,  %.  L  pp.  439,  fffl* 
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the  prohibltioii  to  levy  any  tnidalaoii-lees  on  apprenticed  saflon. 
Bode  III.  regnlatea  maritime  contracts.   Secorily  is  granted  to 
aailors  for  their  wages  on  the  ship  and  its  freight.   No  one  can  fit 
out  *a  ship-oi^war  without  a  commission  from  the  admiral,  or  take  a 
oommisaion  firom  a  foreign  state  to  go  on  a  croise  without  the 
King's  permission,  mider  penalty  of  being  treated  as  a  pirate.  All 
ahips  laden  with  effects  belonging  to  the  enemy  are  lawful  priaas, 
(We  have  seen  that  the  treaties  with  England  and  Holland  had 
portiaUy  Introdnced  more  liberal  principles  in  the  reUtions  with 
these  two  nations.)    French  merchandise,  or  that  belonging  to 
allies,  fonnd  on  faortile  ships,  is  a  lawful  prize.  Any  ship  recaptured 
twenty-four  hours  after  its  capture  by  ^e  enemy  belongs  to  those 
who  have  recaptured  it;  if  it  has  remamed  less  than  twenty-ibur 
hours  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  it  is  restored  to  its  owner,  one 
third  of  the  value  for  aalvage>money  upon  recapture  excepted. 
Rigorous  precautions  are  taken  to  verify  the  legality  of  prizes. 
The  King  shall  grant  letters  of  reprisal  to  his  subjects  wronged 
by  foreigners,  when  the  State  to  which  these  foreigners  belong 
refbses  justice  to  our  ambassadors.    Tliis  is  a  relic  of  the  right 
of  private  warfiure.    Book  IV .  concerns  the  poUce  qf  tht  porUj 
wut»9  fo«u2s,  and  ikmrtB  of  the  iea.  The  guard  of  the  coasts  n  reg- 
ulated  by  parishes  subject  to  the  fuwal  watA;  this  is  the  special 
police  of  maritime  countries.   Hie  penalty  of  death  is  decreed 
against  whomsoever  shall  attempt  the  life  and  property  of  ship* 
wredied  persons,  against  seigniorr  on  the  seandiore  who  shall  force 
pilots  to  wreck  vessels  on  coasts  dependent  on  their  fiefs,  against 
wh<misoever  shall  attract  vessels  hy  false  lighU  tato  dm^ercun  flacet. 
The  terrible  trade  of  the  wrtf^sen  was  not  extinct  in  Lower  Brittany. 
Lords  ai  fiefe  who  shall  usurp  firom  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore 
the  grass  called  varec  or  sea-weed,  or  shall  pretend  to  levy  duties  on 
the  cutting  of  sea-weed,  shall  be  punished  as  extortioners.  Book 
Y.  treats  of  (kt  fiihery  wIM  u  carried  fm  in  ike  tea.  Sea-fishery 
Is  dedared  fi»e  and  common  to  all  the  King's  subjects,  with  no 
other  condition  than  to  use  the  nets  and  apparatus  permitted  by  the 
ordinance.  It  is  forUdd^  to  all  lords     fiefii  or  oommanders  of 
royal  places  to  exact  fishing-duties  or  to  interpose  obstacles  to  fish- 
ezy,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine,  and  of  quadruple  restitution  for 
lords,  of  removal  for  goremors.^ 

We  can  dte  here  only  a  few  characteristie  provi^ons  ^v^ch  can 
give  no  idea  of  the  whde^  so  wisely  ordered,  so  precise,  so  exact, 
ao  luminous*  The  ordinance  on  the  marine  has  remained,  like  the 

'  Anciamea  Lois  J'ran^aUes,  t  XiX.  pp.  2&S-^8^. 
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ordiiianoe  on  forests  and  waters^  the  masterpiece  of  its  kind  ni 
the  basis  of  all  fiitnre  progress.^  All  natums  admired  and  imfUted 
it,  as  thejr  had  imitated,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  onr  ancient  rto  of 
Ol^ron,  the  starting-point  of  all  modem  maritime  codea. 

The  son  and  coadjutor  of  C<4bert,  Seignelai,  was  destined  to 
complete  the  paternal  work,  a  few  years  after,  hy  adding  the  code 
of  the  navy  to  that  of  the  merchant  marine. 

It  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  doTelop  ocean  commerce  and  to 
increase  the  military  power  of  oar  navy,  that  Tast  works  were 
continued  in  the  ports  and  on  the  coasts.   These  works  formed  s 
part  of  the  colossal  whole  of  the  fortification  of  the  kingdom, 
undertaken  and  executed  by  Vauban  under  the  orders  of  the  Min- 
isters of  War  and  of  the  Marine*   This  is  the  only  operatioD  m 
which  Colbert  and  Louvois,  to  a  certain  point,  agroed ;  we  shall  see 
moreover  that  this  agreement  was  very  imperfect*  Louis 
had  resolred  to  secure  his  conquests  foreyer  to  France  and  to  mske 
an  impregnable  frontier,  while  insuring  to  himself  formidable  mesas 
of  attack  against  his  neighbors.    The  whole  plan  of  fortificaiioas 
intrusted  to  Vauban  was  the  vastest  work  of  the  kind  that  e?er 
existed,  and  the  greatest  service  perhaps  rendered  by  Louis  XIV* 
to  our  country.   This  has  been  seen  whenever  France  has  been 
threatened  with  invasion.   The  ffreat  waUs  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Chinese  were  only  the  infancy  of  the  art;  the  three  hundred 
places  built  or  repaired  and  enlarged  by  Vauban,  and  supporting 
each  other  reciprocally  in  a  general  system  of  defence,  were  its 
perfection. 

The  peace  of  Kimegoen  was  the  most  fruitful  epoch  in  this  life 
so  prodigiously  active.  We  have  long  seen,  in  our  narration,  due 
great  man  appear  as  the  very  genius  of  sieges.  To  say,  the  town 
is  besieged  by  Vauban  was  to  say,  the  town  is  taken.  Thencefindi 
to  say,  the  town  was  fortified  by  Vauban  would  be  to  say,  the  town 
is  impregnable.  This  was  a  nobler  fiune  and  more  in  confennitf 
with  the  humane  and  generous  spirit  which  he  had  already  dis- 
played in  his  efibrts  to  spare  the  blood  of  the  soldier. 

We  have  indicated  elsewhere  how  much  the  art  of  attsddog 
places  was  indebted  to  him ;  he  did  no  less  fer  the  art  of  defeodiiig 
^euL  He  attempted  to  reestablish  an  equilibrium  between  die 
attack  and  the  defence  by  opposing,  to  the  ravages  of  the  ricodiet 
and  the  bomb,  subterranean  passages,  arched  traverses,  sheltend 
firing  fifom  casemates.  He  improved  the  system  of  artificial  Idiid* 
dation,  arranged  gardens  and  pastures  between  the  inundation  tfid 
^  SsTS  that  wliich  zeUt»  to  iatenuttionid  rigbt 
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the  place,  for  tlie  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  garrison, 
threw  out  works  beyond  the  glacis,  and  c(3nstructed  intrenched 
camps  under  the  most  important  places.  His  ])rinciples  have 
entered  the  domain  of  miHtary  science ;  but  what  can  never  be 
public  property  is  the  genius  witli  whuh  he  applied  them;  that 
art  "of  thawiiif;  from  the  earth  itself  and  the  waters  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  system  of  defence,  and  that  g;reater  art  of  adapting 
places  to  the  nature  of  tlie  ground,  to  that  of  the  country,  to  the 
routes  by  land  and  water,  to  the  operations  of  armies,  in  a  word, 
of  giving  States  frontiers."  ' 

Since  the  first  war  with  Flanders,  Vauban  liad  commenced  to 
fortify  the  towns  acquired  or  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  to 
direct  iui|)ortant  works  in  the  port.s.  Dunkirk,  Lille,  Toumay,  &c. 
were  indebted  to  him  for  powerful  defences  ;  he  had  dug  the  canal 
from  ilartleur  to  Havre,  since  partly  filled  in,  to  cleanse  the  harbor 
of  Havre,  and  had  given  the  plan  of  a  new  basin  which  would  have 
rendered  this  ])lacc  laetter  adapted  to  its  twofold  commercial  and 
military  destination,  Normandy  ha\  ing  then  no  other  port  of  war.^ 
This  project  was  not  executed.  However,  from  1077,  appointed 
commissioner -general  of  fortifications,  Vauban  had  an  authority 
worthy  of  his  genius,  and  could  systematize  his  conceptions  on  an 
imaiense  scale.  He  tiiiished,  in  1G78,  the  works  of  the  place  and 
port  of  Diiakiik,^  cut  away  the  sandbank  which  obstructed  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor,  completed  the  basin,  the  two  wooden  piers 
extending  2000  metres  into  the  sea,  and  in  iking  the  city  an  arti- 
ficial out-])ort  protected  by  formidable  lortiiications,  the  arsenal, 
containing  stocks  and  materials  sufficient  lor  the  construction  of 
forty  ships  of  war,  ar.  1  the  canals  of  Bergues,  Moere,  and  Furnes, 
designed  to  prevent  the  hlHng  up  of  the  harbor  with  sand  by  the 
power  of  the  w\aters  which  continually  washed  their  dikes.  Vauban 
calculated  that  this  vigorous  washing  would  wear  away  the  liarbor 
Bufhciently  to  render  it  accessible  to  kirge  vessels.  In  ten  years, 
the  harbor  and  outt-r  port  were  in  fact  hollowed  out  iitleen  feet. 

From  Dunkirk,  Vauban  repaired  to  the  other  extremity  of 

1  idlMit,  J3&fofVi  oKk  corps  du  g€ak.  In  •  memocial  dmwn  up  by  tfie  icquest  of 
LooTote,  VanlMui  e»taU1shed  the  ntemi^  of  %  siMdal  corps  for  aiego  works.  Th w, 

to  him  if  (Tiio  the  corpaof  military  (•n  j'ir;r<>r«  ITc  proposed  divers  innovafinns  since 
realized ;  .-imung  others,  hollow  shot  fur  breaking  up  Uie  earthworks  of  furti&cation«* 
Th^  are  ourPaixhaa  shot  See  klogt  dt  Kautoit,  by  Carnot;  Duon,  VJM. 

*  Havre  wao  thft  Mat  of  tho  naTAl  lnteiid«iiGj  of  Nomiaiidj.  The  milileiy  Imlii 
called  the  King's  Basin,  competed  in  1666,  coold  leoeiTe  ool^  thizd-diBS  TeHeb,'— 

thnt  ip,  ntvlrr  sixtv  ptins. 

Uuukixk  was  the  seat  of  the  naval  iatendam^  of  flanden  and  ricardy. 
▼OL.L.  66 
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Franco,  Toulon.    It  was  there  that  he  executed  his  most  ma^^^iifi- 
cent  maritime  works.    Since  Toulon,  so  well  sheltered  between  itii 
double  road  and  its  <rirrantic  wall  of  rocks,  had  become  tlie  centre 
of  all  our  navy  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  city  had  been  stifled  in 
its  narrow  walls,  and  the  ships  had  crowded  each  otlier  in  the  littje 
harbor  of  Henri  IV.    Vauban  remade  the  city  and  harbor.  New 
walls,  strongly  fortified  (they  have  now,  for  the  second  dme,  l>e- 
come  too  narrow)  and  protected  by  Forts  TEguillette  and  Saint- 
Louis  ;  a  seeoutl  harbor,  called  the  New  Floatififf  Dock^  capable  of 
containinL.%  not  twenty-Hve  or  thirty  vessels,  like  the  basins  of 
Havre  or  Dunkirk,  but  a  hundred  men-of-war:  an  arsenal  as  lar£re 
as  a  whole  city,  an<l  the  magazines,  workshops,  and  stocks  of  which 
(the  renowned  ropewalk  especially)  ^  seem  built  for  giants  ;  two 
small  rivers,  the  mouths  of  which  filled  up  the  road  with  sand, 
turned  aside  and  led  into  the  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  promon- 
tory which  closes  the  road  to  the  Levant ;  —  such  were  these  works 
which  would  have  6uiiiced,  of  themselves  alone,  to  immoilaiize  tiieir 
anthor. 

After  having  pat  the  works  of  Toulon,  long  since  prepared,  in 
active  service,  Vauban  crossed  to  Roussillon,  added  new  works  to 
the  ram])arts  of  I'erpignan,  made  this  city  a  military  centre  tor  the 
whole  frontier,  estalilished  a  chain  of  forts  at  the  principal  points 
which  commanil  the  defiles  of  the  Eastern  P\Tenees,  and  con- 
structed lastly,  at  the  entrance  of  Cerdagne,  the  citadel  of  Mont- 
Louis,  whicli  at  once  covers  the  valley  of  the  Tet  and  threatens  that 
of  the  Segre,  securing  to  the  French  the  entrance  to  Catalonia. 

From  the  Pvrenees  Vauban  returned  to  the  north.  In  l<i80  he 
built  Fort  Knocquc,  to  assure  the  communications  of  Menin  with 
Ypres,  and  to  cover  Cassel ;  he  rebuilt  Fort  Niewlai  near  Calais, 
secured  to  this  city  the  protection  of  artificial  inundations,  and  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  restoring  the  sunk  ri  piers  and  the  harbor  almost 
entirely  filled  up  with  sand.  Tlif  King  was  unwilling  to  engage  in 
this  expense,  deeming  Calais  bur  ;i  useless  repetition  of  Dunkirk, 
and  sacrificerl  the  ancient  ami  patriotic  city  to  his  new  acquisition. 
Louis  then  made  a  great  journey  of  inspection  along  the  northern 
frontier.  He  aijreed  witli  Colbert  and  Vaulian  on  the  necessity  of 
a  military  port  in  Picardy,  ships-of-war  having  no  refuge  between 
Dunkirk  and  Havre.  Ambleteuse  was  chosen  on  account  of  its 
position  at  the  southern  entnince  of  Pas-de-Calais.  Unforeseen 
difficulties  in  the  conduits  of  fresh  water  necessary  to  cleanse  the 
port  served,  it  is  said,  as  a  ])retence  to  Louvois  to  cause  the  aban- 
donment of  an  enterprise  warmly  patronized  by  his  rival. 

i«  640  metres  kmg.  The  gaUe/a  date  from  1682. 
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Vaiiban,  moreover,  did  not  less  importaut  and  still  more  nnmerous 
works  f  or  the  ministry  of  war  than  for  the  ministry  of  the  marine. 
Maul*!  uge  was  li)rtified  on  the  Sambre  to  replace  Charleroi  to  some 
degree  ;  Charlemont,  a  pUice  recently  acquired,  and  which  forms 
the  antjle  towards  Namur,  was  carefully  repaired.  These  two  posts 
completed  the  military  line  from  tlie  sea  to  the  Meuse.  Vauban 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  vast  interval  which  forms,  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  tlie  most  exposed  of  all  our  frontiers. 
He  fortified  Verdun  on  the  Meuse  ;  Longwy,  between  the  j\Ieuse 
ancl  the  Moselle ;  increased  the  defences  of  Thionville  on  the  Mo- 
selle ;  threw  in  the  distance,  as  an  outpost  on  this  river,  the  citaciei 
of  Mont-Royal  ;  erected  on  the  Sarre  a  new  city,  which  received 
the  name  of  Sarre-Louis  ;  then,  between  the  Sarre  and  the  Rhine, 
fortitied  Bitche,  Phalsbonrpr,  and  Lichtenberg,  on  the  Vosges, 
Haguenau,  in  the  plain  of  Alsace,  lastly  Landau,  an  advanced  and 
very  important  post,  wliicli  covered  Alsace  and  (Microached  on  the 
Palatinate.  On  reaching  the  Rhino,  the  line  of  fortihcation  turned 
southward; — Vauban  fortified  Schelestadt,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine ;  Belfort,  in  the  gorge  between  the  chains  of  the  Vo>ges  and 
the  Jura ;  then  built,  on  the  site  of  an  Alsacian  village,  the  fortn-ss 
of  Huningue,  opposite  Basel,  at  the  poijit  where  the  Rliine  deviates 
firom  our  frontier  to  turn  eastward,  separating  Switzerland  from 
Germany.  Vauban  next  made  a  la  li  beyond  the  Rhine  to  add 
new  ramparts  to  Freiburg.  From  rhere,  returning  to  continue  the 
defensive  line  of  the  kingdom,  he  n  cmssed  the  Jura,  gave  Ids 
attention  to  Resan^on,  and,  enclosing  in  tlie  defences  of  this  city  the 
en  i  inous  rock-;  of  Chaudanne  and  Bregille,  he  made  Bos:in^on, 
surrounded  by  a  river  and  three  mountains,  one  of  the  hrst  places 
of  Europe. 

Vauban  did  nothing  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Besaneon. 
France  had  nothing  to  fear  i'mm  Switzt  rland  or  Savoy.  He  only 
strengthened,  beyond  the  Alps,  tlie  oiiensive  pri-irion  of  Pignerol, 
as  he  had  strengthened  Freiburg.  He  continued  his  tour  of  Fi  ance 
on  the  south,  put  the  Western  Pyrenees  in  a  defensive  position  as 
he  had  done  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  protected  Bayonne  by  a  superb 
citadel,  made  Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port  a  point  of  support  in  the 
mountains,  and  built  the  fort  of  Andaye  to  command  the  month  of 
the  Bidassoa.  He  improved  at  the  same  time  the  harbors  of 
Bayonne  and  Saint-Jean-de-Lnz.^ 

'    The  following  year  (1G81),  Vauban  pursued  the  review  of  the 

^  ( >r  cotirrc,  ivhfn  wp  «nv  that  Vauhnn  hnilt,  we  mean  that  Vauban  made  theplMii 
aod  commeaced  the  wurka.  Jdany  yews  trere  Medvd  to  &ouh  «U  these. 
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sea-eoast,  restored  the  citadel  of  Siiiiit-Marrin-(le-R<$  and  the  ram- 
j)arts  of  La  Kochelle,  ordered  new  works  at  Kochefort  and  Bre<t, 
and  i>rutcctL'(l  their  roads  by  forts  on  tlie  island  of  Aia,  at  :he 
mouth  of  the  Charente,  in  the  narrows  of  Brest,  on  the  lieacllanis 
of  Camaret  and  Bertheaume.  From  lirest  to  Ilavn  ,  France  had 
not,  in  the  Channel,  a  single  military  ]K)st,  for  Saint-Malo,  so  jii>tly 
renowned,  was  onlv  ;i  j  i>rt  for  privateers.  Colbert  :unl  Vauban 
were  well  aware  ut  tliii  lubufficiencv,  and  Colbert  had  cast  hi-*  eves 
on  ha  1  lomie-Saint-Waiist,  a  bav  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Cotentiii,  south  of  Barlieur.  Unha])pily,  Collx'rt's  idea  was  not 
realized;  Louvois  thwarted  this  desiVrn,  far  more  important  ti  an 
that  uf  Ambleteuse,  and  which  woidd  have  averted  from  Iraiice  so 
great  a  reverse  ! 

Vauban,  meanwhile,  had  been  recalled  to  the  ca^t  of  France  hy 
an  important  event  which  rendered  his  genius  necessary  on  tlie 
Khine.  We  shall  ere  long  meet  him  again  jmrsuin^,  with  indi-- 
fatigable  zeal,  his  colossal  work.  Later,  he  will  ajipear  to  us  under 
a  different  aspect.  Afler  the  warrior,  we  shall  appreciate  the 
economist,  the  politician  ;  the  same  sentiment  connects  these  two 
parts  of  his  noble  life  :  warrior  or  politician,  it  is  still  the  patriot 
that  rules  in  him  ;  it  is  still  the  power  or  the  happiness  of  iraiice 
that  is  the  end  of  his  thouiihts  as  of  his  actions. 

The  fortifications  cost  largely,^  despite  the  strict  order  and  severe 
economy  employed  by  Louvois,  —  this  justice  must  be  done  him  I 
Colbert  was  forced  to  resi^  himself  to  these  expenses.  Their 
utility  was  too  evident ;  in  these  were  not  the  principal  obstacles  to 
his  reforms ;  from  these  did  not  arise  the  cares  which  daily  left 
deeper  furrows  upon  his  brow.  The  external  policy  on  one  hand, 
the  direction  of  religious  affairs  on  the  other,  were  the  sources  of 
much  livelier  anxiety  to  Colbert  I 

The  moderation  testified  by  Louis  in  the  treaty  of  Ximegnen 
had  not  been  sincere.  If  Louis  had  been  moderate  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treat V,  it  was  because  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
of  extending  these  conditions  by  strangely  arbitrary  interj)reta- 
tions,  and  of  pursuing  in  peace  the  con<piests  of  war.  It  was  not 
onlv  the  natur.d  cuHiplement  of  France  that  he  attempted  thus  to 
realize  ;  he  assigned  m  his  mind  no  limit  to  the  extension  of  his 
power.  The  secret  treaties  concluded  a  few  months  after  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen  attest  tltat  Louis  was  more  than  ever  absorbed 

1  In  1682,  llie  fcrtlflcations  cost  9,227,000  ftmncf.    See  Forbonaais,  1 1,  p.  r.'>5 
According  toPellifSon,  who  ha  l  it  from  the  Kingr,  2»j,0<X),000  WeW  emplo/cdfrom 
l(>7d  to  1681.->PeUi«soD,  Leiires  huUariqueM,  t.  lU.  p.  Ul. 
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in  the  &tal  dream  of  empire.  It  will  be  remembered,  that,  befoie 
the  war  witli  HeUand,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  pledged  his  vote 
to  Louis  in  case  of  an  election  of  a  King  of  tlie  Romans.  In 
October,  167d,  a  similar  compact  was  sigped  with  the  Elector  of 
Brandenbnigv  who  engaged,  if  the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans or  an  Emperor  took  place,  to  TOte  and  act  only  in  favor  of 
the  King  of  Fiance,  or,  if  tht  re  were  too  many  difficulties,  in 
&vor  of  the  Dauphin.  His  Most  Christian  M^^es^,"  says  the 
treaty,  "is  more  capable  than  any  other,  by  his  great  and  heroic 
virtues  and  by  his  power,  of  reestablishing  the  Empire  in  its  ancient 
aplendor,  and  of  defending  it  against  the  always  perilous  neighbor^ 
hood  and  enterprises  of  the  Turk."  The  King  promised  the  Elec- 
tor a  subsidy  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres  per  annum  f6r  ten 
years,  and  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  payable  in  two  equal 
instalments  in  two  years. 

This  was  the  secret  of  the  concessions  which  Louis  XIV.  had 
compelled  Sweden  to  make  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

November  15,  1679,  another  analogous  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  consideration  of  sixty  thousand  livres 
payable  in  yearly  instalments  during  four  years,  and  ninety  thou- 
sand livres  ready  money.  Louis  paid  eadi  one  according  to  his 
value.* 

The  plot  which  Louis  was  weaving  became  unravelled  in  some 

measure,  as  always  happens  to  those  gigantic  plans  to  which  one 
thinks  to  subject  time.  The  first  of  the  electors  pledged  to  the 
King  of  France,  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  had  just  died  in  the  inter* 
val  (May  25, 1679).  Louis  hoped  to  resume  the  connection  with 
the  young  son  of  this  princ  e,  and  accomplished  a  promise  long 
since  made  to  the  House  of  Bavaria.  December  30,  the  marriage- 
contract  was  signed  between  the  Dauphin  Louis  of  France,  aged 
eighteen,  and  the  Princess  Maria  Anna  Christina  of  Bavaria,  sister 
of  the  new  Elector.  The  preamble  of  the  full  powers  given  to 
the  ambassador  of  France  in  Bavaria,  Colbert  de  Croissi,  is  eliarac- 
teristic  Since  God  has  so  happily  blessed  tlie  continual  appli- 
cation which  we  have  given  to  the  good  of  our  State  •  .  .  .  the 
only  care  that  is  left  us  for  the  happiness  of  our  subjects  is  to  give 
ourselves  successors  who  may,  after  our  example,  and  moved  by 
the  same  love  for  our  people,  perpetuate  in  ages  to  come  the  felic- 
ity which  they  enjoy  under  our  reign,  and  sustain  with  the  same 
glory  the  high  degree  of  greatness  and  power  to  which  we  have 
raised  our  crown."  * 

1  TbMt  upuliUthed  tmlfei  iw  dtid  Iqt  Iianidntej,  CBmim,  t  Y.  p.  829. 
•  Dmnont,  Otrp$  d^pkmaUgmt  t  VII.  p.  tfl. 
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This  dithyrambic  tone  was  suUstituted  evcrjrwhepe  for  the  lan- 
pnaixc  of  business.  Before  the  seventeentli  century^  tlie  niliug 
pow  cr,  in  its  officiul  acts,  recounted,  cited  with  a  blending  ut  naiveie 
and  pedantry  ;  under  Richelieu,  it  argued  and  demonstrated  :  now, 
it  praised  h^cii'.  A  few  months  alter,  in  1680,  tlie  Altiiiicijol 
Council  of  Pai'is  solemnly  decreed  to  the  Kinjr  the  title  ot'  Louii 
the  Great,  which,  already  enq  luyed  at  times  on  medals,  became 
thcnceturth  necessary  in  official  language. 

The  negotiator  of  the  Bavarian  marriage,  Colbert  de  Croissi, 
was  sumiaoned  immediately  aiier  to  replace  Arnaud  de  Ptiijip.inne 
in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  AftUirs.    An  art  of  negli^ciu  e,  wliich 
shocked  the  Khig,  brought  abuuL  tlie  Ji>]iii>-ul  of  Pohj  j>unrie.  This 
minister,  upright,  well  iulbrmed.  hut  not  brilliant,  displeased.  Louis 
by  his  circuuispectiou  and  consideration  towards  foreit^n  fforem- 
ments ;  Louis  thought  tliat  the  manners  and  style  oi  his  minister 
did  not  sutHciently  sustaiii  tlie  majesty  of  his  cruwn.^    Croissi  may 
have  been  less  gentle  than  Fomponne,  but  wos  n(»t  certainly  his 
superior  either  in  character  or  talent ;  he  had  none  ot'  lus  brother's 
genius  ;  and  this  family-success  was  not  a  pohtical  success  for  Col- 
bert. Pomponne  having  been  much  more  the  ally  of  Colbert  than 
of  Louvois. 

Marriage  had  become  one  of  the  springs  of  the  King's  policy. 
Another  matrimonial  alliance,  luucli  more  iiii]>ortant  still,  had  been 
concluded  a  few  months  before.    We  liave  aheady  said  that  Don 
Juan  of  Austria,  the  uncle,  and  lately  the  minister  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  thought  to  seek  in  France  a  support  against  his  rival,  the 
King's  mother,  who  was  supported  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  Don 
Juan  had  broken  off  the  negotiation  entered  into  by  the  queen- 
mother  to  unite  the  Catholic  King  to  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor, 
and  had  demanded  for  Don  Carlos  one  of  the  nieces  of  Louis  XiV., 
Marie  Louise  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his 
first  wife,  Henrietta  of  England.    We  may  judge  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  this  proposition  was  reccivt  c],  -which,  it  was  reckoned, 
was  about  to  install  the  diplomatic  preponderance  of  France  at 
Madrid.    The  contmet  was  signed  August  30,  1679,  to  tlie  t  i « 
joy  ot   Lnuis  XIV.,  but  to  the  still  gi'eater  grief  of  the  hnde. 
The  piK/r  young  girl  quitted  with  des])air  the  paradise  of  Versailles 
to  bury  her&elf  in  the  tomb  of  the  Escurial,  by  the  side  of  tlut 
strange  huslmnd  who  was  but  tiie  shadow  of  a  king  and  the  >li;ulow 
of  a  man.   For  a  whole  month  she  saddened  the  coui  t  and  woiuided 
the  national  susceptibilities  of  the  Spanish  envoys  by  the  display  of 
her  sorrow.    She  had  a  presentiment  of  her  sad  destiny.    She  W 
^  (Etwrude  Lcaumtty,  t.  Y.  j  Uoaardut  de  Louii  XI V,,  p> 
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not  yet  set  out,  when  already  the  interested  protector  *  whom  she 
"was  to  rejoin  beyond  the  mountains  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  her 
natural  enemy,  the  queen-mother,  had  :ig;un  seized  the  power, 
"which  fell  from  the  dving  hands  of  Don  Juan.^  Marie  Louise 
found  on  the  foreign  soil  only  enduring  cares  and  imj^lacahle  perse- 
cutions, terminated  by  a  prolonged  death-.^truf'gle,  and  perhaps  by 
a  crime.  She  was  one  of  the  most  touching  victiios  of  the  hard 
policy  of  dynasties. 

The  sacrifice  moreover  was  useless  :  the  young  queen  acquired 
no  influence  at  Madrid,  and,  the  anti-French  policy  havhig  regained 
the  ascendency  with  the  queen-mother,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  England  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  effects  of  which  Lonis  XIV.  combated  with  moro 
anccess  at  Windsor  than  at  the  l^^curlal. 

The  King  of  England  had  remained  very  cool  towards  the  King 
of  France  since  the  peace  of  Nitueguen,  which  Charles  II.  had 
succeeded  neither  in  aiding  nor  preventing,  and  Charles,  more- 
over, had  been  thrust  again  under  the  yoke  of  his  Parliament  by 
an  incident  vvliick  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  the  national  paasioBS 
of  the  English. 

An  intriguer,  sunk  in  debauchery  and  knavery,  named  Titus 
Gates,  who  had  been  by  turns  Anglican  clergyman  and  Jesuit,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  denounce  to  the  King's  council  a  great  Popish 
conspiracv,  rlesif^ned  to  assassinate  Charles  II.,  to  place  the  Duke 
of  York  on  the  throne,  and  to  exterminate  Protestantism  in  Kni^- 
land  (Aun;ust-September,  1678).  Everything  mdicjited  tiiat  tiio 
plot  was  wholly  chimerical,  as  Charles  II.  thought ;  but  the  de- 
nouncer had  calculated  on  the  state  of  distrust  and  irritation  which 
disposed  [)ublic  opinion  to  believe  the  most  incredible  things.  The 
council  could  not  dispense  with  ordering  an  investigation  ;  the  Par- 
liamentary opposition  seized  upon  it ;  several  Catholic  peers  were 
arrested,  and  the  proposition  to  exclude  Papists  from  both  Houses 
and  fnmi  the  King's  presence  was  renewed.  This  time  the  bill 
pa'-sed  ;  tlie  Lords  exce])ting  the  Duke  of  York  alone  (December, 
10 ib^.  Two  thousand  Catholics  were  imprisoned  ;  all  the  Cath- 
olics of  London  were  ordered  to  withdraw  ten  miles  i)'f>m  White- 
hall (the  royal  palace  of  London).  All  the  Catholics  ot  the  three 
khigdoms  were  disarmed  and  obliged  to  give  security.  Coleman, 
secretary  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  had  been  the  correspondent 

>  See  th»  LtUn$  dt  madmmt  db  SMgH^  t  IT.  pp.  817-821.  iUiiu  d»  madam  4» 

Tilinrs. 

>  Died  September  17*  1679. 
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of  Fiitlier  La  Chaise,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  antl  tlie  salaried 
aiient  of  the  Frencli  ambassadors  at  Lon(Jt)ii,  was  coiulemned  to 
death,  as  well  as  many  Jesuits,  ])riests,  and  Popish  laymen,  the 
pTf'ater  jiart  wholly  innocent,  the  rest  guilty  only  of  a  few  in- 
triLrin»s.  Liird-Treasurer  Dauby  was  impeached,  on  tlie  dennn- 
ciution  of  the  very  agent  whom  Charles  IL  !i;ul  employed  in  his 
})eeuniary  transactions  with  Louis  XIV,,  Moiita*:ue.  Dan  by  urged 
the  Ivint;  no  longer  to  prorogue,  but  to  dissolve  Parliament,  which 
had  lasted  since  the  Rt;storation,  in  order  to  convoke  another 
(January,  l«i71>).  The  opposition,  sustained,  incited  at  once  by 
the  son-in-law  of  tlie  Duke  of  York,  William  of  Nns-:;iii.  und  br 
tlie  natural  son  of  Cliarles  II.,  the  Duke  of  Monmoutii,  won  % 
(  orni  lete  victory  in  the  elections.  Charles  vi<dded,  sent  away  his 
brother,  who  retired  to  Brussels,  and  njuMuai  his  council  to  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  The  Conuntjus  were  not  content  wirh 
the  concessions  of  tlie  Ki?)i^,  and  prejiared  a  bill  to  declare  the 
Duke  of  York  exclu  l<  1  from  the  "uccesfnon  to  the  throne.  Be- 
tween the  second  and  tliird  rea(iing  of  the  bill,  Charles  IT.  pro- 
rogued the  new  Parliament  (May  27),  then  declared  it  dissolved. 
The  voters  returned  him  the  siune  majority. 

The  King  again  prorojnjned  Parliament  repeatedly,  and  strove  to 
recover  his  pension  from  France  in  order  to  di-^jx'nse  with  Knghsh 
subsidies  ;  but  Louis  XIV^.  made  too  hard  conditions,  and  they 
could  not  agree  Tend  of  1679).     Tlie  old  Cavalier  or  Koyaliat 
party,  wliich  iKgan  to  receive  the  name  of  Tory^  as  the  opposite 
party  took  tlie  name  of  Whig}  was  revived  however  by  the  reac- 
tion of  the  ParUamentar\'  excesses,  and  encouraged  the  King  to 
resist.    Charles  II.  recalled  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  court  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  win  back  public  opinion  and  to  re- 
venge liimself  on  Louis  XIV.,  he  concluded  with  Spain,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Prince  of  OrauL^e.  a  de tensive  alliance  for  the 
g^aaranty  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  ;  the  Emperor  and  all  the 
other  ])nnres  and  states  were  to  be  invited  to  join  them  (June 
20,  IbbO).'^    Sooti  alter,  as  a  sort  of  compromise,  he  again  sent  the 
Duke  of  York,  not  abroad,  but  to  Scotland  (October,  16S0). 
Louis  XIV.  then  played  a  triple  game  in  di})lomacy.    He  W'pxn 
again  to  ])ay  <livers  intriguers  of  the  Parliamentary  opposition,  who 
received  money  irom  France  with  as  little  scruple  as  Charles  il. 

1  The  CkthoUc  IrUh  robbers,  «ince  called  Whiu  Botfs,  wen  i^lcd  Tma,  tod  tbe 
Booteh  Piirltani,  Whig:  Both  Bnglith  iwrtiM  Ural  gave  thaw  namM  to  oacfa  other 

in  deri!«ion,  thon  accepted  tliem  by  way  of  bravado* 
s  Domont,  Corp*  diplomatic,  t  VII.  p.  2. 
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liimself,  and  eitdeaTored  By  tiheir  aid  to  prerent  tiie  treaty  iviih 
Spain  firom  being  supported  by  8absidie$.  At  the  same  time  be 
oflfered  aanstaaoe  to  the  Duke  of  York  to  atutain  his  rights,  and 
renewed  his  pecimiary  ofkn  to  Charles  II* 

The  Lords  meanwhile,  rejected  the  Bill  of  Ezdndon  Toted  by 
ffae  Commons  against  York.  The  Commons  persisted  and  ap- 
proached the  Protestant  Dissenters,  whom  the  Anglican  majori^ 
had  so  long  persecuted,  but  whose  revolutionary  opinions  again 
became  a  daim  to  the  favor  of  ParKament.  Charies  II.  vainly 
allowed  a  Catholic  peer,  whose  Innocence  was  not  doubtful  in  hk 
eyes,  Lord  Stafford,  to  be  condemned  and  ezecoted  on  the  accn- 
aataon  of  Gates.  This  disgraceful  sacrifice  did  not  turn  the  Com- 
mons £ram  their  purpose.  Charles  decided  finaUy  to  sustain  the 
struggle.  He  once  more  declared  Parliament  dissolved  (Jan- 
nary  28,  1681),  and  convoked  a  new  mie  outside  his  restJess 
capital,  at  Oxford;  then  accepted  the  propositions  of  the  King 
of  France.  The  treaty,  condnded  by  the  medium  of  the  IVench 
ambassador  at  London,  Barillon,  was  so  secret  that  not  even  its 
conditions  were  written.  It  was  a  purely  verbal  compact.  Louis 
promised  Charles  two  millions  for  the  current  year,  and  600,000 
crowns  for  the  following  two  yeaza.  Charles  promised  to  extricate 
himself  firom  the  Spanish  alliance  and  to  paralyze  the  effi>rts  of 
Parliament  in  ibis  respect  (March  24,  1681). 

Charles  made  a  last  effort  to  compound  with  the  Commons.  He 
proposed  to  the  new  Parliament  a  Limitation  Bill,  by  which  James 
of  York  would  have  preserved,  in  case  of  accession  to  the  throne, 
only  the  vain  tide  of  king,  all  the  real  power  being  withdrawn 
firom  him  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  the  regency  being  con- 
foned  on  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Orange.  All  the 
great  Catholic  property-owners  were  to  be  banished  fnm  the  king- 
dom, and  their  children  retained  to  be  reared  in  the  established 
religion.  This  strange  compromise  would  have  preserved  the 
mystic  principle  of  hereditaiy  transmission,  while  completdy  sacri- 
ficing the  foct  The  Commons  rejected  it  (April  5, 1681).  The 
next  day,  Charies  II.  broke  up  the  parliament,  with  the  resolution 
never  to  assemble  another,  and  to  live  on  the  property  of  die 
crown,  a  fow  taxes  still  in  force,  and  the  French  subsidy.  He  en- 
deavored only  to  calm  Protestant  fimatidsm  by  engaging  to  apply 
the  laws  against  the  Papists  in  all  their  rigor.  The  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  was  executed  indeed  a  few  weeks  after. 

Civil  war  had  appeared  for  a  moment  imminent;  it  did  not 
break  out.  The  Parliamentary  opposition  was  not  sustained  by  the 

VOIi.1.  Si 
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sutum,  lad  iti  Tioleitoe  tamed  agBiist  itw^.  the  rojmlisl  db- 
tnento  were  stiD  powedn!  i  the  reooUectioiifl  of  die  revolmtioii  tori* 
fied  minds,  and  public  opinioo  reeded  agunst  the  en^^lties  mhkk 
bad  followed  Gates*  denundadons ;  a  monardueal  reacticxi,  sb|«^ 
fidal,  but  rapid  and  aioisj,  dedaied  itself  and  Obarlea  H.  wis 
bimself  astonished  at  the  few  obstadet  be  cnooiuitered  in  raSaag 
witbaut  a  ParliaaMOt^ 

The  a&irs  of  England  thwi  tamed  rtry  fiiTomblj  far  tbe  poficf 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  Loojs  bad  no  diveiaion  to  ftar  in  tbis  direislMiB, 
while  he  panned  his  designs  witbont  regard  to  the  Emperor,  Spsia* 
or  any  <me  on  tbe  continent 

Bdbre  being  sue  of  En^bnd*  be  bad  already  treated  Spab 
rudely  enoogh  on  a  ^luestion  relating  to  the  execution  of  the  ttettf 
of  liimegnen.  The  cabinet  of  Madrid  bad  engsged  to  cede  Cbails> 
mont  to  Louis,  or  to  cause  Dinant  to  be  ceded  to  him  instead  hj 
Ibe  Bishop  and  Chapter  of  Idcge.   The  Bishop  of  Liege  bavii^ 
relnsed  to  cede  Dinant,  Louis  redaimed  Chariemont.    Tbe  gor- 
ernor  of  Belgium  nsekssly  adced  for  a  delay  to  await  orders  from  hii 
King.   Two  French  cavalij  corps  entered  Flanders  and  Loiienh 
burg,  and  remained  there  until  the  place  bad  been  f^ven  Vf 
(April,  1680).   At  the  same  time  Louis  enforced,  with  tbe  grest- 
est  rigor,  the  precedence  which  Spain  bad  acknowledged  to  Fiaaes 
in  16t)l.    Orders  were  given  to  every  sea-captain  to  force  ths 
Spanish  sailors  to  be  everywhere  the  first  to  salute  and  to  lower 
their  flag  before  the  flag  of  France  (1680).    But  two  guns  were 
fired  for  nine  in  exchanging  sabites  with  the  Dutch.    The  King 
of  Spain  was  forced  to  renounce  the  assumption  of  tbe  title  gf 
Count  of  Burgundy.   Louis  sustained  bis  ^nEsiy  as  aciimonioasi/ 
as  his  interest.* 

A  series  of  enterprises  of  a  wholly  new  kind,  along  tbe  whole 
line  of  the  northern  frontier,  revealed  a  plan  eneigetically  coo* 
edved  and  followed  with  a  vigor  arrested  by  notliing ;  these  enter* 
prises  contributed  greatly  to  roustf  Europe  against  Louis  XlV^  y«t 
their  success,  by  the  substantial  and  lasting  increase  of  streogtb 
which  it  was  destined  to  bring  to  France,  proved  that  tbej 
ceeded  from  a  tliorougbly  just  idea  and  bad  a  well-cliosen  end. 

The  Lorraine  Trois-Evech^s,  recovered  by  France  from  the 
Moly  Roman  Empire^  had  remained  in  an  equivocal  position,  as  to 
public  law,  duiing  nearly  a  century,  between  their  old  and  i>^^ 

^  Burnet,  Rtvolutiont  in  Eivjtand.  ^lacaulay,  Hittonf  of  the  BevoUdion  <jf  1638. 
mn,  BMndtiadifdomatk/ranpiiM,  t.  IV.  pp.  7-26i. 
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ties :  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  iiad  eat  die  knot  hy  the  fiMmal 
renonciatum  of  the  Empire  to  all  rights  over  these  countries ;  diffi- 
cal6es  nevertheless  stiU  subsisted  relative  to  the  fieft  and  depen- 
dencies of  Trois-Evedi^  possessed  by  members  of  the  Empire* 
Alsace,  in  its  tttra*  fiom  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to  die  peace  of 
Ifimeguen,  had  offiared  analogous  and  still  greater  difficoldes,  dui 
province  of  Teutonic  tongue  not  having  accepted  the  annexation 
to  Fnmce  as  easily  as  die  Walloon  province  of  Trcas-£v€ch^  and 
die  trea^  of  Westphalia  presenting  two  eontradictory  clanses,  one 
of  which  ceded  to  Fhmoe  all  die  rights  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Mnpire,  and  the  other  of  which  reserved  die  immeduttenen  of  the 
lords  and  the  ten  cities  of  the  prefectore  of  Alsace  towards  the 
Empun.^  In  truth,  the  special  act  of  cession,  delivered  to  France 
by  the  States  of  the  Eimpire  on  die  day  of  the  signatnro  of  the 
genend  treaQr,  accorded  the  cession  fall,  entire,  and  wtthoat  res- 
ervation ;  *  but  the  immediate  lords  and  the  ten  ddes  dang  per* 
■sistently  to  the  clause  of  the  general  treaty  which  favored  th«n, 
and  maintained,  moreover,  that  the  Empire  had  not  the  power  to 
cede  them  withoat  their  consent.  In  1651,  die  lords  of  Lower 
Alsace  had  reinsed  to  recognise  the  jorisdietioa  of  die  royal  cham- 
ber and  the  grand-bailiff  of  France  established  at  Brnsadi  since 
1649,  and  had  declared  themselves  amenable  only  to  the  Imperial 
chamber  at  Speyer.  The  nobili^  of  Upper  Alsace,  who  were  not 
mmediate  and  were  dependent  on  archdukes,  did  not  fellow  this 
movement ;  bat  the  ten  cities  of  the  prefecture  of  Alsace  joined  in 
it.  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  epoch  when  he  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, employed  himself  in  putting  au  end  to  diis  resistance.  The 
royal  duunber  at  Breisaeh  had  been,  in  1658,  replaced  by  a  sov- 
ereign council  sitting  at  Ensisheim ;  Louis  redneed  the  sovereign 
cooncil  to  a  provincial  conneil  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Mets  (1661).  The  ten  cides  and  the  lords  were  only  the 
more  denrous  of  maintaining  their  reladons  with  the  chamber  of 
Speyer,  and  die  cities  were  willing  to  take  to  the  grand-bailiff 
landvQfft  of  the  King  bat  a  rery  limited  oath.  At  last,  on  the  com- 
plaints carried  to  the  Germanic  IXet  by  the  ten  AJsacian  cides, 
joined  by  the  German  feudatories  of  Thiis-Evcch^  Louis,  who 
was  dien  very  conciliatory  towards  the  Diet,  consented  to  take  fer 
arbiters  the  King  of  Sweden  and  some  princes  and  towns  of  Ger- 
many (1665).  The  arbitration  was  protracted  fer  more  than  six 
years.  In  the  beginning  of  1672,  the  arbiters  rendered  an  am- 

2  See  Vol.  XIL,  Martm't  HiMtairm  4»  Framx, 

*  BAnes*GIJHparMe,  itenwM  dtjrjimetk  In  F\nm,  p.  218. 
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btguous  decinon  wbkh  deddad  nothing  and  ntufied  no  one.  Wir 
^th  Holknd  liroke  out  meanwhile  and  changed  all  the  rektidu 
of  France  with  Gkrmany.  We  have  aeen  in  the  narration  d 
this  war  how  Lonit  XIV .  diaarmed  or  took  militaiy  occtipatifln  of 
the  ten  cities  and  silenced  all  opposition.  The  direction  of  tk 
affiurs  of  Alaace  had  been  transferred,  in  IBTB^  from  the  Minisler 
of  Foreign  Affiurs  to  the  Minister  of  War,  that  is,  to  LonTcii: 
this  tells  everything.  In  the  conferences  of  Kimeguen,  the  lepre- 
aentatives  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  endeavored  to  return  to 
the  immediaUtiess,  bat  the  King  would  not  listen  to  a  renewal  d 
the  arbitration,  and  declared  all  debate  soperflnons.  Not  onlf,** 
said  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  ^  ought  the  King  to  exercise,  si 
in  feet  he  does  exercise,  sovereign  domain  over  tiie  ten  cities,  hi 
he  might  also  extend  it  over  Strmfmrg^  for  the  treaty  of  Miinster 
Inmishes  to  this  city  no  special  title  guaranteeing  its  Independence 
better  than  that  of  the  other  cities.'*  ^ 

It  was  the  fint  time  that  Louis  had  disclosed  this  bold  daim,  rul- 
ing on  an  inaccurate  assertion.  The  Imperialists,  terrified,  ^-ielded 
as  reg^ed  the  ten  cities,  and  Alsace  was  not  called  in  qnestion  in 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  Only  the  Imperialists  protested,  bv  a 
separate  act,  against  the  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from 
this  omission.  The  ten  dties  submitted  and  took  to  the  King  an 
oath  of  fidelity,  without  reservation  towards  the  Empire;  tfacir 
submission  was  celebrated  by  a  medal  bearing  the  device :  JJMlliA 
mjprovmeiam  redueta  (1680). 

The  trea^  of  Nimcguen  was  feflowed  by  divers  measures  des* 
tined  to  win  the  Alaacian  population.  The  sovereign  council  of 
Alsace  was  reestablished  with  very  advantageous  conditions ;  sndi 
as  free  courts ;  the  establishment  of  a  very  low  duty  for  the  costs  of 
judicial  acts  i  the  interdiction  of  the  mittimus,  that  is,  the  power 
accorded  to  certain  privileged  persons  to  compel  their  adversaiy  to 
aue  at  Paris ;  the  abolition  of  confiscation ;  the  reduction  of  rosd- 
labor  to  ten  days  per  annum,  with  power  to  pay  instead ;  the  sop* 
pression  of  toUs  in  the  interior  of  the  province ;  the  reduction  of 
import  and  export  duties  (1679-1688).  The  province,  finally,  wss 
treated  very  fevorably  as  to  taxes,  and  the  royal  power  aided  it  ss 
fer  as  possible  to  recover  from  the  cruel  snfFerings  inflicted  on  it  by 
the  war.^  ThU  wise  policy  bore  its  fruits,  and  Alsace,  tranquiUiied* 
gave  no  more  cause  c^anxkty  to  the  French  government. 

France  was  thenceforth  complete  mistress  of  the  posseisioiil 

1  Halles-CiaparMe,  Reunion  de  I'Mmce  ii  ia  France,  p.  SIO. 
*  lUd,  ifb  xxxT-sjumit. 
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which  had  been  ceded  to  lier  by  the  Em]Mre ;  this  was  only  the 
first  part  of  the  work  ;  the  point  in  question  now  was,  to  complete 
these  possessions  by  joining  to  them  tlieir  natural  appendages  which 
the  Empire  had  not  alienated.  The  boundai  les  of  Lower  Alsace 
and  the  Messin  district  were  ill  defined,  encroached  u]>on,  entan- 
gled, on  the  Rhine,  on  the  Sarrc,  and  in  the  Vosges,  by  the  ficts 
of  a  liost  of  petty  princes  and  (iei  tnan  n<jbk'3.  This  could  not  be 
called  a  frontier.  Besides,  in  the  very  heart  of  Alsace,  the  great 
city  of  Strasburg  preserved  its  nidependence  towards  France  and 
its  coiuicc-tion  with  the  Empire.  A  pacific  method  was  invented 
to  proceed  to  aggrandizements  which  it  would  seem  coidd  only  be 
demanded  by  arms ;  a  jjacijic  method,  provided  that  France  could 
count  on  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  her  neighbors  ;  this  was 
to  investigate  and  revendicate  everything  whicli,  by  any  title  and 
at  any  epoch  whatsoever,  had  been  dependent  on  Alsace  and  Trois- 
Eveches.  We  may  comprehend  whither  this  would  lead,  thanks 
to  the  complications  of  the  feudal  epoch  ;  and  it  was  not  even  dc- 
sic^ed  to  stop  at  the  feudal  system,  but  to  go  back  to  the  times  of 
the  Frankish  kings  I 

Chambers  of  reannexation  were  therefore  instituted,  in  1679,  in 
the  Parliament  of  Metz  ;uid  in  the  sovereiirn  council  of  Alsace, 
with  a  mission  whicli  their  title  sufficienily  indicated.  January  2, 
1680,  the  sovereign  council  of  Alsace,  asseniblcii  at  Breisach,  (  (nn- 
missioned  its  attorney -<:eneral  to  summon  to  fealty  and  htjina^e 
tlie  nobles  of  Lower  Alsace,  of  the  prefecture  of  Alsace,  and  of 
the  mandate^  of  Wissembourfj.  The  chamber  of  Metz  did  rlio 
same  as  to  the  tenure  of  Trois-Eveches.  Among  the  nobles  sum- 
moned figured  the  Elector  of  Treves,  for  Oberstein,  Falkenburg, 
etc. ;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  for  divers  fiefs ;  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, for  Si  Itz  and  the  canton  situated  between  the  Lauter  and  the 
Keich  (llagenbach,  Germershcim,  etc.);  another  prince  palatine 
for  the  county  of  Veldentz ;  the  Bishop  of  Speyer,  for  a  part  of 
his  bishopric  ;  tlic  city  of  Strasburg,  for  the  domains  which  it  pos- 
sessed beyond  the  Rhine  (Wasselonne  and  Marlenheim)  ;  lastly, 
the  King  of  Sweden,  for  the  duchy  of  Deux-Punt^  or  Zweibrucken, 
a  territory  of  considerable  extent  and  of  irregidar  form,  winch  in- 
tersected the  cis-Rhenish  Palatinate.  Tlie  corner  of  the  I'rdatinare 
which  was  revendicated  between  the  Lauter  and  the  ivcich  would 
connect  Landau,  hitlierto  isolated  in  the  mid.-t  of  foreign  territory, 
with  Lauterbourg  and  Wissendiourg.  The  greater  part  of  the 
towns  aiid  villages  of  these  cantons  had  depended  formerly  on  the 
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Mtf  of  Winemboug,  ««feiiiided  hy  King  Dagcibert,*'  and  cooU 
not,  it  was  said,  be  alienated  therefrom,  the  Imperial  constitatmis 
having  proclaimed  the  property  of  the  Chnveh  inalienaUe.  TUi 
would  have  seemed  fivcical,  had  tbeie  not  been  beneath  these  lad 
reasons  something  serious  and  profimnd — the  reyendication  of  the 
old  Qallie  soil  \sj  France. 

By  divers  decrees  rendered  in  Mareh,  Angnst,  and  October, 
1680,  the  sovereign  council  of  Alsaee  adjudged  to  the  King  the 
sovereign^  of  all  the  Alsadan  aeigm'ories.  The  nobles  and  inhab> 
itants  were  summoned  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  King,  and  the  nobfei 
were  required  to  recognise  the  sovereign  council  as  judge  in  hat 
resort* 

The  chamber  of  Mets  acted  on  a  stOl  larger  scale  than  the  chan* 
ber  of  Breisach.  April  12,  lfi80i,  it  united  to  Trois-^vech^  more 
than  eighty  fiefe,  the  Lorraine  marquiBata  of  Pont-a-Monsson,  ths 
principality  of  Salm,  the  counties  of  Saarbritck  and  YeldentZy  ths 
seigniories  of  Sarrebourg,  Bitehe,  Hombnig,  etc*  The  founda- 
tion of  the  new  town  of  Sane-Louis  and  the  fortification  of  Bitdis 
consolidated  this  new  firantkr;  and  not  only  was  the  course  of  the 
Sane  secured  to  Fmnoe,  but  Fiance,  croasing  the  Sarre,  encroached 
deeply  on  the  Palatinate  and  the  Electorate  of  Treves,  posted  her* 
self  on  the  Nshe  and  the  Biles,  and  threw,  as  an  advanee-gnardy 
on  a  peninsnla  of  the  Moselle,  the  fisrtrem  of  Mont-Royal,  hd^ 
way  from  Treves  to  CoUentx,  on  the  territories  of  the  county  of 
Yeldentai 

The  parliament  of  F^nnche-Comt^,  newly  French  as  it  wai^ 
aealoudy  fi>llowed  the  example  of  the  two  neighboring  eonrts. 
There  was  also  a  firontier  to  round  towards  the  Jura.  A  chamber 
of  reannezation,  establiihed  at  Besan^on,  declared  that  Montb^liani 
wasafief  of  the  Count  of  Boigundy  (August  80,1880).  The  Bain 
of  WQrtembeig  was  required  to  swear  allegianoe  to  the  King  ftr 
his  counfy  of  Montbdiiard. 

The  King  of  Sweden  had  addressed  remonstrances  to  Louis  XI7> 
relative  to  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  but  the  royal  council  pre 
scribed  the  overruling  of  all  reclamations  (July  24).  The  cham- 
ber of  Metz  therefore  rendered  a  decree  declaring  that,  if  fendal 
homage  were  not  rendered  within  a  given  time,  the  doohy  of  Deux- 
Ponts  would  be  reannezed  to  the  crown.  Charles  XI.  reftoed, 
either  thus  to  degrade  his  royal  dignity,  or  to  sell  his  duchy.  After 
useless  negotiations,  die  duchy  was  confiscated,  and  Louis  XIV. 
enfeofied  it  to  the  prince  paktine  of  BiricenfirikL  It  was  detired 
to  make  no  distinctions  in  &vor  of  any :  this  was  a  gmve  fimlt,  and 
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we  can  scarcely  believe  that  Louis  XIV.  did  rmt  judge  the  friend- 
ship of  tli(>  King  of  Sweden  preferable  to  the  suzerainty  of  the 
duchv  f'f  Deux-Ponts. 

The  city  of  Strasbnrfr  dared  not  refuse  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
glance  to  the  King,  for  its  Alsacian  domains,  which  none  of  the 
emperors  Ixad  obtained  from  it :  it  was  the  first  blow  dealt  to  its 
independence.  Strasburg  and  tiie  majority  of  the  nobles  depend- 
ent on  Alsace  and  Trois~Ev6clid.s  had  submitted  in  order  not  to  see 
their  territories  seized  ;  a  few  had  waited  for  the  cannon  to  deliver 
np  their  chateaux  ;  both  carried  their  complaints  to  the  Diet  of 
Katisbon.  The  Diet,  after  warm  remonstrances,  proposed  to  the 
King  an  arbitration  (Febniary  1  <181).  Louis  consented  to  open  con- 
ferences at  Frankfort  aii  l  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  chambers 
of  reannexation  ;  but  he  protracted  the  matter,  and  did  not  send 
representatives  to  Frankfort  until  September.  The  concession, 
besides,  was  not  grcit  :  the  chambers  of  r  annexation,  esperinlly 
that  of  Breisach,  had  ahnost  terminate  rj  tlivir  nfficr.  rxnd  Louis  did 
not  fail  to  continue  the  reannexations  hy  other  expedients ;  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  soon  a])i)eared. 

The  acquisitions  made  were  trifling  crnij  ared  with  those  which 
remained  to  be  made.  He  was  not  sure  ot  the  Kliine,  not  sure  of 
Alsace,  so  lontr  as  lie  had  not  Strasburg,  the  great  city  always  ready 
to  throw  ui)on  tlie  FrcTirh  Viank  of  the  river  the  anuies  of  the  Em- 
pire. France  had  long  aluu  d  at  this  conquest.  As  soon  as  slie 
possessed  Metz,  she  had  dreamed  of  Strasburg.  The  part  which  the 
Khenish  city  had  ydayed  in  the  last  war,  its  derisive  and  disloyal 
neutrality,  had  rii  inirf  d  these  desires  into  a  }i  nnal,  immovable  design. 
Though  the  King  and  Louvois  had  prevented  Cr(;(jiii  from  besieging 
the  place  during  the  war,  it  was  because  they  counted  on  surprising 
it  after  peace.  This  pn-at  entorjtrise  was  most  ably  manceuvred. 
The  last  successes  of  the  Frencli  army  and  the  victorious  pent  ■  of 
Nimeguen  had  greatlv  depressed  the  Luperial  party  in  Strasburg, 
lately  so  restless  ;  a  French  party  was  formed  there,  and  nothing 
was  .spared  to  swell  it.  All  the  remaining  influence  of  the  Chapter 
and  the  Bishop  Egon  de  Fiirstenberg,  brother  of  Prince  William, 
and  no  less  devoted  than  William  to  Louis  XIV.,  all  the  Catholics, 
in  a  word,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  French  party,  and  many 
Well-known  Protestants  rallied  to  it,  by  a  sort  of  resignation  to  a 
destiny  which  men  began  to  feel  inevitable.  Gold  and  promises 
aiding,  tlie  five  councillors,  the  proctor,  the  secretary,  and  the  treas- 
urer, who  ff>rmed  the  reiiencv  of  tlio  citv,  were  'lained  over  one 

aiter  another  by  the  agents  of  Louvois.   Xha  Imperial  troops  bad 
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evacuated  the  city  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  ;  the 
liaicii  dismissed  twelve  hundred  Swiss  which  the  citv  had  in  its 
pay ;  tlien,  on  the  threatening  demautlH  of  the  French,  they  de- 
moHshed  anew  Fort  Kehl,  which  they  liad  rebuilt  since  its  destruc- 
tion by  Cruqui.    When  the  fruit  seemed  ripe,  Louis  stretc  hed  out 
his  hand  to  ^ther  it.    In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1681 ,  the 
garrisons  of  Lorraine,  Francho-Comte,  and  iUsace  put  themselves 
in  motion  on  every  side  with  tlie  usual  precision  and  celerity.  In 
the  night  of  September  27--b,  a  French  detachment  surprised  tlie 
fort  which  protected  the  communications  of  Strasburg  with  the 
lihine.    The  28th,  thirty-five  thousand  men  were  found  assenilth.-d 
before  tlie  city  ;  Baron  de  Muntclar,  who  conmuuided  this  armv, 
informed  the  nin<xistrates  that,  "the  sovereign  chamWr  of  Breisach 
having  adjudged  to  the  King  the  sovereignty  of  all  Alsace,  of  which 
Strasburg  was  a  member,  his  Majesty  desired  that  they  should  recog- 
nize him  as  their  sovereign  lord,  and  receive  a  garrison."    He  let 
them  know  at  the  same  thne  that,  "if  they  came  to  teruis  amicably 
and  without  dL-lay,  they  might  count  on  the  preservation  of  their 
riglit^  and  privileges ;  that,  if  they  were  obstinate,  on  the  contrary, 
the  King  had  the  means  to  briiig  them  to  their  duty."    He  apprised 
them  that  M.  de  Louvois  would  arrive  the  next  day,  the  29th,  and 
the  K\i\<r  in  six  days. 

The  -Dth,  the  magistrates  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  tliat,  too  weak 
to  resist  a  power  so  terrible,  and  unable  to  hope  for  any  aid,  they 
had  only  to  receive  the  conditions  Avliich  his  Most  Cliristian  Majesty 
might  be  ])leased  to  prescril)e  to  tin  nu    It  was  the  adieu  of  Stras- 
hur<x  to  the  Germanic  Eiiipire.  A  dejiutuiion  wvnt  to  meet  Louvois 
at  iilkirch:  Louvois  offered  carte  bla)tche  as  to  tiic  urticies  of  capitu- 
lation, proviihxl  that  the  sovereif^nty  of  tlic  crown  of  France  was 
fonnullv  ciuiiiciated  therein.   The  resident  of  tlie  Emperor  atttinptt-d 
to  stir  up  tlie  peoj)le  ;  for  twenty-four  hours  there  was  a  faint  show 
of  resistance  ;  notwithstanding,  the  representatives  of  tlie  trades, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  referred  everything  to  tlic  magistrates,  who 
had  had  ^'the  prudence  to  leave  the  cannon  on  the  ramparts  with- 
out powder,  ia  order  to  take  away  from  a  few  madmen  the  means 
of  beginning  a  game  which  would  luae  ^  iided  badly  for  the  city."' 
A  little  popular  clamor,  the  lu-t  cry  of  tli:'  iianuiKil  independence, 
did  not  prevent  the  signature  of  the  cujaluiation  (September  30). 
The  city,  acknowleflcring  the  King  as  its  sovereign  lord,  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  all  its  ecclesiastical  and  political  ]>rivileges.  Lou- 
vois exacted  onlv  the  restitution  of  the  Dome  (the  Cathedral)  to 
tlie  Catholic  'vv  uraliip,  leaving  the  famous  &pii*e,  the  most  lofty  in 
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Europe,  at  the  disposal  of  the  niuni'  ipal  corps.  Free  elections  of 
all  kiiitU  and  civil  and  criminal  jurixlic  tioii  were  continued  to  the 
city,  save  appeal  to  the  sovereign  cuviucil  ot  iireisacli  in  civil  suits 
exceeding  1000  Hvres.  The  city  retained  all  its  imposts,  rev- 
enues, and  domains,  and  the  bourgeoisie  remained  exem|it  from  all 
contribution  to  the  King.  Three  days  afler,  the  capitulation  was 
ratified  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  received  it  on  the  way  to  Vitry-le- 
Francois,  and  made  liis  entry  into  Strasburg  October  23.  Thus 
was  reunited  to  our  country,  without  the  rost  (  f  a  drop  of  blood,  that 
illustrious  city  which  had  never  been  captured  before  being  French, 
and  which  has  never  been  so  since  it  has  beloncred  to  France.* 

Vaubau  put  it  in  good  order.  Summoned  iium  the  ports  of  the 
West  to  the  Rhine  to  direct  the  siege  operations  in  case  of  resist- 
ance, he  found  the  place  surrendered  and  had  only  to  occupy  him- 
self in  [tutting  it  again  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  citadel  and  new 
wall  of  the  city  made  Strasburg  on  the  East  what  Lille  was  in  the 
North,  —  the  bulwark  of  the  whole  frontier:  Fort  Kehl  and  the 
fort  on  the  island  of  the  Ilhine  made  it  moreover  a  fonnidable  tSte- 
de-pont  against  Germany,  a  second  Breisacli  and  a  compensation  for 
Philippshurg.  Strasburg  preserved  a  useful  monument  of  these 
vast  w  )t  k-,  —  die  Bruche  Canal,  dug  troni  Molsheim  to  Sti'asburg, 
to  traii-j)nrt  to  the  fortifications  materials  from  the  Vosges.  The 
new  ^^ork  of  Vauban  was  tuiii.ecrated  by  a  medal  bearing  the 
device,  Clauaa  Germanis  Gallia  ((iaul  closed  to  the  Germans). 

The  same  day  that  the  French  flag  was  unfurled  above  the  arrow 
of  Stmsburg,  another  blow  was  struck  in  Italy,  and  the  French 
troops  entered  Casale. 

During  the  first  period  of  his  government,  Louis  XIV.  had 
appeared  absorbed  hy  his  projects  of  aggiimdiMment  in  the  North 
and  East,  and  had  sti  iaed  to  give  to  Italy  but  secondary'  attention. 
The  Sicilian  war  had  been  oidy  an  unprenu  (litMt.-d  accident,  and 
France  had  permitted  Piedmont  to  cover  Spanish  Lo:nbardy  bv  its 
neutrality.  Louis,  n<  )t  wi  th.>tundhig,  dreamed  of  extending  his  power 
on  this  side  as  on  all  others.  He  aspired  to  complete  our  natural 
frontier  on  the  southeast  by  the  annexation  of  Savoy,  and  from  this 

*  On  all  niKtten  perUiiniag  to  Abace  and  Stntlnii:^,  «•  Eiiimmd$tAbae$hUi 

Fmncf,  \>y  nnron  Ilnllez-ClapftrMo,  ch.  9-12;  1844.  M.  Hallez-CIaparbde  is  pre- 
paring  a  new  gjn'cial  work  on  the  rpannexation  of  Strasburg.  Documents  in/^diu  con- 
centatU  PAlmce  tt  ton  fouvememeul  sous  Louit  XI V.^  pubUahed  b/  M.  Van-liuffelj  pp. 
m-m;  1840.  Untei*,  AiMMradb£MmXrF.t.I7.pwM«(«f.  iMxA^Hutoin 
de  Tx>ms  XIV.  X.  II.  pp.  16-18.    Ultra  pour  mrw  h  PBiUdn  mUkain  d»  Lamt 

XIV.  t    IV,  pp.  449-474.    Reunion  df  Strnthourg  3|  Af  AvMi/  Vipilblillltd  dOOII- 
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point  to  overrun  Italy,  already  encnmclied  v^on  the  poasessKMi 
of  Pignevol.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Saroj^  Cfaarlet 
Bmanael  IL,  in  1675,  an  able  combuuLtion  bad  been  arranged  Ibr 
tills  end.  Lonifl  had  negotiated  the  marriage  of  the  yoong  duke, 
Victor  Amedens  II.,  with  the  heiress  of  Portugal.  In  caae  Victor 
Amedeus  shonld  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  Loob  counted 
on  inducing  him  to  cede  Savoy  and  perhaps  Piedmont  to  France. 
The  betrothal  was  already  celebrated  (March,  1681),  and  the  young 
duke,  at  the  instigation  of  Louist  was  aboat  to  set  out  for  Liebout 
whence  Lonis  hoped  to  ]>ersuade  him  from  ever  returning,  when 
tiie  Pfedmontese  nobles  sturred  up  the  people  against  tins  abandosi- 
ment  by  their  prince,  and  persuaded  Victor  Amedens  and  his 
mother,  who  governed  under  his  name,  to  renounce  this  royal  alli- 
ance.^ Not  to  embroil  himself  with  his  fennidable  neighbor,  Victor 
Amedeus  solicited  tiie  hand  of  the  second  daughter  of  die  Dnke 
of  Orieans,  younger  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  espoused  her 
in  1684. 

While  this  plot  was  thus  broken  up,  another  parallel  enteipriae 
had  full  success.  Louis  aimed  at  again  seiang  the  fortress  of  Casale, 
which  had  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  wars  of  Lombapdjr  m 
die  time  of  Richelieu.  Casale  and  Montfeirat  belonged  to  Charles 
rV.  of  Gonzague,  Duke  of  Mantua :  this  prince  had  but  one  daugh- 
ter and  did  not  hope  to  transmit  to  her  Montlerrat,  a  male  fief  the 
disposal  of  which  the  Emperor  would  not  fail  to  claim  in  case  of 
vacancy ;  he  moveover  cared  much  more  for  his  pleasoies  than  his 
sovereign  rights.  He  attached  little  importance  dierefore  to  CSasale^ 
and  his  necessities,  constantly  renewed  by  his  expensive  tastes,  dis- 
posed him  to  listen  to  the  o6brs  of  France.   A  certain  Count  Mat- 
tioli,  who  was  at  once  the  agent  of  his  busmess  and  his  debaneheiy, 
at  first  conducted  the  negotiation.  Lonis  XIV.  oflered  a  large  sum 
if  he  would  receive  a  garrison  into  die  citadel  of  Oasale.  MatdoG 
played  a  double  game  and  sold  the  secret  of  the  intrigue  to  the 
Spanish  Governor  of  Milanais,  whOe  he  sold  his  mediadon  to  Looia 
XrV*   Be  diis  as  it  may,  the  affiur  appeared  foiled.  Matdoli, 
whose  didoyalty  was  discovered,  was  lured  to  Pignerol,  on  Ftendi 
territoiy,  where  an  officer  destined  to  a  glorious  renown,  Gadnat, 
seized  his  person  and  imprisoned  him  in  die  fortress.   He  never 
quitted  the  French  prisons,  and  some  have  pretended  to  recogniaa 
in  this  intriguer  the  celebrated  Irm  Matk^  which  is  veiy  improbable.* 

1  Victor  Amc<1en9  wntiM  hare  waited  loog  for  the  crown  of  Fortogal.  for  tbe 
King,  Don  Fedru  II.,  did  not  di«  untii  1706. 
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This  transpired  In  1679.  Two  yean  aflier,  the  negotiation  wav 
renewed  and  canied  to  a  taeeeflffol  end,  in  c(»isideration  of  50,000 
doublo(ms  m  readjr  money,  and  600,000  liyres  annual  pension  to  the 
Duke  of  Mantua.  A  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  BoufRers  and 
Catinat,  rapitily  passed  through  Piedmont,  witii  the  consent  of  tho 
Regent  of  Savoy,  and  occupied  the  citadel  of  Casale  September  30, 
1681.  The  Duke  of  Mantua  had  sold  only  the  citadel,  but  he  was 
soon  compelled,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  receive  the  Bang's  tioops 
into  the  dty  and  the  ancient  chftteau  of  Casale.' 

Louis  invaded  everywhere  at  once.  The  Spanish  Netherlands 
were  encroached  upon  like  ds-Rhenish  Germany.  The  conqueror 
had  arranged  a  double  means  of  action :  on  one  hand,  the  chamber 
of  Metz  and  the  old  titles  which  it  eshumed ;  on  the  other,  the 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  He  commenced  by 
the  second  means.  Louis  claimed  that  the  towns  and  provinces 
which  he  had  occupied  during  the  late  war,  and  the  restitution  of 
which  had  not  been  specifically  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  belonged 
to  him,  although  he  liad  withdrawn  his  troops  from  them  at  the 
peace  or  even  before.  He  therefore  claimed  the  Ghentish  territory 
called  the  Burgraviate,  or  the  Old  Burg  of  Ghent,  Bevem,  and  a 
part  of  Quatre-M^tiers,  Alost  and  its  castellany,  Grammont,  Ni- 
nove,  and  Lessines.  This  was  cliuming  the  right  of  putting  Ghent 
and  even  Brussels  in  a  state  of  permanent  blockade.  Spain,  as- 
tounded, protested  against  these  untenable  pretensions.  Louis  was 
pleased  to  acknowledge  that  he  could  not  keep  the  said  places  with- 
out destroying  communication  between  "  the  places  obedient  to  the 
Catholic  King,'*  and  announced  that  he  would  willingly  listen  to 
the  propositions  of  exchange  that  might  be  made  to  him.' 

This  was  what  he  wished  to  arrive  at ;  he  demanded  the  suburbs 
of  Ghent  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  Luxemburg,  a  possession 
quite  as  important  to  France  and  less  alarming  to  Holland  and 
England.  The  claims  raised  against  Flanders  were  therefore  only 
a  false  attack ;  the  real  attack  had  been  entered  upon  simultaneously 
by  the  chamber  of  Metz.  The  chamber  of  rMnnexation^  proceeding 
towards  Luxemburg  as  it  had  done  towards  the  Electorate  of 
TVeves  and  the  Palatinate,  had  declared  that  the  county  of  Chiny, 
an  appendage  to  Luxemburg,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Metz.  The  Spaniards  ceded  Chiny,  for  fear  of  seeing 
the  French  return  to  Flanders  (July,  1681).  The  dependencies 
of  Chiny  were  then  investigated,  and  tliis  obscure  fief,  the  capital 

*  Lettrf<<  mih'lfti'rfM,  t  IV.  pp.  475-532. 

'  Frociitsrvtrbal  dc  la  con/l^eiux  de  Courtraif         p.  6i» 
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town  of  wbick  was  ooJy  «  hamlet,  suddeolj  expanded  to  the  git« 
c£  Lnxembiixgt  wbieh  it  hemmed  in  on  eveiy  side.  The  King  ti 
Spain  was  Bammoned  to  vender  homage  to  the  King  of  Fnuiee  fir 
a  heat  of  iera>fie&.  He  protested,  and  the  negotiatioiu  opened  li 
Gomrtrai  were  systematically  protracted,  the  usual  resource  of  tbs 
weak.  Lonis  blockaded  Liucembuig,  and  laid  the  whole  province 
nnder  a  heavy  ransom,  to  force  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  do  hiai 
juitice."  In  March,  1682,  Marshal  de  Cr^ni  came  to  take  cob-  i 
mand  of  the  troops.  Everything  announced  that  Lnxembnrg  woqU 
■oon  sucenmb  by  force  or  hy  fiunine,  when  suddenly  Bnrope 
learned  that  die  blockade  was  raised,  and  that  Louis  had  o^nd  | 
Spain  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Kiii|^  of  Eng- 
land.  He  did  not  wish,  he  said,  to  divide  Christendom  at  the 
moment  that  it  was  threatened  by  the  Toiks,  or  to  pieTODt  Spain 
from  carrying  assistance  to  the  Emperor  against  the  enemy  of  tks 
Christian  name.^ 

This  generosity  was  unexpected  enough  and  was  not  deadned  to 
continne  long.  The  true  motiTo  of  it  was,  as  it  appeared^  to  dis- 
pose Germany  &vorah]y  towards  a  project  much  ▼aster  and  mock 
less  rational  than  the  acquiaitiQQ  of  Lnzemhnrg.  This  moderalkn 
arose  also  from  ambition.  Be  it  as  it  may,  Loois  paused  Tolnntarily 
before  the  outcries  of  Europe,  &r  none  wis  in  a  poaitioa  to  die-  ! 
pnte  to  him  his  prey* 

Ko  one  yet  armed  himself  hot  every  one  talked,  wrote,  agitated^ 
from  Stockhohn  to  Madrid.   The  kas  of  Stnsborg  had  fiOlen  on 
Germany  like  a  thunderbolt:  the  Germanic  body,  a  moment  as- 
tounded, lifted  up  its  head,  shuddering;  the  King  of  Sweden  wis 
wholly  estranged  by  the  conduct  of  Loius  XI Y. ;  the  oocnpatioit 
of  Casale  had  carried  dismay  among  the  Italian  States,  who  felt 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  conqueror  weigh  on  them  in  torn ;  and  Bozne, 
under  Innocent  XL,  Austrian  at  heart,  and  engaged  in  serioos 
dissenaons  with  Lonis  XIV.,  became  a  hot-bed  of  opposition  to 
France.  Spain  could  do  nothing  for  herself,  and  iJie  Empire^ 
which  could  do  more,  was  very  slow  and  heavy  to  move ;  but  the 
formidable  activity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  endeavored  to  make 
up  for  the  powerlessness  of  the  one,  to  excite  the  dihtoriness  of 
the  other,  and  to  draw  on  Holland  in  spite  of  herself,  England  in  i 
spite  of  her  King.   The  war  of  the  pen  preceded  the  war  of  the 
sword ;  incessant  appeals  were  addressed  to  European  opinimi  hf 
indefatigable  publicists;  under  all  forms,  historical  diuertalioiis, 

^  IsxTvi,  t.  II.  p.  80.    N^yociatiwis  da  cumte  d'Aoaux,  (aiubass&dor  m  iioll&od,) 
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poIemicBl  treatises,  pamphlets  and  paBqimsades,  was  difioaed  the 
terror  of  a  ntw  iOnwerwU  monar^.  The  designt  of  Looss  XIV. 
on  the  Imperial  crown  transpiied  on  eymj  dde,  and  famished  ir* 
refutable  aiguments  to  his  adverMuriesi  the  same  arguments  which 
France  had  formerly  employed  with  so  much  sncoess  against  the 
House  of  Anstria.  In  July,  1681,  a  pietended  phn  of  Impmai 
ee^uXaikn  was  drcnlated  through  Germany,  by  which  the  Dauphin 
was  to  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans  and  presumptive  successor 
of  Leopold.  Louis  XIV.  was  to  restore  to  the  Empire  Lorraine, 
Alsace,  and  Trois-Evlch^,  and  to  charge  himself  with  expelling 
the  Turks  from  Hungary.  The  greatness  of  Fhmce  and  the  lib* 
er^  of  Germany  were  thus  to  be  sacrificed  at  once  to  the  great* 
ness  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Be  it  as  it  may  with  respect  to 
these  conditions,  ihe  prefect  of  mdudng  Germany  to  elect  the  King 
or  the  Dauphin  was  not  doubkfiil.* 

The  French  writers  did  not  reply  to  this  polemic  with  their 
former  superiority;  the  ground  was  fiir  more  di£Scnh  to  defend 
than  before,  and  the  King,  moreover,  did  not  wish  men  of  letters 
to  occupy  themselves  with  his  government,  unless  it  were  to  admire 
it  at  a  distance ;  publicists  are  not  formed  in  this  wise,  and  dithy- 
rambics  are  not  reasons.  Diplomacy  spared  nothing  to  counterbfd- 
anoe  these  hostile  manceuvres;  it  had  itself  become  less  able  by 
reason  of  being  haughty;  the  humor  of  Lonvois  tinged  eveiy- 

Useless  attempts  were  made  to  bring  Holland  to  renew  her  an- 
cient alliance  with  France.  A  policy  more  violent  than  firm  had 
been  held  towards  the  Prince  of  Orange.  After  the  peace,  he  had 
expressed  to  the  King  that  he  desired  the  honor  of  being  ag^in 
in  his  good  graces.*'  It  was  replied  haughtily  to  these  insincere 
advances  that  when  he  should  show,  by  his  conduct,  that  he  really 
had  these  sentiments.  His  Majesty  would  see  what  could  be  done."' 
Later,  Louis,  to  punish  the  intrigues  of  William  against  him,  rased 
the  walls  of  the  town  of  Orange,  treating  William  as  he  had  treated 
the  Pope  when  he  seized  Avignon  (August,  1682).  William  then 
repeated  what  he  had  already  said,  that  the  King  should  some  day 
know  what  it  was  to  have  outraged  a  prince  of  Orange.**  ^  It  was 
impossible  to  gain  him  again ;  he  was  exasperated  while  nothing 

^  MAwUrtt  poUtiquet  hy  Duraoat,  t.  I.  p.  287.  Limiera,  t  IV.  p.  104.  De  Novi 
MmttnMi  aan  tptrmtdij  BaHiboB,  1684.  la  thit  hbtarifiOfdiiliMl  mk,  tlift  opin- 
ion  recently  introduced  of  the  Gallic  origia  of  the  Itaoks  is  MHUedt  aod  IlliS 

origin  is  clnimed  with  reason  fiv  GailMnj> 

*  D'Avaux,  1. 1.  p.  lU. 

•  m  p.  28& 
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serious  was  done  to  ovieiliifow  him,  whidi  would  not  perbapt  bm 
been  impossible  bj  a  bold  ftrake.   Bngland  being  paralysed  hf 
King,  and  moreovar  not  in  a  oonditkm  to  act  immedialelj,  and  Ger- 
many being  abiorbed  hy  the  great  war  tbat  was  kindled  between  ^ 
Emperor  and  the  Tnxk,  if  a  Trmok  way  had  sudden!  j  preeenled 
itself  at  the  ^trance  of  ihe  United  Provinces,  annocmcnng  that  it 
came,  not  to  subjugate  the  United  Provinces,  bat  to  deliver  then 
firoma  chief  who  tyxanniaed  over  them  within  and  endan^peied  tfasir 
peace  without,  it  it  not  certain  that  the  revelutioii  of- 1672  wodd 
not  have  been  renewed  ux  an  uivene  dwection  hy  Ae  jfrfeiiohncia 
party.   Such  was  at  least  the  opinion  of  the  I^each  amhawMidor 
to  die  Hague,  Count  d'Avaoz.  From  Ihe  amaner  0^  1681,  the 
chances  in  fi&vor  of  such  an  enteiprise,  which  would  have  prevented 
the  formidable  union  of  En^^and  and  Holland,  the  end  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  almost  amiibilatipid  by  ibo  impteaaion  pro- 
duced in  HoUand  hy  the  peraecntioiiB  agphui  the  Franeb  Protes- 
tants.  October  80,  1681,  the  United  Provinces  concliided  widi 
Sweden  a  treaty  of  gnarui^  against  aH  vioktioiia  of  tbe  treaties 
of  Nimeguen  and  Miinster.    The  initiative  had  bean  taken  hy 
Sweden*   King  Chailes  XI.  replied  in  this  manner  to  die  aainm 
of  the  dochj  of  Doux-Ponts.  The  Emperor  acceded  to  the  tres^ 
of  guaranly  Febmary  28, 1G82. 

This  first  proceeding  was  not  at  first  snstained  hy  acts.  Wiltiam 
eoohl  not  determine  the  Statos-Greneral  to  send  to  the  aid  of  Lax- 
emboig  the  eij^t  thousand  soldiers  whidi  they  were  bound  to 
fhmish  to  Spain  in  case  of  the  invanon  of  the  Netherknda.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  voluntary  nusuig  of  the  blockade  of  Luzembnig  did 
not  arrest  the  di|domatic  progress  of  the  coalition.   Spmn  acceded 
to  it,  May  2, 1682 ;  divers  treaties,  conceived  in  the  same  meanings 
and  to  oppose   the  unjust  demands  fimnedagaiDat  tiie  Empire  aiKl 
against  its  members,"  were  signed  between  the  Emperor  and  ths 
Circles  of  Francoda  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Bi^op  of  Osns- 
hriick,  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  Girdea  of  Bavaria  and  Westphalis, 
and  the  young  Elector  of  Bavaria  (June,  lfi82,  March,  1688). 
The  brotheMn-law  of  the  Dauphin  took  part  agunst  France ;  this 
was  a  new  and  poignant  disaster  to  the  matrimooisl  policy.  Oa 
February  6,  and  Ibrch  18,  1688,  the  Emperor,  Spain,  Sweden, 
and  Holland  coododed  ag^reements  of  mutual  assistance.' 

It  was  still  a  long  way  fiom  this  to  action.  Fear  or  privile 
interests  greatly  restrained  the  German  pnncos*  The  laector  of 
Brandenbui^,  so  influential  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  EmptESi 

1  Dumout,  Corps  dijtlomatifuef  i.  V IL  Turt  U.  pp.  22,  60. 
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had  some  grievances  against  the  Emperor  and  did  not  follow  the 
movement ;  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  in  September,  1682,  entei-od 
into  a  compart  with  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  Bishop  of  Miin- 
ster,  designed  to  prevent  the  reopening  ot  liostiiities  between  France 
and  the  Empire.  Denmark  liad  become  reconciled  with  France  in 
proportion  :ls  its  rival,  Sweden,  had  become  alienated  from  it ;  it 
Lad  a  secret  tieaty  \\iili  Louis  XIV.,  wiio  accorded  it  a  subsidy 
and  promised  to  defend  divers  claims  of  the  Danish  monarch  and 
to  defend  him  if  necessary  against  Sweden  and  Holland. 

Louis  continued  to  labor  to  calm  Germany,  and,  on  this  point, 
he  returned  apparently  to  a  more  prudent  course  of  conduct.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  restore  to  the  Empire  all  the  annexations 
effected  by  his  tribunals,  together  with  Freiburg,  on  condition  that 
he  siiould  retain  Strasburg  and  that  Phihppsburg  should  be  razed. 
This  otler  attested  how  far  Louis  appreciated  the  importance  of 
Strasburg.  The  Genrianic  Diet  refused,  and  the  negotiations  of 
Frrml^lorL  reuiamed  witliout  result  (September,  1681,  December, 
;  but  this  refusal  was  only  a  protest,  it  was  not  war.  On 
one  hand,  the  ninewB  of  war  were  lacking ;  it  had  been  easy  to 
organise  a  coahtion  on  paper,  but  Holland,  when  the  point  in  ques- 
tion was  to  make  pecuniary  engagements  and  to  become  again  the 
hanker  of  the  coalition,  —  Holland  dre%v  back,  and  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange could  gain  nothing  from  her.  On  another  side,  the  Emperor 
was  exposed  to  such  perils  on  the  Danube  that  he  would  have  been 
unable,  without  madness,  to  expose  himself  to  war  on  the  Rhine. 
The  Imperial  arms  experienced  reverses  after  reverses  from  the 
Hungarian  insurgents,  led  by  Tekeli.  The  Ottoman  l^orte,  by  a 
resolve  to  which  French  diplomacy  was  not  a  stranger,  had  refused 
to  renew  its  truce  with  the  Emperor;  it  had  pnx'laimed  Tekeli 
Prince  of  Hungary  under  tlie  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  and  was 
making  immense  preparations  to  assail  the  Emperor  in  Austria. 

The  adversaries  of  Louis  found  tiiemselvcs  therefore  reduced  to 
impotence,  and  tlieir  resLntiucnt  found  vent  provisionally  in  words 
and  writings.  Louis  was  enabled  to  fortiiy  himscll  at  leisure  in 
the  conquests  of  a  peace  as  profitable  as  a  successful  war,  and  to 
prej^re  for  new  invasions. 

Parallel  with  these  territorial  acquis-iiiuns,  more  fruitful  tlian 
glorious,  since  they  were  without  perils  and  %\  itlnnit  combats,  brill- 
iant expeditions  sustanicd  the  ardor  and  increased  the  renown  of 
the  French  navy.  By  a  strange  contrast,  it  was  in  some  sort 
Colbert  who  waged  war,  while  Louvois  effected  conquests  without 
drawing  the  sword.    The  French  squadrons  appealed  at  once  in 
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the  BftUic,  to  pferent  war  by  intimidatiiig  the  Swedes,  and  in  the 

Mediterranean  to  wage  it.  After  a  few  years'  tmce  since  the  M 
of  Candiaf  Chri<ttenrlom  began  again  to  struggle  with  the  Masaal^ 
mans,  and  Louis  XIV.  played  a  double  part  in  the  oooflict*  He 
contributed  secretly  to  draw  the  arms  of  the  Turks  upon  Austria 
and  Germany^  in  order  to  oblige  Germany  to  throw  itsel£  npon  his 
aid,  and  he  was  fully  resolved  this  time  no  longer  to  figure  as  a 
mere  auxiliary,  as  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Saint  Grotfaard,  hot 
to  impose  himself  as  a  savior,  if  recourse  were  had  to  him.  Mean- 
while he  had  an  excellent  means  of  making  a  parade  of  aseal  hs 
Christianity,  without  breaking  prematurely  with  the  Porte,  —  to 
attack  with  vigor  the  Moorish  pirates,  who  vaacomigly  Tiolatcd 
all  treaties,  and  inflicted  on  Christian  nations  constantly  renewed 
Bufieriiig  and  disgrace. 

The  Sultan  had  no  right  to  complain  of  tlie  punishment  of  Ms 
insubordinate  vessels,  which  continually  infringed  on  his  orders; 
yet  an  incident  of  the  war  ag^unst  the  pirates  was  near  embroiling 
France  and  the  Ottoman  empire.   In  1673,  a  commercial  treaty 
had  terminated  a  misunderstanding  of  several  years :  France  had 
recovered  her  precedence  and  other  privileges  firom  the  Porte,  and 
obtained  the  reduction  of  the  export  and  import  duties  on  merchan- 
dise from  five  per  cent,  to  three  per  cent.,  as  for  the  most  htrored 
nations.   Colbert  had  for  a  moment  thought  to  obtain  a  ooncessian 
&r  more  important,  —  the  transit  from  India  by  Sgypt,  in  consid- 
eration of  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  ad  valorem  between  Snes  and 
Alexandria.    The  Sultan  had  at  first  consented  ;  but  the  Imam  of 
Mecca  and  tlie  ^fnfti  opposed  the  opening  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
ships  of  mfiddtf  and  £ngUsh  intrigues  seconded  Mussulman  fknat- 
ieism.    It  was  necessary  to  renounce  this  design,  which  would 
have  almost  g^ven  the  pacific  realization  of  the  great  project  of 
Leibnitz.*    France  and  the  Ottoman  empire  had  been  neverthe- 
less on  tolerably  good  terms  since  1673,  when,  in  1681,  a  squadron 
of  Tripolitan  corsain  having  carried  off  a  French  ship  on  the  coast 
of  Provence,  Duquesne,  at  the  head  of  seven  vessels,  pursued  the 
pirates  into  the  waters  of  Greece.   They  took  refuge  in  the  harbor 
of  Scio.    Duquesne  summoned  the  Pacha  of  Scio  to  expel  theiiu 
The  Pacha  refused,  ami  fired  on  the  French  squadron,  when  Du- 
quesne cannonaded  both  the  pirates  and  the  town  with  such  vio- 
lence  that  the  Pacha,  terrified,  asked  for  a  truce,  in  order  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Sultan  (July  28, 1681),  Duquesne  converted  the 

1  Dutnont,  Carpt  tUpbrnatique^  t  VII.  p.  283.   LaraU(^e.  Dm  nktkiit  A  la  FrmM 
mm  fOnud;  ap.  JSwm  AtAQMMdiDMte  of  November  25«  IMS. 
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attack  into  a  blockade.  At  the  news  of  tins  violation  of  Otto- 
man territory,  the  Saltan  Mahomet  IV.  fell  into  a  rage«  threatened 
the  French  ambassador  with  the  bowstring  or  the  Seven  Towers 
if  France  did  not  make  a  striking  reparation,  and  dispatched  the 
Captain-Pacha  to  Scio  with  thir^-two  galleys.  Dnqnesne  allowed 
the  Turkish  galleys  to  enter  the  harbor,  then  blockaded  them  with 
the  pirates,  and  dedared  that  he  would  bam  the  whole  if  satia&c- 
tion  were  not  had  of  the  Tripolitans. 

The  Divan  hesitated.  War  was  about  to  reoommenoe  willi  the 
Emperor ;  it  was  not  the  moment  to  kindle  it  against  France* 
The  French  ambassador  Guilleragaes  made  a  concession!  he 
offered  the  Sultan  in  his  own  name,  not  in  that  of  the  King  his 
master,  a  present  which  might  pass  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  for  a 
species  of  reparation.  The  Divan,  on  its  aide,  compelled  the  Tri- 
politans to  gire  np  the  F^nch  vessel  and  slaves  that  they  had  cap- 
tured. The  regency  of  Tripoli  solicited  peace,  and  promised  to 
receive  a  French  consul  at  Tripoli  charged  with  watching  over  its 
observance. 

During  this  time  another  squadron,  commanded  by  Chfiteau- 
Henault,  blockaded  the  coasts  of  Morocco,  the  men  of  Maghreb 
having  rivalled  in  depredations  the  vassals  of  Turkey.  The  power- 
ful  Emperor  of  Morocco,  Mnky  Ismael,  sent  the  governor  of  Te- 
toan  to  Fnmoe  to  solicit  peace  of  LooisXIY.  The  treaty  was  signed 
at  Saint-Germain,  January  29, 1682,  on  advantageous  conditions : 
restitntioQ  <^  the  French  slaves,  freedom  of  trade,  without  oth^r 
duties  than  dioee  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  themselves, 
permission  to  estahlkh  consuls  at  Sale,  Tetnaa,  and  wherever  the 
King  might  wish,  etc^ 

Affiurs  did  not  terminate  so  amicably  with  Alters.  From  this 
piratical  centre  had  proceeded  the  gravest  oibnces.  A  captain  of 
the  royal  navy  was  held  in  slavery  there,  wilh  many  other  French- 
men. It  was  resolved  to  inflict  a  terrible  punishment  on  the  Air 
gerines.  The  tfaonf^t  of  conquering  Algeria  had  more  than  onoe 
presented  itself  to  the  King  and  Colbert,  and  they  appreciated  the 
value  of  this  conquest;*  tiie  Jijeli  expedition  had  been  fermerly 
a  first  attempt.  They  did  not,  however,  deem  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  embark  in  such  an  enterprise ;  a  descent,  a  siege,  would 
bave  required  too  great  preparations ;  they  had  recourse  to  another 

1  Vie  (Je  Colbert,  ap.  AreAive$  ettrietafis,  2(1  series,  IX.  136.  Flassan,  IV,  pp. 
83-62.    Eugene  Sue.  }fanne/rait^ise,  III.  p.  375.    Dtrmnnt,  t,  VII.  Part  II.  p.  18. 

*  See  the  plan  for  the  uonqoeat  of  Algiers,  imerted  in  the  Archivt»  euri€ute$  de 
mUioin  A  Fnmot,  2d  MrlM»  t  X.  p.  79. 
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jofians  of  attack.  TIw  regenerator  of  the  art  cf  nsval  oomtnie- 
tion,  Petit-Renaiii  invented  bomb-ketches  expreasly  Cox  the  pur* 
pose,  —  a  speciei  of  fire-sliips  designed  to  burn,  not  vesaeU,  bat 
maritime  towoB.  It  bad  not  been  thought  poMoUe  hitherto  to 
employ  raorters  at  tea.  Petit^Renau  Udlt  strong  l!at-bottomed 
wooden  Tewels,  and  made  nunrtar-beds  on  an  elastic  &lee  decL 
It  was  thooght  tliat  these  strange  crafl  would  be  miaeaworthj, 
Pedt-RriKuu  with  the  audacity  of  geniiiat  made  the  trial«  inm 
Dunkirk  to  Havre,  in  a  tenible  winter  storm. 

July  23,  1682,  Duquesne  anchored  before  Algiers,  with  eleven 
•hips,  fifteen  galleys,  five  bomb-ketches,  and  Petit-Renau  to  guide 
tiiem.    After  five  weeks'  delay  caused  by  bad  weather,  then  by  a 
fire  on  one  of  the  bomb-ketches,  tin   tlu  roni^  trial  took  plaoe 
during  the  night  of  August  80.    The  effect  was  terrible  :  a  part 
of  the  ffTQai  mosque  fell  on  the  crowd  tbat  }iad  taken  refi:^  there. 
During  the  night  of  September  8-4,  the  Alg^rines  attempted  to 
capture  the  bomb-ketches  moored  at  the  entnnce  of  their  har- 
bor ;  they  were  repulsed,  and  the  bombardment  oontinoed.  The 
Dey  wished  to  negotiate ;  the  people,  exasperated,  prevented  him* 
The  wind  shifting  to  the  norUiwest  presaged  the  equinoctial  stocm; 
Duquesne  set  sail  again,  September  12. 

The  expedition  had  not  been  decisiTe.   It  was  begun  anew« 
June  18,  168S,  Duquesne  reappeared  in  the  road  of  Algiers;  he 
had,  this  time,  seven  bomb-ketches  instead  of  five.    These  instru- 
ments of  extermination  had  been  perfected  in  the  interval*  The 
n^ts  of  June  26-27  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  a  great  number 
of  houses,  several  mosques,  and  the  palace  of  the  Dev.    A  thou- 
sand men  perished  in  the  harbor  and  the  town.    The  Dey,  Babe 
Hassan,  dispatched  a  French  missionary.  Father  Levadier,  to  con' 
jure  Duquesne  to  suspend  tlie  fire,  and  sent  back  seven  hundred 
slaves  of  French  birth  or  taken  on  French  vessels,  among  whom 
was  Captain  Beanjeu.    The  negotiations  were  prolonged  for  three 
weeks,  on  account  of  the  damages  whicli  Duquesne  claimed  to 
impose  on  the  enemy,  when  one  of  the  Algerine  chiefs,  Hadgi- 
Hussein,  whom  the  Franks  called  Mezzo  Morto,  stirred  up  the  jan- 
izaries, massacred  the  Dey,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  ia 
his  place  (July  27).    The  bombardment  was  resumed  with  in- 
creasing violence.    The  bomb-ketehes  returned  nightly  to  vomit 
destruction  on  Algiers.    The  Algerines  avenged  themselves  by 
binding  to  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  a  nnmber  of  Frenchmen  wiio 
rraiained  in  their  hands.  The  mutilated  remains  of  the  courageous 
missionary  Levacher  were  thus  hurled  amidst  the  French  fleet 
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Even-  one  knows  the  touching  anecdote  of  tlie  Chevalier  de  Choi- 
eetil,  who,  already  bound  to  a  gun,  was  saved  by  the  devotion  of  a 
Mussulman  pirate,  who  had  been  his  captive,  and  whom  he  had 
treated  cjenerously.  The  fury  of  the  Algerines  drew  upon  tliem 
redouijlcd  cahunities.  The  day  was  no  longer  left  them  to  recover 
fi'orn  tlie  horrors  of  the  night.  The  bombs  rained  almost  without 
intermission.  The  harbor  was  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels. 
The  city  was  no  longer  but  a  heap  of  bloody  ruins.  The  new  Dey 
was  crippled  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb. 

The  bomb-ketches  had  exhausted  their  ammunition.  Septi mljer 
V  a->  rtp])roac}ii)r«^.  Duqnesne  again  departed  ;  but  a  strung  blutk- 
ading  force  was  kept  up,  during  the  whole  winter,  as  a  standing 
tlireat  of  the  returu  of  the  "  infernal  vessels."  The  Algerines 
finally  bowed  their  head,  and,  April  25,  IG^-i,  peace  was  accorded 
by  Tourville,  the  commander  of  the  blockade,  to  the  Pacha,^  Coy, 
Divan,  and  troops  of  Algiers.  The  Algerines  restored  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  French  slaves  remaining  in  their  j)ower,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  other  Christians  claimed  bv  the  Kinfr ;  the 
janizaries  only  which  had  hcLii  taken  from  them  were  restored; 
they  engaged  to  make  no  piizes  witliin  ten  leagues  of  tiie  coasts  of 
France,  nor  to  assist  the  other  Moorish  corsairs  at  war  with  France ; 
to  recogniise  the  precedence  of  the  flag  of  France  over  all  other 
fla^,  &c.,  &c. ;  lastly,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  carry  their  submis- 
sion to  Louis  XIV. ;  •  they  did  not,  however,  pay  the  damages 
"whicli  Duquesne  had  wished  to  exact  of  them.  The  settlements  of 
Bastion  de  France,  Calle,  and  Cape  Kose,  were  restored  to  a 
French  merchant,  who  was  their  proprietor,  with  the  privilege  of 
the  coral  hshery.* 

Such  had  been,  as  a  whole,  the  extornal  jxilicv  of  Luuis  XIV. 
during  the  tirst  years  that  followed  the  art  o{  jNimcguen  j  it  had 
been  signalized  by  brilh'ant  successes,  successes  obtained  by  irreg- 
ular and  'violent  ineau.^,  but  nevertheless  guided  in  the  direction  of 
tlie  true  destinies  of  Fnince.  'Div  t^xtemal  policy,  if  it  excited  dan- 
gerous resentments,  if  it  blciulril  with  happy  enterprises  gijxantic 
and  iatal  dreams,  at  least  etiected  great  thmgs  and  increased  the 
Aationai  power. 

1  The  Porte  ttfll  kept  a  ptdia  in  each  of  the  regencies  of  Alg^m  and  Tunis,  but 

hu  authority  was  little  more  than  nominal.  It  vrn^  from  Colbert  that  Tourville 
held  his  puwcm,  the  Muu«ter  of  the  Mahoe  Imviug  chsu^o  ol  ail  that  concemed 
Oft  Levant  and  Barbarj. 

«  Duroont,  t  VII.  Part  II.  p.  76.    Vie  de  CoHtrt,  pp.  142-178.   Mint,  de  VdUtu,  p. 
61.  K.  Sue.  L  HI.  Ur.  Tii.  ch.  14.  L.  Gndrin,  Mitimn  wmitim  dt  h  Frwm,  %,  h 
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The  internal  policy  drew  France  into  perils  as  great,  and  penk 
without  cdmpensation.  This  policy^  ht  from  urging  forward  the 
national  destinies,  thrust  them  hack  towards  the  past.  The  man 
who  personified  in  himself  the  knowledge  of  the  tme  national  in- 
terests,  Colbert,  felt  the  very  heart  of  the  conntiy  stang  by  new 
calamities  worse  and  less  reparable  than  the  eTils  of  the  most  end 
war. 

We  must  here  go  back  a  little  way  in  affiure. 

Religions  questions  had  regained  for  a  few  yean  conatantly  in- 
creasing political  importance.  Two  great  matters,  one,  however, 
mnch  graver  than  the  other,  and  the  gravest  that  could  agitate 
France,  were  combined  at  this  moment :  these  were  the  struggle 
of  monarchical  Gallicanism  against  Rome  and  the  work  of  the  de- 
Btmction  of  Protestantism. 

To  judge,  with  historic  truth,  of  the  fetal  renewal  of  religioiis 
persecutions  under  Louis  XIV.,  we  must  first  put  aside  two  points 
of  view  equally  erroneous.   The  apologists  of  the  Great  Kin^  Irnve 
sought  to  seek  an  excuse  for  him  In  a  pretended  spirit  of  sedition 
which  was  preserved  among  the  Protestants ;  this  is  utterly  false; 
the  Protestant  masses,  since  the  time  of  Richelieu,  had  not  given 
the  government  the  least  serious  reason  for  complaint.^   The  ad- 
versaries of  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  other  side,  have  too  often  appeared 
to  imagine  that  this  monarch,  in  renewing  religious  persecutions  in 
an  enlightened  age,  put  France  under  the  ban  of  civilization  and 
outside  European  manners.   This  point  of  view  is  no  truer  than 
the  other.   This  was  not  the  crime  of  Louis  XIV.   France  was 
not  on  the  level  of  Europe,  and  Louis  did  not  sink  her  beneath  this 
level ;  France  was,  in  point  of  religious  liberty,  far  above  the  level 
of  Europe,  and  Louis  precipitated  her  from  the  height  of  this 
superiority  I 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes,  indeed,  on  the  European  nations  in  the 
seventeenth  century, — what  do  we  see  everywhere,  if  not  religious 
intolerance  ?  In  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  in  Poland,  Catholic 
intolerance ;  in  England,  in  Scandinavia,  in  Geneva,  Protestant 
intolerance!  In  Holland  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Grermanic 
States,  if  no  longer  penecution  as  in  the  ol^er  states,  at  least  in- 
equality,  interdfetion  of  public  offices  to  dissenters,  obstacles  to 
worship,  if  not  total  prohibition  ;  again,  if  the  condition  of  Germany 
was  better  with  respect  to  tolerance  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
it  was  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  that  is  to  France,  that  it  was  due. 

*  There  are  strange  exaggerations  on  thi«  subject  in  a  memoir  written  by  the 
Dttkc  of  Burgundy,  and  cited  by  the  Duke  de  Noailles  in  his  Hittoin  de  madam  dt 
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Let  us  now  cast  our  ejes  again  on  Fiance  ;-*we  find  not  onlj 
mere  tolerance,  bnt  equality  of  rights  among  indiWduals,  without 
distinction  between  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  not  only  Uherly  of 
conscience,  but  liberty,  save  a  few  reservations,  and  almost  equidity 
of  both  forms  of  worship ;  a  social  system  until  then  unknown  to 
the  Christian  world,  and  for  which  IVance  had  not  paid  too  dearly 
by  forty  years  of  calamity.     Now,"  says  the  preamble  of  the 
£dict  <^  Nantes,    that  it  pleases  Qod,  to  allow  us  to  begin  to  taste 
repose,  we  esteem  that  we  can  employ  it  no  better  than  by  provid- 
ing that  he  may  be  adored  and  prayed  to  by  all  our  subjects,  and, 
if  it  has  not  pleased  him  to  permit  this  to  be  done  as  yet  in  tihe 
same  form,  that  it  may  be  done  at  least  in  the  $ame  mtentum.'*  For 
the  first  time,  in  this  immortal  document,  the  difibrent  beliefi,  in- 
stead of  hurling  anathemas  at  each  other,  embrace  each  other  in 
the  $ame  tntentim;  it  recognizes  that  they  tend,  by  different  paths, 
to  the  same  end,  towards  God,  and  that  neither  comes  firom  hell  I 
Political  philosophy  had  therefore  made  a  first  and  happy  effi>rt  in 
France  to  separate  questions  of  individual  conscience  from  social 
duty,  to  separate  the  citizen  horn,  the  believer,  that  is  to  say,  (for 
it  is  important  here  clearly  to  define  terms !)  not  to  establish  an 
Atheistic  law,  which  would  be  nonsense,  but  to  separate  the  funda- 
mental religious  principles,  the  principles  which  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  which  are  the  $ocial  bond  itself,  from 
the  belief  which  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  domain  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.    The  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  ceasing  to  consider  the 
Roman  Catholic  dogmas  as  the  social  bond,  sought  this  bond  in  the 
dogmas  common  to  Catholicism  and  Protestantism ;  the  domain  of 
liberty  required  more ;  it  was  only  a  first  step^  but  this  step  was 
immense*  ' 

It  was  from  this  social  and  philosophical  superiority,  given  to 
France  by  Henri  IV.  in  realizing  the  maxims  of  L'Hospital,  that 
Louis  XIV.  was  about  to  east  down  our  country.  Our  religious 
laws,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  more  advanced  than  our 
manners;  the  masses  had  not  yet  cordially  accepted  this  legisla- 
tion of  mutual  tolerance,  and  the  laws  themselves  had  not  clearly 
enough  enunciated  the  principle  conquered.  There  was,  even  in 
the  preamble  which  we  have  just  cited,  a  reservation  very  natural, 
since  the  most  enlightened  minds  did  not  yet  comprehend  that 
complete  uni^  of  belief  and  worship  is  incompatible  with  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind  ;  but  most  deplorable  conclusions  were  destined 
to  be  drawn  from  this  reservation.  It  has  not  pleased  God,'* 
•ajs  the  preamble,   to  permit  men  as  yet  to  pny  in  the  same 
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fbrm.**  It  was  IiojhhI,  tliorofore,  to  return  sf>me  ^ay  to  this  j/mVy 
of  form.  By  the  side  of  tliis  wholly  hencvoleiit  reserv  ation.  % 
sinister  reservation  had  been  maintained  in  tlio  furrriTilas  of  the 
monnrrhy  ;  Henri  TV.  had  not  dared  efface  fr ni  tlie  coronation 
rites  the  oatli  to  extcnnlnatc  heretics.  "  The  power  of*  j principles,** 
■>ve  have  said  elscwliorc,  "  oaiiru>t  he  prescribed.  Frincij>ies  nudnr 
tained  in  fonns  are  destined  some  day  to  return  in  facts  !  "  ^ 

For  many  years,  tlie  peril  was  not  manifest.    The  practical  con- 
duct of  the  government  was  excellent  under  Richelieu,  aJtliough 
the  principles  were  less  e\])licit  than  under  Henri  TV.  T^^nder 
Mazarin  there  was  no  deviation,  as  lon^  as  the  mim'sterial  authority 
was  contested,  and  the  Protestants  were  treated  with  iiiucii  con- 
sideration dnrin<T  the  Fronde  ;  they  even  obtained,  in  May,  1652, 
in  reward  for  their  "affection  and  hdelitv,"  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  assembly  of  the  clerjxy,'  a  declaration  ])y  Avhich 
all  decrees  of  the  roval  counc  ils  and  the  soverei<rn  courts  which 
might  in  any  way  pn  judice  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  or  the  other 
edicts,  decrees,  regulations,  etc.,  issued  in  their  favor,  seeino*^!  re- 
voked.   The  government  once  strengthened,  less  cirrumspection 
berran  tf)  be  shown  them,  and  a  disposition  appeared  to  re!*tTain 
their  Hbi^rties.    In  1(350,  a  lu  w  declaration  annulletl  m  jmrt  th.it 
of  lf>o2,  under  pi*etext  of  interpreting  it,  and  charged  two  commis- 
sioners, one  of  each  religion,  to  visit  each  province  in  order  to  take 
cogniz;ince  of  differences  relative  to  the  Edict  of  Xantes.  Several 
ordinances  and  decrees  unfavorable  to  the  Reformers  succeeded  cnrh 
other  in  the  closing  years  of  Mazarin.    In  December,  1650.  their 
worship  was  interdicted  in  episcopal  towns  and  in  localities  bflr>/»g- 
ing  to  ecclesiastics ;  ministers  were  forbidden  to  preach  elsewhere 
than  in  their  place  of  residence.    In  January,  1657,  a  deci*ee  in 
council  decided  that  the  churches  built  by  Protestant  nobles  should 
be  demolished  when  the  fief  should  pass  to  a  Catholic  noble,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  rebuilt  if  the  estate  were  resold  to  a  Protes- 
tant.   A  decree  of  May,  li).')H,  forbade  Refonners,  where  worship 
was  not  authorized,  to  sing  psalms,  even  in  their  apartments,  so  as 
to  be  heard  outside.' 

The  progress  of  monarchical  power  and  unity  turned  against 

*  See  Yol.  X.,  Martin's  Histoin  dt  France,  p.  346. 

a  •«  Wc  tlo  nnt  ask  your  Majesty,  Sire,  to  brinish  at  present  from  jourlcmH-m 
that  unhappy  Ubcrty  of  conscience  which  is  destroying  the  true  liberty  of  the  children 
of  Ood,4«aiM»iM<bfMldb»nfJbe«lM  o/'«ne«hiaM,b«t  w«dMir»atlM«i 

that  ...  if  your  authority  cannot  all  at  once  atifle  this  eril  it  would  enfeeble  it  and 
cause  it  to  perish  by  tlegrces."  —  f\<^'nn,iifanci'  du  cferjF  de  Franet,  etc*,  Paiis« 

*  Anctenna  LoU/nnyuses,  t  XYII.  pp.  836,  839,  846,  869. 
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tbem,  though  they  had  lonjj  mnco  forgotten  their  old  pretensions 
to  become  a  State  within  a  Statu,    Tlie  greatest  share,  however,  in 
these  malevolent  measures  should  be  attributed,  not  to  the  initiative 
of  the  government,  but  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  clergy  on 
the  depositaries  of  the  royal  authority.    The  quinquennial  assembly 
of  the  cler^r^^  too  well  seconded  by  the  tribunals  of  all  kinds, 
waged  an  int'uiiattnl,  iiidi-fatigable  war  on  the  Hberties  of  the  Jure- 
ticH  :  between  the  rrulcstant  svnod,  which  solicited  monev  of  the 
King  to  support  its  pastors,  and  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  which 
gave  it  to  him,  tiie  chances  were  not  equal ;  the  Mazariu  govern- 
ment, encumbered  with  debt  and  zealous  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  treasury,  purchased  ffratuities  of  the  clergy  at  the  expense 
of  the  Huguenot  liberties. 

rvla/-u-iu,  however,  was  too  prudent  and  too  much  an  enemy  of 
violence  to  go  very  far  in  this  direction  ;  but  he  died,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  XIV.  brought  new  principles,  more  elevated,  movQ 
systematic,  but  at  the  same  time  still  more  unfavorable  to  the  Ref- 
ormation.  We  have  set  forth  elsewhere  the  views  of  Louis  XIV. 
on  this  subject,  as  he  enunciated  them  himself  in  writing  his  Me- 
moirs about  1670 ;  he  was  then  much  opposed  to  the  idea  of  perse- 
cuting the  Reformers  violently  and  of  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
Imt  ^lly  decided  to  undermine  the  Reformation  by  refusing  all 
boons,  all  ikvors  to  oMhofe  Protestants,  by  lavishing  his  bounties 
on  coiiTerted  Protestants,  by  restricting  the  privileges  accorded  to 
the  Refenned  worship  within  the  narrowest  bounds  that  justice 
and  propriety  could  permit"  In  theoiy,  this  fell  fiir  short  of  the 
doctrines  of  Boisnet)  who  stigmatiaad  as  infidels  ^  those  who  were 
nnwilHng  that  the  prince  should  employ  rigor  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion.*' ^  In  practice,  the  hamiS*  of  jutUee  and  'propriety  receded 
from  day  to  day,  and  permUted  almost  eyexything  except  the  abso- 
lute interdiction  of  worship. 

During  the  first  yean  of  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  im- 
mense abides  were  taken  in  the  oppodte  directt<m  firom  Mazarin, 
who  had  himself  fallen  hehind  Richelieu.  Since  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  Reformers  had  held  national  synods  eveij  three  years. 
In  1662,  the  triennial  epoch  arrived,  the  King  did  not  antfaoriae 
them  to  reassemble,  and  they  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
must  henceforth  content  themselves  with  provincial  synods.  The 
pveoedmg  year,  the  conferences  had  been  already  interdicted ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  general  assemblies  and  the  special  assemblies  were  at 
once  st^xessdd ;  leaving  subsisting  provisionally  the  intermediite 

^  Politique  d*  V^crUwre  taUiUf  i.  rii. 
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degree,  the  provincial  tticimblies.    The  tune  decree  had  forbidden 
aimisters  to  salute  peraons  in  anthori^  in  a  body ;  they  were  thut 
deprived  of  the  public  cliaraetcr  which  had  been  acknowledged  to 
thcra  (March  17,  1661).^   Another  decree  had  forbidden  Protes- 
tant noblemen  to  have  In  their  houses  any  public  token  of  the 
exerdae  of  their  religion  (March  24,  1661).    The  fiefanned  wot- 
ihip  was  prohibited  in  the  grater  part  of  the  province  of  Gex, 
under  pretext  that  this  province  had  been  conquered  from  the 
House  of  Savoy  subsequently  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  not 
comprised  in  it ;  as  a  £iivor,  two  "  places  of  worship  "  were  left  the 
Reformers  of  Gex ;  one  of  the  two  was  Femex  (Femey).  The 
King  granted  the  Catholics  of  Gex  a  respite  of  three  years  to  pay 
their  debts  to  the  Reformers  who,  more  industrious  and  active,  held 
the  fjreater  part  of  the  capital  in  the  province  (January,  16ti3). 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  stranger  intervention  of  power  in  private 
relations.    This  became  a  system.    The  importunities  of  the  clei^gy 
soon  obtained  from  the  King  a  decision  of  a  more  general  character 
and  more  formidable  scope.    The  right  to  change  religion  follows 
naturally  from  the  liberty  of  conscicTicc  ;  nevertheless,  the  clergy 
unceasingly  solicited  the  material  punishment  of  those  wliom  they 
styled  apostates  and  backsliders  ;  that  is,  of  the  Catholics  wlio  be- 
came Protestants,  and  the  converted  Protestants  who  returned  to 
their  former  belief.    In  the  time  of  Richelieu,  in  1038,  the  bishops 
of  Languedoc  had  urged  their  intendaut  to  render  provisional  ordi- 
nances in  tliis  direction,    Richelieu  cut  short  this  bepnning  of  per- 
secutioii,  and  sanctioned  reli<rious  liberty  hv  re<iulatijifr  the  formal- 
ities  with  which  a  Catholic  must  com|)ly  to  chrwire  his  religion. 
The  clerfTV  returned  to  the  charfie  under  Mazarin,  who  saw  the 
consequences  of  the  ecclesiastical  preteTi'.i(ins  and  resisted  them 
Muznrin  dead,  the  clerL^v  renewed  their  *  iitrcitin'^?  with  the  young 
King,  and  succeeded  ni  great  part.    In  Aj)rii,  I*)'!  ',  a  royal  decla- 
ration forbade  all  Protestants  who  had  become  Catholics  to  return 
to  the  so-called  Rt  tni  nied  religion,  and  all  priests  or  religionists  to 
embrace  the  Reformation  :  this  was  to  take  away  from  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  its  principle  and  its  foundation  :  tlienceforth  tree  choice 
between  the  two  principal  forms  of  Christianity  was  no  longer  the 
common  right  of  Frenchmen.    The  magistracy,  almost  always  in 
harmony  with  the  clergv  when  the  Reformation  was  in  question, 
innnediatelv  fell  upon  the  aixi^tati  s  and  hnrksHders  ;  the  royal  coun- 
cil was  forced  to  interfere  to  iorbid  the  giving  to  the  declaration  a 

In  1664,  they  ^  (^re  forbidden  to  wear  cnssocks  and  lOllM  wifll  itoWMi  Jih 
ckmm  Imfnmgmu,  U  XYIL  p.  400;  t  XVUL  p. 
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cetroactive  effect,  then  to  determine  what  penalty  should  be  in- 
flicted thenceforth  on  apostates  and  backsliden;  the  penalty  decreed 
was  perpetual  banishment  (June,  1666).^ 

Thu3  recommenced  relije^ons  persecotion.  The  edict  agpunst 
backsliders  was  one  daj  to  have  fiir  mm  terrible  oonseqoences  than 
Ltouis  XIV.  had  foreseen. 

The  clergy  pursued  their  victorious  march.  Their  tactics  were 
to  present  a  petition  to  a  tribanal  in  some  particular  case ;  the  de- 
cree, once  rendered,  if  contrary  to  the  Protestants,  was  not  long 
in  being  confirmed  bj  a  contradictory  decree ;  then  a  general  decree 
was  obtained  in  the  matter ;  lastly,  the  general  decree  was  trans- 
formed into  a  declaration  of  the  King,  a  law  of  the  State.  Sev- 
eral very  grave  acts  followed  the  edict  against  backsliders.  A 
decree  in  council,  July  21,  1664,  annnlled  all  letters  of  mastership 
granted  by  the  King  which  did  not  specify  that  the  grantee  was  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  This  time,  a  retroactive  eflfect  was  given  to 
this  decree.  The  Refimners  coold  no  longer  become  master-work- 
men in  the  trades  except  "by  way  of  masterpiece."  This  first 
blow  dealt  to  their  industry  was  only  the  ap{)lication  of  the  princi- 
ple laid  down  by  Lonis — the  exclusion  of  Reformers  from  aU  royal 
&vors.  But  the  access  to  mastershipe  by  the  nsnal  way  of  mas- 
terpiece "  did  not  even  remain  open  everywhere :  for  instance, 
the  linen-drapers  of  Paris  were  ordered  to  shut  out  from  their  com- 
munity all  Protestant  women  (Angost  21,  1665}.  At  Rouen,  in 
all  the  trades,  at  Paris,  in  the  corporation  of  mercers,  but  one  Prot* 
estant  was  received  to  fifteen  Catholics.  In  many  places  it  was 
endeavored  to  exclude  them  entirely,  jealousy  and  cupidity  accord- 
ing with  fanaticism.  After  industry,  the  family  was  attacked ;  a 
declaration  of  October  24,  1665,  authorised  Protestant  children 
to  <^ange  their  religion,  despite  their  parents,  from  the  age  of  £mr* 
teen  for  boys,  of  twelve  for  girls,  and  to  quit  their  parents,  requir* 
ing  of  them  an  annui^.  Natural  rights  and  the  union  of  all  Prot- 
estant &milies  were  given  up  to  the  discretion  of  devotees  and 
churchmen,  who  believed  themselves  permitted  to  do  anytlung  to 
snatch  the  children  of  heretics  from  the  devil.  A  decree  in  coun- 
cil, of  the  preceding  May  12,  had  not  less  violated  the  family  and 
humanity  by  authorizing  ecclesiastics  to  present  themselves  in  the 
houses  of  sick  Protestants,  and  to  demand  of  them,  through  a  magis- 
trate or  a  municipal  officer,  in  what  religion  "  they  wished  to  die."  ' 

1  Hittoire  de  rsiit  <2s  NmOtt,  t  III.  pp.  466-520.  Bolhi^re,  tkUurcUimenU  wr  fai 
tauMet  de  la  rivocation  de  l'6iit  d»  AbaiM^  p.  86. 
>  Hisiain  d»  em  d»  Nmki,  t.  lY.  pp.  194 
vol.  I.  6f 
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Another  edict,  of  April  24,  1^fi.5,  had  considerably  increased  th^z 
powers  of  the  commissioners  of  tlie  Edict  of  Nantes,  establi-^ht  d  In 
165t),  while  among  these  coiiunissioners  the  Protestants  cea>ed  to 
be  on  a  fi>otiii<;  of  equality  with  the  Catholics.  A  vear  after,  Apn'l  2, 
1666,  a  ;:riieral  regulation  concerning  the  exerc  ise  of  tlie  so-railed 
Reformed  relifrion  was  issued  on  the  demand  of  the  assembly  of  ?he 
clergv';  tliis  is  enou^'li  to  tell  what  was  its  spirit.  It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  restrictive  measures  apiinst  consistories,  and  was  acc-om- 
panied  with  a  prohibition  to  Protestant  private  individuals  to  l^eep 
academies  (establishments  of  higher  instruction)  for  the  education 
of  the  young  nobility.  Neither  could  Reformers  open  new  coDcges 
without  Ictters-pnteut,  which  were  never  accorded  to  them.  This 
long  series  ul  vexations  cast  dismay  among  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion. While  the  provincial  synods  raised  their  plaintive  voices  on 
all  sides  to  the  Kinir,  a  considerable  number  of  families  quitted 
France,  and  the  Reformers  began  to  learn  that  road  to  exile  whicll 
so  many  ilit.iu>aiid  Frenchmen  were  destined  to  ti  Ilow. 

It  was  in  the  most  active,  the  most  laborious  portion  of  the  bour- 
geoisie that  Protestantism  was  most  firmly  rooted ;  in  proportion  as 
the  disfavor  of  the  ruling  power  rendered  public  ftmctions  less  ac- 
cessible to  the  Reformers,  they  had  concentrated  more  in  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  occupation'^,  and  the  aluiosl  universal  conver- 
sion of  the  Huguenot  upper  n i  liiiity  had  had  few  imitators  among 
this  serious  and  ripd  boui^eoisie.    Colbert  deemed  the  fiiture  of 
his  institiitidiis  and  the  fortune  of  France  endangered,  should  so 
many  useful  men,  the  most  solid  jirops  of  his  desifrns^  be  driven  to 
despair.    He  energetically  employed  in  their  defence  that  salutary 
ascendencv  wliieh  Louis  XIV.  had  not  vet  learned  to  shake  off: 
he  apjiealed  from  sacerdotal  and  parliamentary  passion  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  State,  the  equity  of  the  King.    He  was  seconded  by 
considerations  of  external  policv.     The  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
had  address(>d  to  the  King  respectful  remonstrances  in  fiivor  of  the 
French  Reformers.    Louis,  who  at  that  time  still  treated  the  Prot- 
estant I  i  iu  ers  with  circumsjiection,  replied  graciously  to  the  Elec- 
tor, assured  him  that  he  intended  to  maintain  the  Protestants  "on 
an  equality  with  his  other  subjects,**  (September  6,  1666,)  and 
paused  some  time  on  the  fatal  declivity  down  which  he  was  im- 
pelled.*   The  zeal  of  the  parliaments,'  the  inteudants,  and  the 

1  Et'sloirt  de  Vtfiitt  Ae  Nanffs,  t.  IV.  p.  12. 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  great  parliament  the  parliament  of  Paris,  more 
epUghtmed  than  the  olhen,  mu  lew  peiMcating.  The  parUament  of  Boneo,  on 
the  contrary,  consoled  Itnlf  hf  Implaciibljr  pamdnf  the  Oigiieiioti,  for  beiiif  no 
longer  permitted  ta  bmn  eoroeven. 
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clergy  was  nstnuied:  the  tbimder-claps  of  decrees  and  rojal 
declaradons  no  longer  followed  each  other  unceaainglj- ;  the  gen^ 
eval  regulation  of  1666,  on,  or  rather  ag^st  the  exercise  of  the 
pretended  Reformed  worsliip,  was  even  revoked  hy  a  declaiation 
of  Fehnuoy  1,  1669,  which  forbade  tlie  constraining  or  mdueuig 
of  Ftotestant  children  to  change  religion;  and,  without  restoring  to 
Protestants  eligibility  to  masterships  granted  by  royal  letten^  ex- 
pressly confirmed  their  right  to  he  received  into  all  Idnds  of  tradea^ 
**  according  to  the  usual  forms  of  apprenticeships  and  master- 
pieces," only  they  could  not  be  snperior  in  numbers  to  Catholics  in 
the  wardenships,  ^*  while  the  communities  were  reputed  Catholic.** 
In  Languedoe,  however,  hy  concession  to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  Pro- 
vincial States  swayed  by  the  clergy,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Prot* 
eatants,  instead  of  one  half,  could  form  but  one  third  of  the  corpo- 
Tations.  They  were  still  held  eligible  to  municipal  offices;  they 
regained  freedom  to  print  their  religious  books  without  special  per- 
mission  firom  the  magbtrates.  The  King  interdicted  car&  and 
monks  to  present  themselves  in  the  houses  of  sick  Protestants 
imless  they  were  summoned,  and  also  redressed  some  other  griev- 
ances.^ 

The  Reformers  fancied  that  they  saw  the  openinrr  of  an  era  of 
reparation  and  the  return  of  the  tim€l  of  Henri  IV.  From  1666 
to  about  1674  they  breathed  under  the  protection  of  Colbert;  they 
took  the  decrees  and  edicts  which  at  times  still  disquieted  them  for 
the  last  rumbling  of  an  expiring  storm. 

Notwithstanding,  sundry  hostile  acts  indicated,  at  intervals,  that 
if  the  system  was  softened,  it  was  not  wholly  changed.  Local 
measures  of  oppression  were  ratified  by  the  royal  council ;  fer  in- 
stance, the  Reformers  were  excluded  from  the  trade-corporations  at 
La  Rochelle,  under  the  pretext  that  thb  dty  had  formerly  lost  its 
privileges  on  account  of  its  rebellion ;  B^am  was  reduced  to  twenty 

places  of  worship"  from  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
which  it  had  ;  other  churches  were  suppressed  in  divers  provinces. 
A  few  weeks  before  the  declaration  of  Febnian'  18,  1669,  the 
King  had  suppressed  the  Chambers  of  the  Edict,  instituted,  con- 
formably to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  the  parliaments  of  Paris  and 
Rouen,  to  judge  cases  in  which  the  Reformers  were  concerned.  In 
&et,  the  Reformers  had  not  great  interest  in  them  so  long  as  there 
was  not  a  single  councillor  of  their  religion  ui  these  chambers,  and 
as  the  chambers  of  inquiry,  to  which  they  were  now  referred,  had 
each  a  Protestant  councillor ;  but  in  principle  eveiything  that  in* 
1  BkiDb9  Armd»  NimkB,  t  IV.  p.  110. 
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fiinfred  on  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  a  irrave  matter.  Another  mm- 
urc,  which  (liil  not  specially  concern  the  Protestants,  was  de?»tine^ 
later,  combined  with  the  edict  against  backslidcf^,  to  become  the 
great  machine  of  destruction  with  resjwct  to  them:  this  was  the 
edict  of  AugTist,  lf)69,  afjtiinst  emi^jration.  Tins  edict  forbade, 
under  pain  of  confiscation  of  h<Kly  and  f:joods,  not  only  enlistment 
in  the  military  or  maritime  service  of  foreign  countries,  but,  in 
general,  settlement  in  foreitjn  countries  without  intention  of  n?- 
tuniinfr,  by  marriage,  acquisition  of  real  estate  and  transportation 
of  family  and  floods.*  This  was  the  absolute  denial  o^  the  riulit 
of  expatriation,  —  an  exceptional  ri^jht  which  ethics  can  admit  onlr 
in  rare  cases  and  with  severe  restrictions,  but  which  policy-  cannot 
absolutely  proscribe  without  committing  a  grave  otfence  ngnin^t 
human  personality.  We  shall  see  what  were  the  cooflequeuces  oi 
the  principle  just  laid  down. 

The  return  of  the  King  to  more  moderate  conduct  towards  the 
Reformers  had  been  caused  in  part  by  the  hope  of  a  peacefiJ  onion 
of  the  two  religions.    Louis  clung,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  the 
idea  which  Richelieu  had  entertained,  of  gaining  over  the  Protes- 
tant pastors  by  concessions  on  a  few  points  of  discipline  and  wor- 
ship, and  bringing  back  their  flocks  through  them  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church.    The  controversial  genius  of  Bossuet,  and  the  poldfn 
seductions  of  the  court,  were  alike  to  participate  in  this  work.  It 
was  a  pure  delusion.     A  few  private  individuals  suflfered  tliem- 
selves  to  be  won ;  but,  the  alarm  once  given,  the  body  of  pastors 
resisted,  and  the  project  miscarried  completely  at  the  first  serioui 
attempt  in  the  provincial  syBod  of  the  lie-de-France  held  at  Char 
renton  in  1673. 

From  1674,  the  oppressive  edicts  and  decrees  began  to  follow 
each  other  anew  :  —  November  6,  1674,  prohibition  to  ministers  to 
settle  or  preach  outside  their  residence;  —  December  27,  1675- 
April  15,  1676,  prohibition  to  synods  to  give  ministers  to  nobles  of 
fiefs  which  had  not  yet  had  any ;  —  August  28,  1676,  daughters 
of  Reformers,  aged  twelve  and  upwards,  who  had  been  received 
into  the  House  of  the  Propagation  at  Sedan,  should  not  be 
to  see  their  parents  until  they  had  made  their  abjuration,  lest  thf 
parents  might  endeavor  to  shake  their  resolution  '*  by  tears  or  re- 
proaches "  ;  that  is,  the  young  Protestant  girl,  once  drawn  into  a 
convent,  no  matter  by  what  means,  was  deprived  of  all  cominnT"* 
cation  with  her  iuniiy  until  she  had  changed  her  religion :  this 

1  Anciennft  Lois  Jmit^ai»e$,  %.  XYIIL  p.  a6fiw  Rvlhitoe,  p.  GO.  BMndiW^ 
Hmm,  %.  XV.  n,  128-167. 
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practiied  everywhere  as  at  Sedan ; — July  28, 1677,  prohihitum  to 
the  Befonners  to  mibom  Catholics,  uaist  penally  of  one  thousand 
liTies*  fine.1 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  plans  of  Loiils  XIY.,  set  forth  hy 
liifiiMlf^  this  disbvor  towards  the  obstinate,  fiiTor  towards  the  docile, 
were  to  ooncnr  in  the  same  end«  Louis  was  fiuthfnl  to  his  designa. 
In  1676  he  founded  a  singdar  institntioa  to  aooelenite  the  con- 
Torsion  of  heretics.  In  1616,  Louis  XIIL  had  assigned  a  fund  to  the 
•opport  of  converted  Protestants ;  the  assemblies  of  the  cleigy  had 
also  Toted  from  thirty  thousand  to  fbr^  thousand  livrea  annuaJly  Ibr 
ministeis  who  might  embrace  Gatholidsm ;  a  Calvinist  minister,  it 
was  said,  who  should  abandon  his  fimcttons  to  embrace  the  CSatholie 
fidth,  must  not  be  left  to  starve  on  account  of  having  ,  abjured  his 
error ;  ibis  was  ycious,  and  remained  hmg  within  tolerably  mod> 
est  bounds.  But  in  1676,  Louis  XIV.  devoted,  no  longer  to  conver- 
atons  made,  but  to  conversions  to  be  made,  die  revenue  of  the  abbeys 
of  Saint^Gexmain-defr-Pres  and  Cluny,  and  one  third  of  the ,  steward- 
ships, that  is,  one  third  of  the  revenue  of  the  vacant  benefices.  The 
convert  Pellisson  was  commissioned  to  keep  this  fund  and  to  super- 
intend its  distribution.    Pellisson  distriboted  the  money  to  the 
bishops,  with  instructions  how  to  employ  it,  and  established  a  true 
market  of  conscience  among  the  lowest  part  of  the  Protestant 
population.  Thu  was  in  the  closing  years  of  the  war  with  Hol- 
land ;  the  misery  was  great :  in  the  poorest  countries  the  rate  for 
conversions  did  not  exceed,  on  the  average,  six  livies  per  head* 
The  converts  were  required  to  accompany .        receipt  with  a 
formal  abjuration.      The  eloquence  of  Pellisson,  less  learned,  but 
fitr  more  persuasive  than  that  of  Bossuet,"  was  not  long  in  becom- 
ing proverbial    Calvinism,  already  encroached  upon  among  the 
upper  nobility,  was  thus  attacked  at  the  other  extremity,  among 
the  dregs  of  the  people.    This  success,  swollen  by  all  sorts  of  sur* 
prises  and  frauds,  deluded  the  King  as  to  the  fodltty  of  pushing 
the  enterprise  further.    Nevertheless,  the  great  number  who  re- 
lapsed and  returned  to  the  chapels,  afier  spending  their  six  livres, 
ought  to  have  enlightened  Louis  as  to  the  value  of  these  conver- 
sions.   He  saw  in  it  only  anrither  motive  for  being  still  more 
rigorous,  and  a  declaration  of  March  13, 1679,  added,  to  the  ban- 
ishment which  ponished  backsliders,  recantation  and  confiscation  of 
goods.* 

It  was  during  a  jubilee  and  one  of  the  King's  paroxysms  of  de- 

1  Amtimum  Zmb  frm^iMe$,  t  XIX.  pp.  160, 167, 168, 176b 
«Bnllillra«p.l€0. 
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votion  that  tlie  fund  tor  conversions  liaJ  Iwen  e'^ta1)!i>liecl-    In  the 
conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  tow  urd^  liie  llL'toraier^,  ly  tlie  side  of  the 
spirit  of  despotic  unity,  there  was  also  a  sliar*   to  be  uscribed  to 
rchgious  zeal.    This  share  teiKk-d  to  iiicreasf  mure  and  mure, 
and  the  devotional  spirit  was  destine  J  to  ur<;e  the  Kiiiir  farther 
than  the  monarchical  spirit,  whirh  might  have  been  n  vn-iiified  to 
a  certain  point,  by  j)ohtical  judgment.     The  moral  state  of  the 
King  and  tlie  war  a;:ainst  the  Keformation  were  thenceforth  tu 
be  closely  allied.    Louis  thought  to  ol)tain  j)ardon  for  iiis  sins  Ir 
bringing  back  to  the  Church  its  strayed  .siibi»-rrs,  and  th«'  two  idt-as 
of  his  own  ref«>nn  and  of  the  extinction  ot  hi  l  esv  in  his  kinj^dum 
were  devidopcd  simultaneously  ^^  iliiin  liim.    The  internal  Iiistory 
of  tl)<-  I   urt  assumes  new  importance  at  tliis  i  pueh.    T)wring  the 
hrsx  iieriod  of  the  reign,  the  private  lite,  tiie  personal  aftections  of 
LouLi  XIV.,  had  bclonijed  rather  to  anecdotical  than  to  general  hii- 
tor}'.    Louis  had  faitiiluliy  practi.sed  tlie  {)rccepts  which  he  givts 
his  son  in  his  Memoirs;  namely,  tli;it  :l  king,    if  he  cannot  guar- 
antee  hiniselt  Iroiii  tiie  weaknesses  coiiinion  to  the  rest  ot  mankind, 
should  at  lea-st,  while  abandoning  his  heart,  remain  master  of  his 
mind,"  and  absolutely  separate  his  business  from  his  pleasures.* 
The  modest  La  Valliere  had  not  desired,  the  haughty  Muntespan 
had  not  been  able,  to  influence  public  affairs.    For  the  first  time 
under  tliis  reign,  a  woman  aj)pears,  who  is  about  to  become  insen- 
sibly a  puliti(  .il  personage  called  to  act  on  the  destinies  of  France, 
and  the  nature  ut  her  relations  with  the  Kin*:  \m1I  be  sTich  tiiat 
Louis  will  not  think  himself  derogating  from  liis  principlt^s  in 
accepting  an  influence  destined  to  be,  later,  exaggerated  and  trans- 
formed into  absolute  dominion  by  popular  prejudice. 

In  lG»)>j,  Madame  de  Montcs[):in,  already  high  in  favor  with  the 
King,  without  being  as  yet  his  mistiL^^.  liad  recommended  to  liis 
kindness  a  young  woman  of  a  distingui  Ik  J  but  j>oor  familv,  whom 
the  comic  poet  Scarron  had  married  tluough  cliarity  and  had  letl 
a  widow  in  indigence.    She  was  a  converted  Protestant,  gi^aiid- 
daughter  of  the  brave  and  eloquent  D'Aubigne,  the  friend  of 
Henri  IV.    A  few  yeara  at\er,  Madame  de  Montespan  introduced 
her  prot^gdc  to  tlie  intimacy  of  the  King,  by  charging  lier  with 
secretly  educating  the  children  that  she  had  given  to  Louis.  Ma- 
dame Searron  found  means  to  cause  lierself  to  be  entreated  by 
the  King  himself  to  accept  this  dthcate  oflice,  which  she  wished  to 
hold  directly  "from  the  father  and  not  from  the  mother**  (1670). 
The  King,  wbo  at  first  had  testified  little  sympathy  for  her  an*i 

1  (Euvra  dt  Lomt  XIV^  t.  II.  p.  2dl. 
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fouDd  her  too  prudish,  was  not  long  in  taking  a  &ncy  to  her. 
There  v>'aB  a  harmony  of  mind  and  manners  between  tliem  which 
WIS  destined  to  increase  with  age,  and  her  regular,  gentle,  and  seri- 
ous beauty,  heightened  by  rare  natural  dignity,  was  essentially  fitted 
to  please  Louis.  She  loved  consideration  as  he  loved  glory ;  like 
him,  reserved,  circumspect,  yet  full  of  attraction  and  grace,  she 
had  the  same  charm  of  conversation,  and  sustained  this  charm 
longer  by  the  resources  of  a  richer  imagination  and  a  more  varied 
education.  Like  him,  she  had  the  individuality  of  vigorous  and 
self-seeking  oiganizations,  yet  she  was  susceptible  of  lasting  and 
solid,  if  not  ardent  affections :  she  was  at  once  less  passionate  and 
more  constant  than  the  King,  who  was  to  be,  in  friendship  as  in 
love,  truly  constant  to  her  alone  ;  but  she  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  sacrifice  to  her  feelings  eitlier  her  interests  or  her  repose  ; 
contrary  to  Louis  XIV.,  she  was  devoted  in  small  things  and 
devoid  of  generosity  in  great  ones.  Like  him,  lastly,  by  nature 
and  not  by  hypocrisy,  she  was  fond,  above  all,  of  order,  conven- 
tionality, appearances,  —  a  strange  contrast  to  the  hazardous  inti- 
macies which  she  had  contracted  at  Scarron^s,  and  wliich  she  had 
the  good  taste  not  to  break  off  abruptly;^  a  prude,  a  devotee,  and 
a  fHend  of  Ninon,  to  whom  she  bore  the  happy  resemblance  that 
the  beauty  of  both  miraculously  defied  years,  slie  was  not  however 
a  false  prude,  and  everythinn;  leads  us  to  believe  the  imputations 
of  Saint-Simon  and  some  other  writers  calumnious.  Iler  calm, 
reflective,  reasoning  character,  incapable  of  impulse  and  of  illusion, 
aided  her  to  defend  a  virtue  often  besieged,  and  love  of  coiisidera- 
tvm  preserved  her  as  maternal  love  preserved  Madame  de  Sdvign^. 
The  King,  who  did  not  pique  himself  on  fidelity  towards  the  reign- 
ing mistress,  courted  Madame  de  Scarron  as  early  as  1(372,  as  is  at- 
tested by  a  letter  written  by  her  to  one  of  her  female  friends.  "  I 
dismiss  him,"  said  she,  "  always  despairing,  never  repulsed."  She 
played  a  very  singular  game  with  him  at  that  time  :  she  spared  noth- 
ing to  render  herself  agi'eeable  and  necessary  to  him,  and  at  the 
same  tiniL'  kept  him  at  a  distance  in  the  name  of  virtue  and  piety, 
which  gave  her  a  rifjht  to  blame  more  or  less  directly  tlie  aduhn  uus 
commerce  of  wliirli  the  children  whom  she  was  rearing  were  tJio 
issue.  This  was  not  wholly  treason  at  first  towards  her  benefactress, 
for  she  frankly  urged  Madame  de  Montespan  to  cease  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  the  King,  to  be  no  longer  but  his  friend,  remonstrating 
with  her  that  she  would  thus  be  more  honored  and  jnore  powerful 
at  court.  The  impetuous  Montespan  was  wholly  unfit  for  a  part 
^  A  letter  from  her  to  Kiooo,  besring  date  Horember,  1677|  it  eliU  aa  ezietenoe* 
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8u  skilftj  and  complex ;  but  Madame  de  Scarron  li.id  in  some  sort 
set  her  conscience  at  rest,  and  labored  thencefortli  ^\-ithout  scruple 
to  imdermine  tiie  tavorite.  The  children  of  wliuin  she  1ki*1  tht 
charf^e,  at  first  concealed  for  a  few  yeai*s,  were  leffitinuz^'d^  in- 
stalled at  court,  and  "presented  to  the  Queen,"  in  1074,  with 
their  gowriiess,  whom  the  King  soon  created  Marciiione»s  de 
Mainfenon  (1675).' 

\\  ;ir  was  tlienceforth  declared  between  the  two  women  wlio  dis- 
puted the  King  with  each  other,  the  one  defendinrr  t}ic  heart,  tiie 
other  attacking  tlie  conscience  —  a  strange  preacln  r  who  lent  to 
1)1  i-^^iu  t  and  Buurdaloue  much  more  efticiicious  assistanct-   than  the 
cuntessot  oj  the  Kinij.    It  mav  be  ima<rined  that  the  mission  which 
the  new  Marchioness  imj)Osed  on  herself  was  not  without  pen], 
with  a  prince  as  vu^iceptible  as  Louis  XIV.;  often,  either  that  :»he 
deemed  h»*rse]f  too  much  exjju.->ed,  or,  on  the  contrni  v,  \hat  she  wa5 
vexed  to  .sie  Montespan  regain  the  sway,  slie  pretended  to  )>e  re- 
solved to  retire  from  court ;  but  she  alwa\  <^  found  means  to  came 
herself  to  be  ordered  to  remain  by  her  omjtssor^  —  an  austere  per- 
sonage who,  in  the  best  faith,  always  prescribed  to  lier  what  she 
wislied  to  do.    We  obtain  a  glimpse,  in  the  correspondence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  of  many  scenes  of  high  comedy  ;  if  diis 
had  been  only  pantomime  and  falseliood,  it  would  have  been  odious, 
but  the  piquancy  arose  precisely  from  tiie  sort  of  sincerity  of  the 
heroine.    Madame  de  Maintenon  wished  most  sincerely  to  bring 
back  the  Kinn  to  the  path  of  goodness  and  salvation,  to  take  away 
his  mistress  withuut  replacing  her.    Was  it  her  fault  if  her  fortune 
was  confounded  with  the  cause  of  Heaven  ?   Nothing  equalled  the 
ardor  of  her  zeal ;  she  was  led  by  it  to  blame  the  weakness,  not 
only  of  Father  La  Chaise,  but  of  Bossuet  himself.     The  Jesuit 
La  Chaise  darcfl  not  refuse  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  the 
King  in  a  state  ot  habitual  sin;  as  to  Bossuet,  certainly  most  inca- 
pable of  this  complaisant  sacrilege,  he  had  believed,  in  a  moment 
of  disagreement,  in  the  final  rupture  of  the  King  and  Madame  de 
Montespan,  and,  consulted  by  tiie  King,  he  had  admitted  that  the 
converted  .dinner  miffht  Iwe  Chrintianl ii  at  court.    The  result  was 
that  M,  de  Cmdom  (Bossuet}  was  taken  for  a  dupe,  that  Louis 

1  In  1680,  they  WCM  authorised  to  bear  the  name  of  Bourbon.  Concerning  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  see  her  TjfUrrs,  editions  of  175*1.  180C,  1815,  1826,  — nil  rerf 
incorrect;  her  Entraietu  a  SaifU-Cgr,  cited  by  the  Duko  de  Noniiies,  Hutoin  dt 
madam  A  Mmimmt,  t  L  p.  280 ;  Dm  MAmm  oT  ber  nleoe.  Madiae  4e  Caj\» ; 
tiie  book  of  Rcederer,  «b/a  Sc^leU polie  m  Fmneef  tnd  M.  Larall^p  HGrf.  de  Saint- Cf. 
The  pretended  M^m&ir^»  df  madnme  de  Mnintfnnn  nr«*  n.  hn<\  n>nmncp  by  T-i  BenU' 
mellc.  A  good  edition  of  Madame  de  Maiateuon's  kcters  hm  been  promised  lu 
ter  histockn,  BL  de  NttOUei. 
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and  hU  misiren  ibfgot  ihor  Molutioos,  ibr  Mtdame  de  Montespan 
had  shared  fiir  a  moment  liie  remorse  cf  the  King,  and  that  their 
renewed  intimacy  again  gave  two  children  to  the  world  (1676)«^ 

Lore,  notwithstanding,  declined,  without  profit  as  yet  to  yirtne; 
infidelities  without  importance  were  succeeded  hya  striking  infidel- 
ity: Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  passed  like  a  meteor  over  the 
horixon  of  fayor  (1679-1690).  This  ephemeral  reign  disappeared ; 
Montespan  and  Maintenon  lbimd  eaeh  other  ag^  fiice  to  fiice,  bat 
the  latter  strengthened  by  all  that  had  weakened  the  former. 
Loais,  in  1680,  was  fbr(y*two'  years  old  and  was  begmning  to 
weary  of  violent  passions ;  the  even  temper  of  Blaintenon  rested 
him  from  the  storms  in  which  he  had  been  fbroed  to  live  by  the 
haughty  Montespan.   The  widow  of  Scaxron  had  the  gentleness 
of  La  Yallidre,  with  a  subtle^,  a  breadth,  a  buoyancy  of  mind 
which  this  amiable  woman  had  lacked.   Lonis  would  have  rather 
changed  his  mistress  than  have  replaced  a  mistress  by  a  firiend ;  he 
showed  less  ardor,  however,  for  he  went  away  now  always  afflictedt 
never  despairing,"  no  longer  always  despairing,  never  repulsed*"' 
He  lent  a  more  and  more  &vorable  ear  to  pious  admonitions,  and 
in  his  mind,  as  in  the  minds  of  those  around  him,  the  idea  of  re> 
forming  himself  as  to  works,  and  that  of  reforming  his  snlijects  as 
to  foith,  were  not  separated.  A  species  of  holy  league  pressed  Louis 
on  these  two  points,  as  much  as  prudence  permitted  with  respect  to 
a  prince  so  jealous   of  not  being  governed."   This  was  composed 
of  Bossuet,  whose  rigorous  theories  we  have  set  forth  elsewhere ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Harlai,  a  prelate  of  great  talents  and 
irrcgalar  morals,  who  wished,  by  destroying  Protestantism,  to  re- 
habilitate himself  with  the  devotees ;  *  and  the  confossor  La  Chaise, 
who,  much  more  worldly  and  politic  than  fanatical,  was  neverthe- 
less of  necessity  the  persecutor  of  the  Protestants,  and  wished  no 
longer  to  be  forced  to  acts  of  complaisanoe  towards  his  royal  peni- 
tent, which  so  strongly  compromised  his  character.   What  share 
had  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  the  common  work?  This  share  may 
have  been  exaggerated,  but  we  must  not  foil  tonlay  into  a  contnury 
eicess; — at  the  epoch  which  we  have  reached,  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Msdnienani^  as  the  courtiers  wittily  called  her,^  was 
very  great;  she  exerdsed  it  for  the  of  the  King ;  and 

^  Lettret  dt  madame  de  MuitUenoa^  ap.  Noailletf  t.  L  p.  520.   Houvenirs  de  madame  d* 

*  Letter  from  Madaaw  de  Matntraon  to  Ufadwns  d»  groptwaCi  1680;  No> 

aillM,  t  II.  pp.  5-6. 
»  (Eum*  de  D'Aguaseau,  t  XIII.  p.  162. 
'  b«.Ti«Q(^  letter  of  September  18, 1680. 

vout.  <e 
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the  ooDYenion  of  the  King  and  the  convernon  of  lierelies  wex% 
as  we  have  aaid,  two  oonnected  ideat.  Tlie  King,'*  wrote  llik 
dame  de  Maintenon,  October  28*  1679,^^**  the  IQng  avows  Ini 
weakoeasM ;  he  acknowledges  his  firalts.  ...  He  fhii^  seiioiidf 
of  the  oonvenion  of  heretics»  and  in  a  Httle  while  thin  will  be 
labored  for  in  earnest** 

All  that  had  hitherto  been  done  towards  this  end  was  therefore 
trifling  compared  with  that  which  was  projected.  Bat  hj  whst 
means  were  they-  to  labor  m  eameHf 

In  1679,  the  SecreUiry  of  State,  Ph^Hppeanz  de  Chftteaimed; 
an  obscure  and  subaltern  minister  who  had  for  his  department  the 
a£birs  of  the  so-called  Reformed  reli^^non,  consnlted,  on  the  manner 
of  accelerating  converstoiis,  the  men  best  acquainted  with  the 
provinces  where  the  Beformers  were  most  nnmerons.  Two  meuM^ 
rials,  written  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  Chftteanneuf,  sum  iq> 
the  two  systems  of  conversioa  between  which  CethoEc  opinion  wss 
divided:  one  system  was  supported  by  the  Jansenists  and  by  all 
who  approached  them  in  ethics;  the  other,  bj  the  Jesnita.  The 
first  memorial  was  the  work  of  the  intendant  of  Lower  Languedoe^ 
D'Agnesaeao,  that  able  and  upright  administrator  who  had  so  e£fee- 
tively  seconded  the  reforms  and  creations  of  Colbert.'  D*Agiies- 
sean,  a  rigid  Christian,  indmed  to  the  sentiments  of  Port-Roval, 
counselled  above  all  the  employment  of  moral  authority.    It  wss 
neceasaiy,  aocotding  to  him,  to  reform  first  the  morals  and  the  ig- 
norance of  the  deigy,  if  it  was  wished  to  reform  the  ftith  of  the 
heretics ;  the  resplendent  lustre  of  the  heads  of  the  ecdesiasticsl 
order,  so  brilliant  in  talents  and  virtues,  cast  an  illusion  over  the 
intellectual  and  moral  inefficiency  of  the  lower  clergy  in  the  wesfcp 
em  and  southern  provinces,  those  precisely  where  the  Church  hsd 
opposed  to  it  a  great  mass  of  Protestants  directed  by  ministers 
ahnpst  all  weU*infoimed,  of  good  morals,  and  accustomed  to  spesk* 
ing.  If  at  Paris  and  Versailles  the  sacred  desk  rivalled  in  gjoiy 
the  rostrums  of  Athens  and  Rome,  in  Langoedoc  and  Poiton 
there  was  scarcely  a  curS  capable  of  commenting  on  the  GoepeL* 
D'Aguessean  wished  therefore  that  the  King  should  act  on  tlie 
clergy  chiefly  by  the  medium  of  the  bishops ;  to  him,  as  to  the 

1  Rulhi>n>,  p  106.  According  to  tht  Duke  d«  NomUm,  this  i«tter  is  of  168a 

*  i>ee  ante,  p.  ti3. 

•  Two  edteto  of  1671  sod  1678  had  suppressed  one  of  the  giMtMt  sIhwm  of 

Church,  hy  forbidding  sny  ecclesiastic  to  Ntign  Ms  benefice  with  a  reservation  of  s 
pension,  iinlcKS  he  hud  offldnfod  in  it  fifteen  je«r<»  ;  the  pension  in  thU  ca-ie  cou!4 
not  exceed  one  third  of  iiie  revenoe.   Time  iras  needed  for  this  mca;3ure,  deiua«vi 
.  toMUsTsouraletlhmMraiUMrj,  tobssriiiihiils. 
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dieciples  of  Pori-Rojal,  as  to  all  men  of  tntemal  rdigum^  the  point 
in  question  iros  to  make  Catholics  by  persuasion,  not  to  make  hyp- 
ocrites by  constraint. 

D*Aguesseau,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  legitimate 
proselytism  ;  he  counselled  the  exclusion  of  Protestants  fiiom  public 
functions  and  firom  participation  in  certain  privileges,  as  suspected 
by  the  State,  and  in  order  to  excite  them  to  reflect  on  their 
course.  As  to  him,  in  the  distrk^t  which  he  administered,  he  re- 
stricted as  much  as  possible  the  freedom  of  worship,  demolished 
those  chapels  the  poflseasion  of  which  was  not  fully  estahlished,  and 
considered  the  Protestant  religion  as  a  citadel  which  we  must 
beware  of  attempting  to  take  by  storm,  but  which  we  should  un- 
dermine, gaining  ground  upon  it  day  by  day,  until  it  shall  be  in- 
sensibly reduced  to  so  httle  that  it  will  finally  fall  of  itself.*'  ^ 

Such  were  the  conclusions  laid  down  by  the  moderate  party^ 
already  far  distant  from  L*Hospital  and  Henri  IV.,  and  even  from 
Riclieh'eu,  but  in  conformity  with  the  principles  professed  by  Louis 
XIV,  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign.  The  abolition  of  liber^  of 
worship  appeared  therein  in  prospective ;  only,  liberty  of  con- 
science was  sincerely  reserved,  its  violation  being  incompatible  with 
the  jirlnciples  of  inUriMl  rettglon. 

The  other  system,  set  forth  in  the  second  memorial,  required 
prompter  expedients,  and  urged  the  royal  authorily  energetically 
and  directly  to  prosecute  the  destruction  of  the  external  signs  of 
heresy ;  the  intemal  conversion  would  come  later,  when  it  could. 
At  all  events,  the  fathers  who  were  constrained  to  become  lip- 
converts  would  be  damned  as  hypocrites  instead  of  heretics ;  but  the 
children  who  had  sfoii  nn  other  worship  than  the  true  one,  would 
in  the  end  be  good  Catholics.  "  God  makes  use  of  all  ways,"  wrote 
Madame  de  Maintenou.^  The  inviolable  moral  liberty  of  the  hu- 
man being,  and  his  inalienable  right  to  dispose  of  himself,  once  set 
ande,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  dogma  of  eternal  punishment 
'  gave  to  these  maxims  a  certain  logical  force  and  led  inevitably  to 
the  treading  under  foot  of  all  the  rights  of  the  individual,  the  £im- 
ily  and  socie^;  it  was  in  the  name  of  charity  itself  that  men  ex- 
ercised over  others  the  saltitary  violence  of  tlie  comptUe  intrare* 
The  violent  party  therefore,  in  wishing  to  bring  back  external  unity 
at  all  costs,  appealed  to  fanaticism  no  less  than  to  policy. 

The  memorial  which  we  have  cited  dared  not,  however,  yet 
demand  the  immediate  revocation  of  the  £dict  of  Nantes,  and  only 

1  CFmw  a  lyjjiiw wii,  t  Xnr.  ii.  as.  Balhihe,  Ik  109. 
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daimed  new  mtarictions,  new  rigor,  and  the  angmentetkm  «f  tin 
revenne  of  the  Jetoiti,  as  en  mstmment  of  converrion. 

The  violent  purtj  had  the  aaoendency  with  the  King,  and  dii 
majority  of  the  hishops  entered  into  it  mote  and  mora ;  the  jesoit* 
leal  epait  triomphed,  in  &ct,  at  the  moment  when  the  ohm- 
montane  theocy  of  Jeioitiam  waa  overthrown  and  denied  hj  tlit 
Jetnito  themaelvea,  who  had  transferred,  in  tome  aort,  their  obedi- 
ence from  the  Pope  to  the  King,  as  we  shall  see  direetljr.  Twentf> 
two  chapels  were  demolished  in  the  coarse  of  1679 ;  in  Jnlj  d 
this  year,  a  royal  declaration  suppressed  the  mixed  conits  *  whidi 
judged  the  soita  of  ReCbrmers  in  tlie  parlismenta  of  Tonlonae,  Bor- 
deaux, and  Grenoble.  The  motive  alleged  Ibr  the  suppression  was, 
that  ^  these  exceptional  tribunals  had  become  useless,  since  for  fify 
yem  no  new  troubles  had  arisen  caused  bj  the  so-called  ReArraed 
religion,  and  since  the  animosities  between  the  subjects  of  the  two 
religions  were  extinct*'   Thus  the  very  hand  that  smttaa  the  Re> 
formers  renders  a  shining  testimony  to  thdr  innooenoe,  and  Looii 
XIV.  confesses,  with  his  own  mouth,  the  absence  of  any  grievaace 
against  them.'  October  10,  it  was  interdicted  to  Protestants  ts 
hold  any  synod  or  conference  without  the  permiaaion  of  the  King 
and  the  presence  of  a  royal  commissioner;  these  oommisaioocn 
were  thenoeferth  aU  Catholics.   November  6 :  prohibition  to  sD 
lords  of  fiefe  to  settle  Protestant  officers  (bailifi,  etc.)  on  Mf 
estates.    February  20, 1680 :  prohibition  to  Protestants  to  exsp* 
dse  the  profession  of  midwives.    June,  1680 :  prohibition  to  sfl 
Catholics  to  apostatin  under  penalty  of  recantation,  eonfiseatiflB 
of  goods,  and  perpetual  banishment.  Uinisters  who  should  rsceive 
them  should  be  interdicted  and  their  ehurehea  dosed.  This  impcr 
tant  dechration  was  the  complement  of  the  edicts  ag^dnst  faact 
alidera.  July  11 :  Refeimert  were  excluded  from  the  crown^ampi 
as  lessees,  interested  parties,  or  employes.  August  17 :  prohibitisn  ts 
receivers-general  to  treat  for  the  recovery  of  villain  taxes  with  sa^ 
Reformers,  or  to  employ  any  clerks  of  Uiat  religion.   Colbert  hsd 
struggled  in  vain  to  save  the  administration  and  deilcs  of  finances: 
their  removal,  like  the  suppression  of  the  mixed  courts,  was  amoog 
the  measures  demanded  hy  the  second  of  the  memoriahi  of  wkidi 
we  have  spoken.  August  28 :  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Pari* 
prescribing  the  remoTid  of  the  Protestant  officers  in  the  lower 
courts.   November  16:  three  years*  delay  were  aoeofded  to  coof 
verted  Protestants  for  the  payment  of  their  debts.  November  19 

1  In  theae  court*,  callcil  mi-part fes,  in  fact,  bat  one  third  were  Kefonnen. 
*  Ameimim  Lots  fran^aiut,  t  XIX.  ]».  tMM. 
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recstablisliment  of  the  ordinance  prescribing  to  magistrates  to 
interrogate  sick  Protestants  concerning  the  faith  in  which  they 
wished  to  die.  The  same  month :  interdiction  of  mixed  marriages ; 
children  born  of  parents  of  different  religions  to  be  repnted  illegit- 
imate. Diirincr  all  the  year  1680  the  hammer  of  the  demolishers 
resounded  on  every  side  ;  the  least  infraction,  the  slightest  pretext, 
sufficed  to  throw  down  a  chapel.  Tlie  commissioners  of  the  edict 
and  liic  miendants  rivalled  each  other  in  the  ardor  for  destmo- 
tion.* 

The  King  was  recompensed  for  his  zeal  by  the  warm  thanks 
of  the  assembly  of  tlie  clergy,  which  congratulated  itself,  by  the 
organ  of  its  general  agent,  on  having  seen  nearly  all  of  its  de- 
mands accorded,  its  wishes  anticipated,  and  its  expectation  sur- 
passed. The  clergy  nevertheless  drew  up  new  demands  to  con- 
tinue the  work. 

The  situation  of  the  clergy  was,  at  this  moment,  most  complex 
and  extraordinary :  the  Galilean  Church,  scarcely  pacified  by  tibe 
species  of  compromise  concluded,  in  1669,  between  the  Jansenists 
and  the  royal  and  pontifical  authority,  found  itself  involved  in  a 
double  stiniggle  between  Ultramontanism  and  the  Reformation  ; 
the  war  which  it  sustained  against  Rome  rendered  it  only  more 
bitter  with  respect  to  heretics ;  embroiled  with  the  Pope,  it  wished 
to  be  more  catholic  than  he.  It  must  be  added,  that  in  the  war 
on  heresy  it  had  had  the  initiative,  and  that  in  the  war  on  papacy 
it  was,  to  speak  truly,  only  an  auxiliary ;  it  was  royalty  that  had 
given  the  impulse. 

The  quarrel  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Holy  See,  which  it  is  time 
to  set  forth  somewhat  in  detail,  and  which  became  envenomed 
from  day  to  day,  had  a  double  origin :  one  from  pure  theory,  the 
other  from  circumstance,  but  nevertheless  bordering  also  on  princi- 
ples ;  tliese  were  the  questions  of  ultramontanism  and  of  "regale," 
or  tiie  right  of  the  crown  to  receive  tlie  revenues  of  vacant  bishop- 
rics and  abbeys.  In  prosecuting  the  foundation  of  his  monarchical 
establishment,  his  work  of  absolute  unity,  Louis  had  encountered 
at  once  in  liis  path  the  Huguenot  protest  against  this  umtj  and  the 
Roman  pretensions  to  another,  vaster  unity.  He  must  inevitably 
have  come  in  collision  with  both  obstacles ;  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  carrying  with  it  an,  at  least,  indirect  supremacy  over  the 
temporal  power,  is  not  logically  compatible  with  absolute  mon- 
archy and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Doubtless  the  existing  power 
of  Rome  no  longer  responded  to  its  pretensions ;  but  Louis  was 
1  IIutMre  de  V6iU  dt  NaaUt,  U  lY.  Ur.  zn. 
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not  CQBtented  wtlb  the  pment ;  he  wished  to  fimnd  his  empire  bt 
theory  as  in  &cti ;  he  ftttecked  ibr  their  principles,  not  for  tlieir 
acts,  enfeebled  Rome,  and  the  mhmiaaive  and  fidtfalnl  Protestants. 
Colbert,  through  thu  spirit  of  ]iati<»al  ind^endenee,  eneouraged 
the  King  against  the  Pope,  whfle  he  strode  to  soften  faim  towards 
the  Protestants.   Boasnet,  the  advocate  of  GalUean  tnditioD,  sup- 
ported, directed,  the  anti*iiltnunontane  moTement,  reserving  to  | 
himself  the  right  to  restrict  it  within  certain  limits.   The  Gnllicaa  | 
doctors  took  the  field  on  ereiy  side.   An  incident  of  this  theo- 
logical war  has  remained  celebrated.   The  Ultramontanes  acetned 
theur  adversaries  of  having  altered  the  meaning  of  ihe  evangelicsl 
text,  to  convert  it  into  a  weapon  in  fevor  of  the  independence  of  ' 
*lie  temporal  power ;  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  tune  of  the  tran^ 
lation  of  the  Bible  by  father  Amelote, — a  translation  published  bf 
order  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1666, — an  important  pasBs^ie 
of  the  Go^l  according  to  St  John  was  translate  in  a  whoOy 
new  manner.  In  chapter  xviii.  verse  86,  Christ  had  been  made 
till  then  to  say,  "JVbv  is  my  kingdom  not  firom  hence,'*  ^  which  per* 
mitted  the  viear  cf  ChritA  to  pretend  that  this  restriction  had  been 
temporary,  and  that  the  time  of  tiie  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth 
was  come.  Now,  Father  Amelote,  and  all  the  Gallican  or  JaoMO- 
ist  translators  who  have  given  versions  contemporary  or  posterior  . 
to  his,  snch  as  the  Kew  Testament  of  Hons,  the  Bible  of  Sad, 
etc.,  suppress  the  word  im,  and  translate,  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,** — thns  absolutely  deciding  the  dktinction  between 
the  temporal  and  s^tnal  powers.   The  GalHcans  believed  them- 
selves anthorised  in  this  significant  suppression  by  the  feet  that  the 
Greek  nw>,  which  had  been  translated  as  fiov,  is  fer  from  having  a 
meaning  as  clearly  determined  as  the  Latin  irantf,  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds. The  nltramontane  translators  and  the  Protestants  remamed 
in  unison  on  this  point  against  the  Gallicans.   In  other  times,  the 
equivocal  sense  of  this  Cheek  particle  might  have  caused  rivers  of 
blood  to  flow. 

In  1663,  the  Sorbonne  had  rendered  a  decision  in  fevor  of  the 
Gallican  maxims.  In  1674,  the  congregation  of  the  JMex  having 
censured  at  Rome  theses  sustained  hy  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  conferm- 
ily  with  the  decision  of  166S  against  the  infellibility  of  the  Pope  snd 
his  superiority  over  the  council,  the  same  propositions,  reinforced  liy 

1  This  is  the  whole  of  the  verse:  "Jesus  answered,  My  kinpdoin  it  not  of  thi* 

vnrM  ^r]  SanDjta  fj  ^itf)  ovk  f  ariviv  Toii  koc^ov  Tovrm),  If  my  kingdnm  were  of  tha 
world,  till  II  wuuld  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jc**: 
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other  arguments  on  the  independence  of  the  tempoml  power  and 
the  rights  of  the  bishops  not  to  be  arbitrarily  deposed  by  tlie  Pope, 
were  revived,  the  year  after,  before  the  Sorboniie,  by  the  Ahh6  de 
DS^oailles,  Bossuet  preisiding  at  the  head  of  the  tliesis,* 

Hitherto  it  had  been  only  a  conflict  of  tlieologiims ;  but  the  King 
and  the  Pope  were  to  be  soon  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  Tiie 
King  liad  exercised,  from  time  immemorial,  the  right  of  "regale" 
over  the  greater  number  of  the  dioceses  of  France  ;  that  is,  he  col- 
lected the  revenues  of  the  va<  ani  bishoprics,  and  conferred  the 
benefices,  ^Y^l^cll  depended  on  tliem,  until  the  new  titularies  had 
registered  their  oath  of  fidelity  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  The 
four  great  provinces  of  the  south  were  exempt  from  this  right ;  but 
their  exemption  had  been  long  contested  in  the  parliament  of  Paris 
and  in  the  royal  council.  An  edict  of  February  10,  1G73,  ex- 
tended  the  "  regale  "  to  the  whole  kingdom.  This  was  at  once  a 
new  maiuiestation  of  the  unitary  spirit  and  a  fiscal  measure  ;  the 
King,  moreover,  designed  to  employ  for  the  conversion  of  the  Prot- 
estants t!ie  profits  which  he  miglit  derive  from  the  edict.  Almost 
all  the  bishops  of  the  south,  after  some  opposition,  yiekkd  before  a 
new  royal  declaration  of  April,  l<)7o,  and  registered  their  oaths. 
Two  Jansenist  prelates,  the  bishops  ot  Aleth  and  Pamiers,  who  had 
lately  figured  actively  in  the  debates  on  the  formuhiry  and  the  jive 
propositions,'^  were  the  only  ones  that  did  not  submit.  The  King 
made  api>ointments  to  the  benefices  dependent  on  their  bishoprics, 
as  if  tlieir  ej)iscopal  chairs  had  been  vacant.  The  twi^  bishops  ex- 
communicated the  beneficiaries.  The  latter  appealed  to  the  met- 
ropolitan archbishops,  who  declared  the  excommunications  void. 
Both  bishoj)S  apj)ealed  from  the  metropolitans  to  the  Pope. 

The  Pope  then  reigning  was  Innocent  XI.  (Odescalchi),  elected 
September  21,  1676.  Innocent  XL,  obstinate  and  unlettered,  but 
pious  and  rigid,  was  ill-disposed  towards  the  French  policy,  although 
it  had  served  his  election,  and  almost  favorable  to  the  Jansenist^, 
whose  severe  ethics  he  esteemed.^  Satisfied  to  see  the  j)relates  of 
this  party  have  recourse  to  the  Holy  See,  he  warmly  sustained  the 
two  bishops,  rescind  (1  the  ordinances  of  the  metropolitans,  and 
addressed  to  the  King  two  exceedingly  virulent  briefs  against  the 
"sinister  counsels  of  his  ministers"  (March-September,  K578). 
Louis  paid  no  attention  to  them.     A  third  brief,  of  extreme  vio- 

1  Lettrt  de  PtUmon,  «p.  (Emm  dk  Lm»  XIV,,  t.  VL  ^  484. 
«  Ibid,  p.  144. 

*  Hardi  %  1679,  he  oondemnedp  tt  the  Inaligadoa  of  Bowoet,  rizty'flTe  propofi^ 

tions  extracted  from  the  casuista  of  the  cunipaojof  Jeius  bj  vaj  of  compeoMllkMi; 
indeed,  he  eondemiied  the  Kew  Tcetimeiit  <tf  Modi  (S^cember  %  1679). 
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knee,  w«a  laonclwd  December  29, 1679 ;  the  Pope  tfumtened  lb 
King  to  use  his  anthoritj/'  if  Loom  did  not  snbmit  to  his  patend 
remonatnuices.  The  aMemUy  of  the  cleigy,  whidi  met  in  1681^ 
wote  to  the  King  that  it  regarded  this  ^  extmotdiiuu^'  prooeediag' 
with  sorrow,  and  expresalj  protested  "egainst  the  vain  entefpnes 
of  the  Holy  See*'  (July  10,  1680).  The  Pope  npUed  bj  coh 
demning  a  book  on  tiie  ri^its  of  bishop,  written  bja  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne  according  to  the  order  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy 
(December  18, 1680). 

The  two  bishops  who  had  given  rise  to  the  debate  had  died 
meanwhile,  but  their  death  had  made  no  change  in  the  qoeation  of 
the   regale  " ;  the  vicars  and  chapter  of  one  of  the  two  dioceses, 
that  of  Pamiers,  sustained  the  contest  with  the  same  obetlnai^,  and 
things  had  been  canned  so  fiurthat  one  of  the  grand  vicam  bad  been 
exiled,  the  other  condemned  to  death,  by  contumacy,  as  the  anther 
of  sedition.  The  metropolitan  had  caused  others  to  be  elected  m 
their  place  by  the  benefidaiies  supplied  by  the  King.    The  Pspe 
addressed  to  the  chapter  of  Pamiers,  January  1,  1^1,  a  boef 
which  overthrew  all  the  maxims  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  even 
derogated  fi*om  the  council  of  Lateran.   He  excommunicated 
fsKto  the  grand  vicars  established  at  Pamien  by  the  metropolitiit 
(the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse),  thev  abetton,  and  the  metropolitan 
himself,  and  declared  void  the  conleasions  and  marriages  made  or 
to  be  made  before  priests  holding  their  powers  fiom  the  grmd 
vicars  wirudinff.   The  parliament  of  Paris  reentered  the  IibIb  in 
turn  with  all  the  vehemence  of  old,  and  rendered  a  decree,  March 
81,   against  a  printed  libel  in  the  finrm  of  a  brief  by  Pope  Lmo* 
cent  XI.,**— a  brief  by  which  this  pontiff  smites  with  interdict  *^aa 
archbishop,  his  brother,  who  has  received  from  Gk)d,  and  not  from 
his  bulls,  what  the  prelates  of  this  kingdom  take  from  Borne  oolj 
smce  the  concordat — the  powers  attached  to  his  cbaiacter."  The 
enlightenment  of  the  persons  threatened  by  this  brief,  adds  the 
parliament,    insures  them  against  the  thunders  which  the  court 
of  Rome  has  vainly  launched  for  centuries.**  ^   The  Pope  ordered 
the  French  Jesuits  to  drcnlate  and  support  his  brief.  The  su|)erian  ^ 
of  the  Jesuits  of*  Paris  were  sent  Ibr  by  the  parliament,  mid  re- 
ceived a  prohibition,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  execute  this  order.  j 
They  obeyed  the  King  and  parliament  (June,  1681).  Their  breth*  / 
ren  of  Toulouse  and  Pamiers  had  set  ihem  the  example,  which 
followed  by  the  other  houses  of  France.   By  a  strange  revenal  t( 
opinions  and  principles,  the  Jesuits  were  wiUi  royalty  and  the  Juf 

^  Anciennu  Lois  fran^Ua,  t.  XIX.  p.  262. 
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■enisto  with  the  Holy  See.  Loius  XIV.  seemed  to  have  become  the 
Pope  of  the  French  Jesuits,  on  condition  of  urging  Fnmce  in  their 
ways;  their  power,  in  fact,  thus  rose  to  the  snr&ce  in  the  wreck 
of  their  thedogical  doctrine. 

Meanwhile  the  archbishops  and  bishops  present  at  Paris,  to  the 
nnmber  of  forty«two^  assembled  on  the  invitation  of  the  general 
agents  of  the  deigy,  and  demanded  of  the  King,  for  the  interests  of 
the  crown  as  of  the  Chnrch,  a  national  council,  or  at  least  a  general 
assembly  of  the  clergy  (March--May,  1681).  The  King  granted  a 
general  assembly,  to  meet  October  31,  composed  of  two  bishops  and 
two  deputies  of  the  second  ecclesiastical  order  for  each  metropolitan. 

The  expectation  was  great  and  the  public  mind  strongly  agitated. 
The  feeling  of  national  independence  embodied  in  the  monarchical 
form  was  irritated  at  still  meeting  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  kmgdom  the 
ultramontane  influence.  Colbert  dwelt  strongly  on  this  feeling,  in 
the  hope  of  thus  exciting  a  diversion  on  the  Protestant  question. 
Hdany  bishops  showed  themselves  greatly  incensed  agamst  Rome, 
some  through  courdership,  others  through  the  desire  of  elevating 
the  episcopal  dignity,  so  long  depressed  by  Roman  primacy  trans- 
formed  into  sovereignty.  Public  opinion  fermented;  there  was 
talk  of  suppressing  the  annats,  that  onerous  tribute  paid  by  France 
to  Rome,  of  taking  away  from  the  Holy  See  the  appointments  to 
benefices  which  it  preserved  in  Brittany  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
desired  that  the  prelates  of  Fiance  should  bear  no  longer,  as  a  mark 
of  servitude,  the  title  of  bishops  by  the  permission  of  the  Holy 
See."  A  few  went  further :  there  were  rumors  of  separation,  of  a 
patriarchate. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  agitation  that  the  assembly  convened. 
It  intrusted  the  opening  sermon  to  Bossuet,  recently  transferred  from 
the  bishopric  of  Condom  to  that  of  Meaux.  Bossuet  was,  on  this 
solemn  occasion,  what  he  had  been,  what  he  was  to  be  all  his  life 
— the  advocate  of  moderate  opmions,  the  statesman  of  the  Church ; 
he  placed  himself  and  placed  the  assembly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  ultramontanisni  and  from  schism.  The  sennon  of  September 
9, 1681,  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  his  genius.  If  there 
are  difficulties  which  he  does  not  surmount  in  it,  it  is  because  they 
are  insurmountable.  In  this  discourse,  a»  brilliant  as  able  and  care- 
fully weighed,  he  strives  to  establish  at  once,  by  the  same  argu- 
ments and  the  same  historical  fects,  the  feUiUlity  of  the  Pope  and 
the  indefectibili^  of  the  Holy  See  ;  that  is,  the  impossibility  that 
error  should  be  established  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  a  distinctioQi 
it  must  be  granted,  somewhat  subtle  and  obscure ;  he  shows  the 
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Gallican  libertiM  fimnd  hy  lihe  Galltcan  Church  in  the  tradition  of 
the  anivenal  Church,  nnd  termiiMtet  hj  n  wim  aaUy  against  tk 
Ubertuui  (fi:«e-thinkers)  who  pnrsDe  tk«  ^eitfvl  diarm  &fwf9dt^ 
He  had  a  preientiment  that  die  combat  of  opinions  woold  not  k 
long  circnnucribed  among  the  Chritdan  lects. 

The  affiur  of  the  **re^'*  was  the  fint  olject  deHbenited  npoa 
by  the  assembly.   Antoine  Amatid  strove  to  excite  tlie  lii6ho|i6  to 
defend  the  privilege  of  the  diooeses  fi>nnerly  exempt.  Thia  tnde&ii- 
gsble  pokmist  had  been  unaUe  to  preserve  to  the  end  the  bcmefits  ef 
ih€  peoM  qf  rdigiion.   While  his  friend  Kioole  delisted  in  a  r^Nse 
purchased  by  so  many  struggles,  Armmd,  whose  nuBtant  asdor  did 
not  diminish  with  time,  had  embrdled  hinudf  anew  with  tlie  rojd 
antiiority,  and  had  retired  to  Belgium  in  1679.   There,  he  atimd 
up  Jansenism  in  &vor  ^£  the  Pope,  as  he  had  stirrsd  it  op  eo  Ion*; 
against  the  Pope.    The  oondnct  of  Aniand  and  the  JanaeBists, 
although  expliohle  by  thdr  maxims  on  ihe  administration  of  dis 
Church,  natarsUy  caused  the  King  extreme  irritation  |  be  wooM 
see  in  them  only  a  spirit  of  perpetmd  opposition ;  and  a  new  stofm 
gsfthered  thenceforth  over  Port  Royal,  whidi  had  impradenily  op- 
erated finom  Gkdlicanism  on  llus  decisive  ocoaaion.  The  aseemlily 
of  the  dergy,  in  feet,  hannoniaed  fiiDy  with  the  King  on  the  ^iie§- 
lion  of  the    regale     h  ratified  the  extension  of  the '^le^e'^ts  | 
the  whole  kingdom ;  and  Louis,  on  his  side,  by  an  edict  of  Janusiy, 
1682,  suppressed  all  m  the  "regale  **  that  was  injurknui  and  con- 
traiy  to  ecdesiastieal  disdpline ;  that  is,  he  renounced  t]ie  i^t  of 
immedktely  cor^mring  benefices  whidi  involved  spiritual  joriadie- 
tion,  and  only  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of /nvsMtotMrn,  providing 
tiiafc^  presentee,  before  being  put  in  possession,  must  give  proof  of 
the  qualities  requisite  before  the  ecdesiastieal  authority:  this  wss 
^  abolition  of  oommendams  in  the  exercise  of  the  regale." 

Tlie  assembly  stated  to  the  Pope  the  motives  of  this  oomprosuso 
In  a  respectful  and  firm  letter,  which  Bossuet  drew  up  in  the  name 
of  the  Ardihishop  of  Rheims,^  the  president  of  the  conmuflsiQB 
(Felmiary  3, 1682). 

The  point  of  fiict  resolved,  it  passed  to  higber  questions.  Tin 
moment  was  propitious  to  establish  the  Gkdlican  maxims  on  a  Bm 
basis,  and  to  avenge  die  reverse  which  the  theoretical  indepen- 
dence of  the  crown  had  suffered  finmeriy  fix>m  the  State»>Geiieisi 
of  1614,  thanks  to  the  cowardice  of  the  government  of  fifsm 
d*MedicL  Colbert  urged  the  Kmg  not  to  let  such  an  oecs6ios 
escape,  and  prevailed  over  the  Chancellor  Le  Telfier  and  his  som 

^  Son  of  ChancellOT  Le  Tellier,  and  brother  of  LoaToit. 
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the  AxchVisbop  of  Rheims,  who  feared  to  complicate  the  situatioa 
etiii  more,  and  who  desired  that  Rome  should  be  treated  with  con- 
eideration.  Bossuet  himself  did  not  see  trillioat  apprebrasion  the 
King  ask  of  the  assembly  a  decision  on  these  matters,  and  was  re* 
assured  only  when  he  found  lumself  alone  charged  with  drawing 
up  the  declaration  of  tlie  sentiments  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and, 
consequently,  master  of  the  situation.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Harlai,  the  Bishop  of  Tournay,  Choisettl,  and  several  other  prelates, 
would  have  gone  much  further  than  he  against  Rome.  The  i>M> 
iaratim  of  the  dergy  of  Fraivce  concernmg  the  Ucclesiastical  Power 
was  adopted  March  19, 1682.  The  clergy,  after  smiting  witli  e(|ual 
reprobation  those  who  strive  to  overthrow  the  Gallican  liberties, 
based  on  the  holy  canons  and  on  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers,'* 
and  those  who,  "  under  the  pretext  of  these  liberties,  attack  the 
primacy  of  SL  Peter  and  his  successors  instituted  by  Jesus  Christy 
and  the  obedience  which  is  their  due,**  declared  :  — 

1st  That  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  the  Church  itself^ 
have  received  power  from  God  only  in  spiritual  things,  and  not  in 
political  things  (^civilium),  the  Lord  having  said,  "  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world ;  "  that,  consequently,  kings  and  princes  cannot 
be  deposed  <lir  u  tly  or  indirectly,  or  their  subjects  released  from  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  by  the  authority  of  the  heads  of  the  Church ;  and 
that  this  doctrine  should  be  inviolably  followed  as  in  COnfomu^ 
with  the  Word  of  God,  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  esaoH 
pies  of  the  saints. 

2d,  That  the  full  spiritual  power  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  of  the 
successors  of  Peter  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  decrees  of  the 
holy  ecumenical  council  of  Constance  on  the  authority  of  general 
councils,  decrees  approved  by  the  Apostolic  See,  subsist  at  the  same 
time  in  their  full  force  and  virtue. 

8d.  That  thus  the  use  of  the  apostolic  power  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  canons  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  that  the 
rules,  customs,  and  constitutions  received  in  the  kingdom  and  in 
the  Gallican  Church  should  remain  in  force,  and  the  bounds  set  hy 
our  Others  continue  immovable. 

4th.  That  the  sovereign  pontiff  has  the  principal  part  in  ques- 
tions of  fiiith,  and  that  his  decrees  regard  all  the  Churches ;  but 
that,  nevertheless,  his  judgment  is  not  irrevocaUe,  so  long  as  the 
consent  of  the  Church  has  not  confirmed  it. 

These  maxims  shall  he  sent  to  all  the  Churches  of  France  and 
to  their  bishops."^ 
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The  Declaration  was  ck*lil>erated  upon  bv  the  thirty-four  arcb- 
bisho|»»  ami  hlshops  pivsciit,  and  subscribed,  after  them,  by  the 
tliirty-iDur  deputies  of  die  clerj;^'.  A  royal  edict  of  IVfarch  2S 
gave  ilu'  force  of  law  to  the  I>»  c  l.iiaiioa,  and  enjoined  all  professois 
to  engagi-  to  teacli  it  m  the  schools. 

This  act  lui^  remained  one  of  the  great  events  of  ecc1e5iasTi^£ 
historv.  The  Cliurch  i)f  Fi  ance  did  not  content  itself  with  icuim- 
ing  to  the  maxims  of  the  tifteenth  century,  as  regarded  the  respec- 
tive authority  of  tl»e  Pope  and  the  councils, — maxims  wliich  it  i  a: 
never  formally  abandoned  ;  it  recugiiizetl  the  modem  theorv  uf  iL 
absolute  independence  of  the  temporal  power,  —  a  tlieory  which  tk 
■w'h<»le  Middle  Ages  had  rejected,  and  according  to  wiiicli  a  heretic^ 
or  intidcl  king  preserved  his  rights  to  the  obedience  of  Catholic 
subjects  and  could  not  be  deposed  by  the  Church.  Sixty-seven 
years  before,  the  clergy  of  France  had  risen  against  this  doctrine 
pro|K»unded  by  the  'Fhird  E>tate,  and  the  crown  had  recoiled.* 

The  Po|)e,  hitherto,  liad  left  the  letter  of  the  assembly  on  the 
couipromii»e  relative  to  the  "  regale  '*  unanswered  ;  at  the  news  of 
the  Declaration  lie  broke  forth  by  a  brief,  in  wide  h  he  prufe&scfci  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  four  articles  decreed  hy  the  assembly,  but 
passionately  re])roached  the  French  bishops  for  their  servile  fear  of 
the  King  and  their  abasement  before  tenij)oral  magistrate.--,  cajxible 
of  "covering  tluir  name  with  everlasting  uj>[)rol)riuni ;  he  tnded 
by  rescinding  and  annulling  all  that  they  had  ilecidcd  concerning 
the  **  regale  "  (April  11, 1682).  This  first  thundei-ciap  seemtti  to 
promise  a  still  mure  violent  storm  again.st  the  four  articles. 

Bossuet  drew  up,  in  the  name  of  the  assembly,  under  the  form 
of  a  letter  t(»  the  bishops  and  clerev  of  France,  a  protest  as  p^ive 
and  measured  as  the  brief  was  declaniatorv  ;  but  the  gravity  de- 
tracted notliiui:  fi-oni  the  enerjiv.  Tiie  writer  blames  the  evil 
counsellors  who  have  suggested  to  an  "  excellent  Pope'*  exagger* 
atluns  and  excesses  ill-becoming  the  dignity  of  so  great  a  name. 
*'  We  blush,"  he  exclaims,  for  those  who  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  insj)ire  the  Pope  with  such  sentiments!  .  .  .  The  brief  is  void 
of  itself,  since  tlie  sovereign  pontiff  has  been  deceived  as  to  tlw 
iacts." 

This  letter  was  not  sent  to  the  clergy.  Before  Bassuet  was  able 
to  cause  it  to  be  voted  on,  the  assembly,  after  a  suspension  of  some 

-wM  compowd  from     Miimmm  and  Jommd'KtX  fhe  AbW  Ledleo,  Ctaon  of  Ihan* 

which  have  just  been  publishtM  ( l^'i  by  the  AbW  Guett^e.    It  is  well  to  Itftf^* 
the  original  work.  f»r  M.  Baii^se(  ia  nut  always  a  fiUtbftU interpreter. 
^  See  Vol.  XI.,  Mjutin's  Hittoirt  de  Frcmot. 
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weeks,  was  indefinitely  prorogued  by  tlie  King  (July  23).  It 
never  reasscml)lt  d.  This  denouement  astonished  the  public  and 
crrieved  the  iiri  it  man  who  hiid  been  the  soul  of  the  assembly,  and 
who  did  not  judge  the  work  finislied.  It  was  a  faihng  back  on 
the  part  of  tlie  royal  power,  just  before  so  ardent  in  ur<:^ing  tlie 
bishops  against  the  Pope.  This  sudden  change  was  attributed  to 
the  intluence  of  Cardinal  d'Estrdes,  charg^  '«  affairs  from  France 
to  Rome,  who  had  urtxently  entreated  the  King  to  content  himself 
with  tlie  successes  obtauied,  and  not  to  make  or  permit  new  steps 
calculated  to  increase  the  irritation  of  the  Holy  Father.  Le  TelHer 
and  Father  La  Chaise  supported  D'Estr<?es,  secretly  bncked  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  latter  had  suffered  in  silence  wliat  they  could  not  pre- 
vent trom  being  <\(m<.:  ap  niist  the  Pope  ;  but  they  saw  themselves 
menaced  in  turn :  the  assembly  liad  created  a  commission,  with 
Bossuet  as  chairman,  charged  to  examine  the  ethics  of  the  casuists ; 
and  Bossuet  had  already  composed  on  this  subject  three  treatises 
on  the  important  questions  of  usury,*  probabilism,  and  the  iove  of 
God.  The  Jesuits  parried  the  blow  by  obtaining  by  indirect  means 
the  separation  of  tiie  assembly,  before  Bossuet s  propositions  on 
ethics  could  be  converted  into  official  decisions.  The  King,  satis- 
fied witli  having  caused  the  rLl)so1ute  independence  of  his  crown  to 
be  recognized  by  the  Gallican  Church,  and  resolved  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  papal  brief  in  the  consummated  affair  of  the  re- 
gale," consented,  therefore,  to  stop  hostilities,  and  even  suspended 
the  printing  of  the  ]iroceedings  of  the  a<  inbly. 

The  action  of  the  Pope  was  awaited  with  anxiety.  If  he  should 
fulminate  a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  four  articles, 
there  would  be  schi?im.  The  Gallican  Church  could  not  submit. 
It  did  not  pretend  to  impose  on  other  Chur*  lu  s  the  doctrines  which 
it  had  just  stated,  but  it  could  not  al)anil(in  tluMii,  or  recognize 
articles  of  faith  outside  the  doqinas  summed  up  by  Bossuet,  in  the 
Expo^itinfi  qf  the  Catholic  Faiih^  with  the  approbatioa  of  the  Holy 
See  itself. 

Innocent  XI.  had  neither  the  audacity  to  rush  into  these  terrible 
extremities,  nor  the  moderation  to  bfcome  reconciled  witli  T.ouis 
XIV.  He  did  not  launch  his  thunders  against  the  Declaratinn  of 
the  Gallican  clersry ;  but  he  continued  against  the  King  and 
Church  of  France  a  petty  warfare,  implacable  and  without  display, 
by  which  Roman  obstinacy  hoped  to  weary  French  impehtoBity.  He 
encouraged,  by  all  sorts  of  favors,  the  writings  which  swarmed  ia 

^  On  thi8  qiip<;tinn,  M  on  many  othero,  the  .Tr<ti}it<«  had  tlMlldlMMd  tmditkm  and 
adapted  Uiemaelves  to  the  neoeaMtiet  of  modem  sodetiet. 
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Italyt  In  Sptiiit  in  Be^tinif  in  HQng!M7«  agrfint  flia  GslBen  doo- 
trine,^  andt  what  moeb  more  gnkve*  idRHed  bolb  to  Ae  «eeb* 
nwticB  who  luwl  Bgated  m  tlie  tmoMj  of  1682  «a  deputies  of  Ife 
dergyi  when  the  King  Appointed  them  to  biahopflcs.  LfOuis  tbee, 
ibrbade  all  the  olher  bnhopa  appcmled  hj  him  to  leeei^e  the  papil 
holli,  that  there  mi^t  be  no  diference  between  the  prelaftea  mhm 
the  crown  called  to  the  episcopate  bj  yirtne  of  the  coaicordM. 
This  dtuation  was  prolonged  to  aach  a  degree  that  one  diird  cf 
the  dioceses  of  France  found  themaelTea  at  knglii  wiilioirt  biahcfi 
canonically  inatitnted.  This  occaooned  no  distiirbaiioe»  howeref) 
in  the  kingdom^  the  new  hishopa  being,  in  proportion  to  th^  ap- 
pointment, pat  in  poasesaion  of  die  temporal  power  hy  the  Kin^ 
and  installed  aa  ^tMudt  admim9lraion  hj  the  dioceaan  ehaplm 

The  Protestants  had  gained  nothing  hy  the  intestine  qmirrd  ef 
Catholicism*   The  general  assembly  of  the  cleigy,  after  the  adojn 
tion  of  the  fear  artklea,  had  addresied  to  them  a  warning  whicb 
began  by  representing  to  them,  in    tender  and  patlietic*'  ka- 
gnage,  the  injustice  of  the  roproachea  cast  by  them  on  the  Boost 
commission,  and  inyiting  them  patemallj  to  return  to  tlie  bosoiB 
of  their  mother,  hut  which  ended  hj  threatening  them  with   ap-  | 
palling  and  fiital  cakmities'*  if  they  persisted  in  their  rehellwa 
and  schism.  This  document  was  sent  to  all  the  intendants,  with 
orders  to  have  it  read  in  every  consistory,  in  the  presenee  of  aa 
ecdeoastical  ooannissioiier  delegated  hj  the  diocesan  hiahop,  and 
to  demand  an  answer.   The  pastora  contented  themselvea  wA 
referring  to  their  profession  of  fidth  and  books.   The  Protestants 
saw  in  this  step  only  the  prelnde  to  an  open  and  decisive  attack  on 
the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Everything  was  drifting,  in  feet,  to  a  speedy  catastrophe.  From 
his  primitive  system,  hy  degrees  perverted  and  felsified,  Louis  XIV. 
waa  gliding,  by  a  more  and  more  rapid  descent,  to  the  violent  de- 
struction of  liberty  of  worship  and  of  conscience^  ' 

The  comt  rovolution  which  elevated  Maintenon  on  the  niias 
of  Monteipan  was  consummated.  The  King  was  amverUd,  frem  I 
pleasure  st  least,  for  he  was  never  converted  from  pride ;  he  «s» 
no  more  thenceforth  to  have  a  mistress,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
had  become  more  powerful  by  restoring  Louis  to  his  legitiiDals 
spouse,  the  patient  and  characterless  Maria  Theresa,  than  any  mia- 
tress  could  have  become  by  takii^  anew  the  husband  from  the 
ynh.   The  conversion  of  Lods  waa  to  he  moro  fetal  to  Franco  | 

I  TbB  xaAtmtty  sf  Piwist,  a  wwty  l^tneh  city,  prolstled  In  flivor  of  lbs  fiAl* 
IMi^  flf  the  Pbpe«  tsgsUisr  with  tlia  Bslgiaa  nalnntiy  of 
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than  his  irregularities,  which  had  so  little  influence  on  public  aflfeirs ! 
Hitherto,  though  the  ao^ed  Le  Teliier  had  been  in  favor,  with  some 
reservation,  of  the  rm  asures  against  heresy,  his  son,  the  fonnidable 
Louvois,  had  remained  a  stranger  to  them ;  indifferent  to  the  relig- 
ious question,  and  exceedingly  iax  ia  his  morals,  Louvui^  had  been 
strongly  opposed  to  the  moral  conversion,  and  had  intrigued  with 
Montespan  against  Maintenon.^  When  he  saw  her  cause  lost,  ho 
fell  back  to  the  party  of  persecution  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his 
character,  and  urtjed  the  King  to  make  an  end  of  the  Protestants 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  then  to  biing  him  back  exclusively  to 
the  ideas  of  war  and  conquest  firom  which  religious  ai&irs  diverted 
him.  He  invented  a  means  of  drawing  into  his  hands  the  enter- 
prise of  conversion,  which  seemed  foreign  to  his  department ;  tliis 
was  to  employ  the  army  in  it,  and  to  transform  the  soldiers  into 
missionaries.  He  suggested  to  the  King  to  accord  to  new  converts 
exeni]>tion  from  the  billeting  of  troops  for  two  years,  with  some 
favor  in  the  apportionment  of  viilam  taxes  (April  11, 1681).  This 
was  the  starting-point  of  a  new  system  of  conversion.  We  know 
that  there  was  no  ministry  of  the  interior  properly  called,  and  the 
provinces  were  apportioned,  although  unequally,  among  the  differ- 
ent ministers :  Poitou  and  Limousin  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Louvois ;  he  ordered  the  intendants  to  throw  upon  tlie  obstinate 
heretics  tlie  burden  of  the  new  converts,  and  sent  some  com{>anie8 
of  cavalry  into  these  provinces.  "The  King,"  wrote  he,  "does 
not  consider  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  billet  all  the  troopers  on 
the  Protestants ;  but  if,  according  to  a  just  apportionment,  they 
ought  to  sii])port  ten  of  them,  you  can  give  them  twenty,  and 
billet  them  all  on  the  richest  of  the  Retbrmers.^  Louis  still  wished 
to  preserve  some  order  and  measure  in  injustice  itself ;  hut  it  was 
the  spirit  of  Louvois  and  not  his  that  directed  the  execution.  The 
soldiers,  encouraged  by  the  intendants,  the  majority  of  the  func- 
tionaries, and  tlie  fanatical  Catholics  of  each  locality,  committed 
brutalities  and  depredations  which  spread  terror  everywhere. 
Thousands  of  Protestants  were  converted  by  fear ;  an  infinite 
number  of  others,  especially  among  the  maritime  population  of 
Poitou  and  Aunis,  collected  all  their  resources  and  prepared  to 
quit  France.  The  cry  of  their  distress  reached  the  King,  and 
Colbert  obtained  a  last  success  in  defending  the  interests  of  France 

^  "  The  King  a^Imits  ....  that  M.  de  Loarois  ig  a  more  dangerous  man  than 
Am  FkinoB  of  Orange,  but  a  neceMarj  man."  Letter  ftxMU  Hadame  de  Maintenoo, 
Aognat  8»  1080;  ap.  JKrt.  AanrinM  d$  Maha0»mt, Iqr  the  Diik»  dt  KosOles,  t  IL 

p.  R 

^  RuMkte,  p.  137. 
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tend  of  hmnanitjr*  A  decree  in  eouneil,  May  19, 1681,  proUbM 
**  the  acts  of  violenee  committed  in  tome  pkoes  againit  the  Beftoi* 
en."  MftHUac,  intendant  of  Poiton,  wai  removed,  and  eonvenim 
hjf  MUetinj  was  suspended  throughont  the  kingdom. 

This  moment  of  hope  passed  like  l^htning:  the  parl^  of  pene> 
cation  showed  the  King  tlie  pastors  making  use  of  the  decree  it 
eooncil  to  tam  the  Hngnenots  finom  abjoiing,  and  the  new  cooTeiti 
returning  in  throngs  to  the  Protestant  chapel,  as  soon  mm  the  haad 
which  smote  heresy  rekxed  its  grasp.  The  Le  TeiHcns,  Father 
La  Chaise,  the  Ardihishop  of  Paris,  hesieged  Lode  without  rehoa- 
tton.  As  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  this  is  what  she  wxete  Angnt 
24, 1681 : 

The  King  begins  to  think  serionslj  of  hts  sahration  end  that  of 
his  subjects.  If  GKhI  preserves  him  to  ns,  there  will  be  no  longer 
but  one  religion  in  the  kingdom.  This  is  the  feeling  of  M.  de 
LoQTois,  and  I  hetieye  him  more  willingly  upon  the  sohject  then 
M.  de  Colbert,  who  thinks  only  of  his  finances  and  scaioelj  ever 
of  religion.*'* 

Thns  the  fiimi  of  the  King  was  reconciled  to  Loimis,  and  . 
completely  in  nnison  at  heart  with  him  |  as  to  the  form,  sts  to  the 
means  of  violence,  she  shrunk  from  them  bgr  her  natural  modem- 
tion,  and  approved  them  by  a  selfish  policy.   It  had  been  told  the 
King  that  she  was  a  Calvinist  by  burth  ;  she  feared  to  render  her' 
eelf  suspected  if  she  did  not  rival  in  seal  the  persecutors  of  those 
who  had  been  her  brethren  in  religion.*   The  military  expedienti 
of  Lonvois  were  not,  however,  recurred  to  at  once ;  the  abler  bat 
slower  warfiune  of  decrees  and  ordinances  was  reeomed.   June  17, 
1681,  a  royal  ordinance  enacted  that  the  children  of  Refbimeis 
might  be  converted  despite  their  parents,  no  longer  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fimrteen,  but  at  that  of  seven,  as  being,  at  this  age,  capsp 
ble  ^  reason  and  choice  in  the  matter  of  their  salvation !   It  was 
the  last  blow  dealt  to  the  righu  of  the  fiunily.   It  sufficed  thence- 
forth for  a  priest  or  a  aealot  to  decoy  a  child  to  the  threshold  of  * 
church  and  make  him  say  that  the  mass  was  more  beantifu]  thso 
the  sermon,  for  the  child  to  be  reputed  converted  and  taken  awij 
from  its  parents.   July  4,  a  decree  in  councO  rescinded  the  deeiee 
of  May  19,  ^  mirinterpreted  by  the  Refonned  ministen.'*   July  9, 

^  Bulhi^rc,  p.  189. 

s  **  This  fbnm  nt  to  vffpmft  IMegi  wnaAy  oppmtA  to  my  IMfngi."  M«  A 

MainUmn,  Hp.  Rullli^re,  p.  140.  There  cxiyts  another  letter  still  more  unfavgrtble 
to  her  nu-mory ;  that  of  Oct.  '2.1,  l»>bl,  in  wliich  8he  write*  to  her  brother  to  "buy 
an  rstate  in  Poitou,  because  the/  are  about  to  be  yictn  away  there,  by  rea^Kin  of  dN 
flight  or  the  HupMnott  I " 
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the  celebrated  Protestant  academy  or  college  of  Sedan  was  sup- 
pressed. 

The  Protestant  emigration,  which  had  commenced  anew  in  the 
spring,  was  resomed  and  continued  on  a  large  scale,  despite  the  snr- 
Teillance  exercised,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  King,  on  the 
frontiers  hy  land  and  sea*  The  Protestant  States  began  to  compre- 
hend what  advantages  they  would  derive  Bnm  the  immense  mistake 
of  the  King  of  Fnmce ;  partly  through  sympathy,  partly  through 
interest,  they  eagerly  summoned  the  fugitiTes  to  their  bosom. 
Many  parents  having  sent  their  children  to  England,  to  save  them 
firom  uduetian,  Charles  II.  took  these  unhappy  creatures  under  hia 
protection  and  offered  the  French  Beformers,  who  should  settle  in 
England,  all  the  privileges  compatible  with  the  English  laws  in 
the  exercise  of  their  commeroe  or  trades ;  he  promised  to  have 
them  naturalized  in  a  body  at  the  first  assembling  of  Parliament, 
and  &r  from  impodng  on  them  entry  duties,  ordered  assistance  to 
be  given  them  on  th^  disembarkation  (August  7).  The  Emg  of 
Denmark  made  analogous  ofibrs  to  the  Reformers,  with  the  prmniae 
of  liberty  of  worship  in  those  portions  of  his  territories  where  every 
other  fi»rm  of  worship  but  the  Lutheran  was  prohibited.  Septem- 
ber 24,  the  of  Amsterdam  guaranteed  to  them  the  right  of 
citizenship  and  mastership,  with  loans  of  money  to  set  up  their  busi- 
ness, and  the  assurance  of  the  sale  of  their  products ;  and  ordered 
a  thousand  houses  to  be  built  to  lodge  them.^ 

The  French  government  strove  to  counterbalance  by  fear  the 
attraction  exerciaed  by  these  pmnises.  An  edict  of  May  18, 1682, 
finrbade  Reformers,  especially  sailors  and  mechanics,  to  quit  the 
kingdom  with  their  families,  under  penalty  of  the  galleys  for  life 
for  the  heads  of  femiliea.  This  was  at  once  to  restrict  and  define 
the  edict  of  1669  against  expaUiation,  — an  edict  which  had  l)een 
taken  in  earnest  only  towards  Frenchmen  who  -enlisted  in  foreign 
armies  and  navies.  To  carry  to  a  Ibreign  power,  if  not  to  an 
enemy,  military  services  to  which  the  conn  try  has  chum,  is  a  de« 
sertion  which  may  become  a  capital  crime ;  but  to  quit  a  oonntry 
where  liberty  has  no  longer  an  asylum  even  in  the  conscience, 
where  natural  rights  are  annihilated,  where  the  moral  tie  is  bi  >k on 
between  the  State  and  its  members,  is  a  right,  an  extreme  and  fatal 
right,  —  the  legitimate  suicide  of  the  citizen,  which  leaves  nothing 
subsisting  but  the  man!  To  violate  all  rights  and  to  pretend  to 
impose,  by  atrocious  penalties,  the  observation  of  duties  correlative 
to  these  rights,  is  the  furthest  limit  of  tyranny.  Louis  XIV.  had 

1  m^oin  dfPmA  Num,  t,  17.  llv.  16, 17. 
VOL.  1.  70 
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SMched  it»  wluk  bdxeviag  hiouelf  usmg  only  a  ailiiteiy  rapnnat 
and  decreeing  only  oommmatoiy  meaaores  I  This  hm 
which  one  was  not  eren  pennitled  to  eftcape  by  exile*  w»s»  at  lesit 
in  principle,  fiur  move  odioiu  than  that  temUa  ezpnlaioii  ni 
Moors  which  had  formerly  moved  the  iron  soul  of  Richeligq  wak 
indignalaan. 

Daring  the  years  1682  and  1688^  decrees  and  ordinniioes  agaisit 
the  Befonnen  followed  each  other  like  the  strokea  of  a  f^wnil 
knell ;  there  was  nothing  bat  interdictioiis  of  chapeb*  interdictiow 
of  sMemblies^  dosbg  of  ichook,  ezpolsioos  of  this  &sni]iea  of  Re- 
fimners  from  the  di£krent  towns,  while  they  were  forcibly  retuMd 
in  the  kingdom.   Proof  by  witneaes  was  admitted  to  gatabiish  ths 
&ct  of  aljazation  in  de&olt  of  a  written  act,  and  to  condeinn  back- 
slidets  (Jane  8, 1682).  Sales  of  real  estate  made  by  Bafivmeis 
who  had  emigrated  the  year  before,  were  annulled  with  oonfisca* 
tion  (July  14, 1682).  The  property  bequeathed  to  the  poor  <f 
the  so^Ued  Reformed  religion  and  to  the  consistories  was  aimeisd 
to  the  hospitals  (January  15, 1688).   The  Protestant  offioen  cf 
the  honsehold  of  the  Kkig^  or  of  that  of  the  princes,  were  sbv- 
moned  to  resign  (March  4, 1688). 

"While  the  flock  was  retained  by  riolence  in  the  kingdoaa,  efs^ 
occasion  was  seiaed  to  baniih  the  pastors :  that  door  of  exile  w« 
opened  with  eagemeas  to  the  ministefs,  which  was  doaed  to  tis 
rest  of  the  Heformers,  that  thdr  ezherlations  mi^t  cease  to  cooa* 
terbalance  the  words  of  the  convertem. 

Hitherto  the  oppressed  had  opposed  nothing  but  eomplainti  ts 
the  incessant  blows  that  fell  upon  them.   Their  long  patience  at 
last  wearied.   To  nsfilaoe  the  legal  oi^niaarion  which  the  Kiog 
had  taken  from  them,  the  most  smJoos  among  them  formed  tn  ths 
south  a  secret  otganiaation  ;  a  directory,  composed  of  six  members, 
watched  oyer  the  common  interests  in  each  prorinoe ;  sixteen  of 
these  directors,  delegated  by  Languedoc,  Danphiny,  C^veimes,sad 
Vivarais,  met  at  Toidoase,  and  decided  that  the  believers  should 
assemble,  Jane  27, 1688,  in  all  the  places  where  the  exercise  of 
worship  had  been  recently  interdicted,  and  listen  to  the  word  <if 
God,  withoat  longer  taking  notice  of  the  royal  prohibitions.  Tim 
dedaon  was  not  reoeiyed  by  aU ;  the  timid  were  opposed  to  it;  tbe 
chnrches  of  the  prinoipal  towns,  long  aocastomed  to  eotereise  a  sort 
of  suprema^fdid  not  recogmae  the  authority  of  the  new  direcbxs. 
This  oppositioik  ptevented  the  assemblies  fiom  taking  phce  on  tbe 
day  fixed  with  the  irtip^ifg  gnmdeor  which  the  directois  bsd 
hoped;  meetings  succeeded  each  other,  in  the  course  of  Jolyi  io 
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dififerent  parts  of  C^vcnnes,  Vivandiii  and  Daaphiny.  At  the 
none  of  these  movements  of  the  Huguenots,  the  Catholics  of  the 
■abnrbs  fancied  that  they  saw  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  reli<;riotis 
wars,  and  took  up  arms.  The  Refonners  armed  on  their  side  to 
defend  themselves.  The  deputy-geneial  of  the  Protestants,  who 
tesided  at  court,  Ravigni,  the  provincial  deputies,  and  the  coons- 
tory  of  Charenton^  tenified  at  the  calamities  which  they  foresaw^ 
hastened  to  disavow  assemblies  contrary  to  the  otdinances,  and  con- 
jured their  brethren  not  to  iuniish  to  the  enemies  of  their  religion 
this  pretext  for  treating  them  as  rebels.  But  blood  had  already 
been  spilt :  after  prolonged  altercations  between  the  Catholics  and 
ihe  Protestants,  a  handiul  of  Huguenots,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  forest  of  Saon,  in  Dauphiny,  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  a  body 
of  troops,  after  a  forioos  and  bloody  resistance.  This  Uttle  battle 
was  foUowed  by  a  few  executions.  At  the  news,  the  Refi>nneTs  of 
yi%^arais,  who,  by  the  mediation  of  the  intendant,  D'Agoesseati,  had 
8ul)n lifted  and  obtained  an  amnesty,  took  np  arms  anew.  LoaYois 
sharply  reproached  D'Aguesseau  for  having  retarded,  bv  his  en* 
treaties,  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  Langaedoc ;  and  the  Duke  de 
Noailles,  lieutenant-general  of  that  province,  was  ordered  to  march 
against  the  rebels.  The  Huguenot  bands  were  dissipated  without 
serious  defence ;  a  minister  was  broken  alive  on  the  wheel.  C^- 
vennes,  which  liad  not  armed  itself,  was  not  less  harshly  treated ; 
and  stores  of  hatred  and  vengeance  were  treasured  up  thenceforth 
among  these  sturdy  mountaineers  (August-October,  1683).^ 

For  the  time  the  movement  had  been  easily  stifled,  and  the  King 
was  streiigtliened  in  the  conviction  that  the  reduction  of  the  here- 
tics would  not  cost  much  effort.  He  continued  to  demolish  by 
pieces  what  remained  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

A  great  and  melancholy  event  coincided  with  the  troubles  in  the 
south,  anfl  clo'^cfl  the  j)eriod  commenced  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  ; 
a  period  briet  in  years,  but  fniitful  in  brilliant  deeds,  in  successes 
which  rendered  the  present  illflstrioos,  in  enterprises  which  endan- 
gered the  future. 

While  the  crowd,  and  almost  all  thp  choice  spirits  with  it,  were 
intoxicated  witli  tin-  por<:!;eoiis  prosperity  dis})layed  by  the  £r"'^*('rn- 
ment  ot  the  Great  Kino;,  the  man  who  had  been  the  chiet  artisan 
of  tins  pro«:pority  saw  with  prophetic  eye  the  scotirires  destined  to 
destroy  it  spring  up  and  increase  ;  Colbert  saw,  ithout  power  to 
arrest  it,  the  France  of  Henri  IV.  and  Riclioliru  fioat  adritK  swept 
towards  unknown  abysses,  and  died  of  regret  at  his  powerlessuess  I 
^  MMnikeMi  ik  NtmltB,  L  IT.  ttv.  19;  t.  Y.  liv.  20, 
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Without,  F^ce  set  in  motion  the  most  formicUble  forces,  and 
weiglied  down  rival  nations  by  the  moft  imperious,  the  most  over- 
H'lielming  ascendency  which  she  had  ever  posaeased ;  bat  resentful 
feelings?  wen*  jrathering  on  every  side,  and  the  reaction  wms  soon  to 
break  forth  with  an  intensity  equal  to  the  force  of  the  pressure 
exercised:  within,  it  wa??  no  longer  for  the  good  of  the  State  that 
absolute  authority  displayed  itself  by  breaking  down  the  last  in- 
trenchmcnt^  of  individual  right;  and  the  burdens  of  the  people 
were  constantly  increasing  in  the  midst  of  peace,  while  the  re- 
sources were  diminishing  by  the  ruin  or  emigration  of  a  notable 
part  of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  maritime  classes. 

The  health  of  Colbert,  seriously  affected  repeatedly  by  excess 
of  labor  and  anxiety,  had  not  ceased  to  decline  since  he  had  accom- 
panied the  King  on  his  journey  to  the  northern  frontiers  in  1 
A  violent  malady  had  nearly  carried  him  off  at  the  close  of  this 
journey,  and  he  had  been  saved  only  by  the  use  of  a  new  remedy, 
cinchona.^    This  maladv  mav,  not  imnrobablv,  be  attributed  to  a 
warm  scene  which  took  place  between  the  King  and  the  minister. 
Louis  had  been  extremely  satisfied  with  the  rigid  economy  and 
rapid  execution  obtained  by  Lonvois  in  the  fortifications  of  the 
frontier-plarc!?,    Lonvois,  by  a  happy  imitation  of  the  Romans,  hnd 
employed  the  army  on  these  works.    The  King  took  occasion  to 
ro|>roach  Colbert  harshly  for  the  frightful  expenses  of  Versailles, 

where,  nevertheless,  scarcely  anything  was  seen  finished  ;  "  as  if 
it  were  possible  to  compare  works  as  simi)le  as  the  earthworks  and 
masonry  of  fortified  jilaces,  executed  in  great  part  by  soldiers  with 
very  trifling  pay,  with  the  immense  works  of  art  so  varied,  so  dilif-  j 
cult,  and  necessarily  so  expensive  exacted  for  the  comjdetion  of  I 
Versnilli's !    Lonis  went  so  far  as  to  ami^e  Colbert  of  having, 
througli  negligence,  permitted  waste  by  his  inferiors.  Accustomed 
to  meet  no  resistance  among  men,  he  claimed  to  find  no  more  among 
tilings,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  wonders  created  for 
him  without  eflbrt  nv  expense.     He  reproached  Col])ert  for  tho 
cost  of  Versailles,  im  l  at  the  s;iine  time  impatiently  rejected  hi> 
representations  couceming  the  unmeasured  extent  of  the  works  i 
ordered.* 

We  may  comprehend  how  sncli  a  man  must  have  felt,  a^r  twenty 

'  See  La  Fontaine's  Poom  on  Clnchonft. 

*  It  w«t,  it  is  Mid,  the  milint;  of  the  gr^at  court  of  Vcr^nillei  that  jrave  rise  to  \ 
thli  scene.   M€m.  de  Ch.  Pemtvlt.   J.  Racine,  t.  VL,  Ctuire*  direnet,  p.  S3d;  1808. 
** M.  BfaoMit,"  tayt  Radiw,  ''prafmida  thai  Ibr  dmeyMn  M.  Colbert  was  abH^ 
din  to  t1)o  Kin^'  for  the  buildings,  until  the  King  «dd  to  him  on  one  occiuion, '  Mtf*  [ 
aart.  I  am  too  macfa  disgotted:  I  wiU  think  no  aMM  of  bdiding'  (in  1689)." 
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jean  of  an  adiiuii]8tratio&  forever  gloriotu,  to  see  binnelf  treated 
like  a  clerk  hj  the  prince  who  owed  him  at  least  one  half  of  his 
renown. 

Colbert  was  exposed  to  a  system  of  intrigues  and  accusations 
akilfolly  arranged  by  the  Le  TelUers.  Thej  went  so  far  as  to 
accuse  him  of  **  pemicions  designs,*'  ^  whether  of  sustaining  the 
Huguenots  or  of  aspiring  to  the  part  of  prime  minister,  we  know 
Bot.  The  King  now  seemed  to  restore  him  a  share  in  his  confi- 
dence, then  submitted  to  these  perfidious  influences  and  relapsed  into 
his  moodiness  and  rudeness.  The  ingratitude  of  the  King  slowly 
undermined  Colbert.  It  was  not  only  the  statesman  in  him  that  suf- 
fered at  witnessing  the  ruin  of  his  patriotic  work,  it  was  also  the  pri- 
vate man  that  felt  himself  deeply  wounded  in  his  afifections.  Col- 
bert loved  Louis.  Louis  XIV.  had  not  been  to  hun,  as  Louis  XIII. 
to  Richelieu,  only  the  necessaxy  instrument  of  the  good  of  the 
State ;  he  had  long  been  in  fact,  in  the  common  work,  a  co-worker 
superior  in  power  of  rank  and  personal  attraction,  equal  in  intellect 
and  good  will ;  he  had  been  more  than  this  in  the  feelmg  of  Col- 
bert as  of  all  his  illustrious  contemporaries ;  he  had  been  the  ideal 
itself  of  the  head  of  the  State.  Colbert  neither  could  nor  would 
comprehend  that  Louis  would  become  more  and  more  inferior  to 
him  in  patriotic  devotion,  inferior  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was 
King.   The  disenchantment  was  destined  to  be  fetal  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1688,  Colbert  was  agam  attacked 
with  fever.  A  stone  formed  in  his  kidneys  towards  the  end  of 
August ;  he  took  to  his  bed  to  rise  no  more.  When  Louis  knew 
him  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  he  was  seized  with  regret,  perha])s 
remorse,  and  felt  what  an  irreparable  loss  he  was  about  to  sustain* 
Sufl^ng  himself  at  this  moment,  he  wrote  to  Colbert  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  to  try  to  regain  his  health.  Colbert  refused  to  read 
the  letter,  and  added,  it  is  said,  I  wish  to  hear  nothing  more  of 
the  King ;  let  him  leave  me  to  die  in  peace  at  least  1  It  is  to  the 
King  of  kings  that  I  have  now  to  answer.  ...  If  I  had  done  for 
God  what  I  have  done  for  this  roan,  I  should  be  saved  ten  times 
over,  and  now  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  me.*'  * 

His  master,  Eichelien,  who  had  a  heavier  responsibility  to  bear, 
had  died  with  more  security.^ 

1  ltttn$  d»  madeuu  d9  MliAitmion,  1 11.  p.  888.  MsdsBM  de  MsintMioii  e^owl- 
•liM  tint  thit  ^  as  "  a  foolish  tpeedi/' 

*  Racine,  t.  VI.,  (/■Jurres  diverses,  p.  33 J.  T.fftrft  d«  madamt  ^f'tintfnmft,ll» 
p.  888.    MoQthion,  Particularity  $ur  lea  mniaires  de$^mnce$,  art.  CoLBiiRT. 

*  All  participAtion  in  absolute  power  ia  alwaja  hMfy  I  None  ever  tosvea  it  widi* 
sotaiteml  ThegmTwtnpniMlMi  that  can  be  nisde  toCdbertwe^ 
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13.%  flipifodi  SoplMiibw  6»  ftt  tiM  €f  Misfc^^fiHiry  ■ftsr  noa^ 
log  ipiritnal  eonaoktioii  from  BoanUoiie. 

The  people  were  «s  tingmtefiil  as  the  King  had  been.  It  wm 
aeeeawy  to  oonvej  the  body  of  Colbert  by  ni^  from  hie  htnm  in 
the  Bne-Nenve-des-Petits-Champe  to  die  church  Saint-Eiistaelie, 
Ibr  fear  that  the  foneral  proceanon  wooM  be  tnaulted  hy  the  mai^ 
ket-people.  The  people  of  Paris  saw  little  in  Colberi  but  the 
author  of  the  onerous  and  Texattous  taxes  estsbUahed  nnee  the  war 
with  Holland ;  and  the  people  of  Francei  in  genenl,  aecoatomed  hj 
Colbert  himself  to  ascribe  to  the  King  ewythtng  great  and  good 
that  the  minister  had  suggested*  impntad  to  the  King  the  gloiyt 
to  the  complroller>general  of  finances  the  miserj  whicb  tiiia  glorf 
had  cost  The  pec^  oonld  not  suspect  the  tnteinal  atr«g|^es  «f 
the  council,  and  the  enlightened  pait  of  the  houigeoiaie  who  M 
•coen  to  Colbert  was  alone  in  a  positiai  to  appreciate  binu  It 
must  be  f<im!H!a<<  that  great  men  ha^e  but  two  equitable  judges: 
God  and  posleri^. 

With  Colbert  ends  the  race  of  great  mmisters.  We  sbaO  en- 
counter  nothing  more  of  Ihe  sort  in  the  time  which  remains  ftr  as 
to  pass  over  to  the  end  of  ancient  French  sodetj.  A  single  man, 
Tingot,  in  the  doanig  days  of  the  monarchy,  will  remind  ns  of  the 
intentions  and  firm  cbaruster  of  Colbert,  mth  «  wholly  di&reiit  wpr 
tern  and  a  more  speculative  genius ;  but  he  will  pass  like  a  meteoc 

We  shall  see  the  monarchy  live  some  years  longer  on  the  fixuir 
dations,  the  memory  of  the  great  statesnaen  who  hmve  raiaed  it  to 
die  hi^iest  summit  of  power,  than  descend  agua  by  degrees,  to- 
wards the  abyis,  the  declivity  on  whidi  there  is  no  panae  1 

tfow  enreM,  bj  fliOM7,«ii  Htmmmibtn  of  th*  noTteeiil  States,  to  Mdao»  An 

to  abeolutu  submiMion  to  the  crown,  aiul  the  culpable  means  oinplnytNl  to  incT««M 
the  force  of  the  oared  marine.  Criniiimla  were  rctninni  in  the  gulle/s  aJter  the 
expiration  of  their  punishment,  —  an  iniquitoua  proceeding  wliich  Colbert  did  not 
iBTent,  but  which  he  mainlsincd ;  Turkbh  riftvet  were  bought  of  the  Itftlttiw  eni 
kept  at  the  oars  tnctead  of  beiag  exchanged  for  the  French  Blares  held  in  Turkey 
or  Barbarj.  France  eren  went  so  far  as  to  buy  riiri«tinn  ii!3v««»  (Russiann  or  Poles) 
from  the  Turka.  The  paMion  whicb  Colbert  had  lur  the  marine  made  him  forget 
oveiythhig.  See  1 1  of  eormptHdeuKx  admimtimtim  worn  Imu  XIV,,  pabUriMd 
bj  M.  Deppiiig,ap.  Dwwmm         «c,ta,  jnmnw,  wA  the  Introdnclioo  to  t.  U 


NoTK.  We  have  forgotten,  apropos  to  the  Declaration  of  1682,  to  mention  a 
femarkabie  fact :  the  resistance  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  registration  of  the  ftor 
irtidee  wee  hnpoeed  with  gnat  diflMtf  on  the  Stealtj  of  Thcclogjr,  and  a  num- 
ber of  flitotnrs  wore  expelloil.  See  /xi  cnrrrsfmnfianre  administmtu'e  aonn  Louis  XH  t 
t.  IV.  pp.  V3V-146.  Thf  prwiirator-general  imputes,  in  his  letters,  the  opposiiioQ 
of  these  doctors  to  the  tear  ui  endangering  their  private  interests  by  embroiling 
fheoMelvee  With  the  oowt  of  Borne;  bnt  ilii|irabiiUofhot  the  wtiele  which  ertab- 
Ushed  the  absolute  independence  of  the  temporal  power  with  respect  to  the  epiritoal 
point  ihockod  many  theotoghtM  who  didnotboUoToiatheinfiUlitMli^  of  the  F^ 
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WBSTCHBDNBSS  IN  THE  SETEIITEBNTH  CENTURT. 

We  have  refuted,  with  incontestable  facts  and  figures,  the  accusations 
made  agH?n?t  Colbert,  who,  according  to  Bois-Guillebert  imd  his  copyists, 
cnuHf'd  France  to  desct'nd  from  a  statp  of  previous  prosperity  ;  we  shall 
toon  show  by  what  causes  France  fell,  attor  Colbert,  into  a  distres.s  for 
which  he  is  not  at  all  responsible ;  but  we  have  not  dwelt  sufficiently  on 
the  frighttul  sufferings  endured  by  the  people  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  period  prior  to  Colbert,  —  that  is,  the  ministry  of  Mazarin,  —  suffer- 
ings of  whidi  lAmnm  mm  not  iimoceiit,  sinoe  his  disorderly  and  mutefid 
administntion  contribated  to  them,  bat  fi>r  which  his  enemies,  the  heroes 
nnd  heroines  of  the  prineel  j  Fionde,  are  madi  more  colpahle  than  he* 
The  Hemonrs,  m  which  nnmheis  of  these  eonoeited  persooagss  hav« 
delig^ited  in  pampering  the  memory  of  their  absurd  and  criminal  exploitSy 
«flford  hot  a  glimpse  of  the  tragedies  which  followed  in  the  train  of  tho 
romance  and  comedy  of  the  Fronde ;  other  doctiments  reveal  them  in  all 
their  horror.    A  laborious  and  conscientious  writer,  M.  Feillet,  has  com- 
municated to  ii''  a  scries  of  documents  of  the  highest  interest,  in  wliich 
we  see  Vincent  de  Paul  and  his  disciples  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
Bcourgf^  which  the  princes,  combined  with  fnn  i^jn  powers,  let  loose  tm 
France,  and  a>mbat  them  with  efforts  as  ndaiirable  as  insufficient,  A 
Bociety,  formed  under  the  inspiration  of  Vincent  de  l*aul,  to  succor  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinoes  desolated  by  foreign  and  civil  war,  published 
monthly,  from  1660  to  1655,  aoooonts  which  it  drctilated  through  Fwaen 
to  solicit  puUic  chari^.  M.  Feillet  has  extracted  fimn  these  bollettna 
of  wfetehednesSy  nnder  the  title^  Jn  uHpidlM§d  Okaptm'  vftht  Fnmdt^  (see 
the  Rwut  it  JPkgm,  Angust  15, 1856»)  a  picture  which  can  onlj  he  earn- 
pared  with  the  most  sinister  nanati^es  of  the  desoiaticQ  of  France  in  th« 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  time  of  the  BogUsh  invasion  and  the  great  com- 
paniei.   We  giTO  a  fow  otracts      general  terms  alwajs  £ftil  short  of 
the  reality. 

"  September,  1650.  About  f\ve  hundred  persons  have  diefl  (nt  Guise) 
pinre  the  f^'^c^p :  there  are  n?  iii;iny  more  sick  aud  languish iug,  [  ru  t  of 
wiiom  have  withdrawn  into  holes  and  caverns, ,  •  •  where  they  are  abao- 
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doned  •!!  aid  . . .  tbe  gi«iit«r  ptrt  will  die  of  hunger. ...  It  u  still 
wone  at  Ribemoot.  ...  At  Saint-Qiieiitiii,  •  .  .  La  F^re, and  HBMU,thm 

oondidon  is  the  same. 

«  October,  1650- Janaarj,  1651.  Baiocbe ;  Fismes ;  Brenne.  Armie* 
an  encamped  at  all  these  plaoBB.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  have  lived  in  tL^ 
foresta  and  caverns,  where  some  have  hcen  mfij»flacred,  others  smoked  oat 
like  foxr»,  and  whoI(>  familii'S  thus  euficKAted.  ThcMe  who  remain  ajre 
djing  ot  hunjr^T,  i  <jld,  aod  disi-ase. 

•*  Thtt  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  haw?  died  m  the  wo  >  i  .  .  .  . 

"January- F'(bnifiry,  IGal.    Champii^^nc ;  Picurdy.    >iu  lougue  can. 
tell,  lio  j)t;u  aiu  exprLj>ii,  no  air  dare  listen  to  what  we  have  set-n.  .  .  • 
Churches  pillaged,  famine  and  mortality  almost  universal ;  corpses  ivith- 
out  aepollore ;  those  left  .  .  .  reduced  to  pick  up  from  the  fields  a  fem- 
kemele  of  wheat  or  grassi  gernunated  or  half  decayed ;  the  bread  thejr 
make  of  these  is  like  mud»  and  ao  onhealthj  that  the  lift  tbej  lead  ia  lir* 
Ing  death.   Scaroelj  is  a  dead  hone  thrown  into  the  street,  wbett  it  is 
stripped  of  its  flesh.  At        near  Guise,  a  woman  exhumed  a  dog  that 
had  bettn  buried  three  days^  to  satisfy  her  hunger*  .  •  .  The  pet^  nobilitj, 
like  all  the  rest,  are  without  breads  without  monej,  widiont  covcruDg;  and 
rediiwd  to  lie  on  straw ;  .  .  .  they  dare  not  beg,  .  .  .  and  whom  would 
they  ask,  since  war  has  put  equality  everywhere     eqnaliQr  of  wr^ch- 
edness ! 

**  Spi'iii;T  and  summer  of  1651,  For  forty  leflfrues  around  the  country 
is  a  de^f  rt  ...  no  more  bread,  no  more  dead  aniuiais,  the  herbs  and  rwts 
which  the  spring  piDduces  are  the  sole  nourishment.  .  .  .  Despite  the 
great  mortality,  the  poor  do  not  decrease ;  those  whom  we  thought  rich 
send  their  children  to  tA  alms  of  us. 

"  Baaocbe ;  Fismes:  Laon,  etc  To  so  mneh  misery  are  joined  the 
salt-exeisemen,  who  take  from  the  poor  even  their  shirts  and  their  earthen 
pots.  .  .  .  Those  are  compelled  to  take  salt  (by  the  salt-tax)  who  have 
not  a  morsel  of  bread,  for  now  they  eat  nothing  but  frogs  and  snaib. . . . 

"  Saint-Qaentin.  Of  four  hundred  and  fifty  sick,  the  inhabitants,  un- 
able kMiger  to  support  them,  bare  turned  out  two  hondied,  whom  we  have 
seen  dying  by  degrees  stretched  along  the  highways. 

""Winter  of  1  t)51-l G.Vi.  Champagne;  Picardy.  "We  see  the  poor 
dviug,  ealiug  earth,  browsing  gnias,  tearing  tlieir  rags  and  swallowinf; 
them.  .  .  .  We  would  not  dare  say  it,  if  we  had  not  seen  it:  tAey  eat  t/teir 
own  arms  and  ha  mis  / 

**  1  Gj3-1  654.  At  Laon,  six  iiuudred  orphaua  under  twelve  years  of 
age  have  been  found,  in  a  state  of  shameful  nudity. ...  At  Attigny,  there 
is  not  a  handful  of  straw  on  which  to  Ue.  Thoee  of  the  inhabitants  who 
remain  are  dying  of  hungw  or  perishing  in  the  prisons  of  Boeroy,  where 
tbey  have  been  taken  for  the  payment  of  taxes  I " 

The  destitution  of  Lormine  exoeeded,  if  posaible^  that  of  Champagne 
and  Fieardy.  The  De  do  France  on  one  hand,  Qnienne  on  the  othei^ 
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were  scarcely  less  ravaged  during  sev^eral  jears.  The  extreme  miaeiy 
did  not  cease  until  1656,  and  reappeared  eeveral  times,  in  tlie  doM  it 
MmatMB  and  the  b^gto^uig  of  Odbertrs  adminiitni^ns,  by  reaNn  of 
dearUn,  witlicmt  the  IiORon  of  war,  it  is  trne. 

Mr.  FeiUet  bae  completed  tbe  <*NamtiveB  of  WMSoomm  of  tha 
Socielf  of  Charitj"  by  artidei  extracted  from  tlie  Bmmi  A  Thoitfff 
MaHknt  eeclhiaalifuttt  and  by  other  doeonents  irom  no  lew  aaUientki 
aoorces.  We  can  only  encourage  him  to  poiBoe  his  sad  bat  nseltil  stodiea 
on  the  bistoiy  of  popolar  soffiaringpu 


IL 

TABTm. 

M.  Pall  Lacroix  (Bibliophile  Jarol  )  communicates  to  us  a  verj 
curious  document  (X)nceming  Moliere  aiid  I'artujt ;  this  is  a  panegyric  of 
Louis  XIV^  by  Pierre  Boull^,  cur^  of  Saint-Barth^Iemi  en  Tile,  entitled 
Th€  ghnom  King  of  th$  WcHdi^r  lamUXIV.iJmmotigbrUwofaatkt 
Kins*  of  <W  W9fU;  Moooofnet;  with  |m?iiege.  In  this  aitide^  of 
aanseating  idolalryv  tin  anAor  makes  a  tort  of  leview  of  the  oelebfated 
men  of  the  times ;  he  attadts  the  Hagnenol^  Tnrame^  whoee  exploits  he 
oominonts  on  bj  saying,  in  tbe  words  of  the  Scripture,  that  ^  the  ohildrea 
of  this  generation  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  Bght"  %  a  little  further 
on,  he  passes  to'  another  personage  whom  he  does  not  name.  The  King, 
says,  has  done  "  a  heroic  and  royal  deed,  truly  worthy  of  the  greatness 
of  his  hpnrt  and  his  piety,  and  of  the  respect  which  he  has  for  God  and 
tlie  (  him  li,  and  which  he  renders  willingly  to  the  iiiiniitera  employed  in 
their  hehall  u>  confer  the  praces  necessary  to  salvation.  A  man,  or  rather 
a  demon  clothed  in  flesh  aud  arrayed  like  a  man,  and  the  most  signal  in- 
fidel and  libertine  that  ever  existed  in  past  ages,  had  been  impioud  and 
dMNninablfi  enoogh  to  bring  forth  from  his  diabolical  mind  a  piece  all 
xcady  to  be  rendered  poblio  by  pUdng  it  oo  the  stage  to  the  derision  of 
sH  the  CShordit  and  to  the  contempt  of  the  most  saoed  oharactwr  and  the 
most  dmne  ftmction,  and  to  the  contempt  of  what  is  most  holy  in  the 
Ghardi,  ordained  by  the  Savioar  for  the  sanetiitoation  of  souls,  with  the 
dengn  of  rendering  the  use  of  it  ridiculous,  contemptible^  odioos*  He 
merited  by  this  sacrilegious  and  impious  crime  exemplary  and  public 
capital  punishment,  and  even  the  stake,  the  precursor  of  the  fire  of  heU, 
to  expiate  a  crime  of  such  grievous  high  treason  to  divinity,  which  was 
about  to  ruin  the  Catholic  Church,  by  Ithiming  and  scoffing  at  iL^  most 
religious  and  hcjly  practice,  which  is  the  conduct  and  dire ctioti  of  souls 
and  lttuiilit'8  l>y  sage  guides  and  pious  confhictors.  But  ilia  JSIajesty, 
after  administering  to  him  a  severe  reproach,  auiiuaLed  by  just  anger,  by 
strait  of  his  ordtuvy  demeacy,  in  wbioh  be  imitates  the  essential  gentlo> 
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iiess  of  God,  hm  by  indemnity  reiuittt'<l  lii;*  insolence  and  pardonwi  his 
dcmoniarjil  holilius.-*  in  order  to  pive  liini  tinm  to  do  jtuhlic  and  &oleiim 
pennnce  Ibr  it  all  his  life,  and,  with  an  end  to  arrest  succcj^sfully  the  sight 
and  the  sale  of  his  impioos  and  irreligious  production,  and  of  his  licea> 
lioiu  and  libertmc  poetry,  has  ordered  him,  on  pain  of  hU  lifo,  to  sopprMi 
and  tear  it*  to  stifle  and  bora  all  o£  it  that  is  dona,  and  to  do  nothing  ta 
fhe  Altaic  so  nnwoithy  and  infamons,  or  to  biing  anjthiag  to  liglit  ao  to- 
suiting  to  God  and  ootrsgeous  to  fhe  Chimli,  religioo,  the  attcraments,  die 
officers  roost  neoessaiy  to  salvation,  declaring  poUidy  to  him  md  to  a& 
the  earth  that  nothing  could  be  sud  or  done  more  disagr^able  or  odious  to 
him,  or  that  would  grieve  his  heart  more  deeply,  than  that  which  aaeailfl 
the  honor  of  God,  the  respect  to  the  Church,  the  good  of  religion,  the  rev- 
erence due  to  the  sacraments  which  are  the  channels  of  the  grace  which 
Je"*us  Chri.-^t  has  nieritetl  lor  men  by  his  deatli  and  crucifixion,  by  tavor 
ot  uliicli  it  is  transmitted  and  ditlused  in  tiie  ihe  faiilifnl  who  are 

sacredly  directed  and  conducted.  Could  His  Majesty  do  be(t«  r  ajminst 
impiety  and  this  intidel  than  to  testify  to  him  so  sage  and  pious  a  zeal, 
and  the  execratioii  of  a  crime  so  infernal  ? " 

Nothing  is  Imown  of  this  singular  Ineubrslion  except  throo^  the  oopj 
presented  by  the  author  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  Kio^  little  flattered  bj  such 
homage,  having  cansed  the  editioa  to  be  suppressed ;  it  is  a  remaxfcable 
spedmen  of  the  finions  hatred  which  Moli^re  inspired ;  as  to  the  Act  ad- 
vanced bj  the  Cnr^  of  Samt-Barth^lemi,  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is 
some  truth  under  his  wild  exaggerations,  and  his  book  comes  to  the  sap- 
port  of  tokens  which  already  led  us  to  believe  that  Moliere  had  at  first 
made  Tarttife,  not  a  lay  devotee,  but  a  priest,  a  State  director  of  con- 
science.   L<jtiis  XIV.  ob!ig:ed  the  poet  to  modify  his  plan,  not  on p(UH  of 
his  li/it  but  on  pain  of  not  being  played. 

m. 

V£BSAILL£8. 

We  have  to  rectify  and  complete  what  we  have  said  (page  231)  con- 
eetning  the  estpmtdkun  of  Louit  XIK  in  ktUdnigi.  A  woik  pobtislifld 
in  1888,  by  IL  Osaude,  ez-eecretary  of  the  Archives  of  the  Crown, 
**The  Ag9  of  Fine  Aits  and  of  Glory,  or  the  Memory  of  Louis  XIT. 
tified,**  completes  the  studies  of  M.  Eckard  and  others.  Bi.  Ossnde  give^ 
from  the  statisu'cs  of  the  treasury  drawn  up  by  Mallet,  chief  clerk  of  the  ^ 
eonptrollcr-gcneral  Desmarets,  and  from  the  memonala  accepted  an- 
nually by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  the  arr^regate  expenditure  for  build- 
ings and  accessories  from  16C1  to  1715.    Our  approximate  estimates,  as 
to  the  two  ]MTiofb  of  1661-1  fitU,  and  K,0O-1715,  were  much  too.^uaJJ.' 
in  the  fir^t  period,  Louis  XIV.  expended  4,2'J8,436  fr. ;  in  the  secood, 
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57,074,129  fr.   The  aggregate  is  214,653,343  fr^  not  firom  165,000,000 
to  170,000,000,  as  we  suppowd.  It  is  probable  thai  these  814,000,000  fr. 
represent  to-^ay  800,000,000  or  900,000,000  in  relatiTe  valne.   On  the 
ooninuy,  we  have  estimated  too  li^  the  special  expenses  of  YenaiUes 
and  its  appendages,  from  1664  lo  1690,  hj  indodlng  therein  a  sum  of 
nearij  80,000,000  fr.  employed,  in  great  part,  in  the  purchase  of  predons 
stones  and  other  objects  foreign  to  Versailles.    The  special  expenses 
of  Versailles  and  its  appendages  from  1664  to  1690  do  not  amount  to 
80,000,000  fr.    Marly  cost,  in  all,  a  little  more  than  12,500,000  fr. 
M.  Ossude  (p.  172)  informs  us  of  an  interesting  fact:  namely,  that  the 
grntuitics  or  even  pensions  revertible  to  widows  were  accorded  to  the 
workuiou  wounded  or  maimed  on  the  royal  works. 
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